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JOHN BULL. Bv C. G. THORNTON. 
The original bromide print was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Since writing our little note of thanks to the numerous 
readers who sent us seasonable greetings before Christ- 
mas, we have received a still larger number 
of New Year’s greetings, and must again 
heartily thank the senders for their kindly 
thoughts and goodwill. И is impossible 
to reply to so many individually, but we trust this ac- 
knowledgment will be accepted as a personal expression 
of appreciation and hope that the coming year will be 
a season of happiness and prosperity for all. We can, 
in any case, assure our readers that our efforts in the 
past which have made THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
the premier photographic paper for all classes of 
camera users will not be relaxed. We have always 
pursued the policy of catering for the interests and pro- 
gress of every section of the photographic world, and 
from the thousands of letters received during the past 
vear from all parts of the world we have first-hand evi- 
dence that the beginner and the advanced worker, the 
technician and the pictorialist alike fully endorse our 
consistent policy. 
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"Nothing succeeds like success " 
maxim, 


is а well-worn 
that has been exemplified again and again 
in photographic matters. THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER itself is a 
standing testimony to the truth of 
the adage, and we find yet another 
example in the continued and increasing success 
attending the “Northern” exhibitions, which are held 
alternately in Liverpool and Manchester. In each case 
the high results obtained are undoubtedly due to good 
organisation and unstinted application of hard work. 
Our congratulations are offered to all concerned in the 
management of the fine show now open at the City 
Art Gallery, Manchester, and particularly to Mr. S. L. 
Coulthurst, the hon. sec., who has not spared himself 
in his efforts to make the exhibition a success. The 
pictorial section, as already mentioned in earlier notices 
of the exhibition, was judged by Messrs. A. H. Blake 
and J. Dudley Johnston; the scientific section bv Mr. H. 
Chapman Jones. On another page appears an article 
bv one of the judges (Mr. A. H. Blake), dealing with 
the exhibition generally, and a further critical article on 
the exhibits will appear next week, together with more 
reproductions of the pictures on view. The exhibition 
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remains open until February Ist, and those of our 
readers living in the north who did not have an oppor- 
tunitv of visiting the autumn exhibitions in London last 
vear should certainly make a point of seeing the 
“Northern” at Manchester. 
e Е в 
One may svmpathise with newspapers which 
inaugurate photographic competitions. It is certainly 
difficult to secure a basis 
TECHNICAL QUALITIES АТА on which the practised 
DISCOUNT. photographer and the raw 
beginner may enter on 
equal terms. But we are not sure that the best way out 
of the difficulty is to do as another London daily has 
done, following the £1,000 example, and offer prizes 
on the understanding that technical excellence will not 
count, and that the choice of subject will determine the 
award. The most conscientious judge could scarcely 
blindfold himself to the technical qualities of the prints 
before him. It might be possible to make such a dis- 
tinction if a hard and fast line could be drawn between 
subject and treatment, but it is as difficult to do that as 
it would be to indicate by means of a fine wire exactly 
where the Gulf Stream ends. The competition in this 
instance was for young people, and here one would have 
thought that technical merit and neatness and taste in 
the presentation of the result might have been 
encouraged without necessarily favouring those who 
had the advantage of expensive apparatus and material. 
If a competition resolves itself into a mere choice of sub- 
ject, there seems little need for the intervention of the 
photograph at all. It would answer the same purpose 
if the competitor merely wrote a description of the sub- 
ject that he would have photographed had it been worth 
while to do so. 
е е m 
Colour photography in agriculture has an obvious 
application. On the Continent, judging by an article 
translated from an Italian 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY IN paper into the Photo-Revue, 
AGRICULTURE. it is already being adopted 
as a means of making 
known to cultivators the findings of agricultural science. 
It is found that no amount of description appeals to the 
psychology of the cultivator, particularly the small culti- 
vator, so vividly as a photograph. He wants to sce 
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facts and assertions in black and white, and if he can 
see them in colour so much the better. Ordinary photo- 
graphy can demonstrate the differences between plants 
which have received scientific manuring and those which 
have not, and this has been employed by co-operative 
bodies and scientific institutions (which latter, on the 
Continent, send out travelling schools of agriculture 
among the farmers). But by colour photography many 
other facts can be brought out—how a particular grain, 
for example, which is suffering from what is called 
"nitrogen hunger" has a greenish-yellow tint, whereas, 
with proper chemical manures, its tint is a deep green. 
The diseases of plants and other instructive facts about 
them can be similarly illustrated. 

е So & 


The subject of London life has been treated, but never 
exhausted, by countless humorists, often assisted by 
the pencil, but that the man 
with the camera also has 
his place in that jolly com- 
pany was abundantly proved by Mr. W. L. F. Wastell's 
recent lecture at the Camera Club. The sympathetic 
touch, which makes all the difference between humour 
and satire, was felt both in the spoken and the pictorial 
part of the lecture. It was the London of Charles Lamb 
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and Charles Dickens in which the lecturer most de- 
lighted, but he did not forget that while there are relics 
of the good old times in many London streets London 
is becoming before our very eyes nobler, finer, and more 
spacious. There are, indeed, many Londons—how 
many, who shall say? There was even a touch of a 
tropical London in the lecturer’s pictures of the 
flamingoes at Regent’s Park, and of an oriental London 
in his picture of a squatting beggar with a monkey. 
But, really, Wordsworth’s lines, written in the early 
morning on Westminster Bridge, should not be quoted 
while a picture of the Charing Cross railway bridge, 
which now breaks the middle distance, is on the screen. 
е ев в 


The Enlargement Competition, which closed оп 
December 31st, brought together a very large and inte- 
resting entry of prints, and we hope to 
announce the result shortly. In addi- 
tion to the Weekly Competitions (full 
particulars of which are given in our 
pages week by week), the attention of Colonial photo- 
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in the Colonies, details of which appeared in the last 
issue of THE A. Р. Competitors in the Bromoil Com- 
petition are reminded that entries close on January 17th. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JANUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes, The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop ЕЛІ is used. For Ғ/16 give four times the exposure. 
From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


exposures. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from Î to 3 p.m., double these 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Етте вари Ultra Rapid 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... + | 1/15 sec. 1/25 sec. | 1/45 вес. | 1/60 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very n / / / / Ы 1/75 вес. 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/8 Т 1/12 وو‎ 1/25 ,, 1/30 $s 1/40 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 

Scenes, etc. “4. 9» ee .. oso ено 1/8 9 1/4 99 1/10 99 1/12 99 1/15 99 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted "street scenes ... 1/2 3% 1/8 5 1/6 is 1/8 i 1/10 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. CON QUIM RR. eat ы! » 8/4 » 1/8 » 1/4 T 1/5 $5 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not | 

too much shut in by buildings... .. .. | З вес. 2 secs.' 1 sec. | 3/4 " 1/2  , 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | | 

roundings, big window, and white re- | | 

flector ... ... . e .. i 8 ۴ 6 » 4 secs. 8 8608. 2 


99 
i 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates ana films on the market. 


approximately indicate the spees referred to above. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. | WARWICK Warpress. | 


Marion, Instantaneous. 


They have been divided inte groups which 


The speeds of other plates on the market will бе given on application. 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. Barnet, Medium. 


WELLINGTON, "Хата Speedy. | Р lso. » Matte-Ground. і Medium Ort 
BARNET уе т ” Press. Mawson, Felixi. Ensicn, Film. ILFORD Chromatic ii 
CapETT, Royal S'ardard, WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome » Ortho B. П.ғокр, Versatile Rapid, » Empress. 
` Special Ex. Rapid. and Panchromatic. PacET,XXXXX. | т » Ortho. - Marion, Portrait. 
CRITERION, Extra Special ” p Rapid. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 5.1. M Landscape. 
Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. " ydra, | " Sovereign. Раскт, XXX. 
Eastman. Special Ultra Rapid. RAJAR, Special Rapid. N.F WELLINGTON, Landscape 


EDWARDS’ Comet. BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


ILFORD, Monarch x Ortho. 
» Panchromatic. : Cavett, Royal Standard Speed 
4 Versatile, Most Rapid. Extra Rapid. w peedy. 
» Zenith. M Royal Standard RATTEN, 


IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Ortho. 

" Orthochrome 5.5. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma oo. Iso. Extra Rapid. 
F Violet Label. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

MARION, Supreme. | » Ortho. 
PS EpwaRps, Snapshot Iso. 
П.ғоко, Rapid Chromatic 


Bathed. 


LA > “ 
Mawson, Celeritas. 


VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. " 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 


Drop Shutter and P 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 
CADETT,Royal Standard Rapid 


Когак, N.C. Film. | 
Ргето Film Pack. | 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, А, В, and С. 
Film. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

ә Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
П.ғоко, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMiERRE, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 


Mawson, Electric. 

Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


bel. 


қ Gladiator. » Special Rapid. " Protessional. PAGET, XX. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special ' IMPERIAL, Special Rapid CLzRoN, Roll Film | Medium Plates I AJAR Ordinary, 
4, Panchromatic | Leto, Phoenix. " Flat Film. AGFA, Chromo. WARWICK, Ordinary. 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. | LuMiERE, Blue Label. 


Eastman, Rapid. 
4 


i 4, Chromo-Isolar WRATTEN, Instantaneous 
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A RETROSPECT. 
HAT 


advances сап be 
claimed for photographic 
science during the last year 


ог two, and to what may 
they be expected to lead up? Тһе old days have passed 
when amateurs had to make up every solution and even 
sensitise their own plates, and the result must be 
obvious to every thinking photographer—namely, that 
the sense of research and experiment has given place to 
the sense of Art. 

In the earlier days every new invention, апу 
systematic experimental work, was designed to increase 
technical quality; now any new technical advance is con- 
trived to enable the photographer to better express his 
artistic ideas in his pictures. Even in orthochromatic 
work and colour sensitising the excitement has died 
away, and research only continues for the purely com- 


mercial interests of economy or standardisation, or for. 


such recondite subjects as astronomical photography. 


Dry Plate High-water Mark. 
Let us look first at the dry plate. Six or seven years 


ago we were privileged to take part in the great effort: 


made by plate makers to put a label of “4oo Н. and D." 
on their plates; there was a great outcry for the “ultra- 
rapid" variety, though experts wrote repeatedly point- 
ing out the superior advantages of a slightly slower 
type. The fact remains that a plate of undoubted high 
rapidity finds a ready market, and ranks high in the 
favour of amateurs, and this being the case we can look 
with considerable satisfaction at the progress that has 
been made in its manufacture. Fast as plates can be 
made, there is now need for still faster ones for such 
recent innovations as aerial photography. But there 
are to-day a number of exceedinglv rapid plates to be 
had' which are no longer characterised bv the fog and 
rapid deterioration (both in cleanliness and speed) which 
accompanied the early varieties. 

The composition of dry plates still remains silver 
bromide, silver iodide, and gelatine, and the methods of 
producing sensitiveness stil remain the action of 
ammonia and heating the emulsion; but in the use of 
these five “factors” lie the many secrets which have 
given fame and failure to dry plate manufacturers. 
Years of silent but costly research have left little to 
show to the “outsider,” except a clean and highly sensi- 
tive plate of between 300 and доо Н. and D., yet in 
economy of manufacture and the standardisation of 
materials many notable battles have been waged suc- 
cessfully by the dry plate chemist against that most per- 
plexing of sciences— emulsion photography. 

Printing Processes. 

It is perhaps in the printing processes that the most 
obvious of recent achievements have taken place, and 
curiously enough they came about just at a time when 
the desire for artistic and esthetic rendering created а 
demand for them. It is also curious that the late Mr. 
Horsley Hinton and the present editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER have figured so conspicuously among 
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those who raised the status of photo- 
graphic from its technical 
sordidness to its present power of the 
expression and the interpretation оі 
artistic thought. But have bromoil and its kindred pro- 
cesses advanced? Occasionally we hear of variations 
in the use of pigment papers, but the fundamental 
property of bichromate of potash has seen no fresh 
development. It is thirteen years ago now since we 
drew attention at the Royal Photographic Society to 
the possibilities of molybdenum and tungsten for print- 
ing processes. Salts of the latter compound found their 
way later on into one of the silver phosphate printing 
processes, but we must still look upon silver salts, iron 
salts, and bichromated colloids as our only means of 
producing prints in monochrome. 

There has, in fact, been no “sensational” develop- 
ment since the autochrome plate made its appearance. 
A host of possibilities were conjured up when the 
Lumiére brothers placed it on the market; but none of 
them have been realised, although the Paget Prize 
Plate Co. have been working hard in this direction, and 
have attained a measure of success with their stripping 
colour prints on paper. 


The Influence of "The A.P." Pictures and Reproductions. 

As regards artistic progress, and the utilisation of 
existing means of interpretation, the frequent exhibi- 
tions of THE A. P. Little Gallery have borne full testi- 
mony, as have the illustrations in this journal demon- 
strated the higher level to which amateur work has 
attained. It is a notable sign of the times that contem- 
porary photographic journalism is beginning to realise 
the enormous lead THE A. P. has secured in the excel- 
lence of its reproductions, and is taking to heart the 
lessons THE A. P. teaches. The adoption of the German 
method of cheap photogravure, which was shown a year 
or two ago at the R. P. S. exhibition and described in 
these pages, may assist in the matter, and THE A. P. 
is to be congratulated on arousing its contemporaries to 
a sense of the importance of pictorial photographv. 


work 


Press Photography. 

One branch of the work has made immense strides, 
and that is press photography. The demand for pictures 
by the public in every country is beyond dispute, and 
although big newspapers have of necessity to employ 
large staffs of competent photographers, there is always 
room for the amateur (? ) who happens to be at a distant 
spot and has the good sense to send his exposed but 
undeveloped plates by train to the newspaper office, or 
to the station, with an explanatory telegram. News- 
papers and periodicals, too, are publishing many more 
little series of interesting topical pictures than they did 
formerly, and ingenuity and freshness of mind, com- 
bined with promptness and enterprise, cannot fail to 
secure appreciation sooner or later. 

Cinema Work. 

This article would be incomplete without some refer- 

ence to cinematograph work, in which a surprisingly 
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small number of photographic men realise the future 
possibilities even yet. Тһе advance in the quality of 
the pictures, though slow, is of undisputed soundness, 
and extraordinary progress has been made in the per- 
fection of detail mechanism. Тһе fineness of the 
animated photograph may be said to rest largely upon 
the perforating machinery, and perforating devices as 
now used possess almost ideal powers of precision. 
There may be some very interesting advances in colour 
cinematography during the present year—the result of 
a wide amount of experimental work that has taken 
place during the last two years. One new system that 
may be looked for from America is so absurdly simple 
that when it comes into use a good many experts will 
feel rather small because they did not “think of it 
before," but we have good reason for saying that it 
offers the final solution of natural colour cinemato- 
graphy. 

Meantime let us congratulate the Kinemacolor on 
what it has accomplished with only two primaries, and 
take to heart the lesson taught by its enterprising folk. 

Г Looking Forward. 

THE A. P. has undoubtedly scored in being first to 
recognise the importance of home cinematography, 
in the progress of cinema work, as an artistic and edu- 
cative factor. The Cinema Notes started a few weeks 
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ago in these pages are already freely quoted in many 
directions, and will undoubtedly assume important pro- 
portions. It is along these lines that we may look for 
interesting developments of а fascinating phase of 
photographic work, and one in which the genius of the 
amateur may have an opportunity of expansion. 

In pictorial work generally and in exhibitions we 
may look also for continued advancement. The lessons 
of the last London Salon have surely been taken to 
heart by the thousands of visitors who paid to see it, 
and it may not be too much to say that all other exhibi- 
tions in the country this season have profited indirectly 
by the fine example set at 5a, Pall Mall East. 

As a further indication of the advances made in 
pictorial photography, one has but to glance at the 
pages of the new “ Photograms of the Year," and com- 
pare them with a volume of the same annual of, sav, 
eight or ten years ago, to note what real progress has 
occurred. Here we have a direct comparison, not only 
of pictorial representation. but of reproduction methods 
also. Unless hopelessly biassed or deliberately untruth- 
ful, the critic can only own that the advance has been 
enormous. Is it too much to expect that an advance 
equally as great is possible during the next decade? 
In any case there is no doubt that THE A. P. will be 
there to record it without fear or favour. 
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Ornamenting Books by Photographic Means 


Special to “Тһе A. Р. & Р.М.” ü By 
E all possess 

books, and we 

all appreciate 


those that are 
artistically 
fashioned. 
Book ornament- 
ing by photo- 
graphic means 
is, therefore, a 
pastime for the 
winter evenings 
which only 
needs to be 
Briefly stated, the work con- 


known to prove popular. 
sists in selecting one or more volumes, and embellishing 
it or them in as many ways as the process of photo- 
graphy allows. 

Book ornamenting may be conveniently commenced 
by supplying the volume or volumes of our choice with 


lining sheets. These, it may perhaps be necessary to 
explain, are the unnumbered pages which come between 
the cover board and the title page, as well as those 
directly following the index. In many books these 
pages are plain white or deep chocolate; often they are 
coloured a heavy green. To remove these, usually, un- 
sightly sheets, and to place in their stead a delicately 
made photographic enlargement, is but the work of a 
few minutes, yet by so doing the volume gains con- 
siderably in artistic valuc and personal interest. 

An enlargement intended for a lining sheet must be 
double the size of the page of the book, and, of course, 
two are needed for each volume: one for the front and 
one for the back opening. The trimming of these 
photographic prints is rather an exacting business, for 
we never know just how much to allow for tucking into 
the cover hinge. It is, therefore, a good idea to shape 
an ordinary piece of paper to the necessary size, by trial, 
and to use it as a guide when cutting the actual enlarge- 
ment. ; | 

The second stage of book ornamenting consists in 
fashioning an artistic title-page to take the place of the 
one provided in the volume. The easiest way of doing 
this is to take a white card, to decorate it with one or 
more photographic prints, and to add, by hand, such 
date as title, author, publisher, etc.—using Indian ink— 
and then to 
Copy the 
whole in the 
camera, sub- 
sequently en- 
larging (о 
the size of 
the page if 
necessary. 

This title- 
page may be 
made as 
elaborate ог 
as plain as 
personal 
taste deter- 
mines, but 
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An Enlargement used for a Lining Sheet. 


STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


the scheme of design should always harmonise with the 
scope of the book. We must not use still-life pictures, 
for instance, when the title-page is destined to figure 
in a work on travel, nor should a winter scene find its 
way into a treatise obviously connected with summer 
topics. In cases where we feel that our powers of 
lettering are not as good as we should like, it will be 
wise to cut out the particulars from the original title- 
page, and to work them into the scheme of the photo- 
graphic substitute. 

Another feature of the book which permits of photo- 
graphic embellishment is the contents page. Much the 
neatest way, in this case, is to cut out the one supplied 
in the volume undergoing treatment, and to paste it on 
to an enlarge- 
ment in such a 
manner that 
the photograph 
acts as a frame 
for the letter- 
press. The 
whole is then 
copied іп the 
camera, and 
the print which 
is subsequently 
made provides 
a new title- 
page, which 
should add con- 
siderably to the 
attractive 


nature of the 
book. 
Chapter head- 


ings, initial 
letters, and end 
pieces are also 
open to artistic 
treatment, but 
if, as is pro- 
bable, these are 
to be fixed to 
the original 
pages of the 
book, it is im- 
perative that 
they be made on the thinnest sensitised paper that 18 
procurable. 

One little hint may well be interposed here. We must 
never close a book after having fixed prints to its pages 
without sandwiching these latter between two pieces of 
thin cardboard faced with blotting paper. If these cards 
are omitted, the moisture from the mountant will pene- 
trate to other pages, and give the whole volume an 
unpleasant cockle. 

Of course, our scheme of book beautifying would not 
be complete without provision for-a set of book-plates. 
These may be made in a variety of ways. The simplest 
method is to take a piece of transparent paper, and to 
trace a suitable design in pen and ink on to it. Ву 
using the paper as a negative, prints of a bold character 
are obtained, showing a dark ground with white letter- 


Book Plate made as suggested. 
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ing and design. The success of this system depends to 
a zreat extent on the selection of a transparent paper 
possessing neither grain nor texture markings. ` 
Having provided our book or books with title and 
contents pages, head and tail pieces, and lining sheets, 
we mav profitably cast among our store of negatives to 
see if any of 
them bear upon 
the topics dis- 
cussed in the 
letterpress. 
Should any of 
them do so, 
prints should 
be made апа 
mounted on 
sheets of art 
paper similar in 
size to the pages 
of the book. To 
fix these art 
leaves, we 
should employ 
a- tough paper 
hinge, one flap 
of which is 
pasted to the 
extra art leaf, 
d and the other to 
the inner edge of a page of the volume. Most books 
will take a few insets in this way without bulging, but 
should there be many illustrations to add, it will be 
advisable to send the volume to the bookbinder, and get 
him to pull it to pieces, interleave it, and then rebind it. 
The work of extra illustrating proves intensely fasci- 
nating, for its possibilities seem never-ending. Given 
that the book or books which have been selected are 
of average scope, legitimate material for the photo- 
grapher comes to light from all quarters. Not only 
do buildings, ornaments, animals, flowers, people, cus- 
toms, etc., supply material for the process of extra illus- 
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trating, but so also do the pictures to be found in other 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals. 

Our last stage in the art of book beautifying deals 
with the provision of photographically ornamented 
covers. For this work Wellington’s Cream Bromide 
canvas is unrivalled. Each cover should be prepared 
in three sections : two for the flaps, and one for the back. 
Designs are first planned on fair-sized cards, then photo- 
graphed and printed on to the canvas bromide. This 
latter work is a little fidgetv, but not really difficult if 
the ordinary printing frame is discarded, and the ex- 
posures made in a picture-frame the glass of which is 
larger than the flat face of the book. 

Two hints in conclusion. It is well to avoid P.O.P. 
prints for all book work: platinotypes, gaslight and 
bromide prints being much preferable. 

" Lustralene," a product of the Vanguard firm, is very 
useful for filling the pores of any prints which, from 
their position or importance, are likely to suffer much 
handling. 
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A Cover Design. 


THE PACKING-CASE CURSE. 


Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer and Photozraphic News." 


HE poor photographer who happens to have a friend who is 
T a friend of the secretary of some photographic society, or 
who, by hook or by crook, has ever had his full name and 
address in the index of some photographic catalogue, finds each 
morning upon his breakfast table numerous wistful invitations 
to exhibit his valuable works at one shilling per picture. There 
are little baits about collecting from a neighbouring exhibition, 
free of charge, and a studied note concerning reasonable care 
of exhibits. So far so bad. The photographer continues his 
hurried breakfast, reads the advertisements on the back of the 
entry form, and forgets all about it. 

Now, one knows why entry forms for provincial exhibitions 
are not given a second thought by the average photographer. 
It is not because, say, a commission of 10 per cent. will be 
deducted from all pictures that he sells, or because entry forms 
must be properly filled up. Even the clause stating the judge's 
decision shall be final is not a really serious deterrent. There 
is just one paragraph, and it reads thus: — 

Framing апа Packing Cases.—Al exhibits (except those in 
(74) must be the unaided work of the exhibitor. They must be 
framed and fitted with rings or mirror plates for hanging... . 
All packing cases must bear the owner's name outside. 

There's the rub. Who (except tht pot-hunting maniac) is 
going to trouble about packing cases, and frames, and mirror 
plates, and rings, or sending heaps of glass up and down the 
country? Expense is one great consideration, and another 1s 
the receipt of the following note from the exhibition agents : — 
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DEAR SirR,—We are sorry to inform you that the glass of four 
of your pictures was found badly smashed on arrival. "Murk 
at Eventide" has been rather scratched thereby, but the others 
are intact. We shall be obliged by your instructions as to re- 
glazing these pictures. Our charges will be 2s. 6d.—Yours 
faithfully, CARELESS AND Co. 

If this glass came back unbroken our photographer would not 
mind so much—but it does not. And so the photographer 
exhibits not at provincial shows. 

So much for the mischief—now for the remedy. Some years 
ago the Salon showed all its foreign work under sheets of 
glass; the А. Р. Little Gallery has done so for several seasons ; 
the Camera Club also adopts this method in its house exhibi- 
tions, and no scheme of exhibiting prints could be more refined 
or attractive. А good sheet of plate glass per print, and draw- 
ing pins to hold it in place, are all that is necessary. 

And the result? Well, photographers will send packages of 
prints for a few pence bv post, nothing will be broken, and no 
notes will come from exhibition agents. Secretaries and their 
hanging committees will not begin to rave and tear their hair 
(their respective hair) because no mirror plates are attached. 
Their work will be simplified, arrangements will be facilitated, 
and the work of returning prints reduced to a minimum. The 
exhibitor will not be disgusted (as he is at present), and the 
practice of provincial exhibiting will grow apace. 

Depend upon it, that initial outlay in sheets of glass and 
drawing pins will be found a gilt-edged investment. 
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OST of the photographers with whom I come in con- 
M tact appear to be divided into two camps—those 
who shout loudly for sharp, clean photographs— 
which they are pleased to call “straight photography”; and 
those who uphold the other sort of work—which for want of 
a better title at the moment I will call “fuzzy.” But, 
strangely enough, so soon as one of the professors of 
“ straightness ” manages by accident to infuse a little softness 
into the bard edges of his prints, and really secures a pic- 
torial result of some tonal value, he promptly becomes a 
rabid partisan of the “fuzzy” school. I have had -this 
change of front happen so frequently among my many 
photographic friends that the question of real appreciation 
of the “rightness” or “wrongness” of either straight or 
fuzzy work per se does not appear to enter into the question 
at all. It 1s seemingly a matter of personal production. 
When the worker is only capable of producing the auto- 
matic result that the camera snapshot gives him, he is apt 
to sneer at the worker who sees further and who has greater 
control of his tools. The worker who succeeds is the one 
who knows just when to make the most of the purely 
mechanical straightness of photography and its wonderful 
power for rendering textures, and is not blind to the pos- 
sibilities for picture making that the control of tonal values 
and suppression of unnecessary detail place in his hands. 
I have had during the past few weeks quite a number of 
inquiries for the best methods of introducing a certain 
amount of softness when making enlargements. I have 
already described one or two methods of local control some 
weeks ago, but for the benefit of new readers and others I 
give this week and in the following contribution a series 
of notes on the different methods available for the amateur. 
Diffusion.—By this term is here meant a general but 
slight softening of the details of the picture. This often 
gives an acceptable blending effect, and also acts in sug- 
gesting the softening effect of atmosphere or haziness, but 
it should not be carried to the extent of being conspicuously 
noticeable, i.e., we require the effect without displaying the 
means whereby it is obtained. 

1) The first method which naturally suggests itself to 
everyone is that of putting the image very slightly out of 
focus. Sometimes it is a good plan to give half of the expo- 
sure with the image sharp, and the other half with the image 
thus softened. Moving the lens to and fro during the 
exposure has been suggested, but is not to be recommended, 
as it is apt to give double images, owing to the sway or 
backlash of the apparatus. 

(3) The use of rough-surface paper is also an obvious 
means to employ. 

(3) Holding a piece of plate glass close in front of the 
lens during part of the exposure serves to put the image out 
of focus. The special point about this method is that the 
corners and margins of the picture are more affected (by 
refraction displacement) than the central part of the picture. 
It is fairly obvious that the piece of glass must be held with 
its plane perpendicular to the optic axis of the lens. 

(4) Another curious suggestion is that of placing some 
dark, warm body, e.g., a kettle containing very hot water, 
on the ground below, or a little in front of the lens. This 
causes an uprush of warmed air, giving a quivering of the 
image such as we see when viewing a landscape over a 
sandy shore, made warm with the summer sun's hot rays. 
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The plan requires discrimination, as it does not seem to be 
a very controllable method. 

Diffusing screens of various kinds, to be used in various 
ways, have been suggested and employed. First as to the 
methods of use: (1) We may mount a piece of fine thread, 
fine mesh net, or open-mesh chiffon, on a piece of clear 
glass, and lay this, with the fabric side down, in contact 
with the bromide paper, keeping it at rest during the whole 
time of the exposure. This produces a more or i regular 
line pattern over the print, which obviously will be most 
visible, by force of contrast, in the darkest part of the 
picture. By this means it is possible to give a suggestion 
that the resulting picture is on a canvas or fabric basis. It 
is more suitable for use in the case of large-scale, boldly 
lighted portraits than perhaps any other class of subject. 

Among the substances used in this way may be mentioned 
finely ground glass, matt celluloid tissue and tracing papers, 
bolting cloth (also called milling silk), chiffon, net, and fine 
muslin. 

Many of these substances, i.e., chiffon, bolting cloth, and 
net, etc., may be used in a quite different way, giving а 
different effect. If, let us say, a piece of bolting cloth be 
held an inch or so away from the enlarged image, very little 
pattern of the mesh will be seen, but the contrasts of the 
picture will be modified. Тһе network of the material acts 
as a partial diffuser, stopping and scattering some of the 
light. The effect or result is that part of the light passes 
through the holes of the screen and forms an enfeebled 
image compared with that given when the screen is absent 
and part of the light is scattered over the picture generally. 
The definition is softened and the contrasts of light and 
shade are also softened. These effects are both under con- 
trol dependent on the nature and position of the diffusing 
screen. 

Screen Holder.—It is very convenient to have a firm, 
easily handled holder for the diffusing material, so that it 
is kept flat, clean, and creaseless. Out of stout card, e.g., 
straw or mill board, cut a rectangular hole not less than 
the largest piece of paper to be used for enlarging. Allow | 
a couple of inches card margin all the way round. Thus, 
for a 12 by ro in. opening the outside dimensions of the 
card would be 16 by 14 in. Cut the material with an inch 
margin all the way round, i.e. 14 by 12. Lay this flat 
down on a sheet of clean paper over-night, in a slightly damp 
place, so that it may absorb a trace of moisture. Next 
morning run a brush line of thick gum water or watery 
seccotine round the card opening, half an inch away from 
the opening, and lay this down on the material screen. 
When this 1s dry, it will contract enough to render it taut 
and flat. Cut a second card of the same size as the first 
piece. Fix the two cards face to face with a liberal band- 
line of seccotine, and dry under pressure. Should the 
screen get dirty or creased, it must be unmounted, washed, 
and ironed flat betwcen two pieces of muslin stretched flat. 
Chiffon is very much cheaper than milling silk, and is just 
now much in vogue, but the milling silk is in many ways 
preferable, and with care should last a lifetime. 

Prices and Grades.— Bolting cloth, i.e., milling silk, 83 by 
61, 7d. ; то by 8, 9d. ; 13 by 11, 1s. 4d. ; 16 by 13, 25. 5; 23 by 
17, 45. For pictures up to, say, 12 by то, à mesh of 100- 
120 per inch is suitable, but for larger sizes a 70-100 mesh is 
preferable. 
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Special to “ The A. PS P. N.” 


“HE term “Northern” is so well 
known now that it readily comes 


to the mind of almost every 
! photographer іп connection with ideas 
© of excellent management and notable 
| pictorial quality. It has established 
itself as one of the prominent events of the photographic 
year, and holds a unique position of its own. The fact 
that it is always held in the North of England, as the name 
imphes, is for the good of photography, as it draws into its 
ranks workers who might not be induced to join move- 
ments and to send into exhibitions whose habitat is always 
in London. From a feeling of camaraderie and esprit de 
corps it also causes a rally of good workers who are to be 
found in that most fertile quarter for everything strong, 
virile, and go-ahead—Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
Northern counties. | 

Manchester, where the exhibition is held this year in the 
Art Gallery, claims to have originated the movement which 
issued in the holding of these periodical exhibitions, though 
the first “Northern” exhibition was really held in Liver- 
pool in the year 1904. The Manchester Amateurs wrote to 
Liverpool and another society and proposed such a union 
for exhibition purposes. ‘The idea was well received, taken 
up, and discussed, and finally it was arranged that Man- 
chester should hold an exhibition in 1903, while the scheme 
was being worked out. But to Liverpool falls the honour, 
as has been said, of holding the first exhibition under the 
term “Northern” in 1904. 

Ав to the matter of actual management, a permanent set 
of representatives from Manchester and Liverpool overrule 
the main policy of the exhibition, but the details and all 
responsibility rest with the local secretary. The permanent 
representatives include Drs. Thurstan Holland and A. T. 
Lakin, Messrs. Dibden, Morris, Phelps, with S. L. 
Coulthurst, of Manchester, and C. F. Inston, of Liverpool. 
The two latter have been members from the start, and are 
the exhibition secretaries in their respective towns. The 
oe " owes much to the unselfish labours of these two 

en. 

The exhibition this year, which is of a very high standard 
could not have been organised without an immense amount 
of voluntary labour, and in giving this the local men, in- 
cluding James Shaw (President), Dr. Lakin, Dr. Hoffert 
R. B. Fisherden, J. J. Phelps, Charles Lindsay, and others too 
numerous to mention individually, have been lavish of their 
time and effort. І 

А first glance at this important exhibition shows several 
characteristics worth noting. It has, for example, a strong 
foreign section. At a rough guess, after seeing all the pic- 
tures, I should say that about two-fifths are from abroad. 
l'his, too, is no commonplace foreign work, but from many 
of the best men. А good deal of it was hung in the Salon. 
and a good deal more would have been hung in the Salon 
had there been room. Men who submit thirty or forty prints 
to the selecting committee cannot get more than two or 
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By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


three hung in London, 
but a large art gallery, 
like that in which the 
“ Northern ” 1s held, сап 
afford to be more in- 
clusive. The best English workers support the Northern, 
some in the competitive section, and many others, includ- 
ing notable members of the London Salon, by sending work 
merely to be hung without seeking awards. 

Another point is the predominance of Salon work. Out 
of 1,700 prints in monochrome and colour sent for the 
judges’ selection 700 were put on one side as possible; of 
these about 200 had been hung in Salon, or were sent from 
Salon exhibitors direct. New names will be found amongst 
the senders of pictures accepted, both from at home and 
abroad, and one characteristic may be the emergence of one 
or two men not hitherto well known in photography. 

The work accepted from abroad is framed by the com- 
mittee in narrow black frames, which certainly have an 
effective appearance. Тһе honours list (given below) will 
show that, as is usually a characteristic feature of the 
Northern, many local men, in spite of the severity of the 
competition for any sort of honour, have done well, and 
kept the name and fame of the northern counties to the 
fore. Several are found in the list of plaque winners, 
though in competition with some of the strongest English 
and foreign workers. 

Fuller details will be given later, with reproductions of 
some of the outstanding pictures. Two of the plaque-win- 
ning pictures are reproduced in this issue of THE A.P. 
(See pages 11 and 14.) 

THE AWARDS. 


Pictorial Prints.—Plaques to E. T. Holding, “ Pictures” ; 
Marcus Adams, “Innocence”; James Shaw, “Give Us this 
Day our Daily Bread"; J. McKissack, "The Fountain"; 
C. Е. Inston, “Dawn”; Н. Y. Summons, “Thebes, an lm- 
pression”; and Peter Orr, "On the Braes of Gleniffer." 
Hon. Mention: W. L. Rea, S. L. Coulthurst, J. W. Addi- 
son, Fred Judge, R. B. Penman, Dwight A. Davis, Alex. 
Hamilton, A. Romano, Bertram Cox, John Smith, H. Jack- 
son, Rowe Lewis, T. Lee Syms, Miss Herta Klose, Mrs. 
Carine Cadby, Will Cadby, and Harry Lindoe. 


Colour Prints, Pictorial.— Plaques to Madame D'Ora and 
Charles F. Stuart. 

Lantern Slides.—Plaques to James Shaw and W. A. Clark. 
Hon. Mention to W. Hill, R. Chalmers, and R. Fleming. 


Autochromes.—Plaques to H. Irving, G. R. Marsh, and 
Dr. Brockman. Hon. Mention to Miss Woolley, H. Koester, 
Urwick M. Jones, H. Essenhigh Corke, A. Brewins, E. A. 
Barton, T. D. Ralli, and J. C. Warburg. | 

Natural History and Technical.—Plaque to Dr. Hutchin- 
son. Hon. Mention to Alfred Taylor, Dr. Bythel, C. 
Thurstan Holland, Dr. Butcher, W. E. A. Erman, R. B. 
Fisherden, and Dr. Hoffert. 


A further report of the exhibition teill appear in next week's issue. 
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THE “ENSIGN” SMOKING CONCERT. 


HE King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, presented a highly 

festive appearance on December 20, when Messrs. Hough- 
tons, Ltd., held their seventh annual smoking concert. Тһе 
Ensign smoker gets better every year, and the-many hundreds 
present thoroughly enjoyed the “all-star” programme so ably 
directed by Mr. Phil Payne. Mr. Edgar Houghton occupied the 
chair, and was supported by Mr. George Houghton. Both had a 
stirring reception. The toast of "The Firm" was enthusiasti- 
cally received, and was ably responded to by Mr. Edgar Hough- 


ton. Mr. J. Harrington of Australia, also made a brief but 
happy little speech. 

Mr. Barclay Gammon was a great favourite, the Miles Stavor- 
dale Quintette were encored repeatedly, Mr. Charles Pond's 
“Glimpses of Life," Mr. Dutch Daly and his favourite concer- 
tina went down well, and the choruses of Miss Ruby Wilson's 
songs, joined in by all present, *brought down the house." 

A collection made during the evening in aid of the Playgoers’ 
Club Pantomime Fund for Poor Children realised over £20. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. By J. МСК155АСК. 
This picture his been awarded a Plaque at the Northern Exhibition, now open at the City Art Gallery, Manchester. See p. 10. 
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By WILL CADBY. 


MORGINS RINK, SWITZERLAND, 


See article on opposite page. 
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*WISS SNOWSCAPES 


By WILL CADBY. 
Special to " The A. P. 8 P. Ме 


Іт is too late in the day 
to extol the possibilities and 
: beauties of snow expanses 
for photography. They have been 
recommended over and over again, 
and every photographer one meets 
acknowledges their unrivalled 
| suitability for black and white 
work. But how few deliberately go out with 
the determination to record the light and 
shade of the upper snows ! 

Elimination—both of detail and colour—is 
the chief asset in snow photography. With 
a little care we can generally get our subject 
as simple on the ground glass as we wish it 
to appear on the print, and should there be 
ugly dark spots that have been overlooked 
when focussing, they are easily blocked out 
on the negative. In many lightings, colour, 
that snare of the unwary, is almost absent, so 
we are not led astray by its blandishments. 

Personally, there seems no more engrossing 
"sport," if such an expression may be used in 
relation to art, than to start away on ski, 
armed with a capable but small camera as our 
fowling piece, with a few reliable backed 
plates stowed away in the rucksack as 
ammunition, simply bent on studying, and, if 
possible, recording the light tones on snow in 
the high Alps. To continue our analogy, we 
more nearly resemble the fisherman than any 
other sportsman, for we are contented with a 
small and sometimes even an empty bag, as 
we have during our expedition seen much and 
thought even more, and apart from photo- 
graphy altogether an expedition on ski alone into the 
silent and pathless wastes lying above the busy hotel 
centres offers plenty of excitement and diversion. 

One of the chief difficulties in photographing big 
expanses of snow is to suggest the size of our surround- 
ings. One wants some familiar object by which to 
measure the immensity of the snow landscape. Of 
course, a figure or tree can be introduced in the fore- 
ground, but this often spoils the effect by placing a dark 
spot, and probably a very dark spot compared with the 
rest of the tones of the picture, just where it is not 
wanted. It is certainly right that our photograph 
should tell the tale of immensity, but, more important 
still, it should tell the tale of snow. Now these dazzling 
snowscapes, often all a-glitter in the sun, are impossible 
to render absolutely truthfully, for after all we have only 
white paper with which to suggest our highest note, a 
very different tone indeed to sun on snow. And yet we 
must be content with it, and be most careful that our 
snow shadows are not many tones below it, or they will 
look muddy, certainly a state of affairs that is less like 
Nature in the Alps than when we use white paper for 
the highest light. But this means our picture will be 
not very striking, and, incidentally, a terror to the block 
maker. 

For these two difficulties I am afraid there is no way 
of escape unless we over-correct with too deep a 
coloured screen, and develop hard, as some do, and turn 
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IN THE BED OF THE RIVER. 


a deep blue sky into a savage storm cloud, and the 
dainty detail on the snow into London mud. So we 
must ignore the block maker, and be content with deli- 
cate effects, thereby more nearly approaching a truthful 
representation of the subject. 

But this is a digression, for the illustrations to these 
notes have been chosen with the idea of illustrating the 
question of scale only. Іп “Могріпв Rink," taken at 
the beginning of an expedition, while the rink and its 
busy skaters were still in sight below us, the scale was 
easily suggested, not only by the ski-er in the middle 
distance, but also by the skaters on the rink, the chálets 
of the village, and the dark fir wood behind. Further 
on, the sun-flecked, snow-covered boulders of the 
mountain stream (“In the Bed of the River ") demanded 
attention, especially as the view shown is close to the 
mineral spring which made Morgins comparatively 
famous before it burst on the world as one of the finest 
ski-ing centres. Here there would have been nothing 
in particular by which to gauge the scale of things had 
not the photographer, divested of his ski, floundered 
about in the deep snow looking for the best point of 
view, and so made footprints that to some extent bring 
the scale home to the observer. At any rate, it was a 
subject that allowed very little time for thought, the sun 
coming through the trees, and lighting up the boulders 
for a few minutes only. But on the big snow-slopes one 
has to rely alone on the rendering of snow. 
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ON THE BRAES OF GLENIFFER. 


By 
PETER ORR. 


This picture has been 
awarded a Plaque 

at the Northern Exhibition, 
now open at the 

City Art Galleru, Manchester. 
See р. 10). 
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OME cinematography and the influence of the cinemato- 
H graph are topics that are affording the lay press a consider- 
able amount of copy at the moment. One hears on all sides of 
new patents for small projection machines for home use. The 
Westminster Gazette fully endorses our remarks of a few weeks 
ago, and says: 


“The day of the cinematograph in the home would seem to 
have come. Since the early days of motion-pictures many kinds 
of apparatus have been placed on the market for the use of 
amateurs in making cinematograph films. Some of these have 
been very ingenious, but none that I know can be said to have 
achieved commercial success. The problem was attacked from 
the wrong end. The making of original negative films is a 
costly matter which requires a great deal of practical experience 
if it is to be successful. The number of those who could afford 
the cost is very small. The time and trouble required are an 
even more serious handicap upon those whose photography is 
only a recreation. But the showing of motion pictures in the 
home is an altogether different matter. That is within the 
capacity of most men. One predicts with some certainty that 
the home picture theatre will be an exceedingly popular form of 
entertainment, and one that will be profitable to those who cater 
for it." p 

The “Empire” Home Cinematograph, 

During the Christmas week we had an opportunity of giving a 
home cinematograph a severe practical test with a large audience 
of small children. The instrument used was the Empire Home 
cinematograph, made by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, of Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., to which we have referred in 
previous “Cinema Notes.” This excellently made apparatus not 
only includes a perfect projection system for films, but is also 
a very fine optical lantern for ordinary lantern slides. It was 
thus possible on the occasion mentioned to intersperse the motion 
pictures with a variety of lantern slides suitable to the audi- 
ence. For instance, the series telling the stories of “The Water 
Babies,” “Peter Pan,” and “Alice in Wonderland ” are beauti- 
fully produced coloured slides that delight the hearts of all 
children. They are accompanied with a properly arranged story, 
and are also supplied by Messrs. Butcher, who specialise in these 
series of slides, and have an immense stock of all subjects. This 
drawing-room cinema entertainment, plus lantern show, was 
easily first in popular favour and might readily have been con- 
tinued indefinitely. For similar home gatherings no better form 
of entertainment can be suggested. It is worthy of note that 
the Empire cinematograph, in spite of its low price, £5 155., is 
a standard model make for hard wear, and with a suitable light 
would be capable of projecting a very large picture in a big hall. 
It takes all standard films, but for home use it is recommended 
that subjects on non-flam film be asked for. 


Cinematographic Realism and Art. 

On p. 6 supp. of this week's issue we reproduce an incident from 

one of the most strikingly realistic films of modern times. This 
is taken from the adaptation of the drama * Quo Vadis?" which 
has recently been made by the Cines Company (of Rome). The 
fiim will shortly be on view at the picture palaces throughout 
the country, and every amateur worker should make an effort to 
see it. The amazing arrangements of the groups and crowds, 
and the pictorial realism of the entire production, is a triumph 
for cinematography that 1s at least equal to the beautiful render- 
ing of * The Miracle," now being exhibited with all its original 
musical effects, and a much more realistic setting, at Covent 
Garden Opera House. These films are especially notable in 
that they demonstrate in a very marked manner how the cine- 
matograph rendering of a given subject can far surpass the 
actual theatrical production with its scenic limitations. 

Whilst on the topic of the increasing tendency towards more 
artistic productions in living pictures, and the lessons to be 
learnt therefrom by the observant amateur photographer who 
studies the arrangement and composition of the pictures as well 
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THE ADVENIT OF THE HOME CINEMATOGRAPH. 


as the subject, it may be well to suggest to some producers that 
art films should not be /00 picturesque. Nothing is so effectual 
in art as common sense and plain dealing, although it should 
not be forgotten that in a work of art of any description there 
should be a marked evidence of the whole energy of the artist. 
Again, it is not "subject " only that we work for an photography, 
nor artistic treatment, in the sense of pure beauty of form and 
tone, but a combination of these two, or, to use a borrowed 
platitude, “the artistic treatment of the subject." There is a silly 
popular insistence that “subject” is the only thing worth attend- 
ing to in a picture, and that it is artistic if it is “ pleasing to the 
eye." The artist knows that his perception of an object or 
scene as beautiful, depends partly on his apprehension of the 
unity of the whole, and partly on his attention to the arrange- 
ments of the parts. The parts of a picture should not be con- 
sidered as separate things, or the artistic value will be lost. The 
more effective the final impression of a picture is—when it 
engages the attention as a complete work, and not as a variety of 
individval parts having a common connection—the greater will 
become its artistic worth. 

The amateur should watch for the exemplification of these art 
principles when viewing the films at the picture theatre. He 
will at first find himself passing judgment upon the merits or 
demerits of the component parts of a film, which he will analyse 
with tedious ingenuity. After a little practice, however, with a 
rapid glance he will be able to estimate the general effect of the 
entire composition, and will criticise the ability the picture 
possesses in presenting one single grand impression. 


The Cinematography of Rapid Movement. 

Considerable progress 1s being made in France with regard to 
the cinematography of rapidly moving objects. We learn from 
a French journal that an apparatus was recently shown at the 
Académie des Sciences which, by means of an electric spark, 
gives 2,000 cinematograph images per second. By slowing down 
the movement зоо times on projection, it 15 still possible to 
synthesise the flight of insects, and it may be by some such 
means as this that the science of aviation will be developed and 
made complete. This apparatus, however, is only applicable to 
movements of small extent, and another apparatus, having a 
more general application, has been invented by M. Noguès. This 
gives 180 images per second, and on projecting the views in the 
ordinary way a slow synthesis of the movements of the flying 
pigeon has been made. Without stopping the continuity of 
motion, the speed may be slowed down to one-twentieth of what 
it was formerly, and thus the series of movements may be 
observed with ease. 

Recording Pistol-fire. 

Even these do not exhaust the wonders of the cinematography 
of super-rapid motion. Ап apparatus was recently brought 
before the Physical Society of Germany by Cranz, professor at 
the military college at Charlottenburg, and Glatzel, which per- 
mits the frequency of the images to be varied within wide limits, 
from 200 per second up to perhaps 100,000 per second. This 
apparatus has been applied particularly to the study of projec- 
tiles. A pistol automatically charged for an initial velocity of 
nearly a thousand feet per second, being set off by an electro- 
magnetic arrangement, gave some records which showed the 
whole process clearly. A fragment of wood was placed near the 
mouthpiece of the pistol, and was shown being progressively 
crushed at the firing. This crushing of the wood in the pro- 
jected picture occupied an appreciable time, and, what is even 
more curious, the crushing was observed to continue after the 
projectile had passed on. It is hoped in this way to elucidate 
various problems concerning the working of firearms, the deter- 
mination of recoil, the perforation of metal plates, and so forth. 


The Internstional Protection of Rights in 
Cinematograph Films. 
From the well-known publishing firm, Messrs. Gauthier- 
Villars, of Paris, we receive an essay on this subject, the author 
being M. Potu, who is a well-known French barrister. The work 
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in question discusses the matter from the point of view of the 
Berne Convention, and many references to legal authorities are 
given, while in an appendix the author gives his conjectures as 
to the practical bearing of existing laws in various countries. 
The caution with which views are expressed by M. Potu con- 
trasts markedly with the dictatorial confidence of the average 
non-legal writer when treating of a legal subject. 
before us is well worthy of a place in a legal library, although M. 
we fear that the layman who wants his law in that concise and 
epigrammatical form which so often misguides, may not fully 
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HOW TO MAKE A BELLOWS FOR 
A. CAMERA OR ENLARGING APPARATUS. 


ANY an amateur would like to know 

how to construct a modern enlarging 
apparatus, or some other similar piece of 
photographic apparatus requiring a bel- 
lows, but is deterred by the seeming difh- 
culty there would be in making this part 
of the work. There is nothing difficult, 
however, in constructing a first-class bel- 


Fig. 1. 

lows of either the square or the conical 
shape, and if the following instructions 
are carefully carried out, the amateur will 
be in possession of not only a bellows 
equal to any he could buy, but have the 
additional satisfaction in knowing it was 
his own workmanship, and made at a very 
trifling cost of time and money. 

To make a bellows for an enlarging ap- 
paratus to enlarge from half-plate, procure 
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Fig. 


from a printing office a sheet of thin white 
card, a little thicker than an ordinary 
visiting card. This will cost one penny. 
Pin it on to a drawing board, and rule 
upon it a series of parallel lines, § in. 
apart. With a T square rule two lines at 
right angles, one 8 in. from the end of 


_clearness the full number of strips 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
page, and will be paid for at current rates 
be concise, and 


if published. 
preferably illustrated by 


card, and the other 6 in. from that. With 
a set square working on the edge of the 
T square, rule small lines at an angle of 
45 degrees, which will give a drawing 
similar to fig. 1. Now with a sharp knife 
and a straight.edge cut the card up into 
strips through the Lines, afterwards 
cutting off the corners with a pair of 
sharp scissors. This will give you 
twenty long strips and the same 
number of shorter ones, which will 
be enough to make a bellows of 
9j in. expansion. (For the sake of 


are not shown on fig. 1.) 

Now obtain from an upholsterers' 
supply warehouse a third of a yard 
of black American cloth, such as is 
used for covering furniture. ‘The 
kind with the morocco finish 1s best 
for the purpose. Lay this face 
downwards on a drawing board, and 
stretch tight with drawing pins. Now 
rule parallel lines lengthwise, and 
11-16ths of an inch apart, from one 
edge to the other of the cloth. Then 
rule a line across one end at right angles 
to the others, leaving a strip of cloth 1 in. 
wide at the end—this is for glueing over 
when the two ends are joined together- 
and set off parallel lines at the following 
distances from the first: 73in.,11-16thsin., 
53 in., 11-16ths in., 73 in., 11-16ths in., and 
52 in. (see fig. 2). This drawing gives the 
positions for glueing on the strips of card. 


2 
2. 


Starting with the long ones at the top, 
attach with thin glue a row of cards in 
every other space, so that their points 
come to the bottom of the two lines 11-16ths 
in. apart, and below these glue a row ot 
the shorter strips so that their points 
come to the top of the two lines, being 
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appreciate M. Potu's essay. 
referring to the law of copyright in cinematograph films as 
expounded by Mr. MacGillivray at the Camera Club. The advice 
given was sound and to the point, and our brief epitome of the 
matter should be retained for reference by those who are not 
fully acquainted with the question of copyright in films. The 
notes will also be useful used in conjunction with the essay by 
Potu, the exact title of which is *La Protection Inter- 
nationale des (Œuvres Cinématographiques, d'apres la Convention 
de Berne, Revisée à Berlin еп 1005.” 


are invited for this 
Articles 
diagrams and 


January 6, 1013. 


Recently we had ап opportunity of 


careful that the second row of strips are 
glued cn in the alternate spaces, and not 
immediately below the top row. Con- 
tinue with the alternate rows of strips to 
the bottom. Fig. 2 also shows how the 
cloth will look after the cards have been 
glued on, the solid black representing the 
cards, and the white parts being the 
cloth. Enough strips are shown to give 
a clear idea as to how they are glued on. 
The full number in a row will, of course, 
be ten. 

Now give the cloth and strips of card a 
coat of thin black paint, made by work- 
ing up dry lamp-black with as much 
Japan gold size as will stand on the end 
of a palette knife, thinned to working 
consistency with turps. The amount of 
Japan gold size does not matter very 
much, but plenty must be put in to fix 
the paint, as the absorption of the cloth 
and card will prevent any tendency to dry 


glossy. 


When thoroughly dry, take the 
cloth up from the board and cut out to 
the zig-zag shape across the bottom of the 
cloth. Then bend the whole thing round 
lengthwise and glue the gimped lower end 
to the т in. strip which has been left 
across the top. Lay it down on the table 
with a strip of wood inside the bellows on 
the joint, with one or two weights upon it 
to keep it flat till dry. It will now look 
like a long tube of cloth, and resemble 
anything but the smart square bellows 
that the amateur hoped to make. When 
the joint is dry, however, if the bellows 
is turned on end on the table and the 
mechanic pushes his fingers into the two 
top side pleats, and someone else at the 
same time does the same with the oppo- 
site corners, the whole thing will collapse 
without any trouble, and form a perfect 
pleated bellows. All that remains is to 
attach the bellows to the front board of 
the camera or enlarger with glue, and glue 
the back on in the same way; and for a 
total cost of 7d. the amateur will have as 
good a bellows as can. be bought for 
3s. 6d. The photograph shows one ot 
two which the writer has made, one for an 
enlarger, and the one illustrated for a lan- 
tern. PP ow 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


Sir,—At this time of year many amateurs, ignoring the 
possibilities of winter photography, put their cameras away until 
next season, and probably again look at their apparatus a day 
or two previous to leaving for a holiday. Then it may be found 
that one or two comparatively trivial repairs are needed, and 
the apparatus is returned to the manufacturer with the request 
that the repairs be effected and the outfit sent back by return of 

ost. 

i The repairs may be quite small matters in themselves, requir- 
ing possibly only an hour or two to effect, and the amateur 
cannot understand why the manufacturer should require a week, 
perhaps a fortnight, to do the work required. In the spring and 
summer months, especially just before a public holiday, the 
number of repairs which are received by most manufacturers is 
so great that even quite small jobs take a comparatively long 
time, as they have to be done in rotation, this being the only fair 
way to deal with them. The worker who leaves his repairs until 
the last moment has not infrequently to be disappointed. 

In the winter months manufacturers are not so busy, and 
while we do not suppose any welcome repairs, they know they 
have to be done, and are then in a better position to undertake 
them. The amateur who knows some defects іп his apparatus 
need repair would be best advised were he to get these remedied 
during the winter months, and if he must put his camera away 
for its winter sleep, to do so after it has been put in condition 
for its next season's work. The camera would then be ready for 
use whenever it is needed. 

The amateur who leaves the repair of his camera until a day 
or two previous to his requiring it, deserves little sympathy if 
he is disappointed.—Yours, etc., MANUFACTURER. 


THE KODOID PLATE. 

Sir,—I wonder whether any readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
have written to you to bewail the recent loss to the photographic 
world of the Kodoid plates. 1f many of them feel as I do about 
it, the voice of lamentation must surely have been heard ere this. 
People like myself, who are much given to touring and have no 
permanent abode, must appreciate the advantages of a plate 
which combines maximum lightness and portability with extreme 
rapidity, orthochromatic rendering, and freedom from the defects 
common to other makes of flat films such as frilling, black spots 
in the celluloid support, etc. Such a plate is the Kodoid. 

The reason assigned to me by the head ot a provincial depót 
of the Kodak Co. for their withdrawal from the market was to 
the effect that so many complaints had been received from users 
of these films on account of the fact that the film cannot be made to 
lie perfectly flat on its cardboard support, that the company had 
decided, in deference to its reputation, to discontinue their 
manufacture. If this is the true explanation, it affords an excel- 
lent example of the harm caused by hasty and ill.considered 
complaints. As a matter of fact, the cockling of the film is so 
slight that no appreciable loss of definition need be apprehended 
on this account. I have used Kodoid films with an aperture of 
about F/4.5 and have found them perfectly satisfactory. Per- 
haps where exceptionally fine definition is required, with 
anastigmat lenses of large aperture, as in scientific work, glass 
plates would be better. But for all ordinary work the Kodoid plates 
are perfect, and, so far as I know, there are no other plates on 
the market to approach them, either at their price or at any 
higher price. To me their disappearance from the market seems 
scarcely less than a calamity. Perhaps if all who have learnt to 
appreciate the sterling merits of the Kodoids were to raise their 
voices on their behalf, the company might be induced to recom- 
mence their manufacture.—Yours, etc., TOURIST. 

Midlothian, N.B. 
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The R. P. S. Fellowship.—The following eight out of nine 
candidates have been admitted to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Photographic Society :—Miss H. M. Murdoch, Hugh C. Knowles, 
Robert Dykes, Alfred Taylor, Reginald A. Malby, Gerald E. 
Jones, Julius Rheinberg, Ernest Rheinberg. 
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The Camera Club.—The demonstration of carbon printing by 
Mr. Millar, postponed from last Monday, will take place 
to-night. On Thursday Mr. Edgar Bellingham will lecture on 
“The Cruise of the Defiance.” The next house exhibition will be 
a one-man show by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Private view 
on Sunday, Jan. 12. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Photographic Society will take 
place on Saturday, January 25, at the Holborn Restaurant. 
Ladies are invited. Tickets, 55. each (excluding wine), can be 
obtained from any member of the committee and council, or 
from the secretary of the society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 

“Тһе Sinclair Sign-Post’’ for December contains, as usual, 
some useful notes and suggestions for the photographer, and also 
includes the index to the numbers issued during the past year. 
The little publication is supplied by Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and 
Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W., for the benefit of their customers. 

Art Union at Edinburgh.—In connection with the Edinburgh 
Society's open exhibition, to be held from February 24 to 
March то, there is to be an Art Union, as formerly. Books of 
tickets will soon be ready, and can be had from Mr. J. D. Brown, 
19, Rose Street, Edinburgh, who is again in charge of this 
matter. 

The Photomicrographic Society.— The next meeting of the 
Photomicrographic Society will be held on Wednesday, Jan. 8, 
at the Food Reform Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C., 
at 8 p.m. Dr. Е. J. Spitta has kindly promised to pay the Society 
a visit on that occasion to give a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, entitled “Things Photomicrographical.” The secretary 
of the society is Mr. J. G. Bradbury, of 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley 
Road, N.W. 

Affiliation Print Competition.—Thirty-two societies competed in 
the 1912 Print Competition, and plaques have been awarded to 
Miss Edith Willis (Norwich and District Photographic Society), 
Walter Selfe (Hackney P. S.), Stuart Woodhouse (Hackney 
P. S.), Horace Jackson (City of London and Cripplegate). The 
first certificate was awarded to the City of London and Cripple- 
gate Photographic Society, and the second certificate was tied for 
by the Sunderland Photographic Association, the Hackney 
Photographic Society, and the South Essex Camera Club. 

A New Edition (the fourth) of Dr. Beck’s booklet on flashlight, 
has been issued from the Liesegang publishing house at Leipzig 
(M. Eger), the price being 3 m. 50 pf. Those who wish for the 
highest speed of combustion will be interested in the details as 
to the more pronouncedly explosive powders, as, for example, 
the perchlorate and magnesium powder described on page 38, 
and which consists of 48 parts of magnesium and 69 parts of 
potassium perchlorate. If the finest magnesium dust be used 
this mixture explodes with extreme violence, and the exposure 
may be less than one-hundredth of a second. 

Lantern Lectures at the “ Northern.’’—The following is the 
programme of lantern lectures (commencing at 7.30 each even- 
ing) given at the * Northern " Exhibition at the City Art Gallery, 
Manchester, from January 4 to February 1st:—]January 4, W. L. 
F. Wastell, F.R.P.S., “A Loon in London.” 6, F. Martin 
Duncan, F.R.M.S., “Romance of Marine Photography.” 7, А. 
H. Blake, M.A., “Galicia: A Corner of Spain.” 8, James Shaw, 
F.R.P.S., “Some Picturesque Cities of Italy.” о, Dr. John 
Ellis, F.E.S., “The English Lake District.” 11, Alfred Taylor, 
F.R.P.S., “Secrets of Land and Sea Bird Life.” 13, F. East- 
wood, “Some English Cathedrals.” 14, J. D. Berwick, “By 
Meadow, Lane, and Stream.” 15, C. Thurstan Holland, 
M.R.C.S., “X-Rays and their Uses.” 16, Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., “Some Spanish Places and People." 18, Harold Е. 
Young, “A Wayfarer in Rural Japan.” 20, Harold Baker, 
“Gloucester Cathedral.” 21, Н. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., 
“Garden Flowers, etc.” (in natural colour photography). 22, H. 
B. Bradley, “St. Ives and the Cornish Coast.” 23, E. Rimbault 
Dibdin, “An Artistic Tour in Holland.” 25, J. McIntosh, 
F.R.P.S., “Sylvan Essex” (in natural colour photography). 27, 
Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., “ Pictures of Italian Life." 28, Miss L. 
Edna Walter, B.Sc., *Fascination of Brittany." 29, Dr. Murray 
Cairns, * Japan and the Japanese." 3o, Geo. M. Morris, * A Trip 
to the Isle of Man." February 1, T. H. Greenall, “In Western 
France.” Admission to the exhibition, including lecture, 6d. ; 


season tickets, 2s. 6d. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Scottish Pictorial Circle. 


From to-day to January 18th the members and 
associates of the Scottish Photo Pictorial Circle 
hold an exhibition of their work in one of the 
galleries of the People’s Palace, Glasgow. 
Twenty-seven workers submitted 130 prints, from 
which Mr. Arch. Cochrane, who was appointed 
sole selector, chose eighty-six to form the show. 
The pictures are displayed on either side of the 
entrance to the second floor. A quiet background 
of hessian is used, and the pictures, with few 
exceptions, conform to the present-day fashion of 
large mount and small frame. The president (Mr. 
James McKissack) takes pride of place with eight 
accepts, all quite typical of the usual high 
quality of his work. “The Harbour, Boulogne,” 
is a quiet and reposeful picture, pleasing іп 
arrangement, and satisfactory in its rendering of 
greys; his “Notre Dame de Paris” indicates an 
individuality of outlcok. W. C. S. Fergusson 
foliows hard with seven pictures; his recky shore 
and surf pictures do not quite impress, as they did 
two years ago. “November,” however, well merits its 
title and position. J. M. Whitehead more than 
maintains his position as "the master." His pic- 
tures all convey that open-air fecling that came 
so refreshingly when others were working in 
corners, while all his work has that feeling, good 
perspective and а knowing knowledge of the 
effects of light on open spaces. There is indica- 
tion of a growing “bigness” of outlook. Peter 
Orr's "On the Braes о” Gleniffer" has а big size, 
but it is also big in conception and treatment, 
and makes an imposing picture. R. B. Penman 
also makes an essay in a similar direction with 
"Lochnagar"—simple, strong, and  assertive. 
“The Stable Yard” is a good examnle of some- 
thing out of nothing. The secretary, W. S. 
Crocket, who has had the bulk of the work, has 
yet had time to contribute four pictures, his “The 
Town Wall" being a delightfully sunny com- 
position, Mr. A. W. Hill's “Colinton Dell" de- 
serves more than ssing notice. It is a colour- 
gum, "untouched by hand "—that is, the printing 
was all done through the negative. It may not 
be altogether satisfactory, but it suggests much, 
and, as the only example in the gallerv, merits 
attention. Е.Р. Moffat is seen at his best in his 
picture, “Motherhood.” Dan Dunlop has perhaps 
been most successful in “The Auld Brig. Dum- 
fries,” where he imparts a fine etching effect. 
Ww. J. Hart is singularly successful in “The 
Question,” where the pose of the youth and maid 
carry out effectively the title. Robt. Ure shows 
distinct advance in his “In the Harbour, Whit- 
by." One would have liked to have seen more 
from Peter Mitchell, who, in “A Design for a 
Panel," shows a welcome originality, even if the 
result of that does not quite satisfv. John Currie 
restricts himself to la«t year's big Glasgow exhibi- 
tion for subjects. Robert Crarer has a rare good 
character-study of two boys. W. H. Wilson is 
seen at his best in "Departing Days." A con- 
vincing treatment of snow is the attractive feature 
of J. D. Stephens’ work. Other exhibitors are 
John Baird, G. L. A. Blair, Thos. Carlyle, Geo 
сена, ne 4; Denver, А. H. Duncan, Wm. 

owat, Tos. ugginson, John artin, 
Morton, and Robe ices.” баслар FRON 


Northumberland and Durham Federation. 


The Sunderland and District Camera Club has 
been successful in obtaining the Northumberland 
and Durham Federation award for the best 
set of prints іп their recent competition. 
Naturally, the club is elated at its splendid suc- 
cess, which is all the more creditable in view 
of the club having only been in existence «ome 
four years. The society have a particularly strong 
worker for their president, Mr. O. C. Wilmot. who 
has again won the silver plaque for the best print. 
On two or three occasions previously he has been 
likewise successful. | 


The Scottish Salon. 


Let me remind my Scottish readers of the date 
of “The Salon” of the Scottish Federation, 
which is fast drawing nigh. Fixed for Saturday, 
March Ist, in the Picture Gallery of the Museum 
at Paisley, the entries must be deposited with 
Mr. Robert Milne, Potterhill, Paisley. bv Satur- 
day, February 8th, and the receiving day for pic- 
tures on the Saturday following (the 1<th), at the 
Museum, Paisley. Keep these dates to the front. 


Greenock Camera Club. 

The annual exhibition of members’ work was 
held in the club rooms on Thursday, December 
12th, and attracted a large attendance. The 
entries in the competitive section showed a con- 
siderable increase over last year, and the judge 
(Mr. John Martin, Glasgow) awarded the prizes 
as follows: Prints, Class I., John McCuaig; 
Class II., Thos. Brown. Lantern Slides, Class 
I., Sydney Greig; Class IL, Ralph A. Urwin; 
Extra Class (Flowers), John McCuaig. 

Dutch Lecture in Dutch Costume. 

Amongst many notable evenings, Tuesdav last 
will remain one of the brightest and most enjov- 
able in the recent history of the Warrington 
Photographic Society. It was an echo of the 
photographic convention held in Amsterdam last 
summer. The three Warrington members who 
took part in that happy series of meetings gave 
us, in the broken Dutch of their fatherland, an 
account of their adventures, which were -at once 
pressive and impressive. Dressed in Dutch cos- 
tume, with Master Roy Jackson and Miss Doris 
Wilkes taking the part of a little boy and girl 
from Holland, they kept the very large audience 
in a ripple of merriment for the whole evening, 
while more than 200 excellent slides were shown. 
A dainty supper of “English Pilsener” and cakes 
was served in an interval, and the thanks at the 
end showed how highly the supper and the lecture 
had been appreciated. 


Shettleston Exhibition. 

This club holds its exhibition of members’ work 
in their quaint clushouse at 47, Firpeak Street. 
The principal winner is the enthusiastic secretary 
of the club, Mr. A. D. Wilson, who not only dces 
the lion’s share of the work, but appears to have 
secured the lion’s share of the honours. Out of 
seven classes he gains five firsts and а second, 
also winning the championship for the best tech- 
nical picture with his “Stirling Castle—Evening,” 
a large-size print, in which the castle is scarcely 
sufficiemtly assertive, it being subordinated by a 
strong foreground. This club shelters a group of 
young workers who exhibit a very healthy enthu- 
siasm, which augurs well for their future de- 
velopment. 


Glasgow Eastern Exhibition. 

The Glasgow Eastern Photographic Association 
opened its annual exhibition with an illustrated 
lecture by Mr. W. S. Crocket. The exhibition is 
a triumph for Mr. W. J. Hart, who, besides secur- 
ing the championship, gained three first prizes. 
His champion picture, w Tide," is a fine ren- 
dering of light and shade on the water; but is 
Mr. Hart quite satisfed with an archway of a 
bridge unsupported on one side? The rose bowl 
was his for a rendering of the "Auld Brig at 
Ayr," in the open class, also securing first place 
in portraiture. Mr. Geo. C. Cassidy is a coming 
worker. He gained first place in the lantern- 
slide class, one lantern-slide trophy, second for 
a landscape subject, and second in portraiture. 
Mr. A. J. Deans also secured a first prize; but 
why print the title in ink and spoil the print? 
Mr. Andrew Patrick secured a second prize, and 
Mr. R. A. Brown the premier award in the novice 
class. Mr. James McKissack officiated as judge. 


Southampton Camera Club. 

Mr. Gambier-Bolton, who is to lecture to the 
Southampton Camera Club on "Wild Animals 
and their Ways" on January 8th, should be heard 
by every member. I have recently seen a collec- 
tion of his zoological studies, sent to a museum— 
similar to the gift he has made to the South- 
ampton Library—and I can assure my Southamp- 
ton friends there is a great treat in store for 
them on the 8th. 


Mr. E. Peake at Cambridge. 

Mr. E. Peake was on his hobby-horse lecturing 
to the Cambridge апа District Photographic 
Society on the “East Anglian School of Lane- 
scape Photography—what it is and what it might 
be." Mr. Peake’s ideal is to bring into being a 
school of landscape photography by similar in- 
fluences that brought the Norwich Schoo! of 
Painters into existence. Mr. Peake is a charming 
lecturer, and the lantern slides with which hies 
remarks were illustrated, showing the principal 
works of the Norwich School of Artists, were 
unique. 
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Welsh Federation Studies Cinematography. 

I have given much space to my Scottish friends 
this week and so must hasten my flight to the 
Principality, that has loomed large in the public 
eye of late. The federated societies of Wales and 
Monmouth met at Cardiff to hear a most interest- 
ing lecture on the most popular branch of present- 
day photography, "Cinematography." The enor- 
mous bulk of work done in this branch is petr- 
haps well illustrated by a detail recounted by the 
lecturer, Mr. L. H. T. Chave, who, after ex- 
plaining and demonstrating the m*thocs of taking, 
developing and printing the films in monochrome 
and colour, said it may be of interest to hear 
that in one month alone 508 negative films were 
released, of an average length of about 8оо feet, 
and these, joined end to end, would measure 
about seventy-seven miles. An average of about 
ten copies of each are made, the total length of 
flm used each month being well over 1,200 miles. 
A novel and fascinating conclusion to the lecture 
was given by the projection of about 2,ооо feet 
of film on to the screen, illustrating in a unique 
manner the various points raised during the 
lecture. Originally the lecture was arranged for 
the Cardiff Camera Club, but the great interest 
in the subject led to it being transferred to the 
Welsh Federation, and a hearty response from the 
associates of the various societies in the Federa- 
tion fully justifed the thoughtful action of the 
officials. 


New Club at Bellshill. 

Yet another Y. M.C.A. club to the already large 
number has been added at Bellshill, near Glas- 
gow. A number of interested photographers were 
called to a recent meeting in the Y. M.C.A. rooms, 
and, after inspecting the newly installed enlarg- 
ing apparatus in the very fine dark-room set apart 
for the photographic section, it was decided to 
proceed with the formation of a new club, and a 
short list of officers were elected to get the matter 
into shape. I have no doubt that shortly applica- 
tion will be made to join the Scottish Federation, 
but in the meantime any of the trade firms with 
lecturers in the district, or firms who are prepared 
to send materials for a lecture, are asked to 
communicate with the secretary, Mr. Peter 
Martin, Y.M.C.A. Rooms, Bellshill. Тһе same 
address will be all right for prospective members. 
The first president is Mr. James McArthur, 
assisted by vice-president Mr. John Fulton. 


Finger Prints and Criminals. 

The members of the Durham City Camera Club 
had a pleasant and unique experience on Wed- 
nesday last, when a most interesting lecture on 
“Finger Prints" was given by Mr. №. W. Поп”, 
the Chief Constable of the city, who is not only 
an expert finger printer, but an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer and a prominent member of 
the club. The lecturer opened with a brief his- 
tory of the finger-print science, from its use 1D 
India for identification of natives by Sir Wm. 
Herschel, about the year 1878, up to the present 
time. The system has been in use in this country 
for about seventeen or eighteen years, a start 
being made at New Scotland Yard with the co- 
operation of the leading prison officials; but in 
later years the bulk of the provincial police had 
adopted the system, both as evidence against 
criminals, and as a certain means of tracing their 
criminal history, for it is almost an infallible 
means of identification. Prior to its universal 
adoption, the police of the country had mainlv to 
depend upon the memory of its astute detective 
staff and their wonderful retention of “dials.” 
That, however, will soon be a past art, the newer 
method being more certain and accurate. No 
demonstmtion of this nature would be complete 
without the “taking of the chairman,” so he was 
duly finger-printed. and, if nothing more, these 
prints will be religiously preserved as а memento 
of the occasion. 


Bedford Camera Club. 

At the Bedford Camera Club, Mr. С. E. Pitt, 
B. ès L., F.R.GS., gave an interesting lecture on 
“Westminster Abbey.” After dealing with the 
history of the Abbey, many original views of the 
interior were projected on the screen. The slides 
were reduced from 12 by 10 negatives, and the 
lecturer stated that a good lens of the telephoto 
class was at times invaluable. The pictures were 
particularly free from distortion and halatica. 
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DarK-room Fittings. 
I am having a new dark-room fitted up, and 
want to know if it would be advisable, for 
ing negatives quickly, to have a cupboard 
not enclosed at the bottom, and hung over 
an electric radiator, etc. (2) Would cream 
yellow or pink walls and ceilings be safer, 
and as effective as white for a_ reflected 
lighting? This for general safe light, not for 
developing table. G. B. (Purley). 
The draught cupboard, if with free 
inlet and outlet of air, would act quite 
well, but before you decide on this we 
would suggest for your consideration the 
use бї one of those very conveniently 
portable electric fans that hairdressers 
use for drying hair. A number of nega- 
tives in a rack put about three feet away 
from such a warm-air draught producer 
can be dried within an hour. Care must 
be taken not to put the negatives too 
near the fan, or they may get too warm 
and melt. But the right distance can 
easily be found by testing with a thermo- 
meter for two or three minutes. 60 to 
70 deg. F. may be regarded as the desir- 
able limits. The advantage of such a 
fan is that it can easily be attached to a 
holder or table stand, and moved about 
as required. As to the colour of the work- 
reom wills. This is not a question of 
the walls, but of the light falling on 
and reflected by them. That is to say, 
with an unsafe lamp black walls would 
not give safety, while with a safe lamp 
a white wall could do no harm. What 
one wants in a dark-room is safe light 
and plenty of it. For ordinary plates red 
light is practically safe, so a white or 
ink or red wall would be suitable. 
rtho. plates are green sensitive, and so 
are partly sensitive to yellow, which is a 
mixture of red and green, so a green 
light is not safe, but a pure red is again 
practically safe. Panchromatic plates 
are sensitive to all colours, and so should 
be developed in the dark. Note that 
much so-called ruby glass passes not 
only red but some green and blue, and 
therefore is not safe. То sum up, take 
care about your dark-room lamp. If that 
is truly safe then you can have the walls 
any tint уси fancy. 


Developing P.O.P. 
Can a faint print on self-toning P.O.P. be 
developed in the same way as faint prints on 
ordinary P.O.P.? If so, please give par- 
ticulars and formula. F. G. P. (Dublin). 
It is impossible for us to try every ex- 
periment that is suggested to us, but 


there is no reason why you should not 
try the experiment yourself, and let us 
hear the results. We see no reason why 
the self-toning paper should not be de- 
velopable. The following procedure we 
have employed satisfactorily with ordi- 
nary P.O.P. Bathe the lightly printed 
proof for one minute in a то gr. per oz. 
solution of potassium iodide, rinse for a 
few seconds, and develop with :—Water 
2 OZ., soda sulphite 6 gr., quinol 3 gr., 
liquid ammonia 30 mins. Alternative de- 
veloper:—Water 2 о2., soda sulphite 
20 gr., soda carbonate 3o gr., metol 3 gr. 


Lantern Slides. 

How can I get the hest lantern slides from 

flat and thin negatives? 

J. H. (Shrewsbury). 

We presume that your aim is to get in- 
crease of contrast in the slides, as com- 
pared with your negatives? Here you 
have various strings to your bow. Pre- 
suming that the negatives are free from 
fog, i.e. thin and flat in consequence of 
insufficient development, the simplest plan 
is to intensify the negative. For this pur- 
pose the uranium process is worth your 
consideration, as it can easily be removed 
by washing the negative in very dilute 
alkali, e.g., a teaspoonful of soda car- 
bonate to a gallon of water, which leaves 
your negative in statu quo ante. Should 
the negative be foggy it may be better to 
turn to the lantern slide for contrast. Use 
a gaslight printing lantern slide and de- 
velop as far as you can without fog veil- 
ing the high lights of the slide. But should 
this be inevitable, then pass the slide 
through a quick-acting hypo-ferricyanide 
reducing bath for a second or two—a mere 
dip in—and then wash well under the tap. 
Finally build up contrast in the slide by 
intensifying by any of the methods with 
which you are familiar—not forgetting 
that the Wellington silver process gives a 
very considerable range. 


Keeping Pyro Solution. 
(1) For how long will the following solution 
keep in a full bottle, well corked, without 
having oxidised so far as to be useless for 
photographic purposes, viz., Pyro 1 oz., pot. 
metabi. 70 gr., water to 6 oz.? (2) What is 
the difference between the light feathery pyro 
and the heavy crystal form? 
J. F. C. R. (Swindon). 
In reply to question r we cannot say 
definitely, nor do we think anyone else 
can give an unqualified opinion, but from 
personal experience with closely stoppered 
similar pyro solutions, we should expect 
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such a solution to keep well enough for 


developing purposes for quite a year by 
taking the following precautions. Use 
distilled water that has been well boiled, 
a quite clean bottle, goód quality pyro 
and metabisulphite, fill the bottle to the 
cork, and wax the cork. Of course, you 
will understand that if such a bottle be 
frequently opened for the purpose of using 
some of the solution,.there will be an 
increasing quantity of air in the bottle, 
which will militate against the keeping 
conditions of what solution is left over. 
(2) So far as our experience goes, there is 
no difference in the effects or properties of - 
the two forms. The heavy crystals are 
certainly more convenient, safer for dark- 
room use, and appear to keep free from 
discolouration longer. 


Rytol v. M.-Q. 

I should be glad if you could clear up the 

following point for me. I find it necessary 

to give twice as much exposure (bromide en- 

larging) for developing with rytol as when 

developing with m.-q., etc. 

D. O. F. (Muswell Hill). 

This is a puzzler. The only thing that 
suggests itself to us is that you may be 
using the rytol too dilute, or the m.-q. 
abnormally strong. Our experience is that 
if developers of normal strength and pro- 
portion be used it matters very little what 
developer be used, beyond that the colour 
varies slightly, e.g. amidol gives a cold 
black, metol a grey black, pyro a greenish 
tinge, and so on. 


Artificial Light. 
Will you give me your advice as to illumina- 
tion for enlarging. Gas and electricity are 
not available. There remain acetylene and 
spirit vapour. My idea is acetylene, as it will 
be necessary to pack away apparatus when 
not in use, and mantles are fragile. I should 
be glad if you give me your opinion of the 
two systems, etc., and the best lamp of each 
kind. E. W. (Watford). 
Acetylene gives a small but very power- 
ful light, approaching more nearly the 
ideal point source of light than does the 
incandescent mantle, but against this there 
is the garlic smell of acetylene, and some 
risk of danger unless a reliable form of 
apparatus be used with due care. Mantles, 
as you say truly, are fragile, and with 
most spirit vapour lamps one has to keep 
pumping up pressure from time to time. 
Here there is also some risk, as spirit 
vapour is highly inflammable. If you do 
not mind the smell, probably acetylene 
would be best. It will be wise to buy a 
well-made and reliable form of generator. 
We cannot recommend any particular 
piece of apparatus. You will do well to 
go to a first-class firm of dealers and get 
them to advise you for efficiency and 
safety. е 


Studio Roof, Floor, etc. 
I have a dark-room attached to a studio, but 
no near water supply. The roof has been 
covered with felt and tarred. Could I use the 
rain water from tarred roof felt in the dark- 
room? What do you advise for floor covering 
of studio? I thought of sail cloth. What 
colour would you advi:e it being painted? 
T. M. (Brynamman). 
It would be taking risks to use this 
water, and we do not advise your doing 
so. Sailcloth would not be very sightly 
or serviceable, and difficult to get satis- 
factorily flat. Better use something of the 
linoleum kind. This can now be had at 
very modest prices, and in a great variety 
of patterns, wears well, and is easily laid 
flat and easily kept clean. Prices range 
from about rs. 6d. per square yard. Select 
either a plain darkish brown or some- 
thing like an inlaid floor pattern ; but the 
less pattern the better. 
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Zoological Specimens. 
Photographic society 
secretaries are wags. Didn't 
I always know it? But the 
one place in which I should 
have supposed them to be 
least waggish is north of 
the Tweed. A certain 
Scottish society, however, has shown that, in this respect, I have 
been doing Caledonia an injustice. Among the classes at its 
annual exhibition is the following: “Subjects: Portraits, Figure 
or Animal, Members only.” Evidently from this we may infer 
that an animal which is not a member of the society cannot 
be used as a subject. I do not know personally a single mem- 
ber of this society, so that it is impossible for me to say how 
many zoological specimens its membership includes, and what 
facilities they offer for animal portraiture. But I feel it quite 
proper and befitting, somehow, when I find that the medal in 
this particular class has been gained by the society’s secretary. 
Doubtless his previous painful experience of the wild animal 
element among the members assisted in bringing about this result. 


Wringing Out the Poetry. | | | 

That the animal element is occasionally in evidence in photo- 
graphic society life, I am well aware. At one society whose 
meetings I occasionally attend, its demands are somewhat im- 
perative. Coffee has to be served, not after but during the 
meetings, in order to support the members under the strain, and 
should the theme be very technical, a kind of sliding-scale is 
introduced, from coffee upwards. The other night a lecturer 
came along who thought the occasion poetic. As soon as his 
first slide was put on he began. “Have you ever stood,” said he, 
*on some silent spot, waiting for the dawn to break?" (Here a 
gentleman in the front row noisily struck a match, and lighted 
his pipe.) “Perhaps it has been from some giant cliff that you 
have watched the faint stirring of the light on the surface of the 
water below." (Puffs, gulps, and gurgles.) “Тһе silence has 
oppressed your spirit "—(here a cascade from a decanter rippled 
merrily in the middle of the room)—* until at last you have heard 
the whisper of the dawn-wind." (*Sixpence, sir, please ; thank 
you, sir.) The lecturer got quite unpoetical, even bald, in his 
descriptions, by the time that society had finished with him. 


Photographers and the Tap. 

“This,” as a famous counsel used to say, “grows more and 
more sad." The decadence of photographic society life is a 
painful thing to watch. Sensitive people must close their eyes 
to the remainder of this paragraph, for it enshrines a mournful 
statement which I find in an Australian photographic journal. 
It is a statement contributed to its * London letter" by a well- 
known photographer over here. 
leads me to transcribe the fatal words. “It is strange," he 
writes, “but nevertheless a fact, that those English societies are 
most successful that permit of smoking at all their meetings, 
and have their headquarters at or very near a hostelry." The 
sight of grave scientific men, such as we know photographers to 
be, adjourning their talk on dry plates to wet their lips, is indeed 
melancholy. So melancholy is it that it impels me to go and 
seek some stimulant myself. 


A Sterner Breed. 

I do not wonder that, when they hear this sort of thing about 
our photographic societies at home, our colonies should send us 
Dreadnoughts to bolster up our ebbing power. I imagine that 
elsewhere in the empire photographers do not select a tavern as 
their place of meeting. Indeed, from what I can see of them, 
photographic societies in the colonies cram their meetings with 
interest to such an extent that the intellectual refreshment is the 
only sort that is found to be necessary. Even the gentleman 
who, at a London society the other night, deplored that he could 
not illustrate his point about halation because the lamps in the 
meeting-room were not fringed, as they ought to have been, with 
billowy clouds of tobacco smoke, even he would leave his pipe 
cn one side if he were faced with the programme which a certain 
society in New South Wales had to get through at a recent meet- 
ing. Iset down only a selection from the various items :— 
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A Colonia! Bill of Fare. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been taken as 
read, the following papers, demonstrations, and discussions were 
taken :— 

A communication on a method of using glass plates in adapt- 
ing films for enlarging. 

Paper and discussion on “ How to increase interest in pictorial 
work.” 

The use of printing frames for holding a lantern plate when 
reducing. 

A demonstration of the new goods obtainable at the stock 
houses. (Open and unblushing this, at any rate.) 

The use of celluloid soap-boxes as pans for scales. 

There are two other items which I rather hesitate to mention 
because they smack so strongly of the hostelry. But I dare say 
it is all right. They are:— 

An improved spray for attachment to the tap; and 

The use of ordinary tumblers as measure glasses. 

In the home country such an agenda would drain the neigh- 
bouring hostelries dry. 


Prognostications and Thoughts for the New Year. 

Although the year 1913 will contain no less than fifty-two 
Sundays, it will not be a restful year. The numerals of which 
1913 is composed add up to 14, from which we conclude that the 
following year will be known as 1014. 

During the year several photographers will attain high office— 
after many preliminary flights. 

Many eminent Authorities will career over the country judging 
local exhibitions, and will mark the least worst pictures as the 
best in the show. On no single occasion will they have the 
courage to say, “This show should be well insured and then 
burnt." 

Many poor pictures will be sent to exhibitions. 
always with us. Some will be lost en route, and from these we 
shall be saved. The worst will be prominently hung lest they 
be works of genius. 

A Society of the Elect will condescend to hold an exposition. 
It will be largely attended by its exhibitors. In the interests. 
of art the exhibitors, and not their works, will be selected. 

A most ingenious invention connected with photography will 
be patented. It is not my intention to disclose its nature, as to 
anticipate a patent invalidates it. 

An unsuccessful antidote against sea-sickness will be found to 
act admirably as a restrainer, and will have a large sale. 

There will be many searchings among the photographers' 
waste heaps, and the Post-Impressionist photograph will be 
foisted on the public. 

There will be many wordy contests among photographers on 
subjects of little importance. Gum and oil printers, in particu- 
lar, will have a few brushes. 

A certain multiple-colour printer will prove from his works 
that the colours of nature are incorrect. The attacked party will 
make no response, and the public will draw its conclusions. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


149th 
Lessoa. 
HAT the movements 
are which it is neces- 
sary or advantageous 
to have in a camera 
is one of the problems 
which becomes very 
pressing when choos- 
ing a new or a 
second-hand instru- 
ment. And how to 
use the movements 
provided on some in- 
strument which is 
our own or placed at 
our disposal is an 
equally important matter. Of course, a 
great deal of work of various kinds is 
done, and can be exceedingly well done, 
with the ordinary fixed-focus box-form 
instrument, but for other kinds of work 
its limitations are sooner or later dis- 
covered. Probably one of the first things 
the worker finds is that while he may in 
landscape, and to some extent in figure 
work, point his camera at the object, 
being guided, of course, by the finder, 
if he does this when buildings are in- 
cluded in the view the perpendicularity 
will be lost. This will be the case 
whether the camera is of the fixed-focus 
type or has a focussing adjustment. It 
will be the case whether the camera is 
of the box-form or of the folding type, 
or whether it is one of the hand-stand 
cameras or a stand camera pure and 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 


simple. There is in fact one broad, de- 
finite rule (when working with ordinary 
lenses), and that is that the plate must 
be quite vertical, if vertical lines in the 
subject are to be so rendered in the 
photograph. 

Now, the temptation to tip up the 
camera may occur in two ways. Either 
there may be an excessive quantity of 
foreground, some of which we wish to 
dispense with, or we may wish to in- 
clude the top of some building which 
would be excluded if the camera were 
kept on an even keel, so to speak. 
Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate both these 
points, for we have at once a foreground 
which is too expansive, and some build- 
ings the upper parts of which cannot be 
included when the camera is kept level. 
To secure the required view, fig. 2, the 
camera must not be tilted up, however, 
but the movement known as the rising 
front must be employed. The rising 
front is a simple contrivance which 
enables the lens to be lifted quite irre- 
spective of the plate, so that instead of 
its being opposite to the centre of the 
plate it may be half an inch or an inch, 
or any other required distance above the 
centre. In order to make this quite 
clear, we have taken some photographs 
of two kinds of camera—the ordinary 
folding pocket Kodak type and the 
small folding stand camera. Fig. 3 
shows the Kodak with the lens in its 
normal position, and 
fig. 4 with the front 
raised, actually as 
far as it will go. Of 
course, in this case 
the rise of front is 
shown for the ver- 
tical position of the 
fiim, but there is a 
small amount of 
rise available when 
the film is in the 
horizontal position 
also. 

Turning to figs. 5 
and 6, we see the 
rising front on the 
stand camera, and 
it is interesting to 
note that these two 


CAMERA. 


figures show the positions employed 
when taking the two illustrations, figs. 
1 and 2. With this camera the image 
is actually focussed on the ground glass, 
and so the lens may be raised a trifle 
at a time, until the exact position is ob- 
tained. With any camera of which the 
engraved scale is relied upon for focus- 
sing, and ‘no ground glass image is 
available, the extent to which the front 
is to be raised must be determined by 
the use of some special type of finder, 
or must be left to judgment. There are 
various finders made, some of which tilt 
up in their entirety, while others are 
fitted with a rising front, but in 
either case there is a scale marked to 
correspond with another scale on the 
rising front of the camera. If the hand 
camera is to be used for subjects which 
will almost fill the plate it is very.tricky 
work to use the rising front by judg- 
ment only. The least error will mean 
the exclusion of some portion of the sub- 
ject, and in many cases this spoils the 
result entirely. Where the finder is of 
good size, very accurately masked, to 
include exactly the same angle of view 
as the camera itself, and carefully 
marked in relation to the rising front, 
errors are less likely to occur ; but where 
hand cameras are likely to be used to 
any extent with the rising front, for 
such work as architecture or street 
scenes, it is a good plan to have a some- 
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what short focal length lens, say a 4} 
or 4% in. lens on a quarter-plate, instead 


of the usual 5 or 53 in. lens. There is 
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then a little more margin to cover any 
inaccuracy in adjustment. 

In a future lesson we propose to deal 
with the swing back and the swing 
front, and to show how these two may 
be used in conjunction, so as to supple- 
ment the rising front. For the moment, 
however, we want to point out that.the 
extent to which the rising front may 
be employed is limited by the “ covering 
power" of the lens. Suppose we take 
a large camera—12 by то would be a 
suitable and convenient size, if the front 
carrying the lens could be got back 
within four or five inches of the ground- 
glass focussing screen—and attach to 
the front a quarter-plate rapid тес- 
tilinear lens. Such a lens will probably 
be of about 5j in. focal length. Any 
lens will do; there are great numbers of 
such lenses on the less expensive 
quarter-plate cameras. Now, when we 
have focussed we shall find that in the 
centre of the 12 by 10 ground-glass 
screen we have a circular picture, and 
that the margins of the screen are dark. 
That is, there is an illuminated disc, 
and there are unilluminated edges. If 
we raise the front of the camera this 
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illuminated disc will rise at the same 
time. Now let us take a strip of paper 
and measure the diameter of this disc. 
Suppose the diameter is 6} in. The lens 
will therefore cover any plate which has 
a diagonal of 6j in. or less. Тһе 
diagonal of a 5 by 4 plate is 6} in., 
about, so that the covering power is 
sufficient for a 5 by 4 plate. But if such 
a lens were employed on a 5 by 4 plate 
we should find that as soon as the rising 
front was brought into action the illu- 
minated disc was lifted a little, and the 
two bottom corners of the plate would 
be beyond it, in the dark margin. We 
should, in fact, have no reserve what- 
ever. For every-day work therefore a 
lens must have covering power greater 
than a circle of illumination of a dia- 
meter equal to the diagonal of the plate, 
and this imaginary lens would be more 
suitable for а  quarter-plate with its 
diagonal of something like 5} in., 
though even then the amount of rise 
of front possible would be very slight. 
As a matter of fact, it is not possible 
when working with rapid rectilinear 
lenses to raise the front of the camera 
much, and probably an inch or an inch 


Fig. 4. 


and a quarter with the quarter-plate 
size is as much as one must expect. 
It is here, however, that we have one 
of the great advantages of the anastig- 
matic tvpe of lens, for not onlv is the 

definition much 

better on the edges 

of the picture at 

open aperture, but 

the circle of illumi- 

nation is very much 

larger, relatively to 

the focal length. A 

good anastigmat of 

similar focal length 

to the rectilinear we 

have been consider- 

ing would give a 

circle of illumina- 

tion of about eleven 

inches diameter, and 

so would amply 

cover a whole-plate. 

It may not be an 

inopportune’ mo- 
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ment for pointing out that this ques- 
tion of covering power is what is actu- 
ally underlying the frequently made 
statement that a lens is “three lenses in 
опе "—a rapid lens, a wide-angle lens, 
and a long-focus: lens. Suppose, for 
example, we have a 5j in. focus rapid 
rectilinear, which we use on a quarter- 
plate camera. We get with it what we 
тау term a normal angle of view. If 
we remove the front glass or component 
we have the back glass acting as a 
simple lens, giving a focal length of 
possibly 10 inches. Now let us replace 
this by an anastigmat of the same focal 
length. We shall find that the image 
is exactly the same size as when the 
rectilinear was in use ; the focal lengths 
being equal the size of image 1s equal. 
In many cases the front glass of the 
anastigmat may be removed, giving the 
longer focus back combination. Ви! 
what about the third aspect of the lens 
—its role of wide-angle objective? It 
is only a wide angle when advantage is 
taken of its greater covering power and 
it is employed оп a larger-sized. plate. 
So that such a Jens is not and can never 
be a wide-angle lens for a quarter-plate 
camera, but it is a wide angle on a half 
or whole plate. It only has its three- 
fold application therefore for the man 
who has several cameras, and such a 
worker is well advised to buy lenses 
which will serve this dual purpose. 

We think we have now made quite 
clear the following points : namely, that 
a lens must have an excess of covering 
power if the rising front is to be of anv 
use, and that the greater the covering 
power of the lens the more use may be 
made of the rising front, and the less 
important are other movements of the 
camera to which we propose to refer 
later on. 


МЕУ readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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HERE ıs one aspect of harbour-side 
and shipping camera work that is not 
alwavs fully realised, viz., that the worker 
who specialises in this direction is largely 
independent of seasons. That is to say, 
that practically on every day in the year he 
will find work to do. "The boats and other 
water craft are so frequently moving about 
that no two different days give us the 
same arrangement of material; the com- 
binations are of endless variety, both as to 
subject and positions. Then, again, as 
such scenes are for the most part free of 
trees, we are not troubled by wind blurring 
the leaves. It is true that wind may be a 
factor to be reckoned with sometimes in 
connection with the cordage or sails of 
foreground boats, but it is seldom that this 
is a serious consideration. Then, as re- 
gards seasonal changes, be it spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, or winter, the life of the har- 
bour alwavs goes on, and even when the 
craft are ice-bound there is the human 
element. So that, all things considered, 
this direction of work offers a generous 
menu. In reply to the sometimes urged 
remark, “ All shipping pictures are alike,” 
we may say that it would apply just as 
well as regards architecture, portraits, 
flower subjects, and so on; i.e. to the 
non-observant eye they may seem to be 
“like,” but to the open eye no two boats 
are ever quite alike, let alone the con- 
sideration of variety of arrangement. 
Turning now to the two little examples 
on this page, in which shipping—using 
this term to include any kind and size of 
water craft—is obviously the dominating 
theme, we at once observe the differ- 
ences in numerous ways between them, 


A.—WESTCLIFF, FROM LEIGH. 
From the 


By H. Johnston. 
Weekly Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition wil! be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners 
Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 


in the shape, size, and proportion of sky 
space, of sky line, background of land 
and buildings in A, buildings only in B, 
land foreground in A, presence of figures 
in B, and so on. So that the only way 
to study these examples is to consider 
them singly. 

In A the dominating 
high light is a small but 
very forceful patch of 
some rather puzzling 
object towards the left 
lower corner, which runs 
right up to the left 
margin of the print. 
This is undesirable be- 
cause it tends to send 
the eve towards the mar- 
gin, and so out of the 


picture. Its lightness is 
enforced by из juxta- 
position with the em- 


pnatically dark hull of 
the nearest vessel. 

It 1s often a service- 
able device to bring the 
dominant light and 
dominant dark together, 
or near each other, as 
they tend to enforce 
each other by contrast, 
and so to command а considerable 
measure of interest and attention. There- 
fore these two extremes or dominants 
should not be objects either which puzzle 
the eyes or are of themselves uninterest- 
ing. One feels disappointed or “sold” 
by having attention drawn to something 
whicn is either irritating or not worth 
looking at. Then, again, this conjunc- 
tion of dominant notes should not be too 
near the edge of the print, nor yet too 
near the geometrical centre. 

Another weak point in the print is the 
pair of ropes, or stays, as they are called, 
nearly parallel to each 
other and yet converg- 
ing slightly, which send 
the eye outside the pic- 
ture at its left upper 
corner. The background 
or land distance in this 
print is one of its best 
features, for not only 
does it present the ac- 
ceptable appearance of 
slightly atmospherically 
softened distance, but it 
well serves the purpose 
of a background to give 
form and relief to the 
shipping, pier, etc. 

Turning now to 
example B, we notice a 
lack or absence of any 
concentrated high light. 
This does not mean that 
every picture should be 


B.—Tueir DAILY BREAD. 


built up on the same plan of a small 
highest light and a small darkest shade, 
but merely that when all other circum- 
stances permit this plan it is often con- 
ducive to that strength and force which 
simplicity and concentration alone can 
give. 


By S. Watling. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


In this instance the relatively large 
space of sky and water which are a little 
too suggestive of blank paper, are un- 
satisfactory features indicating a nega- 
tive which has unduly dense high lights 
due to over-development. 

The figures certainly add considerably 
to the interest of the scene, and appear 
to be entirely unconscious of the camera 
and rightly occupied with their work. 
Here, again, the two upright somethings 
which look like masts enfolded in sails, 
tend to attract too much attention by 
being parallel to the sides of the print, 
and lead one's eye out of the picture. 
The dark clear-cut buildings in the mid- 
distance look too near, and their lack of 
light and shade gradation suggest under- 
exposure. 

The little picture is more of a pattern 
than a rendering of tones, and it is not 
altogether a success, although there is 
good material here waiting to be used. 


The attention of new rcaders is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 


page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions —when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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CHRISTIANS TO THE LIONS. 


A scene from the remarkable cinema 
film “Quo Vadis ? " by “ Cines," of 
Rome, which is just being shown in 
London. Asan ezample of wonderful 
massing and composition, lighting, 
and reality, tt will be hard to beat. 
See " Cinema Notes," page 15. 
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MENDING NETS, VIGO. HARBOUR. By A. H. BLAKE. 
(See article on p. 37.) 
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WINTER. Bv S. L. COULTHURST. 


This picture has received Hon. Mention at the Northern Exhibition now open at the City Art Gallery, Manchester. See p. 54 
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As announced last week, the one-man show now 
open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, 
consists of a collection of pictures 
SEASCAPES AT THE by the Editor of THE AMATEUR 
CAMERA CLUB. PHOTOGRAPHER. Ав тау Бе 
readily supposed, the exhibits 
include a large number and variety of pictures of 
the sea, some of which are new, although many old 
favourites, including some landscape and figure sub- 
jects, as well as seascapes, are shown. Practically all 
the modern printing processes are represented in this 
little exhibition, and many phases of marine photo- 
graphy are illustrated. A review of the exhibition will 
be given in THE A. P. next week; in the meantime 
readers should note that it remains open until Febru- 
ary 22. Admission on presentation of visiting card. 
e е е 


Intending competitors in THE А. P. Bromoil Com- 
petition are reminded that entries close on Friday о! 
this week (January 17). We have still in hand a few 
of the bromide prints (specially prepared for the pur- 
pose by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, on their Barnet 
Rough Ordinary bromide paper), and on receipt of 2d. 
for postage shall be pleased to send a copy to any 
reader who may have overlooked applying for same 
but who desires to take part in the competition. 
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If one can arrange for a zenith sky light entirely free 
from interference by chimneys, trees, etc., then a 
mirror will give the highest 
efficiency for daylight enlarg- 
ing. The effect is nearly equal 
to pointing a box enlarger up 
towards the zenith sky. But in the great majority of 
cases a white diffusing reflector is greatly to be pre- 
ferred, as giving more even illumination. The best of 
all is a sheet of opal glass preferably supported on a 
stout board, the roughened or matt surface being em- 
ployed. Or a flat (drawing) board may be painted 
white, but this soon loses its whiteness and turns 
yellowish. A sheet of white card or blotting paper acts 
very well, but is soon spoiled by rain-soot particles. 
The matt opal is cheapest in the end, as it can be 
readily cleaned with soapy water and a nail-brush. The 
reflector should be placed at an angle of 45 deg. 


REFLECTORS FOR DAY- 
LIGHT ENLARGING. 


24! TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
35) oa EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Recent references in the newspapers to the Radcliffe 
camera at Oxford may serve to remind us that the wide- 
spread popularity of photography has not 

THE CAMERA only given us a new meaning for the 


AT OXFORD. word camera, but has almost put the older 
significance of the term into the limbo of 
oblivion. In the times of the ancient Greek writers the 


term (Kamara) appcars to have been usually applied to 
the deck cabin of a flat-bottomed boat, and it was an 
easy transition from this meaning to an arched ог 
vaulted building, the sense in which the word (now 
camera) was ordinarily used by the Romans, but the 
term seems to have been more particularly applied to 
such buildings when they were devoted to judicial, scho- 
lastic, or deliberative uses. In the sixteenth century, 
Baptista Porta, of Naples, discoursed of the wonders of 
light, also showed how a lens can form a vivid living 
picture, and the darkened demonstration place was not 
inappropriately called а “camera obscura," a name 
which survived after the camera had been reduced to a 
portable box with the observer altogether outside. The 
first photographic experiments with the portable form 
of camera obscura were made about 1802 by Wedgwood 
and Davy, and from this time to the early fifties the 
portable camera as used for photographic purposes was 
ordinarily referred to as a camera obscura, but at the 
present time the use of the word camera in relation to 
photographic matters so outnumbers other uses of the 
term that it is not a matter for surprise if some general 
readers are in uncertainty whether the Radcliffe camera 
at Oxford is a piece of photographic apparatus or a 
building. Everyone knows the legal expression “in 
camera," which means under cover or with closed doors. 
© ою 
Photography is very much older than we think 
should the claim be substantiated that an investigator 
of the name of “Torrentius " actually 
WHO DISCOVERED (ook photographs two hundred years 
PHOTOGRAPHY? before Daguerre. Torrentius appears 
to have lived from 1589 to 1644, and 
his claims to be the originator of photographv are dis- 
cussed by Herr Idzerda, in an interesting article in a 
recent issue of Photographische Korrespondens. We 
are reminded that the sensitiveness to light of a variety 
of substances, among which is numbered silver nitrate, 
was known as far back as 1600, and the effect of light 
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on natural chloride of silver was observed even earlier. 
Whether Torrentius was aware of the sensitiveness to 
light of these substances, we do not know. Не was, 
apparently, an alchemist, and probably in the search 
for a method of transmuting lead into gold found little 
time for developing photographic research. Time will 
be required to obtain satisfactory evidence about 
Torrentius’ work. 
e в & 
Work with the ultra-microscope has been much dis- 
cussed of late—the ultra-microscope meaning, in plain 
language, a microscope and illuminat- 
MICROSCOPIC ing apparatus so arranged that smaller 
CINEMATOGRAPH. objects can be made visible than is 
possible in the ordinary мау. Dr. 
Commandon has been quick to apply the cinematograph 
to the ultra-microscope, and is said by the Photo- 
Gazette to have obtained some extremely interesting 
animated photographs of the movements of living 
bacteria, etc. Ап intense pencil of light, from a thirty 
ampère arc lamp, is directed on to the object from the 
side, and thus one only gets in the eve-piece the ravs re- 
flected from the bodies of the organisms. Cold water 16 
circulated in a glass tank placed between the lamp and 
object. A circular disc, with apertures perforated near 
the circumference, is rotated to effect the exposures, the 
disc turning in synchronism with the cinematograph. 
в е & 
"Save your waste-paper " is a device that greets us 
occasionally on the wagon of a rag merchant, and, of 
course, it is quite a platitude that the 
THE WEALTH things we throw away are of greater value 
OF WASTE. than the things we keep. A writer in 
L'Information Photographique is con- 
cerned to show us what photographers might make of 
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THE “PICTORIALNESS” OF 


м ORK to-day is the greatest thing in the world, and the 

W artist who best records it will be best remembered.” 
Thus Mr. Joseph Pennell at the Society of Arts last week. Mr. 
Pennell has lately returned from lithographing the gigantic works 
which have been in progress at the Panama Canal, and thei 
pictorial possibilities, at all events in black and white, have 
loomed even more largely in his imagination than the actual 
engineering triumph itself. 

Тһе first artist to see the pictorial possibilities of work, Mr. 
Pennell thinks, was Rembrandt, who pictured the powerful 
windmills of Holland. Claude found his subjects in commercial 
harbours. Even Turner gave us “Steam, Rain, and Speed.” 
Whistler's Thames etchings were very largely inspired by the 
sight of labour, and the biggest picture of Гога Madox Brown 
was “Work in London.” 

Mr. Pennell lamented the fact that at the Royal Exchange, 
instead of pictures of prehistoric apple-carts, there are no records 
of the building of the Tower Bridge or the Blackwall Tunnel, 
and that in his own country, instead of the Holy Grails, they do 
not make more in graphic art of the Pittsburg cranes, and the 
Chicago inferno, and the New York sky-scrapers. “ Drawing a 
scaffold 15 just as well worth doing as drawing а heavenly 
host." New York, with its piled-up buildings and the fluttering 
plume of smoke above them, should be the Mecca of pictorial 
pilgrims. It is a vision, according to Mr Pennell, finer than 
Claude ever imagined, or Turner ever dreamed, its colour by day 
more shimmering than Venice, by night more magical than 
London, its streets a Florence glorified. 

But even in this country, where we have no New York—where 
we have no building, hke the latest in Broadway, challenging 
heaven to a height of 750 feet—even in this country we have 
pictorial subjects. Have we not Sheffield? And Leeds? And 
the Clyde and the Tyne? The steel works in the Midlands have 
found in Mr. Pennell their belated artist. So have the chimneys 
of Bradford, and the furnaces of the Black Countrv. And 
although this one-time cathedral enthusiast still gives us Kirkstall 
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their refuse. He points out that it has been fully 
demonstrated that only a very small quantity of the 
silver salts which enter into the composition of our emul- 
sions are used in the formation of the photographic 
image. The remainder is eliminated, and dissolved in 
the fixing-baths, and the writer even ventures on an 
estimate of the hundredweights of silver, to put it 
modestly, which photographers, professional апа 
amateur, annually send down the sink or put in the 
dustbin. It is quite possible to recover the whole of 
this silver, and many a worker in a large way would 
be agreeably surprised if he were to have an estimate 
made for him by a specialist of the silver and the gold 
that lurk in his dark-room waste. 
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There аге several methods of recovering the lost 


treasure. So far as papers are concerned, refuse prints 
and the like, it is sufficient to burn the heap 
LOST and collect the ashes. For most of the 


TREASURE. аца residues, опе or other method of pre- 
cipitating the silver and the gold which they 
hold in solution is available. The process which the 
French writer describes at some length depends upon 
the use of potassium sulphide to transform the silver 
and gold into insoluble sulphide. The liquids are col- 
lected, and small quantities of a solution of potassium 
sulphide are added, the quantities depending upon the 
reaction. ‘The vessel is then left for twenty-four hours, 
and if after that time no more precipitate can be formed, 
the clear liquid is decanted off, fresh water poured in, 
and the process repeated. The final sediment is drained 
and dried, but its conversion into a metallic form— 
supposing the worker has thought it worth his while 
to get so far—is, of course, a matter for the expert. 


MR. JOSEPH PENNELL AT THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Abbey, this building only appears in the distance, and in the 
forefront, with a more strident message to the age in which we 
live, are a few examples of the modern mill. 

To such a state of mind Panama must be the climax of all 
things. Its terrific gates, its mighty chains, its great lock walls 
—the work outdoes the greatest feats of the architects of past 
ages, and even Nature in Switzerland is hard put to it to rival 
the curve of its cut. Mr. Pennell’s pictures certainly furnished 
an excuse for his enthusiasm. They were made, he told the 
meeting, while squatting on an iron girder, or huddled up in the 
cab of an engine, or poised dizzily on the top of a crane. The 
remarkable thing was the subordination of the figures. An army 
of men has been employed at Panama, but humanity in these 
pictures generally seems to be a microscopic detail not worthy 
of consideration. The men are overwhelmed by what they have 
created. They only become impressive as a crowd when they 
“knock off.” 

Sir Henry Norman, who was in the chair, took up Mr. Pennell’s 
lute, and pleaded for a truce from waxen maidens in marble 
baths, pleaded that the hard facts of working life should be 
represented pictorially, that the worker in any artistic medium 
should endeavour to give some idea of the marvellous skill of 
the cotton operative, or the sweating puddler in the glow of the 
blast furnaces, or the life on the grimy canal, or the marvellous 
views over Middlesbrough from the Eston Hills at sunset. He 
suggested the wireless operator as a theme for'any pictorialist. 

Dr. Vaughan Cornish, who has photographed the Panama 
Canal from end to end, made a few remarks, depreciating—no 
doubt, in his modesty, unjustly—his own photographs in com- 
parison with Mr. Pennell’s work. The chief disadvantage of 
the photograph was its failure to give the colossal idea of height, 
so well rendered on Mr. Pennell’s stone. But Dr. Cornish, we 
believe, desired only to get photographic records of the work, 
and made no pretensions to pictorialism. It is a pity if pictorial 
photography has not been called on to illustrate the work at 
Panama. But still there 15 always Sheffield. 
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LTHOUGH the tendency 
during the present winter 
has been towards rain and 
slush, yet such is the glorious un- 
certainty of the British climate that 
nobody would be surprised to wake up 
any morning to find a heavy frost had 
covered the houses, trees, and everything 
generally with a mantle of white. 

1 The period from December to February 
is usually looked upon by 
the photographic worker as 
one not offering a great 
many subjects out of doors 
worth the expenditure of a 
plate. Yet hoar -frost 
effects, when they occur, 
are amongst the most in- 
teresting that can be at- 
tempted. 

Opportunities occur more 
frequently in the northern 
counties than in the south, 
and most readers know the 
appearance of the country- 
side after a keen “white” 
frost, when the landscape 
looks like а veritable 
fairyland. Every leaf, twig, 
branch, rugged bark, or 
rough stone is coated 
with frost’s handiwork, and even the most common 
things appear wondrously beautiful. In fact, this 
abundance of beauty frequently proves to be the photo- 
grapher’s undoing, for with such a wealth 
of material in store it is no easy matter to 
select suitable subjects. 

When the opportunity and the desire occur 
for photographing such effects, the mistake 
is frequently made of trying to crowd too 
much into the picture. A stand camera is 
really needed to do justice to a hoar-frost 
landscape study, although, of course, en- 
largements can be made from negatives by 
smaller-sized hand-camera shots; but these 
latter, unfortunately, are rarely satisfac- 
tory, as a full exposure is needed, and 
generally a fairly small stop. Therefore it is 
preferable to confine one's efforts to smaller 
items, such as sprays hanging from the 
hedgerow and heavily coated with rime, 
and these, carefully selected, may make 
striking pictures. 

It is really surprising what a difference 
a coating of hoar frost makes to the things 
in one's garden, and even in a very small 
space orte has no lack of subjects. The ever- 


Web of Net Spider, Coated with Hoar frost. 
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MONTH TO MONTH. 


^ HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


HOAR-FROST PHOTOGRAPHY. 
An Interesting Branch of Work for the Winter Months. 


greens should be turned to at once, as they are particu- 
larly interesting, on account of the fact that the frost 
only finds foothold upon the hard edges of the leaves, 
for the heat of the plant’s sap is sufficient, unless very 
severe weather prevails, to prevent any rime forming 
in the centre of the leaf. The holly is a typical example 
of this. 

Other subjects well worth the expenditure of a plate 
are the frosted spiders’ webs—only here one should be 
careful to see that the wind is not moving the subject, 
for even when covered with 
hoar-frost crystals the web 
is still liable to move with 
every passing breath of 
wind. This is especially the 
case with the web of the 
garden spider, for it is 
usually placed in more ex- 
posed situations, whereas 
the net spider's home is 
situate in some more shel- 
tered position. 

With studies of this kind 
the secret of success lies in 
keeping the subject as 
simple as possible and in 
securing a dark back- 
ground. One should alwavs 
aim at getting a result 
which shows the tiny, glit- 
tering frost crystals as 
plainly as possible. Hence the necessity for using 
a small stop, and F/22 is not too small for most sub- 
jects, provided the wind will allow of the longer exposure 


Frost Crystals on Ice caused by Fog. 
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being made. With subjects of this kind the use of 
"backed " plates is imperative if good negatives are to 
be obtained, as otherwise halation may spoil the “crisp- 
ness" of the rendering. 

A word should be added as to the best time of the 
day to set out for this work, and yet such seems super- 
fluous, for generally one has to be out pretty early, 
otherwise the sun has dispelled all the magic beauty. 
At this time of year, between nine and eleven a.m. will 
be found satisfactorv, for the light is usually fairly 
good between these hours. Of course, if the sun is 
obscured by clouds and the rime holds out, good work 
can be done right up to three o'clock in the afternoon. 
When the sun is shining, however, never let it fall 
directly upon the subject, but shade it by means of the 
focussing-cloth during the time the exposure is being 
made. 

The foregoing notes are devoted to one subject only. 


Hoar-frost on Holly. 


It must not be imagined from this that hoar-frost 
photography is the only subject that is likely to be 
available for the amateur photographer in January. As 
an outdoor subject it is, of course, an excellent one to 
follow up (provided there is not too much rain and 
mild weather), but the other attractions of outdoor 
winter work must not be overlooked. 
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G. F. WATTS ON 


N the newly published “Life of G. F. Watts,” by his wife 
| (Macmillan), there are some interesting entries about Mrs. 
Cameron, who is described as “a unique figure, baffling all 
description.” “She used to say that in her photography a 
hundred negatives were destroyed before she achieved one good 
result; her object being to overcome realism by diminishing just 
in the least degree the precision of the focus. Thus when a real 
success was attained, she was able to give to her work a poetry 
and a mystery far removed from the work of the ordinary photo- 
grapher, far, even, from that of the very best who have followed 
her. While other photographs, after long acquaintance, weary 
the eye, hers remain always an abiding pleasure.” 

Mrs. Cameron was accustomed to seek the criticisms of Waits, 
and had much correspondence with him on the principles of 
composition. Quotations of his words were often written below 
her pictures. Of some new batch of prints, Watts wrote, “All 
the heads are divine, and the plates very nearly perfect; the 
tone, too, is excellent. If you are going on photographing your 
grandchild, and he is well worth it, do have a little shirt made 
of some yellowish material. The blot of formless white spoils 
the whole picture. What would not do in painting will not do 
in photography, but otherwise I am delighted with the amount 
of gradation you have obtained.” 

In another letter, speaking of his own work, Watts says that 
his mind is tuned to a grand major key, “and I can well appre- 
ciate what is noblest in art, and your last photographs har- 
monise well with the effects I wish to produce. But you must 
not be satisfied ; there is more to be done, and whilst this is the 
case, we must never think anything done. I know your diffi- 
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Cluster of Garden Spiders’ Webs coated with Hoar-frost. 


The trees, for instance, offer a most interesting sub- 
ject. In January, whether snow or frost is present or not, 
the real beauty and strength of line presented by tree 
trunks and branches are worthy of close study by every 
lover of Nature. In summer a tree is usually a mass 
of foliage, beautiful to the eye but unsatisfactory 
photographically. When the dress of green has fallen, 
we seem to see the real tree, with its character more 
firmly defined, and its delicacy or strength not only 
more easily recognisable by the eye, but in such a tone 
as to enable a photograph to be secured with consider- 
able ease. In certain districts where sturdy fir trees 
remain covered with their dark, hardy foliage, the con- 
trast with the dazzling whiteness of surrounding snow 
offers a somewhat difficult problem for the photo- 
grapher. The subject appears to be almost black and 
white, and a full exposure will be necessary. This 
must be followed by development in a developer con- 
siderably diluted, and a negative should be obtained 
that appears to be distinctly “weak.” There will still, 
however, be suflicient contrast to give a very true ren- 
dering without losing the delicate details in the snow, 
or allowing the dark trees to print too black. В. H. 
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culties, but the greatest things have been done under difficulties.” 
In yet another letter he thanks her for photographs of Tennyson ; 
some he considered magnificent, others he criticises, and adds: 
“Do justice to the noble and beautiful head, the finest you will 
ever have before your lens.” 

Once when it was desired to send some of his pictures over 
for exhibition in America, Watts, alarmed at the idea of a trans- 
Atlantic voyage, was loth to part with the originals. Therefore 
he had reproductions made in the shape of large photographs 
upon which he worked in monochrome—this was before the days 
of isochromatic plates—matchiny the tone of the photographs, 
and using oil colour as his medium. The results were certainly 
very beautiful, but not to be accepted in the place of the 
originals, and, in the end, it was these originals that he sent. 

It is not in his wife’s reminiscences, but in those of Mrs. 
Barrington, that we read of Watts’s opinion that photography 
ought to help artists considerably in seeing nature truly. “I 
remember his showing me a photograph of a child he had seen 
in a shop window, and had bought as a lesson. ‘We can't do 
anything like that,’ I remember him saying, pointing to the 
beautiful arms of the child. They were as good, he said, as 
Phidias, and better—so broad, so simple, and yet suggesting 
such beautiful structure beneath the bloom of the surface.” 
Watts was accustomed to work on Mr. Hollyer’s photographs of 
his pictures, taken at every stage, and would say that suggestions 
struck him while doing so which helped him to complete the 
works. While at Brighton, away from his canvasses, he would 
yet be able to advance them through this method of painting in 
Chinese white and Indian ink on the photographs. 
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N analysis of the prints at the various exhi- 
bitions in this country shows that the pig- 
ment processes are in high favour, but that 

the original pigment process, known variously as 
“Carbon” ог “ Autotype,” is not so largely used 
as some of the newer methods. 

As an old carbon worker, I still think the beauty, certainty, 
and permanency of the process places it in the forefront of 
printing media, and feel sure that the careful and serious 
worker—one who has not been carried away by the modern 
hurry methods of photography—will be well repaid by 
making his exhibition prints more frequently in carbon. 

For the worker who has not yet tried carbon, the process 
will be found a pleasure from start to finish. It is also one 
of the cheapest, the only materials required being the 
* tissue " (the prepared pigmented paper) and transfer paper, 
both extremely cheap. The only “chemical” required for 
developing the image is hot water. The ordinary dishes, 
etc., already in the possession of the photographer will serve, 
and the product will be the very highest type of permanent 
photograph. Moreover, practically every possible colour. 
can be obtained. The Autotype Company, for instance, 
issue a list of dozens of colours, many of which are standard, 
and always in stock. For the beginner, a good black, brown, 
or sepia can be recommended for most subjects; and tissue 
of these colours, either sensitised or unsensitised, can be. had 
by return of post. 

Some Practical Points on the Process. 

Provided the worker is making a number of prints at one 
time, it is far better to obtain carbon tissue from the makers 
ready sensitised. In this condition it is slightly more rapid 
than ordinary P.O.P., and keeps well for about a fortnight ; 
but if stored away from damp it will keep in good condition 
for many months. If, however, the worker only wishes to 
make an occasional print, it is possibly better to purchase 
the tissue unsensitised. Sensitising is an extremely easy 
matter, and when the worker becomes proficient it is pos- 
sible to so adjust the sensitising bath to obtain the best result 
from every variety of negative. 

One of the best home-made sensitising baths for carbon 
tissue is that which was suggested some time ago by Mr. 
H. W. Bennett. This gives sensitive tissue which not only 
keeps in working order for a considerable time, but also 
gives prints of marked brightness. Make up the following :— 


Potassium bichromate ............. ss 4 drams. 
CIUS BEI қыраны ымын а as I dram. 
Strang ammonia, арш. азындан 3 drams. 
Wabet TU. ЖҮЛ КККК ККАЛ apo EUR ober ГҮ Г 25 OZ. 


The potassium bichromate and citric acid should be dis- 
solved separately in hot water, the two solutions mixed, and 
sufficient strong ammonia added to change the colour from 
orange-red to a distinct lemon-yellow. The quantity of 
ammonia required will be approximately that given in the 
formula. It is very important that the ammonia should be 
added immediately after mixing the two solutions. 

The sensitiser should be used cold, will keep indefinitely, 
and may be used over and over again. The tissue can be 
sensitised in full daylight, and is insensitive while wet. It 
is most conveniently sensitised by complete immersion for 
about 2] minutes in the above solution, which should not be 
of higher temperature than 60 deg. Fahr. The soaked 
tissue is most conveniently dried by squeegeeing on to a 
ferrotype plate and drying in a warm room. 

The tissue as purchased resembles a piece of white paper, 
covered on one side with thick dark pigment, and no visible 
image can be seen when printing. If ready sensitised, it may 
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be placed in a printing frame in contact 4 
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with the negative and used at once. If un- h 
sensitised, it should be treated with either | > 
the above bath and put away to dry, or, if \ Ge? 
time is short, it may be sensitised and е 
dried very quickly by using the Autotype spirit sensitiser. 
This is a special bichromate sensitiser, made up with spirit, 
and sold in shilling bottles, complete with brush. The brush, 
which is known as a “ Buckle” brush, and consists of a 
piece of swansdown stretched over the edge of a piece of 
glass, is used by dipping into a little of the solution in a 
saucer, and then drawing in broad strokes across the surface 
of the tissue, which has been pinned on a drawing-board 
with a piece af blotting-paper between. By the use of this 
spirit sensitiser the tissue may be dried in front of a fire if 
necessary, and is ready for printing on within ten minutes. 
This really solves the difficulty of keeping the tissue, as only 
sufficent need be sensitised for immediate use, and results 
equal to those obtained on freshly sensitised tissue from the 
makers can be depended upon. 


Printing. 


As mentioned above, there is no visible image to serve as 
a guide when printing on carbon tissue, so either an 
actinometer, which is sold for the purpose, may be used, or 
a strip of P.O.P. exposed under a negative of similar density 
at the same time is a good working guide. When the 
P.O.P. is printed as deep as the finished print should look, 
the carbon tissue will be ready for development. This lack of 
visible image is possibly the only drawback that the amateur 
may raise against the process; but he is apt to forget that 
bromide and gaslight papers are also “blind” processes, and 
need some method of timing. 

Developing. 

To fully appreciate the fascination of the carbon process, 
development of the image has to be undertaken. Before, 
however, this can be done, the tissue has to be transferred 
to another support. Transfer papers of various textures, 
covered with a thin substratum of gelatine and chrome alum, 
are used for the purpose; and the tissue and new support, 
after being brought together under water (cold), are vigor- 
ously squeegeed and kept under pressure for a quarter of an 
hour. They are then placed in hot water at a temperature 
of about 100 deg. Fahr. The hand forms a very useful 
thermometer here, and development should commence in 
water that feels hot to the hand, increasing the temperature 
later if required. If properly exposed, the pigment will soon 
begin to ooze from between the two pieces of paper, and 
shortly it will be possible to strip the original support away, 
leaving the picture adherent to the new support. The 
picture embedded in the pigment makes a muddy mess on 
its support, and this is gentlv laved away by splashing with 
the hot water which gradually removes the superabundant 
pigment, leaving the image in all its pristine beauty. A 
rinse in cold water, followed by immersion in a 5 per cent. 
solution of alum, serves to harden the gelatine and discharge 
any yellow stain left in the paper by the bichromate. A 
final wash and spontaneous drying complete the process. 

The image is, of course, in this single transfer process 
reversed from right to left. The double transfer process will 
again reverse it. Space will not, however, in these brief 
notes, which give but the barest outline of this beautiful 
method of printing, permit of more detailed references, and 
this little article is written in the hope of attracting new 
workers to an old and well-tried process. The reader is 
advised to obtain the shilling book entitled * The A B C 
Guide to Autotype Printing," published from THE AMATEUR 
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question of density of the lantern 
slides shown. I said “inflicted,” because in most of the 
exhibitions the slides were far too dense or the illuminant 
not powerful enough. In either case the result was bad, and 
both one’s eyesight and temper suffered. 

Over-density is one of the most frequent faults in the 
amateur’s lantern slides. This and excessive hardness some- 
times spoil what would otherwise be excellent pictures. 1 
propose, therefore, this week to devote my notes to the ques- 
tion of the reduction of over-developed or over-dense 
lantern slides. 


Contrast in Slides.—' The best slide ever made сап be 
spoiled by bad showing. A slide just right for an incandes- 
cent gas lantern is too weak for the electric arc, and one 
that is right for the arc is too strong for gas or oil. Again, 
a slide that is right when enlarged to, say, 4 ft. diameter 
would be too black and white or contrasty if enlarged to, 
say, 8 fcet. Thus we have to take into consideration (1) 
strength of the lantern light and (2) degree of enlargement 
on the screen. 


Shadow Detail.—A good slide should show sone detail 
and transparency in the shadows, but this does not 
necessitate excess of detail. Prolonged development has a 
tendency to clog up the shadows. Over-exposure with the 
shadow parts in the original negative tends the same way. 


Reducers may be used for three slightly different pur- 
poses, viz., (1) reducing an over-developed plate generally, 
(2) reducing contrasts, (3) accentuating contrasts. 

For (1) I prefer the permanganate and acid, or the ferric- 
oxalate bath, for (2 ammonium persulphate, and for (3) 
strong hypo and ferricyanide applied with a tuft of cotton- 
wool and washed off at once, so as to keep the action on the 
surface. 

Many good workers intentionally over-develop a slide just 
a trifle, and then reduce it with a rub up with hypo and 
ferricyanide. This plan I recommend for scientific results— 
e.g., maps, plans, diagrams, photo-micrography. The 
majority of architectural interiors are improved by this treat- 
ment, but I do not advocate it for outdoor effects. 


Reducers.—(1) Baskett's method : A twopenny tin of Globe 
polish, 2 oz. olive oil, 2 oz. terebene. Mix very thoroughly. 
Use as an abrasive by rubbing or with a bit of fine flannel. 
oe patches one may use a stump-shaped piece of good 
cork. 

(2) Similarly the surface of the film may be rubbed away 
by a bit of fine linen rag moistened with methvlated spirit. 

(3) Ammonium persulphate 20 gr., water 2 oz. This re- 
duces contrasts. 

(4) Water 2 oz., hypo 4 oz., potass. ferricyanide 20 gr. 
Apply this with a tuft of cotton-wool, dipping the slide into 
plain water between each application. Good for brightening 
up dull slides and for removing silver fog or stain at corners 
or margins. This may be advantageously used immediately 
after the slide comes out of the fixing bath. 

(3) Water 2 oz., hypo 3 oz., potass. iodide 10 gr. 
verv slowly. 

(6) Water 10 oz., mercury bichloride 10 gr., potass. iodide 
10 gr., pOtass. cyanide 20 gr. Prepare as follows: First 
dissolve the mercury salt in 8 oz. water. Then dissolve 
the potass. iodide in 1 oz. of water and add it to the 
mercury solution. Shake this thoroughly. Then dissolve 
the potass. cyanide in 1 oz. of water and add it to the red 
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(8) (А) Water 1 oz., potass. cyanide 10 gr. (B) Methylated 
spirit 1 02.; add flakes of iodide until no more can 
dissolved. Take 1 oz. of A, and add 3 or 4 drops of B. 
(N.B., potass. cyanide is a very dangerous poison.) 


A Reducer that Keeps Well.—Water то oz., potass. ferric- 
oxalate 4 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz. Dissolve in the above 
order, then add oxalic acid crystals slowly until the sọlution 
turns green—this will require from 6o to 70 gr. Then add 
2ł oz. hypo crystals. 

Alternative Formula: In 8 oz. water dissolve 105 gr. of 
iron perchloride crystals. Then add 200 gr. of potassium 
oxalate. Now add slowly a saturated solution of oxalic acid, 
drop by drop, stirring all the time, until the mixture turns 
green. Then add 2 oz. of hypo. This and the last-named 
are known as Belitski reducer. It keeps a long time in the 
dark, and does not stain the slide. The slide, of course, 
requires washing after its application. 


Permanganate Process.—Water 5 oz., potass. perman- 
ganate 8 gr., sulphuric acid 4 drops. Remove stains by 
water 4 oz., oxalic acid 5 gr. 

Alternative Formula: Water то 02., potass. permanga- 
nate то gr., alum 1 oz. Remove any stains by Water 10 oz., 
soda bisulphite à oz. 

Copper.—(A) Water 2 oz., copper sulphate 3 gr. Add 
ammonia drop by drop, until the precipitate is redissolved, 
yielding a deep blue clear liquid. (B) Water 2 oz., hypo 
20 gr. Take equal parts of A and B. 


Reduction by Rehalogenising and Redeveloping is a 
valuable process when the original negative yields a very 
strong contrast slide with abundant detail First bleach 
the slide in Water 10 oz., potass. bichromate 45 gr., alum 
à о2., hydrochloric acid 4 oz. (The alum is not essential, but 
advisable.) Then wash the slide very thoroughly and re- 
develop by a normal rodinal, amidol, or glycin developer, 
only carrying development part of the way through the 
film. Then rinse the slide for a second or two and place 
in a clean fixing bath. 

Ceric Sulphate Reducer.—To 2 oz. of water add 10 drops 
of sulphuric acid, and stir the mixture thoroughly. Then 
add 1 oz. of ceric sulphate: when this is dissolved, dilute 
to make a total of 8 oz. This tends to increase contrasts, 
t.e., acting in the opposite way to ammonium persulphate. 
Another useful process is as follows:—$ gr. of potass. per- 
manganate are dissolved in 20 oz. of water—filtered rain or 
well-boiled water being desirable if distilled water be un- 
obtainable. The slide is immersed in this from 4 to 14 
minutes, according to the degree of reduction required. It 

then transferred straight to a clean hypo fixing bath, then 
washed for 10 minutes under the tap. Any stain may be 
removed by a weak solution of oxalic acid or weak hydro- 
chloric acid—i.e., 2 or 3 drops of strong acid per ounce of 
water. 

Combensator Cover Glass.—This process consists in using 
not a plain cover glass, but a thin negative image in con- 
junction with the positive image. In the case where the 
original negative is of exceptional density contrast, we 
first make a contact positive in the usual way, carrying 
exposure as far as possible without producing a flat result. 
Then from this plucky positive we print on a second lantern 
plate by contact a fully exposed, but very lightly developed, 


negative. This is now bound up, film to film, with the 
plucky positive. The result is a general subduing of con- 
trasts. 
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ONE greatly 
hesitates to say 
anything is new 
in matters photo- 
graphic, and it is more 
than likely that the tip here given is as old as the hills—or 
nearly—and has been used by thousands who thought it too 
obvious to be worth mentioning. But as I have never yet 
seen any mention of or reference to it in print, I give it for 
what it may be worth to the youngsters. We often see 
formulae published in metric form; e.g., take the Н. and. D. 
Pyro-soda Developer for Plate Testing as an example. 

Pyro 8 grammes. 
Soda carbonate 40 grammes, 
Soda sulphite 40 grammes. 
Water 1,000 cubic centimetres. 


The worker perhaps does not possess any gramme weights 
or c.c. measures, and even if he does, he may not want to 
make up so much as 1,000 c.c., or 35 0z., for a simple trial. 
He probably wants enough to develop three or four quarter- 
plates, just to see if the formula is likely to suit his wants— 
say 6 or 8 oz. In that case the transformation of the formula 
is simplicity itself and done in a moment: First we multiply 
the grammes by 3, and call them grains; then we call the 
1,000 c.c. 7 0z.* This does not mean that 1,000 c.c. are 
equal to 7 oz., but merely that the proportion is practically 
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the same. Writing our formula again we get: 
PUEO AEDES үер S Euh o, KFS gt. 
Soda carbonate ...... 40 gm X 3 = 120 gr. 
Soda sulphite ........ 40 gm x 3 = 120 gr. 
ЖАНЫС Sa ey 1,000 C.C. 2-02. 


Note that this does not give us the exact proportions of 
the original, but the error (less than 2 per cent.) is negligible. 
_ It may be useful to note that 1 gm. per 1,000 c.c. is 
Just about .44 grains per ounce, or, say, 3-7ths of a grain per 
ounce. 


* It is assumed that the formula to be transformed is written in the usual 
way of so many grammes of solid per 1,000 c.c. of water. 
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There is also another way of looking at 
things when we want to take the number 
of grammes as grains and decide how much 
water is required. 

Now 1,000 c.c. is the same thing as 1,000 gr. of water, so 
1 gm. solid to 1,000 c.c. water is the same thing as 1 gr. 
solid to 1,000 gr. water. But 4374 grains’ weight of water 
measure 480 minims. Thus 1,000 gr. water measure 
1,097 mins. ; i.e. 2 oz. 2 drm. 17 min., or practically 21 oz. 
So that if we want 2} oz. solution we merely take the grammes 
as grains, whence it follows that if we want to convert 
quantities the other way round, i.e. English to metric, all we 
have to do is to reckon how many grammes of solid go to 
2} о2., Or 2 oz. for most practical purposes, and then call these 
grammes grains per r,ooo c.c. For instance, 240 gr. potass. 
bromide and 8 oz. water is equivalent to 60 gr. bromide in 
2 oz. water, ог бо gm. bromide іп 1,000 c.c. water. 

To prevent confusion, it may be as well to repeat Lord 
Crawford's rules for converting English measures into cubic 
centimetres and grammes: 

(a) Write the solvent as 1,000 c.c. 

(b) Ounces. Take the ratio of their number to the 
number of ounces in the original solvent, and write the same 
ratio of 1,000 as grammes. 

(c) Grains. Divide the number of grains by half the 
number of ounces of original solvent, and write as grammes. 

An example will make all clear ; e.g. : Water, 16 oz. ; soda 
sulphite, 2 oz. ; pyro, 2 drm. - 120 gr. 

By rule (a) we write water 1,000 c.c. By rule (b) we take the 
ratio of 2 oz. sulphite to 16 oz. water, 1.e. 1 to 8, and take 
one-eighth of 1,000, viz., 125, and write this as grammes of 
sulphite. By rule (c) we divide 120 gr. (pyro) by half 16 oz. 
(water), i.e. 120 divided by 8 gives us r5. 

Thus we can now see the same formula in both systems : 


Walter 10-06. нанымында ы» 1,000 C.C 
Sulphie ЭОЖ. ds osrrunaeg nas viret бойғы 125 gm 
PURO 1220: 90. ымы экы EA ier IRA seats 15 gm. 
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DR. STOLZE'S HANDBOOK OF ENLARGING. 


The Various 


A NEW edition of Stolze's * Handbuch des Vergrosserns," is 
to hand from the publishing house of Wilhelm Knapp, 
Halle; this work being of special interest owing to the thorough- 
ness with which the function of the condenser is considered. 

Mr. Gordon, it will be remembered (THE A. P. AND P. N., 
March 18, 1912), in introducing his new form of speculum con- 
denser to the notice of the Hoyal Photographic Society, laid 
down that fundamental law of lantern optics, that the image 
of the light source must be formed medially in the objective ; 
but it would have been out of place for him on this occasion to 
have elaborately discussed how faults in the light source, the 
condenser, or the objective may necessitate a compromise in 
the practical application of this law. Those who are interested 
would do well to study the section on * Dioptric Condensers " in 
Dr. Stolze's work. 

Having somewhat exhaustively considered dioptric condensers, 
the question of catoptric condensers, or speculum condensers, is 
brought under consideration, and preference is given to a long 
ellipsoid form which, at first sight, looks almost like a tube, but 
it is postulated that even when the catoptric condenser is applic- 
able the construction offers great difficulties. Mr. Gordon has 
changed all this for us, and has given us a catoptric condenser 
of real practical utility, but easy to make and remarkably cheap. 
True, there is a considerable loss of light, but when the highly 
sensitive preparations of the present day are used this is a 
matter of small moment; moreover, the Gordon speculum con- 


Forms of Condenser. 


denser can be made by the amateur himself, full practical 
instructions being given on p. 285 of THE A. P., March 18, 1012. 

It is interesting to note that a catoptric or speculum con- 
denser appears to be the earliest form as used in the rudimentary 
types of the optical lantern, as evidenced by Kircher's account 
of his early lantern, a description of which is to be found in 
the learned Jesuits “Ars magna Lucis et Umbre.” In the 
“Magia Naturalis” of Baptista Porta will be found a chapter, 
“De Catoptricis,” in which many ingenious arrangements of 
reflectors are described and figured, including a polyhedral form 
which Porta calls “speculum amphitheatrale.” 

An enlarging device described in Dr. Stolze’s work may be 
well worth the attention of our readers, especially in relation to 
originals of rather large size, the illuminating portion being 
made by bending a sheet of tin-plate so as to form three-fourths 
of a cylinder, and two sources of light (as, for example, incan- 
descent gas burners) are placed so that no direct rays from the 
burners can reach the lens. The front portion may be an 
ordinary camera. In the book of Dr. Stolze it is suggested that 
the inside of the reflector should be matt white, but if two 
diffusing screens of ground-glass are used, the metal may be 
bright, or, instead, the tin-plate may be lined with strips of 
looking-glass, this making a device almost identical with 
Baptista Porta’s “speculum amphitheatrale” as figured on 
р. 579 of the edition of the “Magia Naturalis" that was pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1607. 
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HE fifth biennial Northern exhibition 
was opened at the City Art Gallery at 
Manchester on Friday, January 3rd, by Mr. 
Walter Butterworth, J.P. The rooms are 
eminently suited for a large exhibition, and 
though it is not allowable to fix pictures 
to the actual walls, wooden frameworks 
covered with brown paper make an excellent background for both 
monochrome and colour photographs. Some 7oo frames of pic- 
torial work are upon the walls, as well as displays of lantern slides 
and autochromes, so disposed that they can be conveniently studied 
both by day and night. It will be convenient to deal with the ex- 
hibits in the divisions in which they are classified in the catalogue— 
pictorial photographs in monochrome and in colour, autochromes, 
lantern slides, and work which deals with natural history and 
matters scientific. 


nm 


Pictorial Work. 

The monochrome section is undoubtedly a strong one, and has 
the advantage of including many examples of work by leading pic- 
torialists, sent “not for competition." There are, however, notable 
absentees amongst the “not for competition” pictures, and it seems 
a pity that any motives of political significance should keep the best 
men from joining their compeers at this exhibition. Amongst the 
prints which have secured recognition from the judges, we note a 
new subject by H. Y. Summons, “Thebes: an Impression," which 
is one of the best things he has done ; it has strong force of present- 
ment, and concentration, with mystery. Peter Orr’s landscape, in 
the style of the Scottish School, *The Braes of Gleniffer," is broad 
and spacious in treatment, and quite a four de force (reproduced in 
last week's A. P.). Jas. McKissack’s “Fountain” (also reproduced 
last week) is a piece of fine modelling and restrained handling. 
E. T. Holding's “ Pictures ” has already become well known in the 
south, and is one of his best subjects, with both sustained interest 
and effective concentration. Two local men are included in the 
list of plaque-winners—James Shaw with a clever piece of genre, 
in a style with which Keighley made us familiar in *Grace Before 
Meat,” and of which we get too little nowadays; and C. F. Inston, 
with one of his tender and persuasive renderings of the calmer 
moods of the sea which have a strong force of appeal. A snow 
scene, by the hon. secretary, S. L. Coulthurst, is a fine piece of 
seeing and recording, and gives the most subtle values in a masterly 
way (see page 26). We find on the walls J. C. Warburg’s 
" Modern Icarus," which is probably the first real picture of the 
most modern thing in life—the aeroplane. From America we get 
Paul Strand's “Garden of Dreams," in which something of the 
restful spirit and charm of the really old garden has been conveyed. 

The London Salon made us familiar with the excellent arrange- 
ment and natural grouping of “The Morning Paper," by Mitchell 
Elliott. А picture much admired in the R.P.S. was Horace 
Jackson's “Fur Stole.” It is not only well arranged as to subject, 
but it is a fine piece of technical rendering of texture. Another 
picture by C. F. Inston, reproduced in this journal this week, is a 
good example of the kind of work which he is now doing to bring 
back the minds of present-day photographers to the sober glories 
and sweet, pathetic charm of the English landscape, making them 
feel that England is as it was described by the stranger within our 
gates—“ England paintable and lovable.” It is called “The Corner 
of the River,” and will be remembered on the walls of the Salon. 

The autochrome section is a large and important one, and should 
prove a great attraction for the general body of visitors to the 
exhibition. Not only are many well-known workers in this branch 
represented, but there are several new men who show work of 
the best. Dr. Brockman, one of the plaque-winners, is, of course, 
well known to most photographers. Mr. G. R. Marsh is con- 
spicuous in his delicately true rendering of landscape subjects by 
mead and stream, while H. Irving has some larger subjects of mag- 
nificent quality. Amongst the names of those who obtained hon. 
mention will be found such veteran prize-winners as Essenhigh 
Corke, T. D. Ralli, and J. C. Warburg. Their names will appeal 
to anyone who has watched the progress of autochrome work as 
synonymous with progress and excellence. 


Colour Work. 

In the colour print section we may be said to have here nearly 
all of the work which made the London Salon of 1912 remarkable 
in this respect. The names of Haldane Macfall and R. Macfarlane 
Cocks were especially associated with the one kind of colour print, 
and Madame D'Ora with the other Several of the colour prints 
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of the former workers are 


here, including Macfall’s 
procession of girls at 
Etaples, recently терто- 


duced in THe A. P., and 
Cocks’ “Arab Fantasia." 

Hidderley was another man well to the front in London whose 
work will be found here, and there are those who preferred it to the 
work of the two former. Hidderley has been experimenting for a 
long time, and is an enthusiast about the possibilities of the multiple 
bromoil. C. F. Stuart, of Liverpool, # ур work in colour is of 
the best, has nine subjects hung, all worthy of their place, and with 
a delightfully true and convincing rendering of snow, virgin and 
with tracks finely rendered, he takes a plaque. So much for the 
bromoil colour work. It goes without saying that in the multiple 
gum work, if Madame D’Ora is exhibiting, she will be in a 
foremost place. She takes a plaque with a subject study which 
was hung in the Salon. The tossed-back head, the general posing, 
the fine colour rendering of shawl and face make this quite a 
remarkable achievement. It was considered by some the best 
colour picture in this year’s London Salon. Another outstanding 
study by Madame D'Ora which we find at Manchester is "Child 
with Cherries," already reproduced in the pages of this journal. 
The essays of Dr. A. T. Lakin in colour are welcome additions to 
this section of the exhibition 


Lantern Slides. 


It can hardly be said that the lantern slide section is con- 
spicuously strong, though, of course, it is far ahead of most local 
exhibitions. The general average of merit is high, and individual 
sets of slides are remarkably fine. Manchester, surely, has always 
been justly celebrated for this branch of work. It is, therefore, 
fitting that Manchester should carry off a plaque, which is done 
by Jas. Shaw, whilc the other plaque falls to that well-known 
lantern-slide worker, W. A. Clark. Other sets deserving of notice 
were sent by Messrs. W. Hill, R. Chalmers, and R. Fleming. 
Altogether forty-one sets of six, or about 250 slides, were approved 
by the judges, and none of them were really poor. 

The entries in the natural history and scientific divisions were 
numerous. Forty-five sets were shown in natural history, and an 
hon. mention gained by Alfred Taylor for * The Cuckoo—from Egg 
to Migration." In the X-ray section such excellent specimens of 
work were sent in that all, without exception, received hon. 
mention. Towards this result Dr. Thurstan Holland, of Liverpool, 
a well-known X.ray specialist, contributed six, and Drs. Bythell and 
Barclay the remaining five. It is surely rather of the nature of 
a record that every single entry in a particular class should receive 
recognition at the hands of the judge, and speaks volumes as to 
his opinion of the work of these three medical men. Іп photo- 
micrographic work a plaque falls to Dr. D. Hutchinson, and five 
hon. mentions to Dr. Butcher, who, it will be remembered, is a 
local man. 

To all those interested in modern photographic processes of 
illustration the exhibition of Mr. R. B. Fishenden will prove of 
considerable interest. Six different methods of reproduction are 
illustrated, and their particular excellencies and defects, both of 
accuracy and rapidity of production, pointed out. 


The Lectures. 

An excellent list of lectures has been prepared by the committee, 
and the subjects are all more or less connected with photography. 
Many well-known lecturers have been engaged, and on five evenings 
out of six there are fixtures Amongst those lecturers who have 
already appeared we note the names of Martin Duncan, A. H. 
Blake, James Shaw, and Alfred Taylor, while during the current 
week two well-known men are expected—Dr. Thurstan Holland and 
Arthur Marshall. The complete list of lectures and dates was given 
last week. 

To sum up, it may be said that the Northern is well supported, 
both in numbers and quality, and that the excellence of the work 
shown keeps pace with :he progress which photography is making 
all along the line. So few Northerners can find their way to 
London for the purpose of seeing the annual Salon that, once 
started, it is seen to be almost a necessity that a Northern exhibi- 
tion should be held; and as long as the quality of the pictures 
keeps at its present level there can be no manner of doubt that 
it will succeed in the future as it has done in the past and is doing 
to-day. 
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SOMMERAHEUR. 


By 
TH. AND О. HOFFMEISTER. 


This picture is now on view 
at the Northern 
Exhilition, Manchester. 
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SIXTEENTH CLNTURY STAIRCASE, HOTEL EBOREUSE, EVORA. By A. H. BLAKE. 
See article on opposite page. 
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WE photographers have all 
felt ourselves justly injured by 
the dripping summer of 1912, 
which has put landscape work 
at a discount, and prevented 


even the usual small number 
of sunny effects from being 


obtained. It is difficult enough, even in sunny 
summers, for photographers to get sun into their 
pictures, in spite of the articles which have been 
written and editorial stimulus applied to increase the 
cult of the sun in English pictorial work. 

Personally, however badly I may have succeeded 

in capturing it in my prints, I have no reason to com- 
plain of the absence of sun, or of the peculiar effects 
which his vivid rays on delightful material can give. 
In the early part of the year I bathed in sunshine 
for nearly forty days, such sunshine as one might 
get in England during an ideal summer, vet so 
stinging and invigorating, being mixed with the tang 
of the Atlantic breezes, that life seemed golden, 
endeavour a joy, and youth back again. 

Now you cannot have sunshine like this amidst 
fine landscape and town subjects without getting 
some very knotty problems for the photographic 
plate to tackle. Let us take as perhaps one of the 
most difficult subjects I struck in my wanderings of 
over r,ooo miles in Portugal with the camera that 
given in the illustration of the sixteenth-century 
staircase of the Hotel Eborense at Evora. This 
city 1s far 
south 
from Lis- 
bon, in 
the Alem- 
tejo dis- 
trict, and 
the fierce 
heat and 
bright- 
ness of 
the sun 
perhaps 
thegreat- 
est met 
with in 
my tour. 
Note 
what 
there is 
for the 
plate to 
register. 
The in- 
terior of 
the stair- 
case 15 
white- 
wash in 


CLOISTER IN JERONYMOS MONASTERY AT BELLM, 
NEAR LISBON, 


Specicl to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


[As already announced in THE 
of Portugal,” at the house of the Royal 
January 14, when he will also deliver an address on the subject. 
Mr. Blake will therefore be of topical interest to many readers.—ED.] 
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UNSHINE AND A CAMERA IN PORTUGAL. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A, 


A. P., Mr. A. H. Blake will open the one-man show of * Pictures 
Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C., on 
The following illustrated article by 


shadow, with vivid patches of sunlight striking 
on the steps here and there. There are many details 
in the shadows, such as the lines of the crossing 
arches, the pots of flowers on the steps, and seated in 
the vestibule the figure of cne of the.university students. 
Intense light quivers outside the open archway, and in 
the distance is visible a piece of the adjacent landscape. 
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POST OFFICE, EVORA. 


There is a wide range and plenty of room to go wrong 
between the deep shadow on the stairway, with the 
details to be registered, and the landscape bathed in 
sunlight some half a mile away. The light was tested 
on the stairs in the shadow part, and the exposure given 
for the due registration of detail there, and the high 
lights prevented from halation by а backed plate. 
Development was in a strong solution till the subject 
was well out, but not hard, and then the plate was put 
into plain water, and development allowed to proceed 
till nearly dense enough, when a final strengthening up 
was obtained by immersion once more in developer of 
full strength. The negative requires no manipulation 
in printing, except a little—very little—holding back of 
the printing in the very deepest shadow on the stairs. 
This print had no control at all, as it was not carried so 
deep as usual. 

The Post Office at Evora, one of the most Oriental- 
looking and picturesque of its less important buildings, 
was a great favourite of mine, and had a good range of 
tones to be obtained, from the deep blue sky overhead, 
through sunlight on whitewash (and such sunlight !), to 
the lighter shadow part under the porch above, and the 
very deep shadow under the archway below. 

The problems of light and shade registration were as 
interesting, perhaps, as anywhere in Portugal, in the 
cloisters at Belem, and in the wonderful and beautiful 
buildings of this Jeronymos monastery, built by 


Manuel the Fortunate in memory of the exploits of 
(Continued on page ғо) 
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A CORNER OF THE RIVER. By C. F. INSTON, F.R.P.S. 
The original of this print, a brcmoil, is now on view at the Northern Exhibition, Manchester. 
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Vasco da Gama, and close to the spot on which he finished up in the strong developer at the last. The 
landed after his two years' voyage to open up the Cape negative gives an absolutely direct print, and requires 
route to India ard found the Portuguese Indian по shielding. This copy has been printed a little darker 
colonies. Here is a corner in which there is seen than usual to give a strong contrast, and allow for 
through a framework of a gorgeous Manueline arch- losses in reproduction, so perhaps the foreground arch 
way a part of the cloister and an intersection of arches; may seem a little heavy. 

but the main attraction in my eyes is the way that the It can be imagined that with an almost certainty of 
light is concentrated in the top left-hand corner. This sunshine every day (and, as I said, such sunshine !), with 
is an actual sunray striking on the white stonework, interesting buildings and charming native types and 
and, although this cloister looks like marble, it is really city scenes before the camera all day long, the interest- 
of a fine limestone, mellowed by time, but almost un- ing problems were many, and the time too short for all 
touched by climate, and vivid almost as the day it was that wanted doing. Yes, that was the real trouble of 
put there. It can therefore be imagined how strong my Portuguese tour, it was all too short; a real 
was the light ray on this glistening stone, and how American hustle, just a rapid seizing upon the obviously 
much in contrast to the same stonework in half-light, beautiful and picturesque where it presented itself, but 
and how dark it seemed in the deep shade of the fore- little time to let it sink in, or to capture the more subtle 
ground arch. It was exposed by compromise for the effects, which are shy and retiring and do not wait upon 
middle distance after due testing by the meter, and the the hustler. I hate hustling—no one more; but one 
plate developed as before—in a developer of usual cannot have everything, even during a tour in sunny 


strength for a time, and then soaked in water, and Portugal. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF I THE CINEMATOGRADH. 


T i í THE AMATEUR AS A FILM CRITIC. 


E have already pointed out the important fact that the and an automatic safety shutter, is £8 55. If desired, the cine- 
amateur photographer can gain much by exercising his matograph mechanism may be baned separately and fitted to 
perceptive and critical faculties whilst at the picture theatre. the amateur’s own lantern. 
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Witnessing films for the sole purpose of being amused or enter- Cinematograph Opera. 

tained is a vastly different thing from attending these exhibitions There is some significance, perhaps, in the fact that the two 
for the purpose of criticising the pictures shown. As a critic it opera houses in London—the one at Covent Garden, and the 
is the amateur’s object to define va/ues in the exhibition. other the new Kingsway erection—should both be given over at 


The public may admire a picture which analysis proves to be present, the former only temporarily, to the exhibition of cine- 
artistically deficient. There are technical questions of com-  matograph films. It is significant for this reason, that cine- 
position, selection, lighting, etc., to be considered. There are matograph production may become in the future the handmaid 
blossoms that please the eye but lack perfume, and there are of opera. While the moving picture will never displace the 
flowers that possess both beauty and fragrance. There are films ordinary actor, any more than a piano player will displace a 
that bring into play the whole science of cinematography to pro- skilled musician, it may very fittingly be called upon to provide 
duce verisimilitude, and yet lack those artistic principles which the scenic part of an opera. With the wonderful synchronisa- 
are its perfume. One frequently sees films that are beautiful in tion that is now possible between the vocal and instrumental 
effect but which are weak in detail. The general lighting of expression and the movement of the film, as well as the artistic, 
the picture, for instance, may be strong and good, but the faces and, above all, the colour effects now obtainable in cinemato- 
of the players are frequently blanched and expressionless. graphy, the illusion for the opera-goer is complete. Professor 

The inartistic producer looks to the general effect only. He  Reinhardt's production of * The Miracle," adapted as a cinemato- 
sees to it that the characters are well posed, perhaps, that the graph play in colours at Covent Garden, is an illustration of а 
dark corners are well lighted, and also that the general effect — performance essentially operatic which lends itself excellently to 
expresses the action desired. But he seldom troubles about the photographic staging. The effect is enhanced with the trans- 
faces. On the other hand, the painstaking director will devote parent screen, permitting the images to be projected from 
a little extra time consulting with the camera man in an effort behind, so that no visible mechanical intervention interferes 
to produce effective modelling of the countenance. In a word, he with the ensemble and jars upon the sense. 
strives to make his productions artistic photographically, in addi- Where to Put the Prima Donna. 


tion to securing the best possible dramatic effect. | The idea of cinematograph opera is developed by a writer in 
In view of the fact that there are now a dozen cinematograph 74 Fotografia Artistica, of Turin. Не carries it to lengths, 
projectors on the market, especially suited to home use, it is indeed, to which we should scarcely be disposed to go. The way 
rather surprising to find that so little has been done or attempted jp which he disposes of the prima donna is cavalier, to say the 
during the past six years in amateur cinematography. It cannot  jeast, The prima donna, he says, is always a lady endowed with 
be that the initial outlay has been the on/y obstacle to progres- physical beauty and with an elegant and majestic bearing. But, 
sion in this branch of photography. The reason, we think, may unfortunately, her actions are limited to stereotyped gestures, 
be found in the fact that so little has been published in the almost automatic in character. Now, the good cinematographic 
press on this subject, and also that the amateur has hitherto artiste, in addition to other personal attractions, has a natural 
regarded the moving picture as merely a form of amusement, force of expression and a capacity to do justice in her move- 
and not—as it can undoubtedly be made to be—one of the most ments to the amorous or tragic sentiment of the piece. But 
potential vehicles of instruction the world has ever known. will the prima donna consent to sing behind the screen, while 
A Combined Cinematograph and Lantern. her cinematographed equivalent makes appropriate movements 
Recent inquiries have brought to light yet another excellent of which she, the real leading lady, is, alas! incapable? This 
home projector, known as the “Prator.” 16 is manufactured by seems the point at which to ring down the curtain. 
Ed. Liesegang, of Dusseldorf, and it is being placed on the Eng- Ghosts, Plain and Coloured. 
lish market shortly. Its purchase price is extremely moderate, The one criticism of the “ Lyricscope ” film of “The Miracle," 
and for ordinary amateur work it is certainly all that can be which has been showing at Covent Garden, is, perhaps, in the 
desired. The entire mechanism, with a lantern slide objective nature of hypercriticism, for it relates to the cinematograph 
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rendering of 
production. 


hosts. 


that a ghost scene is very difficult to reproduce photographically. 
But although there is a hint of transparency here and there in 
the spectral figures that stalk through the wood, obtained by 
some method of double exposure, it 1s a pity that just here the 
Even if one imagines 


colours could not have been dimmed. 


This is the only unconvincing part of the 
he erring nun is shown the four ghosts of those 
who, within a fevered ten minutes or so, have committed suicide 
or have otherwise been bereft of life on her account. 


We agree 


description b 


photographs. 
A HOME-MADE PLATE-ROCKER, 


HE rapid action of modern developers 

has lessened the dark-room labours 
of the amateur, permitting him to get 
through his dozen or more of week-end 
snapshots in halt an hour or less; but 
it is questionable if the standard of 
finished work is improving in conse- 
quence. 

Hydroquinone, metol, and similar re- 
agents are well enough in their way, but 
the old, slow pyro-soda developer is 
greater than these, with its long range 
of half-tone, translucent high-light and 
softly graded shadow. 

But diluted pyro-soda is undoubtedly 
slow in action, and sometimes the nursing 
into existence of the reluctant image on 
some valued plate may take an hour. And 
all this time fhe dish must be rocked, or 
irregularities ot deposit, streaks and air- 
bells will probably ruin the result. Here 
begins the utility of the mechanical 
rocker, but it does not end here, for it is 
useful in a dozen other ways. 

Anyone can make a plate-rocker, and 
the roughest material may be knocked 
together to give good service. 

In its simplest form it is seen at fig. 1. 
A is the baseboard, about 1 inch thick 
and of any suitable size, on which the 
dish is placed; this is pivoted upon the 
brass heads of two nails driven half way 
into the bottom of the board at each 
end; one of these is seen at B. C is an 
iron rod rigidly attached to the base- 


Fig 


С. 
“эъ” 
Ej 


board, and bent under it as shown. D is 
a heavy weight, and E is the shelf or 
table, on the edge of which the rocking- 
board is balanced on the nail-heads. 

The dotted lines explain how the pendu- 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
readers of THE A. P. AND 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


P. N. are invited for this 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


lum, swinging to and fro, gently tilts the 
baseboard a few degrees each side of the 
horizontal line. One slight impulse, occa- 
sionally, serves to keep the whole moving 
for a considerable time; meanwhile, the 
developer flows regularly, in even waves, 
across and across the plate. 

Fig 2 shows a very convenient elabora- 
tion of the scheme. Неге the baseboard 
is provided with a ledge nailed on all four 
sides, and over this fits a cover to exclude 
light, permitting development to proceed 
in safety, although the dark-room Бе 
opened up or the gas lit. A better 
pivoting than the two nail-heads is formed 
by a strip of sheet metal, the length of the 
board, bent V-shape and screwed to the 
bottom. 

It may be found more convenient for 


C. 
Fig 2. 


the pendulum to swing in line with the 
shelf or table on which it is supported, 
instead of at right angles to it, and this is 
readily arranged for by attaching the rod 
parallel with the pivot-ridge. 

Fig. 3 explains this variation, and also 
an original means of obtaining double or 
triple service from thesame pendulum. 
Li, L2, and L3 are lids fifting one upon 
another, but L2 and L3 have ledges nailed 
to their topsides exactly similar to those 
on the baseboard, and thus three large 
dishes may be rocked together, and, if 
desired, a dozen small plates may be 
slowly developed at once in security and 
total darkness. The writer has not seen 
this ‘‘three-decker ” combination outside 
his own dark-room, but he has found it 
extremely convenient when large batches 
of snapshots are handled. To dismount the 
pile for examination is the work of a 
moment, and, as development proceeds, a 
transfer of similarly exposed plates may 
be effected into three grades, each to its 
respective dish. 

The pendulum rod may be of flat or 
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ghosts that retain the bulk of the body that once they inhabited, 
one can scarcely imagine them keeping all the colours of the 
rainbow. Vivid colours quite destroy the ghost illusion. By 
the time that * Hamlet " is staged for the cinematograph, one 
may hope that some ingenious adapter will have discovered a 
means of causing the ghost to appear in a sufficiently question- 
able shape, and of making it look as if it could a tale unfold 
that would make each particular hair to stand on end, like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine. 


round section; a round rod should be 
bent at the end, and stapled to the board 
bottom to give rigidity (fig. да) А flat 
bar is punched or drilled for two screws 
(fig. 4b). - 

A heavy weight is desirable, one of 
10 lbs. or more. A solid lump of lead 
cast on to the bar end is best, but a scale 


weight, firmly lashed on, or a tin can 
loaded with iron scrap or stones, will 
serve. The bar end must be bent to go 
under the can to support its weight; then 
lashings of wire, passed round the bar and 
through holes in the side and bottom of 
the can, will hold it in position. In any 
case the connection must be rigid, or a 
jerky motion will result. The pendulum 
length may be anything over two feet, 
but not less, or the developer will not 
flow regularly. 

For permanent use the baseboard and 
lids should be strongly made and every 
joint carefully stopped, the whole 
smoothed off with glass-paper, and then 
thoroughly waterproofed, so that every 
part may be washed after use on all 
occasions. The best stopping for the 
purpose is hard pitch, or asphaltum, 
forced in with a warm iron. 

The completed work should be given 


Cl. Р, 
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several thin coats of Brunswick black and 
allowed to harden off; an additional coat 
once a year will preserve the simple 
apparatus indefinitely. 

When finished, set the rocker on a shelf 
or bench-edge, and bend the weight rod 
until the swinging table comes to rest in 
a perfectly horizontal line, and the lateral 
balance is even. B. C.H. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


SHUTTER SPEEDS AGAIN. 


S1r,—Having occasion to doubt the face value of the speeds 
of my focal-plane shutter, I sent it to a well-known firm in the 
city for testing. They returned the following :— 


1/1oth = 1/8th sec. 
1/soth = 1/25th. 
1/1ooth = 1/45th. 
1/200th — 1/62nd 
1/sooth= 1/83rd. 
1/1,000th — 1/15oth. 

I promptly sent this report to the makers (a first-class firm of 
world-wide reputation) who suggested they should see the 
camera and adjust the shutter. They did this, and the second 
test was as follows : — 

1/1oth = 1/8th. 
1/soth=1/25th. 
1/10oth = 1/5oth. 
1/200th = 1/75th. 
1/5ooth = 1/1ooth. 
1/1,000th = r/270th. 

Of course, we know that as long as one knows the speeds of 
the shutter all is well, but surely this shutter is very slow. And 
as the firm said it was *correct," what is one to believe? [Is it 
quite impossible to get any nearer the “figured” values of the 
shutters? I should be glad to know if my experience is that of 
other readers of THE A. P.—Yours, etc., T. W. A. 

Bedford Park. 


THE WINTER-SPORT OUTLOOK. 

Sig,—As a good many of your readers will be contem- 
plating speuding some time in Switzerland, it is perhaps not 
out of place to point out that until now Switzerland is suffering 
from the same calamity as last year, viz., dearth of snow. 

In the lowlands there is practically none at all, and in the 
highlands there is a slight cover which will soon be melted away 
by the strong sunshine. | | 

Winter sportsmen will therefore do well to obtain reliable 
information whether there is really sufficient snow for ski-ing 
and tobogganing. A great many tourists found themselves 
stranded, literally, “high and dry,” last winter, owing to lack of 
snow and reliable information thereon.—Yours, etc., x. 

Zurich (December). 


PERMITS IN THE PARKS. 

Sır, —Allow me, through the medium of your esteemed paper, 
to call attention to a point which surely needs a speedy remedy. 

The other day I was about to take photographs of some of my 
friends in Hyde Park when I was interrupted through a by no 
means too polite voice, “Have you a permit?" I was dumb- 
founded. What! a permit for photographing my friends? In 

land, that free country; whereas I have been taking 
hundreds of photographs in all parts of the globe without ever 
having been bothered by that, on the ears of the pain-stricken, 
underneath the focus-cloth, perspiring amateur photographer, 
like a thunderbolt falling, exclamation, “Have you a permit?” 
No, I had none; so I went home, with my camera, my tripod, 
my friends, and my wonder about the real meaning of English 
freedom. 

Such a preposterous regulation is surely not worthy of a 
country like England, and should be abolished as quickly as 
possible, and I trust that the influence of vour paper will bring 
about a change for the better in that direction.—Yours, etc., 

Hampstead, N.W. ALFRED BRAND. 


جح و و جحد 
Burnley Photographic Society.—The secretary of the society is‏ 
now Mr. J. Murtagh, 13, Plumbe Street, Burnley.‏ 


Mr. George Faulkner, photographic enlarger and finisher, of 
44, Archway Road, Upper Holloway, N., advises us that his 
telephone number has been altered to Hornsey 1835. 
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The Camera Club.—There will be a demonstration of studio 
work to-night by Mr. Millar. On Thursday Mr. L. A. Turner 
will lecture on wood-carving. 


The Homeland Residential Guides.—The latest issue of this 
useful little series of guide-books deals with Northampton and 
district. The information given is specially designed for those 
who contemplate residence in the town, and the book contains 
many illustrations, map, etc. The price is 3d., and it is pub- 
А? by the Homeland Association, 15, Bedford Street, Strand, 
W 


Canterbury Camera Club.—The tenth annual exhibition will be 
held at Foresters’ Hall, Canterbury, from March 6-13. It is for 
members only, but there will be a loan collection. A very much 
improved standard of work is anticipated as a result of the 
club's circulating portfolio, which has had a marked effect on 
the quality of members’ productions. The exhibition secretary 
is Mr. O. G. Dixon, Ivy Lodge, North Lane, Canterbury. 


Photographic Classes at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
Lane, City. The spring session will commence on Wednesday, 
January 15, at 6.3o and at 8 o'clock. There are two classes, each 
dealing with popular processes in a practical manner, including 
enlarged negatives, the combination of negatives, oil pigment, 
bromoil, etc. The instructor is Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., and 
the course should prove of great assistance to photographers of 
all stages.. Full particulars can be obtained by application to 
the manager of the Institute as above. 

The Result of the Rajar Christmas Competition for prints made 
on Rajar gaslight postcards is as follows:—First prize (five 
guineas), Donald McLeish; Second prize (two guineas), J. 
Hartley. Third prize (one guinea), C. Lindsay. Fifty additional 
prizes of shilling packets of Rajar Gaslight postcards were sent 
to the following :—Messrs. Briggs, Staples, Kroon, Thomson, 
Bletcher, Kingsford, Murray, Bettelev, McLucas, Dear, Scruton, 
Baird, Davis, Turner, Stringfellow, Wright, Woodward, Smith, 
Ault, Davis, Elias, Roberts, Tattersall, Bolton, Hobson, Francis, 
Noble, Coldwell, Pendlebury, Birchnell, Tyler, Jordan, Pugh, 
Clarke, Chandler, Barney, Ponting, Jones, Elliott, Reid, Pearce, 
Seale, Beetlestone, Lawson, Wright, and Misses Goding, Taylor, 
Daglish, Wray, Birchnell. 

* Artistic Photography by Enlargement.’’—Under the above 
title (“La Photographie Artistique par l'Agrandissement ") M. J. 
Carteron has written a short essay on the making of enlarge- 
ments, and the essay is published (price 6o centimes) by M. 
Charles Mendel, of Paris (118, Rue d'Assas). The sentiment 
of the work is that by enlargement it may often be practicable to 
bring out or make manifest such artistic qualities as might 
remain latent or overlooked in the case of a small photograph. 
He says, “By enlargement we may obtain picures which 
are detailed without minuteness, exact without dryness. Our 
work remains photographic, and may at the same time be artistic." 
Thus it is that we have before us a work which is essentially 
technical in its nature, but a work in which technics are con- 
sidered and treated from the point of view of an ultimate 
artistic effect. 

The Service Company.—The annual social evening of the staff 
of the Service Company (of 292, High Holborn, W.C.) was cele- 
brated on December 21. The proceedings commenced with a 
cinematograph display, which was followed by a musical enter- 
tainment by various members of the staff. A conjurer and an 
illusionist were also engaged. The managing director of the 
company, Mr. G. W. Mann, presided, and was supported by the 
directors of the company and friends. During the interval Mr. 
Mann made a very telling speech with reference to the firm's 
prospects. He pointed out that the directors of the Service Co 
had started, three years ago, a profit-sharing scheme for the. 
benefit of the staff, who now hold 180 shares in the company. 
Mr. Sentance (director) also spoke as to the great pleasure it 
gave him to testify as to the attentive manner in which the staff 
of the Service Co. perform their duties. Mr. Peek (accountant), 
replying on behalf of the staff, stated that he felt quite sure that 
everyone of the staff appreciated the great interest the directors 
took in the individual members. During the past year he was 
confident that the staff had made every effort to increase the 
profits, with what results the successful balance-sheet for the 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Uniucky 1915? 

The New Year is yet too young to say much in 
its favour, but somehow I íeel more optimistic 
than is usual with the advent of a new year. I 
wonder if it is a reaction caused by the woeful 
possibilities conjured up by numerous writers 
who have been picturing all kinds of calamities 
and bad luck that is to come along this year 
because the present-day abbreviation is the so- 
called unlucky “thirteen.” So universal have 
been these pessimistic prognostications that I 
have been curious to see how other "thirteens " 
have fared, and most schoolboys know that 
England had not much to complain of 1813, for 
did not Wellington defeat Soult, storm St. Sebas- 
tian, invade France in early October, and before 
the end of the month defeat Napoleon? In 1713 
the Péace of Utrecht was declared. 1613 was 
principally noted for the completion of London’s 
New River. Again, in 1513, England came out at 
the top, for at the Battle of Flodden the Scots 
were defeated by the English. In 1413 Henry V. 
became king of England, but back in 1313 it was 
the Scots’ turn, for Bruce successfully besieged 
Stirling Castle. 1213 saw signs of an agitation 
for the English Parliament, which came into 
being three years later, and we must go back to 
сиз before we find a “thirteen” that was un- 
мы for England, when she was subdued by 
Swayn of Denmark. 


A Personal Note—Retrospective. 

So I say fiddle to the pessimists, even if a 
"thirteen" did see the birth of the greatest 
cynic-philosopher of any age—Diogenes, 413 B.C., 
who is reputed to have lived in a tub, wearing 
the coarsest clothing, and living on the plainest 
food. It is to " 1913" I look for a great revival in 
society photography, and on all hands I see some 
indication of my hopes and ambitions being 
realised. It will be remembered by some, and 
can be referred to by others in the issue of 
Tue А. P. AND P. N. for November 16, 1909, what 
was the aim and object of this page, which has 
with almost unprecedented regularity appeared 
just over three years, faithfully, and, I trust, 
impartially, recounting the doings of Clubland, 
without fear or favour. To claim a successful 
issue of the aims and objects set forth only 
scantily states the fact, and in all sincerity, 
with the enthusiastic knowledge of that success, 
I extend to my helpers, who are many, and domi- 
ciled in widely scattered parts of the British 
Isles, my very best thanks for the assistance they 
have so ungrudgingly given, assuring them of 
an acceptance in the most appreciative spirit 
possible. To my critics, if adverse, let us bury 
the hatchet and start again. 


The Future. 


Since the editorial note of November 16, 1909, 
was written, very much has transpired to confirm 
what was then in part stated as a fact, and in 
part foreshadowed for the future. What was then 
a new feature is to-day an established regular 
feature, providing good, interesting matter for 
EVERY reader of the paper, whether he is a mem- 
ber of a society or not. That condition must be 
maintained and improved, if possible, for 1913, 
but it can only be done by the active co-operation 
of every “alive” secretary of societies in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. Write to me, tell- 
ing me what you are doing, and what you pro- 
pose to do, and if there is anv point of interest 
it will be used to your credit. “Among the 
Societies" is your page, and if a society does 
not have its doings chronicled from time to time 
in the page, it is the fault of an official of that 
society—not mine. I cannot tell the photographic 
public anything about your society if the secre- 
tary or some other member does not keep me 
posted with its doings. I particularly mention 
this point, for I recently heard of a criticism 
that "Ariel " never mentioned their society. How 
can he, when this particular society has not sent 
a couple of reports in three years whilst its 
neighbouring society sends nearly every week? 


What Others Think and Say ! ! 


Someone said, "Is the page read?" and I 
wished I could have shown the friendly critic the 


numerous communications I have received on this 
point. I quote from two examples in this week's 
postbag. “Tue A. P. has a good circulation in 
Scotland. I am always much interested in your 
Federation Notes, and I understand you are now 
on the list for a regular supply of copy, so will 
always be kept in touch with our doings, with 
the very best wishes for 1913." The above is 
from a prominent Scot in North-East Scotland. 
The next is from Lancashire. "I cannot sufh- 
ciently thank you for the splendid notice you 
have given with reference to, etc, etc. I have 
already received communications from members 
of Leek (Staffs) and Cambridge (East Anglia) 
Societies as a direct result of the paragraph.” 
I am not using the above in the spirit of egotism, 
but simply to show the absentee societies that 
their absence from the page is their great loss. 
If a society wishes to keep up to date, it cannot 
be exclusive, or (shall I call it?) selfish; it must 
be generous in action as well as spirit. Therefore 
I say to all secretaries and society officials for 
1913, Let me hear from you. It does not matter 
whether you can penetrate my disguise, or not, 
the same kindly appreciation and assistance is 
always at your service. 


Birmingham's Forward Movement. 

From the Birmingham Society's Journal I note 
the same proof of a forward movement. Six new 
members are added to the list, and an entire'y 
new lantern outfit, of excellent quality, has been 
installed, lighted by incandescent gas, and with 
a new lens, giving an aperture of F/6. This 
feature is a great extension of the advantages 
of the club's darkroom facilities, and should do 
much to help members in their work. Mr. H. W. 
Rennie has also offered to assist the society 
in further extending the advantages of its ex- 
cellent library by very kindly taking charge of 
duplicate keys to the book-cases, and any member 
desiring the loan of books, or use of the library, 
may apply at Mr. Rennie's office, at 16, Exchange 
Buildings, on the same floor as the club rooms, 
any day between 10 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. To gain 
access to one of the finest collections of over 
1,cco volumes of photographic works is not a 
privilege to be lightly overlooked. These advan- 
tages, apart from lecture and social privileges, 
should be a great inducement to membership, 
particularly as the club rooms are open weck- 
days until 10 p.m., excepting Saturdays, when 
they close at 7 p.m. The Barnet firm present a 
very fine-toned portrait of Mr. H. W. Rennie with 
the Journal, 


Worthing Exhibition. 


The committee of the Worthing Camera Club 
are already making arrangements for the exhibi- 
tion that is announced for February 2156 to the 
2th in the Art Gallery. I understand the 
classes are as last year, and the awards will be 
silver medals, bronze medals, and certificates— 
just as many as the bank balance will warrant ; 
ut, as the secretary naively puts it, they are not 
too proud to accept the offer of additional awards 
by enthusiastic members, be they vice-president« 
or otherwise. 


Plymouth Lantern Slide Competition. 

The Plymouth Photographic Society's compe- 
tion for lantern slides was well supported, and 
they were congratulated by the judges on the 
excellence of the contributions, with just the criti- 
cism that a little more attention should be paid 
to masking. The prize-winner in the Novices’ 
Class would have run the prize-winners in 
Class A very closely if he had attended to this 
detail. The awards were:—Class A: 1, Mr. W. 
H. Mayne; 2, Mr. W. Clayden; hon. mention, 
Mr. A. B. Fellowes-Prynne. Class B: 1, Colonel 
Thacker, Plympton; 2, Mr. E. A. Preston. 


The Festive Season at Dukinfield. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society are again 
keeping the social element to the front, for the 
annual supper is due on January 15, and I hear 
there is to be a big attendance. If you have not 
already booked a seat, send off to-night (Monday) 
and secure one, or the secretary may have some- 
thing to say at the annual meeting on January 29 
about your stinginess. 
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Nottingham Mammoth Programme. 

January will be a big month at the Nottingham 
Camera Club, commencing on the 16th with the 
Midland Federation prints and slides, together 
with the portfolio from the Hungarian Society 
of Photographers. On the 23rd we shall see 
the “Coming of Age” supper and entertainment 
at the Mikado Café, when every member is going 
to be present, and is going to take a relative 
or friend; so get the tickets early, and prevent 
overcrowding at the last moment. The “Sou- 
venir" book promises to be well worth possessing, 
and I believe I am already on the free list for a 
copy.* Then again on January 3o, as indicated 
in the Birmingham paragraph, Mr. Neville Bruce 
occupies the Taani, which should again ensure 
the notice to be put up, “Standing room only.” 


Northern France for the English. 

Mr. G. Wright told the Hanley Photographic 
Society that “Northern France” was an ideal 
place for the English people to spend a holiday, 
for Normandy and England at one period were 
under the same sovereign. The lecturer stated 
that St. Malo was a very convenient place for a 
start, and it also was a fine spot for a short 
holiday. Dinan, another quaint old town, situated 
in close proximity to St. Malo, was, he said, 
a favourite spot for artists, because the gate which 
commands the main entrance to the town is built 
in two different styles of architecture (Romanesque 
and Gothic). 


Busy Idlers. 


The annual report of the Idlers’ Camera Club 
shows the society has belied its name, for it has 
been exceptionally hard working during the past 
year. The secretary reported a very successful 
season at the annual meeting. The club albums 
for the year were won by Messrs. C. T. Collis, 
H. Young, and J. W. Hobbert. The following 
officers were then elected for the ensuing season: 
President, Mr. R. J. Fry; vice-president, Mr. C. 
Harry; secretary, Mr. C. Crocker; treasurer, 
Mr. Sydney H. J. Hulme. 


Three Subjects a Night. 

The Torquay and District Camera Club are to 
be congratulated for their enterprise in trying a 
novel feature at their usual bi-weekly mectings. 
It takes the form of dealing with several sub- 
jects at each meeting, consequently there is 
almost sure to be something of interest to every 
member. Mr. Visick (the secretary) firmly Бе- 
lieves that to fill an evening with, as he says, 
"Reducing the negative," is the shortest cut to 
"Reducing the membership" to nil! At their 
last meeting, for instance, there were three items, 
namely, "Profitable Photography" (reference 
being made to the excellent tuition obtained so 
reasonably from the Practical Correspondence 
College, London); “Self-help in Photography,” 
on behalf of Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co., showing how the dark-room could be almost 
carried in the pocket; and “Photography with 
the Agfa Flashlamp.” Mr. Visick laid stress 
upon the great (yet somehow little known) advan- 
tage of flashlight as a supplement to daylight. 
The soot and whitewash results usually obtained 
by the beginner dealing with indoor portraiture 
could be replaced with beautiful soft results, 
instantaneous, by the way, thereby facilitating 
the record of any particular expression, simply 
by the use of a little flash powder on the shadow 
side. Secretaries who complain of the difficulty 
of filling a lecture syllabus should see the Tor- 
quay list. Each fortnightly date finds at least 
three subjects down for attention, and I must 
confess the titles betoken considerable thought 
and variety of important subjects. 


“ТаМоій” Lectures. 


The “B. and W." lectures never seem to pall 
with the societies, and, although I have seen 
many previous lengthy lists of bookings for the 
ever-popular lectures of the “Tabloid” firm, 
am again glad to hear they have just issued a 
spring list of bookings for the new lecture, 
entitled "Self Help in Photography," greater 
than ever. The itinerary includes societies in 
almost every county the Channel Isles to 


the northern fringe oí /Sco ; 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
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Lens for Enlarger. 
I am buying a half-plate enlarger without 
objective. I have the following two lenses at 
my disposal: (А) 6} in. anastigmat, working 
at F/4; (В) 7} in. Cooke, working at F/6.5. 
They both cover a half-plate. Which would 
be the better? I use A in a quarter-plate re- 
flex, and it therefore has a sunk mount. 
J. J. (Gorey). 
If both cover a half.plate equally well 
at their respective full apertures, then A 
offers you the advantage of being the 
quicker in action, i.e. in the time propor- 
tion of (roughly) 2 to s. On the other 
hand, if you have to stop down A to F/6 
to get the same evenness of definition, then 
probably B will give the more even 
illumination. So it remains with you to 
decide between the two. 


Dark-room Blind. 
I propose making a darkroom of one used 
for other purposes, and it must be quickly 
made dark when required. I thought of 
getting a carpenter to fix a frame round the 
window inside, grooved to let the blind run 
down. What would be the best material? 
Any hints thankfully received. 
S. W. W. (Eastbourne). 
In any case we think you would be wise 
to arrange to have a double grooved frame- 
work made, so as to have two blinds, one 
behind the other. The grooves should be 
fairly deep and narrow so as to prevent 
light leakage. We are under the impres- 
sion that Messrs. Avery, 81, Great Port- 
land Street, W., make or supply a special 
material for dark-room blinds. 


Various Topics. 
(1) Is it necessary to use the Velox hardening 
bath? (2) Could Velox be fixed in the Slogas 
fxing bath? (3) Would the plan, as sketch 
enclosed, do for enlarging quarter-plate to 
whole-plate? (4) What is 10 per cent. 
bromide? (5) Could you give me the address 
of reliable retail dealer, as I have difficulty 
i tti hat I require, etc. ? 

RUN айы, A. W. (Falkirk). 

(1) A hardening bath is not essential in 
cold weather, i.e. when the temperature of 
the water and solutions used is not above 

70 deg. F., but is advisable in hot weather. 

(2) The bath you quote would serve quite 

well for any kind of bromide or gaslight 

papers. (3) The method sketched is one 
that is quite commonly employed. But 
outside the window opposite the opening 
for the camera you require a skylight re- 
flector. For this you can use a sheet of 
white card, or, better still, a sheet of opal 
glass supported on a flat board. This has 
the advantage that it can be frequently 
cleaned with soap and water. The reflec- 


tor, whatever it may be madeof, is fixed 
at an angle of 45 degrees (i.e. half a right 
angle) to the horizontal plane, so as to 
reflect the skylight from overhead through 
the negative. (4) A ten per cent. solution 
of bromide, or anything else, means one 
part (e.g. ounce) dissolved in enough water 
to make a total of ten parts, e.g. ounces. 
Though it is not quite accurate, yet it is 
quite near enough for all practical pur- 
poses, to put 1 drm. (60 gr.) of potass. 
bromide in a glass measure, and add water 
up to the 6 drm. (3 oz.) mark. (6) Messrs. 
Houghton, $88, High Holborn, W.C., 
would probably be able to supply your 
needs per post. 


Lens Query. 

I have a 5 by 4 sł f r.r. lens. I want to use 

it in a quarter-plate camera. Can I? If so, 

will there be any drawbacks? If no draw- 

backs, what are the benefits? Would it make 

the faces larger in a portrait? 

J. T. (Hendon). 
A lens made to cover a 5 by 4 obviously 

will cover a quarter-plate. We assume 
that 54 f means 54 inches focal length. 
This would be a suitable focal length for 
quarter-plate portraiture. We do not see 
why the lens, if otherwise satisfactory, 
should not be used as you propose. If 
under the same conditions, i.e. same posi- 
tion of camera, sitter, etc., you use, let 
us say, à 4 inch, a 6 inch, and 8 inch focal 
length lens in turn, you will get images in 
the proportion of 1, 14, and 2. Thus 
your 54 in. lens will give you a larger 
image than that obtained by a s in., and 
not so large as that obtained by a 6 in. 
lens. Of course, you understand a larger 
face or head means larger body, etc., at 
the same time. 


Intensifying Films. 

I have been trying to intensify some films 
with Agfa intensifier, with no result. What 
would be the exposure for taking photos of a 

suowstorm, with a large stop and F.P.K.? 

P. R. D. C. (Mold). 
We cannot understand your having any 
difficulty with the Agfa intensifier, as the 
preparations of this firm are thoroughly 
reliable. Your best procedure will be to 
write to their English agents, Messrs. 
Zimmermann, 13, Bartlett’s Buildings, 
Holborn Circus, E.C., explaining fully 
how you proceeded, and sending a film. 
Doubtless they will be able to clear away 
your difficulties. As to exposure: a large 
stop is too indefinite. Moreover, the 
speed or sensitiveness of plates and films 
varies very considerably. Have you con- 
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sulted the exposure table which we pub- 
lish each month. The last appeared on 
р. 4 in our issue dated January 6. You 
might find Wellcome’s Exposure Record 
(which ccntains ample exposure tables) 
useful. A cover of snow reduces the ex- 
posure of landscape by about one-half. 
That is lo say, that if a certain landscape 
without snow required 1 second, the same 
subject after a snowfall would only 
require 4 sec. 
Varnish for Films. 

I should be glad if you could tell me if it is 

possible to varnish film; if so, how to do it, 


and what to use, so as to protect them from 
Silver stains. N. B. (Southsea). 


(1) In 10 oz. rectified benzole dissolve 
10z.gumdammar. Dry the film thoroughly 
dip it in this solution, and then hang it 
up to dry. (2) Another: Water 10 oz., 
borax 2 drm., shellac 4 drm. Put this 
mixture in a jam-pot, and this in turn in 
a saucepan of water. Bring to the boil, 
and keep it simmering for about half an 
hour.. Then add 2 drm. of glycerine; 
stir the mixture frequently. When cold, 
strain through fine muslin, and allow to 
stand for a couple of days before use. 


Various Queries. 
(1) I have a reflex camera, and it had the 
mirroring [sfc] on the front of the glass. I 
went to clean it with a damp rag, and it all 
came off. Would an ordinary mirror do, with 
the mirroring on the back of the glass? (2) 
Would it affect the focussing? (3) Is it usual 
to have the mirroring on the front; if so, why? 
(4) The camera is quarter-plate, but the lens 
in it is marked 7 by ў Would this be the 
size plate it is supposed to cover? (5) Would 
a quarter-plate lens be better? (6) Will the 
Wynne shutter-speed tester do for focal-plane 
shutter? (7) What is the difference between 
a roller-blind and focal-plane shutter? (8) 
My lens is 7 by 5, F/6 Euryscope anastigmat. 
Who is the maker? There is no other mark 
on it besides this. 
E. R. W. (Newton Toney). 
What you call mirroring is usually 
called silvering. In an ordinary mirror 
silvered at the back of the glass there are 
usually formed two images—one very 
distinct, formed by the back (silvered) sur- 
face, the other, less bright, formed by the 
front (free) surface of the glass. These 
two images occupy different positions, so 
that if your camera is adjusted—as doubt- 
less is the case—to use the front surface 
image, focussing by the back surface 
would not give a sharp image on the plate. 
The mirror in reflex hand cameras usually 
is silvered on the front surface, so that 
there is only one image. The lens being 
marked 7 by 5 probably means that it can 
be used for this size of plate, or for any 
smaller size. > So that as it covers а 
quarter-plate there is no necessity to get 
another lens. An apparatus which tests 
the speed of one kind of shutter may be 
used for another kind of shutter. A focal- 
plane shutter is a roller-blind shutter, i.e. 
running off one roller on to another roller, 
and called focal-plane because it is 
arranged to work just in front of the 
plate and near the plane in which the 
focussed image is situated. When such a 
shutter is used in front of or just behind 
a lens it is called a roller-blind, i.e. roller- 
blind refers to the kind of shutter, and 
focal.plane refers to the ?/ace where it is 
used. Euryscope literally means seeing 
truly correctly ; applied to a lens it means 
free from distortion. Anastigmat means 
free from the defect of astigmatism. The 
terms rectilinear, symmetrical, aplanat, 
biplanat, periplanat, euryscope, ortho- 
graphic, orthoscopic are all used more 
or less indiscriminately, as meaning pretty 
much the same thing, i.e. free from barrel 
Or cushion distortion. 
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А Tender Way with the We used to go up to the sleeping hulk of а beast, Sambo and I 
Critics. —only Sambo always got frightened and ran off—and I used to 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn—I blaze right away in the hippo's face with my rifle. The hippo 
think it is—has been saying Would then wake up and charge like a thousand bulls. After 
that the artist should not Watching him come into focus I would let go at him with шу 

reflex, and, having snapped, bang I would go at him again wi 

my rifle at about a couple of yards’ distance, and that would 
finish him. Fairly quick work? Well, yes, but, still—nothing— 
nothing. 

“Alligators were more exciting. It needs a bit of science to 
photograph an alligator. He snaps better than you do. The 
strategy is to get hold of his tail with your left hand. Then he 
curls round his snarling head and looks over his shoulder at you 
in the most up-to-date portraiture style, and, with your right 
hand you get his picture. Once, I remember——” (but we will 
take this story as read). 

“Lions? I should say so. In photographing a lion—I am 
speaking out of experience, mind you—it pays to be bold. I 
can understand that when, like our friend here, you are photo- 
graphing bluebottles, you have to be ve-ry circumspect. But it’s 
different with lions. No, I never resorted to the trick of letting 
them step on a wire and pull the trigger themselves. What you 
have to do is to look them in the face. They respect you for it. 
And often they will arrange themselves for you much better 


over-eat if he is to keep his 
creative faculty intact, but 
that a good round meal 
does help a man to see more 
than he otherwise would do in the pictures of others. ILaght 
lunches for artists, therefore, are the order of the day, and heavy 
dinners for art patrons. That the appetite has its bearing on 
artistic judgment is, of course, undeniable. We know of one 
man who was in the habit of judging the yearly exhibition of 
the local photographic society invariably in the early morning 
before breakfast. The result was a decided preference for lean 
and hungry figure work, and for landscapes of the “dreary, 
dreamy moorland and the barren, barren shore" sort. Even 
warm tones were frowned upon in the lantern-slide section. At 
last the committee had to invite the early riser to dinner, and to 
insist that he judge the pictures afterwards. If good dinners 
stimulate the appreciative faculty, the exhibitors at the big 
shows next year should invite the critics and editors to a regular 


sit-down dinner beforehand, not just soda-water and sandwiches. е | 
(P.S.—I am a bit of a critic myself than you could arrange them yourself. Why, once in Hawiya—” 
ome yself.) А 54: ч 
(taken as read). “Yes, it’s bully up among the big game— 
A Wordless Demonstration. profitable, too.” 

We have it on the authority of a sage that silence is golden, “Excuse me,” said the timid man at his side, “but would you 
and therefore it is natural to suppose that gold toning ought to mind telling us why you came back? . . . You won't mind my 
be done in silence. But it is surely straining a point to do other asking, will you?” he added. 
toning in silence also. Yet a recent demonstration at the R. P. S. “Well,” said the terrible fellow, “lions pall on you after a bit. 
proceeded for half an hour or so in such a silence as would You want something more exciting. And, just when I was look- 
have befitted the burial of Sir John Moore. The prints, having ing round a little, trying to find a unicorn or something, I got 
been duly toned, were passed round and silently admired; the the offer of a job in the studios of Kysse and Dymple, the 
last word, which was almost his first, was spoken by the demon- famous baby photographers. Here's my card, gentlemen. Sepia 
strator, and a vote of thanks was in the very act of silently panels a speciality.” 
passing. Then one iconoclastic member came crashing, like ап Once Bit. 


elephant in a greenhouse, Же May we not hear something more A correspondent of the Daily Graphic deplores the fact that 
about this toning process?" he asked. “What is the nature of when the flashlight photograph is taken at a public dinner the 
this new solution?” “That, so I am informed,” said the chair- chairman and important people at the head table do not come 
man, with a far-away glance, perhaps towards the Patent Office, nearer to the camera, instead of allowing the foreground to be 
“is the one thing you may not know." Then he added, his face  monopolised with the faces of nonentities 

brightening, *But you can see the results." Some people are E y 

never satisfied with small mercies. You ask me why the great man’s shy, 


And thinks the rear advisable 
Photography in the Air. Withdrawing when the flash is nigh, 


We all remember that beautiful song, *I shot an arrow into Foregoing every chance thereby 

the air, It fell to earth, I know not where!” At the time Of bain per 
; | s g recognisable. 

when the well-known Arrow motor-’buses were seen prolific in х 
the London streets, whenever one of them misbehaved and took Well, once too near the lens he sat, 
to bucking, the driver would bravely try and drown his alarm And of them all the oddest he, 
by singing the tune in question. We are reminded of the song The record of his features flat, 
by a note in the Daily Mail, that the German military authori- His soulless gaze, absurd cravat, 
ties have adopted a novel aerial camera which is going to Taught him the grace of modesty. 


revolutionise war scouting. The camera, we learn, is fired off 
attached to a rocket, and when 2,600 feet up (note the German 


love of accuracy and detail) the shutter is automatically released, TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

the plate is exposed, and the enemy's country is photographed, for "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
that is to say, it is faken. Note, the shutter is automatically sent post free on date of publication. 

released, so that the report (which, in this case followed, instead United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d 
of preceding the shot) that an operator was attached to a (Canada... ... ... р: v ' 6s. 6d. 13s. | 


second rocket and fired up to an elevation of 2,599 feet, at Other Countries .. 

which point, by extending his arm twelve inches, he was 

able to release the shutter, 18 completely disposed of. The WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR INDIA AND THB COLONIES. 

camera is assisted in its fall by a parachute. The arrow of the Сога d Gotch | Melbourne, Sydnev, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), 
" a -ame , sic А AUTAA ОВС че Hobart, L t N, Z. — АмсА? 

song, we remember, also came to earth by the assistance of a Harrington's, Ltd. ess gr ng A айда: 


shoot, А , Se i ras А . n a pair. Christchurch, Dunedin, Welington. 
j t, but in that case it was a single one, ROLA par UNITED STATES.—The International News Company, 83-85, Duane St., N.Y. 
A Stern Apprenticeship. 


CANADA | Gordon and Gotch, 132, Bay Street, Toronto. 
He was a terrible fellow whom I met the other day at lunch. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ld., Toronto and Montreal. 
Really a regular dare-devil. Somebody had been telling—you 


wee і 74 64, н i 15s. 


Inpia.—A. Н. Wheeler and Co., Adéahabad, Bombay, Calcutta. 
бостн ArRiCA.—The Central News Agency, Ld., Johannesburg, Cape Town, 


know how stories go round at table—about the photographing of Durban, Dlonn/onieu, Por? БАНГА ch 
a tame bluebottle in the dining-room. That served to remind him. 92-75-4646 ii алалы Жау c PRUP 
5 Speaking of hippopotami,” he began, “when I was out in On Sale at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls every Monday, price 2d. 
Italian Somaliland I found it rare game to go for the hippo. Published by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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N the last lesson we 
considered the rising 
front and its effect on 
the picture, and the 
way in which its use 
was limited by the 
covering power of the 
lens employed. We 
have now to deal 
with the swing back, 
and also with the 
swing front, for it is 
scarcely possible to 
refer to the one with- 
out the other. We 
pointed out last week that the camera 
must be held level if vertical lines in 
the subject are to be rendered as ver- 
tical in the photograph. It would be 
more exactly correct to say that the 
ground glass or plate or film must be 
vertical if we are to get correct perspec- 
tive, for with some cameras it is pos- 
sible to tip up the camera, and then to 
correct the leaning of the plate by 
means of the swing back. Let us take 
some quite simple subject, such as a 
window in the wall of a church, and in 
such a position that we can get exactly 
opposite to it, and move the camera 
nearer to or further away from it until 
we have got a suitable sized image on 
our ground glass. We are in this case 
assuming either a stand camera or one 
of the hand-stand type, and one which 
permits of focussing on the ground- 
glass screen, for it is almost out of the 
question to focus accurately in any 
other way when one is using either 
swing back or swing front. 

Now having set up the camera on its 
tripod in a level position, we find that 
the image on the screen shows just 
what we have in fig. 1, that is, the lower 
portion only of the window is included, 
and a great deal of unnecessary 
and unwanted foreground. If our 
lens had sufficient covering power, 
and the construction of the camera 
would allow of sufficient rising front, 
we could get just what we want by 
raising the front, but we will assume 
that this is not the case, and certainly 
in this instance the rising front move- 
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ment was insufficient to meet the case. 
We must therefore resort to tilting of 
the camera, and so we carefully tip up 
the lens until what we require is in- 
cluded on the ground glass. Fig. 2 
shows how much the camera needed to 
be tipped in this particular instance, 
and it will be apparent how cautiously 
this should be done, and how care- 
fully the tripod must be manipulated, if 


the whole apparatus is to be prevented 
from falling over. With difficult sub- 
jects which demand an excessive de- 
gree of tilt it may sometimes be neces- 
sary to tie the leg or legs which are to- 
wards the front of the camera to a large 
piece of stone, or a brick, so that the 
weight prevents any overbalancing. 

If we proceed to examine the ground- 
glass image when the camera is focussed 
up in the position shown in fig. 2, we 
shall see that we have a distorted image 
of the window—the vertical lines of the 
sides of the window inclining inwards. 
Under some circumstances it would be 
better to get such a print as that of 
fig. 3 rather than none at all, for any- 
one understanding what the subject 


PRACTICAL POINTERS WHEN USING THE CAMERA. 


was would readily see which lines should 
be vertical, and would get a good idea 
otf the tracery of the window. Further, 
the distortion could be corrected in 
printing or enlarging, if this were done 
with suitable apparatus. However, as 
we can correct the error when taking 
the negative, we prefer to do so. It is 
much less trouble, and our original 
negative will be available for contact 
printing, which would not be the case 
if it were produced like fig. 3. 

To correct this distortion we must 
swing the back of the camera into a 
vertical position, this position being 
shown in fig. 4, and the back is usually 
provided with a spirit level or a plumb- 
bob, so that the vertical position may 
be accurately determined. We are now 
face to face with another difficulty. 
When the back of the camera was in 
the position shown in fig. 2 the whole 
of the image was sharp at the full aper- 
ture of F/8. On swinging the back into 
the vertical position we obviously bring 
parts of the ground glass much nearer 
to the lens, and so put the image falling 


on these parts out of focus. Actually, 
every part is moved nearer, but the 


upper edge of the ground glass is 
moved a much greater distance, and 
so we find that the image at the bottom 
of the ground glass is still almost sharp 
while the fuzziness increases towards 
the upper edge. Fig. 5 shows this quite 
clearly. Remember that the image is 
inverted on the ground glass, and that 
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the upper edge of the ground glass 
means the bottom edge of the print. 

There is no way of getting the whole 
of the image sharp when the camera 
is in this position (fig. 4), except by 
stopping down. Fig. 5 was exposed at 
the open aperture of F/8. Before stop- 
ping down, however, we should rack the 
lens out a little, so that instead of the 
image on the lower edge of the ground 
glass being sharp the image across the 
centre was sharp, and the top and 
bottom edges were about equally out of 
focus. The blurriness at each of these 
edges would be slightly less than that 
shown in the bottom edge of fig. 5, and 
so less stopping down would be needed 
to give perfect sharpness. 

With well-lighted subjects it is often 
possible, by covering the head well up 
under a large focussing cloth, to see 
when the whole of the image is critically 
sharp, but if the subject is at all dimly 
lighted one has to stop down until one 
has made sure of the definition. Fig. 6 
was exposed with F/54, and unless the 
day is very windy there is no disadvan- 
tage in using F/64, and making per- 
fectly sure of sharp definition. When 
working with one camera, the careful 
worker soon gets to know what degree 
of stopping down is necessary for 
various degrees of swinging of the back, 


Fig. 4. 


and it is not often that there need be 
any difficulty in determining what stop 
to use. When working indoors in poor 
light it is, of course, a waste of time to 
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use F/64, if F/22 will give all the de- 
finition that is necessary, and under 
such circumstances a lighted candle 
held in various positions proves useful 
when the size of the subject admits of 
working such a method. 


Now, let us look for a moment at 
fig. 7. If we compare it with fig. 4 we 
shall see that the difference is that in- 
stead of the front of the camera remain- 
ing at right angles to the baseboard, it 
has been swung forward until it is 
parallel with the back of the camera. 
The lens and plate then occupy the 
same relative positions which they 
would have done if the degree of rise 
of the front had been very much 
greater. The lens is actually above the 
top edge of the plate, as may be seen 
from the line XR, which represents the 
axis of the lens, or the axial ray. As 
we have already seen, this movement 
is of no use unless the lens has ample 
covering power, but when it has, a 
similar result may be obtained with the 


Fig. 5. 


camera as in fig. 7 to that obtained with 
it as in fig. 4. Another plate with the 
camera as in fig. 7 was exposed, but 
the resultant print is exactly like fig. 6, 
so that there is no advantage in repro- 
ducing it. The important point, how- 
ever, is that much less stopping down 
is required when the front of the 


.camera is parallel to the back, and the 


axial ray meets the plate at right angles. 
Broadly speaking, as may be seen by 
referring to last week's lesson, fig. 4 
shows what we must do if we are using 
an R.R. lens with limited covering 
power, while fig. 7 shows what we may 
do with an anastigmat. In fig. 4 the 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londen, М.С. 
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lines XA and XV show the angle of 
view, or roughly the covering power of 
the lens. Obviously, if with such a lens 
we adopted the method shown in fig. 
7 the lower corners of the plate would 
be uncovered—the dotted lines indicat- 
ing the covering power of an R.R. The 
full lines, however, show the covering 
power of a good anastigmat (something 
in the neighbourhood of go deg. 
generally), and give some idea of the 
way in which the lens may be raised. 
We must point out that the camera 
illustrated, while it has a fair rise of 
front, is not a very recent pattern. 
There are a number of instruments 
available nowadays which will allow of 
raising the front until the lens 15 op- 
posite the top edge of the plate when 
the plate is in vertical position. Such 
an amount of rise may not often be re- 
quired, but in conjunction with a 9o 
deg. anastigmat lens it very much in- 
creases the range of one’s possibilities, 
and renders some subjects compara- 
tively easy of accomplishment which 


` could only be done with difficulty or 


not at all with the earlier types of 
camera. These points, naturally, need 
to be borne in mind very carefully 


when one is choosing a second-hand 
instrument, for it is then that the 
limited movement either in swing or 
rising front is likely to be found. 
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HERE is, unquestionably, something 
very fascinating in flowing water as 
we see it in the brooks and cascades amid 
natural scenery. One can easily under- 
stand the ancient Romans speaking of it 


as “aqua viva," i.e. living water. It is 
but natural for the child mind to asso- 
ciate life with movement, for they so 
often coexist. The lower animals, and 
especially the young, are at once at- 
tracted by moving things, be they animate 
or inanimate. The kitten chasing the 
fallen leaf in the autumnal gales is a 
familiar example to us all. And when to 
movement we add noise, an appeal is 
made through two gates of our senses. 
How far the noise of the cascade contri- 
butes to our impression one can easily 
perceive by stopping one's ears for a 
moment, when the moving now silent 
thing seems to be but a weird part of its 
former self. 

No wonder, then, that our non-moving 
and silent camera picture is but a poor 
thing when compared to its original. And 
vet, in spite of this, one can readily sym- 
pathise with any camerist who chances 
his luck and hopes for the best. 

One thing is certain, viz., that some 
photographs of waterfalls give us far 
better suggested impressions than do 
other prints. That being the case, we 
may profitably try and find out what are 
the factors leading towards success. 

Noise we cannot suggest, but the eye 
impression of movement is a subtle and 
complex thing calling for close observa- 
tion. First and foremost it is a law in 
physiological optics, and indeed in the 
senses generally, that the closer, more 


A.—Rio CHAN CHAN, ECUADOR. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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News Weckly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


concentrated our attention is upon some 
one thing or sensation, the less we have 
attention to spare for other things. Thus 
if we watch very closely one fly running 
over the window pane we scarcely per- 
ceive other flies close at hand and doing 
the same thing, and people passing in the 
street are barely noticed at all. Similarly 
if we concentrate attention on one part 
of a cascade, in reality we shall scarcely 
more than barely perceive the other parts 
—until, of course, our attention traverses 
the whole scene generally. Here, then, 
is one hint, viz., to concentrate the 
camera and lens on some comparatively 
small yet interesting and characteristic 
portion, and let the rest be suggested 
rather than sharply depicted. But further 
take notice that it is the suggestion of 
movement that we are after. Therefore 
the exposure must not be so short that 
our picture makes the water appear to 
be non-moving, to be frozen, arrested. 
Between the two extremes of arrested 
motion, i.e. absence of motion and unin- 
telligible blur, we must find the happy 
mean. Speaking very generally, one may 
say that for moderate, i.e. average, cas- 
cade movement in the foreground, but 
not too near, an exposure of about 1-2oth 
sec. will correspond fairly well with an 
eye Impression. 

Turning now to the two accompanying 
examples, A and B, their authors quote 
1-soth sec. and 4 seconds respectively, a 
difference or ratio of 1 to 200! and yet 
who shall say which is the better as 
regards the suggestion of movement? One 
thing, at any rate, they teach us, viz., that 
there is a considerable latitude in that 
matter. Nine out of ten beginners 
jump to the (wrong) conclusion that 
to photograph a moving object the 
exposure must be so brief that the 
thing moving must appear not to be 
moving. (This 
is the traditional 
ОГ conventional 
aim and ideal 
when photo- 
graphing trains 
in motion.) We 
have recently 
seen an excellent 
picture of a cas- 
cade tumbling 
down a hillside, 
of which the 
negative was 
taken with a 
pinhole in place 
of lens, and had, 
if we remember 
rightly, an ex- 
posure of a 
minute ОГ 50. 
It may be oppor- 
tune to mention 


By E. W. Powney. 


to the would-be photographers of such 
scenery that the winter end of the year— 
apart from snow or frost effects—is often 
very favourable for two reasons. First, 
this rainy season gives a full stream, 


3.—Tur WATERFALL. By Bernard Hellewell. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


and, second, such scenes are often in 
summer time poorly lit, as the surround- 
ing leafage cuts off so much light. Thus 
the season of bare branches draws up the 
biinds, as it were, and gives us a better 
chance than leafy summertide. 

In fig. A the very noticeable darkness 
in the distance spells under-exposure. As 
the large near rock is so very obviously a 
strong feature, it would have been better 
to have got that fairly sharp, being a 
stationary object, and let the definition 
of the more distant parts soften off a 
little. 

In the case of fig. B, what one lacks 1s 
a little more vigour or strength of light 
and shade contrast in the near parts ot 
the scene. The exposure, viz., 4 sec., 
F/(16, and a rapid plate, at 2 p.m., in 
September, sounds surprisingly long. 
But, of course, the weather might have 
been very dull. Probably this negative 
might be improved by slight reduction 
by hypo and ferricyanide, апа then 
moderately intensifving. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
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THE MOTOR BONNET. By S. L. HOLDSTOCK-THIRKELL. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MAKING FOR HARBOUR. Bv Е. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
From F. J. Mortimer's One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (See p. 68.) 
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GIRL WITH DOG. 
From the Northern Exhibition, now open in the Manchester City Art Gallery — 
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TOPICS OF THE W 


As already announced, the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom will be held this year in 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC North Wales from July 7th to 
CONVENTION. 12th. Bangor has been selected 
as the headquarters, and may be 
regarded as one of the finest centres in North Wales 
from which to make excursions to the beautiful sur- 
rounding district. At a recent meeting of the Conven- 
tion, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Editor of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, 
was unanimously elected president. А preliminary 
programme has already been arranged, and the official 
illustrated handbook will be published well in advance 
of the meeting, and sent to all prospective members on 
application. It will contain illustrated articles on the 
places to be visited, list of hotels, apartments, etc., 
particulars of dark-rooms, dealers, local attractions, 
excursions not included in the Convention programme, 
and other useful information. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Bangor will give the Convention a hearty 
welcome, and the civic officials generally have promised 
to do everything in their power to make the meeting 
a success. Penrhyn Hall (the largest in the city) has 
been secured for the trade exhibition and evening meet- 
ings. Excursions have already been fixed to Carnar- 
von, Beddgelert, Aberglaslyn, Conway, Beaumaris, 
Penmon, and Bettws-y-Coed, and others will be ar- 
ranged later. Several important lectures or papers will 
be given, and an endeavour will be made to arrange for 
a selection of Welsh folk-songs to be performed at one 
of the evening meetings. The annual subscription to 
the Convention is only five shillings, and this amount is 
saved over and over again on the excursions alone. It 
is hoped that many readers of THE A. P. will endeavour 
to join the Convention this year, and full particulars 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, Downshire House, Barry Road, London, S.E. 
е c og 


The telephoto lens came in for some criticism from 
one or two speakers on the occasion of the recent 
demonstration on this subject. at 
the Royal Photographic Societv. 
One member preferred in nearly 
every case a 7 in. ordinary long- 
focus lens, holding that with this the perspective was 
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better. Another was of opinion that people were too 
much inclined to take photographs with telephoto 
lenses simply in order to see what they would do, 
whereas, in ordinary photographic experience, the occa- 
sion when a telephoto lens must be used was perhaps 
once in a thousand times. But Mr. Chapman Jones 
urged that opticians must not be discouraged from pro- 
viding instruments which would do anything whatever. 
He also thought that telephotography might be a de- 
sirable corrective of the habit which photographers had 
of going in for too wide an angle.  Pictorialists said 
that this fault was common to photographers generally, 
and this really seemed to be the case on physiological 
grounds. It goes without saying that Mr. Ernest 
Marriage, the demonstrator and protagonist of tele- 
photography on this occasion, gave an able exposition 
of the first steps of the subject, which was greatly 
appreciated by those present. 
e» È 

well illustrated and brightly 


Under this title a 


written article by Mr. Charles E. Dawson appears in 


the current issue of Nash’s Maga- 
“THE POET OF cine. The author deals at length with 
THE CAMERA.” the work of Mrs. G. A. Barton, whose 

photographic pictures are well known 
to readers of THE A. P. Mr. Dawson, who is an artist 
of note and well qualified to speak on the subject, first 
has a tilt at the well-worn subject, "Is Photography 
Art? " and in the main agrees that in certain photo- 
graphers' hands photography can be classed among the 
creative arts. We are not sure, however, that Mr. 
Dawson is correct when he states: "It is noteworthy 
that so many of our native artists find their earliest 
appreciation abroad. We are slow to welcome new 
talent, especially among workers in an unfamiliar 
medium. Thus it is scarcely surprising to find that Mrs. 
G. A. Barton, a member of the London Salon, in spite 
of the acclamations of the art critics of two continents 
and her exhibitions in Paris, Berlin, and Copenhagen, is 
still unknown outside the English photographic world." 
Mrs. Barton's work has been not only shown in Eng- 
land very considerably, but has probably been more 
reproduced in the illustrated papers than that of anv 
other individual photographer. We are, however, in 
agreement with the author when he praises Mrs. Bar- 
ton's remarkable portrait and figure work, and says: 
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"Only those who have tried to make pictures with a 
camera can fully appraise the difficulties she has over- 
come. Her work, in common with that of the great 
painters, conceals the art by which her art is attained; 
her pictures are apparently effortless. Each one is a 
‘human document,’ presented with sympathy, loving- 
kindness, and a motherliness, almost, that is poetic in 
its sincerity and perfect expression. Her camera ranges 
from studies of rugged age, old ballad-singers, and 
roisterers reminiscent of Franz Hals or Velasquez, to 
the rippling, chubby-cheeked children such as Romney 
and Angelica Kaufmann loved to paint. Mrs. Barton's 
happiest pictures present visions of smiling English 
girlhood set amid the blossoms and sunshine of her old- 
world orchard garden in the Midlands." Our readers 
should obtain the magazine and read the entire article. 
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At the New Year meeting of the Róntgen Societv, 
Professor A. W. Porter gave an interesting demonstra- 
tion of spark photography at high 
atmospheric pressures. Іп his 
method the terminals of an induction 
coil are connected with two elec- 
trodes, one of which is placed on each side of a photo- 
graphic plate in the dark, and arranged so that a single 
spark can be passed. The plate is then developed. 
Very different figures are found according as to whether 
the electrode in contact with the sensitive side of the 
plate is attached to the negative or to the positive 
terminal. When it is a case of the negative electrode, 
the characteristic features at atmospheric pressure are 
fanlike expansions, and as the pressure is increased— 
Professor Porter carried his experiments up to 16 atmo- 
spheres pressure—these show a tendency to separate 
into filaments. At the high pressures, too, there is 
evidence, not only of the features characteristic of the 
negative spark, but also of the streamers denoting 
the positive spark, which appear to pass across them. 


ELECTRIC SPARK 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE “PHOTOGRAPHIC BARGE.” 


Е had heard of the voyage of the Beagle and of the 

Challenger, but what was the “cruise of the Defiance”? 
This belligerent name turned out to belong to a battered old 
hulk ot a barge, plying on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and 
to the canal-folk, for a brief period in its career, it became 
known as the “photography boat,” on account of the strange 
proclivities of the seven or eight gentlemen who were its occu- 
pants for a fortnight. Its log was read by Mr. Edgar Belling- 
ham before an amused audience at the Camera Club. 

Mr. Bellingham, who posed as a professor of the little under- 
stood art of holiday-making, coaxed a number of his friends to 
spend a fortnight exploring Lancashire and Yorkshire by means 
of a barge on a canal. The neighbourhood of Blackburn or 
Leeds is not exactly suggestive of a health resort, but what 
people forget is that the hundreds of miles of this kind of water- 
way in this country carry one into the very heart of England, 
and reveal scenery which, if it were only on the banks of the 
Avon or the Severn, would be called romantic, arcadian. 

For the purpose of pulling the barge he bought an old horse 
—a horse so full of points that it would have done for a hat- 
rack—at a price of Хт a leg, and so much exhilarated was the 
animal after its fortnight on the tow-path, that he sold it again 
at a profit of 25 per cent. Also he engaged a bold, bad bargee, 
whose wind power—he could swear for five minutes without 
haste and without rest, and never say the same thing twice— 
was at times sufficient of itself to propel the boat along. To 
pass through the canal tunnels near the towns, and see the 
figures silhouetted at the opening, was to get effects like 
Whistlerian nocturns; at the locks in the country there was 
ample opportunity for a morning bath, with douche and shower 
thrown in, and it was possible to make detours to places of 
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The photography of electric sparks is something 
more than an interesting pastime, yielding pretty or 
bizarre effects. It is along this 
line that some questions of the 
first scientific importance can 
be worked out. The fanlike 
expansions obtained when the negative electrode is in 
contact with the sensitive side of the plate represent, 
in the view of Professor Porter, what may be called 
an explosion or a disintegration set up in the surround- 
ing gas by the discharge. Each of the points from 
which the filaments of the fan emanate is simply a 
centre of explosion, and the different blades of the fan 
represent, on that assumption, the paths of tons or of 
appregates of ions. 


WHAT SPARK 
PHOTOGRAPHS MEAN. 


оо @ 

Although frost crystals and snow crystals have been 
observed and studied photographically by numerous 
people, no observations, or  practicallv 
(СЕ попе, seem to have been made upon the 
CRYSTALS. crystals of ice. From a communication on 
this subject to the Association Belge de 
Photographie, however, the structure of ice crystals, as 
revealed by photography, seems to be one well worthy 
of attention. The reason for the general ignorance of 
the beauty of ice crystals is due to the difficulty of 
separating them, and in a block of ice taken at random 
it is impossible to see the crystalline elements, and the 
mass has no more interest than a piece of glass. Рго- 
perly to examine them requires some knowledge ol 
the stratification of ice, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, is composed of layers parallel to the surface 
along which the water has been congealed. The 
crystals, which are like stars with six rays, are very 
beautifully brought out under polarised light, the only 
condition to keep in mind in this method of examina- 
tion being that, when ice is formed by the slow freezing 
of still water, the optical axis is perpendicular to the 

plane upon which congelation has taken place. 


` SEEING ENGLAND BY CANAL-BOAT. 


interest near the canal, such as Skipton and Selby, and Dolton 
and Kirkstall Abbeys. 

One of the finest churches in Yorkshire, and in England, was 
reachable by this canal, and here the party remained three days. 
It was a church in which the photographer, like other people, is 
expected to put something in a box, and in which * visitors are 
strictly forbidden to offer any gratuity to the verger.” Unfortu- 
nately, the smallest coin that the party could muster was a five- 
shilling piece, which would not go into the slit. Therefore it 
was entrusted to the verger, and, in return, the photographers 
had the run of the place for three days, the verger allowing the 
morning service to proceed, but that was all. One day, while 
they were engaged in the ambulatory, a clergyman in gaiters— 
he might have been a dean, possibly a bishop—appeared, and 
put something in the box, but gave nothing to the verger. But 
the verger was equal to him. “This portion of the church is 
closed to-day, sir, to Aordinary visitors." “But surely those,” 
said the dignitary, indicating the photographers, “are ordinary 
visitors?” “Oh по, sir, very distinguished people, sir—great 
artist, sir, well-known author, Sir Henry Wellington, sir—kindly 
pass this way, sir.” 

Other expericnces were not so flattering. It was a mistake to 
moor the barge on the canal just opposite Armley Gaol at 
Leeds, and go off into the town. During their absence the 
impression got abroad that they were ticket-of-leave men, and 
on their return they found themselves exposed to the frank com- 
ments of the populace. But one woman, signalling out the best- 
looking member of the party, said she'd “never believe oht wrong 
o' that chap. He ain't done much,” she added. 

Altogether, the professor of holiday-making was a great suc- 
cess, both on the barge and at the lecture-table. 
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DISCUSSION at а recent exhibition arose as 
to which was the better: the direct enlarge- 
ment, with final control of values, etc., in the 
print, or the enlarged negative, with all altera- 

tions, etc., made on the plate, so that the final result 
was in the nature of a "straight" print. The point is 
an interesting one, inasmuch as both sides of the ques- 
tion have undoubted advantages, and the real test of 
the matter is whether one or many prints of a given 
subject are required. 

In the first case the enlarged “controlled” print is 
probably the easier method; but if the amount of control 
has been considerable, and several identical prints are 
required, it is far better to make an enlarged negative 
and put all the work into that. This plan, if necessary, 
still leaves a margin for further control when making 
the print. 

It is a difficult matter to define just what 
is meant by control. Suppose, for instance, 
a negative which, when printed in carbon, 
gives a flat and muddy print. It is 
intensified, and then gives a satisfactory 
print. This alteration, or correction, cannot - 
be called control. It is simply correcting 
a mistake which has arisen through a pre- 
vious error of judgment. It does what 
would probably have been done by pro- 
longing the development. 

Again, assume that a landscape negative 
has been over-developed, the high lights 
have become so dense that the cloud forms 
are lost, and the sky prints quite white. The 
application of a suitable reducer will bring 
down this over-density, and the clouds will 
then be printable; or the landscape portion 
may be shaded so that the sky prints out 
at its true value. This method is generally 
conceded by the purists to be perfectly 
legitimate. In other words, intensification 
and reduction are methods of remedying 
the shortcomings of the process rather 
than of the worker. 

The dividing line is, however, extremely 
slight. Assuming the sky in the negative 
is blank, the exact differences that may be 
argued to exist between reduction, shading 
the negative to force the printing of a cer- 
tain portion, printing in a sky from another 
negative, or working in an entirely new skv 
in a bromoil print, are not entirely clear. 

To carry the matter a step further, local 
intensification and reduction on the negative 
to reduce halation or strengthen shadow 
detail are generally acknowledged to be 
perfectly "straight" methods, yet to 
announce that exactly the same result has 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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been achieved by skilful brush treatment in a bromoil 
print is to court condemnation as a “faker.” 

To apply once more the well-worn phrase, “Ars est 
celare artem,” the legitimacy or otherwise of any 
method of control which may be employed in the preduc- 
tion of a photographic picture is in exact ratio to the 
extent to which it is detected by the observer. 


Some Practical Considerations. 


The production of enlarged negatives is a fascinating 
phase of work for the amateur—especially if he suc- 
ceeds. For the worker who fails in obtaining satis- 
factory results, direct paper enlargements and subse- 
quent working on the prints is an easy way out of the 
difficulty. 

The big negative, however (say, up to 15 by 12), 
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whether on glass or paper, offers such scope for the 
exercise of individual treatment (coupled with the fact 
that the final result will be acclaimed a straight print 
by the purists), that every worker is advised to make 
the experiment, if he has not already done so. 

An additional attraction in favour of the process is 
that when a really valuable or important negative is 
being enlarged there is a transparency in existence 
from which another negative may be reproduced in 
case of breakage. 

There are two methods in vogue for the production 
of enlarged negatives. The first and probably more 
generally adopted plan is to make a small transparency 
by contact from the original negative, and make the 
enlarged negative from that, bearing in mind to keep 
the transparency very soft and delicate so far as grada- 
tion and tones are concerned. Or make the trans- 
parency by enlargement and the final negative by contact. 

Each method has its advocates, and while it is 
granted that the big transparency method is more ex- 
pensive, it is undoubtedly the most satisfactory of all. 
It permits of three distinct phases of correction being 
accomplished—first, in the original negative a certain 
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amount of corrective treatment may be applied; 
secondly, the enlarged transparency allows far more 
scope for retouching than a small contact positive; and 
lastly, the enlarged contact negative affords an oppor- 
tunity for final control not possible in the transparency. 
In fact, by this method it is possible to so improve the 
tones and values of a faulty picture that final straight 
prints in platinum or carbon may be secured in a manner 
to satisfy the most exacting. In fact, it is not too much 
to say that many prints acclaimed at exhibitions as 
examples of straight photography have been made in 
this manner. 

In all cases, however, whether the method of control 
employed is in the negative or the print, the best advice 
that can be given is, “ Always make a pilot print." The 
amount of trouble that can be saved by this simple ex- 
pedient is enormous. Not only does the preparation 
of a rough preliminary print, with the accents of light 
and shadow clearly marked, give a better idea of the 
final result required, but by thus clearly defining the 
final result, the worker can attack the subject with a 
surer hand. It is in its uncertainty that the average 
"controlled" print usually betrays itself. 
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d | "HE  oft-quoted saying— 
accredited to some would- 
be-thought-smart Ameri- 

can, that in England we have 
no climate, only samples of 
weather, is a libel based on pre- 
judice. The ripened view of the matter 
was expounded to me by a tourist I met 
in the English Lakes last year, who told 
me he was “usually located in Noo Yark." 
*'The kind of weather you seem to have over here," he said, 
“is always just what you don't expect." This apparent para- 
dox contains a-hint.to be prepared. for all kinds of weather. 
To the time of writing this note the recent 
weather has been phenomenally warm, so 
that, as things average themselves, in the 
long run the chances are that we shall 
have some frost—probably when we are 
on the point of saying that we have 
escaped the cold-weather troubles of the 
dark-room. 

In this connection I venture to offer a 
few words about two very simple little 
dark-room contrivances, which are useful 
all the year round, and especially so when 
the weather and temperature seem to be 
having a fit of the jumps, and varying 
daily. 

To begin with, I would strongly urge 
the reader to repeat a very old experiment 
in a modified form, so as to bring it into 
practical connection with dark-room 
daily work. Take three basins or roomy 
dishes, A, B, C, and in them put water at 
50 deg., 60 deg., and 7o deg. Fahr., or 
other similar temperatures separated by 
о deg. Е. (or roughly 5 deg. C.) Put 
the left hand in A, and the right hand in 
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C, for a couple of minutes, dabbling the fingers about 
Just as though one were handling wet papers or plates 
in the dark-room. Then put first one hand and then the 
other, alternately but not together into B, noting that going 
from 50 deg. to 60 deg. gives the latter the impression of 
warmth, while the same бо deg. water feels cold to the hand 
previously in water at 70 deg. This shows that the hands 
are not reliable guides to temperature, as they are chiefly 
influenced by contrast. Now dry the hands thoroughly, and 
rub them together until equally warm. Take a kettleful of 
hot water and a jug of the coldest water available, and try 
if you can get a mixture that is 65 deg., using the fingers 
only at first as a test. Then verify with the thermometer. 
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Fig» 2. 
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If you can do this within 5 deg. either way, i.e., from 60 deg. 
to 70 deg. you may congratulate yourself on making a lucky 
shot. If the room and the weather be cold you will pro- 
bably err on the side of judging the water to be warmer 
than it is. In hot weather we are apt to think temperatures 
are lower than they are. 

Now, as regards the ordinary processes of developing, fix- 
ing, toning, washing, etc., there are three different things 
to remember. First, that chemical actions—in nearly all 
cases—go on quicker in warm than in cold solutions. Second, 
that if we go too low in the temperature scale the chemical 
actions may become undesirably slow, or practically cease 
to act. Thus a hydroquinone developer below 4o deg. F. is 
not practicable as a developer, and yet is capable of produc- 
ing staining. On the other hand, our plates and some of 
our printing papers contain gelatine, which melts in de- 
cidedly warmish water, e.g., say, go deg. F. or upwards. 
Thus we are limited for many operations in the available 
temperature range. To avoid undesirable risks it is well 
to keep within the range of 50 deg. to 70 deg. F. Common 
experience shows that 65 deg. F. may be regarded as the 
happy and desirable mean. 

The third point to note is that sudden changes of tem- 
perature are to be avoided, as being favourable to the forma- 
tion of blisters, frilling, etc. We may put a difference of 
10 deg. as the biggest step that a plate or print should take. 
Thus, if the developer is at, say, 70 deg. the fixing bath 
should not be lower than 60 deg., and the following wash 
water should not be below о deg. It is far wiser, where 
possible, to keep all three baths as near the same tempera- 
ture as possible, i.e., between бо and уо deg. 

Thus we see the triple need and use for a thermometer 
in the dark-room. This need not be an expensive item. 
The form shown in fig. 1 costs something under a shilling. 
A cheaper form still, sold for dairy use, costs about six- 
pence. An instrument having an error of’ а couple of 
degrees either way is quite good enough for dark-room 
ordinary use. 

In fig. 1, in the centre is the thermometer proper; to the 
right is a metal tube, which screws on to the end nut of 
the thermometer, thus forming a case for travelling, or, as 
it were, a long handle to the glass part. Accidentally some 
water got inside the scale tube on to the opal glass scale. 
In trying to dry off this water the figures became rubbed, so 
with waterproof ink and mapping pen new. and much 
bolder figures were made on the milk-white glass scale. 
А dot marks the midway point between each то degees, 1.е., 
the dot between 30 and 40 is 35 deg. This simplified scale 
and larger figures are very acceptable improvements appre- 
ciated in the dim light of the dark-room. The reader may 
perhaps be able to see that midway between 60 and 70 deg. 
there is an extra, easily seen line. 
black thread tied tightly round the outside of the tube. 
Thus one can instantly find 65 deg. with one’s finger. 

To our left, in fig. 1, is a cork showing that it has been 
pierced. This hole is just large enough to admit the bulb 
and stem of the thermometer, and hold it tightly. The 
other end of the cork is opened out into a cone shape, as 
shown in fig. 2. Matters are so arranged that this cork 


projects just enough beyond the bulb to prevent the bulb 


touching the sides or bottom of any vessel in which it is 
put. The cork is a great safeguard against breaking the 
thermometer or vessel into which it may be put with careless 
force. Further, this bell-shaped cork keeps this end of 
the tube floating near the top of the water when the stem 
is resting on the edge of a dish, so that the thermometer 
is not nearly so likely, as before, to slip into the dish. It 
may be explained that the cork shown in fig. 2 is a very bad 
specimen—holes, cracks, etc.—but this was the first rough 


This is a piece of stout 
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model, roughed out to see how it would act. That shown 
in fig 1, now in use, is a sound, carefully selected specimen. 


A Warm Box. 

It is common knowledge that while we may warm up 
the developer and dish to, say, 70 deg. F. in a cold work- 
room, yet after five minutes’ gentle rocking the dish and 
contents will probably have cooled down to 60 deg. Some 
time ago I had sent from the country through the post 
some eggs in a cardboard box lined with corrugated paper, 
with a piece of soft felt on the top and on the bottom. I 
find that a quarter-plate dish containing a plate and de- 
veloper, when placed in this box and the lid put on, can 
be gently rocked at intervals for a period of five to ten 
minutes with a very slight fall of temperature—i.e., not 
more than one can account for by the placing of a cold glass 
plate and gelatine longer in a solution appreciably warm r. 

Further, this egg-box dodge not only keeps the contents 
at a very fairly even temperature, but also is handy as a 


Fig. 3. 
light-tight box, if one wants to open the dark-room door or 


turn on the naked (unscreened) light. I find it advisable to 
cover the bottom and sides of the box by using two pieces 
of felt side by side. 

A Warming Mug. 

In fig. 3, to our left is shown a half-pint enamelled mug. 
This I find very useful for warming up a small quantity 
of liquid quickly. This is done by holding the mug a couple 
of inches or so away from and over a gas flame. 

The procedure is as follows for a quarter-plate develop- 
ment: About 4 oz. of water from the tap are taken and 
warmed up till the thermometer shows 70 to 75 deg. Half 
this water is put in the developing dish, the other half in 
a 2 oz. graduate. The developer is now mixed, put in the 
mug, and warmed up to 65 to 7o deg. The water in the dish 
and graduate are now tested, and by this time they will 
have fallen about five degrees, or more, in very cold weather. 
But assuming that they show somewhere close to the desired 
temperature, i.e., 65 deg., they are emptied, the developer 
is poured into the graduate from the mug, which is at once 
rinsed out, so as to be ready for any use. Lights put down, 
plate put into dish, developer poured over it, the dish put 
in the card box, the lid closed, and the dark-room clock time 
noted. The box and contents are gently rocked two or 
three times a minute until the clock time assigned for de- 
velopment has run out, or nearly, when a glance at, 1.e., 
through, the plate and at the back will tell us whether or not 
a little more time is required. The thermometer tells us 
if there has been sufficient fall to need compensatory pro- 
longing of the normal development time. 
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Rajar Competition.— The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best prints on papers or postcards 
of their manufacture submitted for the competition for the 
month of December, have been awarded as follows :+CZass I. 
(open competition): T. A. Hatton, 52, Carlton Street, King's 
Road, Brooks' Bar, Manchester, for print on Rajar bromide 
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paper purchased from F. Foxall, 3, St. Mary's Street, Deans- 
gate, Manchester. C/ass 77. (for those who have never pre- 
viously won a prize in any class of competition): P. J. Orange, 
Aldershot, for print on paper purchased from E. H. Orange, 
photo dealer, High Street, Aldershot. Remittances for the 
prizes have been posted to the respective winners. 
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LOW-POWER PHOTOMICROGRAPHY WITHOUT A MICROSCOPE. 


By ERNEST MARRIAGE, F.R.P.S. 


HE first requisite for this work, beyond the 
ordinary photographer’s outfit, is a lens of 
short focal length. Lenses made specially for 
this purpose are costly, running from 305. up to 
£6. There are, however, small lenses available second- 
hand. Some years ago a miniature cinematograph, the 
"Biokam," was widely sold, and with it went two 
Voigtlander Euryscope lenses, both of about 2 inches 
focal length. The taking lens, with which the expo- 
sures were made, has an aperture of F/7.7; this is the 
one shown in position in fig. I. Тһе projection lens has 


an aperture of F/4, but it will be found desirable to 
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Fig. 1.—Lens and Slide-holder on Cross Front of Camera. 


make a smaller diaphragm, Е/8 (say 1 inch in diameter), 
and insert this in place of the original one. Both 
lenses slide in their flanges, and so provide a focussing 
mount of a rough-and-ready kind. Londoners can 
frequently see these on the stalls in the Farringdon 
Road. Doubtless the F/7.7 lens is better for the pre- 
sent purpose, though the F/4 lens, stopped down as 
suggested, is not markedly inferior in performance, as 
I think the photograph of a water-spider shows. The 
dealers ask 3s. or 4s. for them, which is probably more 
than their original (wholesale) cost. 

Having obtained a short-focus lens in a focussing 
Jacket, the next step is to mount it on the camera in 
conjunction with some form of slide-holder. The method 
in my own case is shown to scale in fig. 1. The cross 
front of the camera, here shown black, carries both lens 
and slide-holder. Two stout pieces of wood are screwed 
at right-angles to it (these are shown heavily shaded); 
in between them is a thin piece of wood (light shading) 
to cover over the hcle made for the flange of a larger 
lens. If the cross front is new, of course a hole the 
correct size for the tiny lens will be made in the centre, 
and the stop-gap will be omitted. The slide-carrier (left 
white in the diagram) is clamped to the stout horizontal 
supports (heavy shading) by a screw top and bottom. 
Two bits of clock spring have a hole pierced in each, 
and are held in place by the screws, whilst between the 
springs and the slide carrier are washers to prevent wear 
on the wood, and to raise the springs sufficiently to 
admit the insertion of a microscopic slide. The slide- 
carrier has a circular hole in the centre 11 inches in 
diameter. At first I arranged to have the slide-carrier 
movable, but it is easier to move the slide itself. Two 
slide-carriers may be desirable, as the distance between 
the lens and the object varies considerably with different 
extensions of the camera and corresponding enlarge- 
ments. The carrier illustrated is the right thickness 
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for larger magnifications (such as the spider), but for 
five diameters a thicker carrier (1 inch) has to be used 
to get the object further from the lens, because of the 
limited accommodation in the focussing flange. 

Colour screens are useful; it is easy to fit grooved 
holders to take them on the side of the slide-carrier next 
the lens. I have used both a yellow and a blue screen 
on different occasions. It is more difficult to focus 
through the blue, but that tint is useful for obtaining 
contrast in faint yellow objects. 

Ordinary photomicrographic methods, even with a 
2-inch objective, deal with a limited area. І hoped with 
this outfit to reproduce the whole of a circular micro- 
scopic slide up to 3 inch in diameter, but have only been 
partially successful. The slide of a water-spider is an 
easy subject for this apparatus, as it has bold detail 
and plenty of contrast. It will be seen from this that 
though the definition falls away at the extremities, the 
body and commencement of the legs are sufficiently 
sharp. The negative had an exposure of 4 seconds on 
an Ilford Chromatic plate through a Wratten K III. 
screen; the camera was pointed towards the sky, or 
rather clouds, on a dull day (magnification 7 diameters, 
lens at F/8). 

Fig. 3 is a slide of diatoms (Orthosira arenaria) spread 
on a black background, enlarged 11 diameters. The 
other type of lens, with an aperture of F/7.7 was here 
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Fig. 2.—Water Spider (female), х7 diameters. 
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used, and the subject lit by artificial light. Very oblique 
lighting was obtained by means of the usual microscope 
lamp and bull’s-eye; no screen was required, and the 
exposure on a Wellington Iso. Speedy plate was thirty 
minutes. In this case the definition is sharpest near 
the circumference, but the whole is on too small a scale 
for the difference to be properly appreciated in a repro- 
duction. With the same lens I have made from this 
negative a further enlargement of 120 diameters (see 
fig. 4) which will show the capabilities of the instrument 
for making enlargements from portions of small nega- 
tives, and give an idea of the definition of a picked 
portion of the photomicrograph. 

The magnified grain of the silver negative image is 
quite noticeable in the original of fig 4, but will probably 
escape notice in the half-tone print. I first tried enlarg- 
ing by reflected light with a white reflector at an angle 
of 45 degrees close against the negative, which took the 
place of the microscopic slide in the carrier. Loss of 
light was too great, however, as 2 feet of magnesium 
gave a much under-exposed print. Direct light, with a 
diffuser of ground glass an inch away from the negative 


Fig. 3.—Orthosira Arenaria, x 11 diameters. 


to be enlarged, was more satisfactory; six inches of 
magnesium ribbon burned close to the diffuser gave a 
sufhcient exposure on rapid bromide paper, working 
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No. 4.—Orthosra Arenaria, x 120 diameters. 


from a negative with full contrasts. The apparatus 
is not so suitable for opaque objects, as the lighting, 
coming between the camera front and the slide, is 
necessarily very oblique, and the shadows of the object 
are apt to be devoid of detail. Possibly the difficulty 
could be overcome by curved card reflectors between 
the camera front and the object. 

Whilst critical definition cannot be expected from the 
outfit described, both because the lens is not intended 
for the work, and the focussing device is too crude to 
give it the best chance, it may be useful to those who 
want to make photomicrographs with low magnifica- 
tion and at a nominal cost in apparatus. By resorting 
to enlargement in the camera, that a magnification of 
100 diameters (less or more depending on the camera 
extension) of the original object showing a fair amount 
of definition is practicable, is proved, I think, by the 
last illustration. 


THE SOUTHEND-ON-SEA PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE tenth annual exhibition of the Southend-on-Sea Photo- 
graphic Society was held last week at the Technical Insti. 
tute, Southend. The exhibition generally showed an advance 
on previous shows, particularly in the members' classes. Here 
the work of levelling up which has been so obvious a feature in 
recent provincial exhibitions was again demonstrated. More 
- attention appears to have been paid to mounting and framing 
than heretofore, while a greater appreciation of tonal values is 
evident in the work shown by the younger members. Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., judged, and the awards were as follows : — 
OPEN CLassEs.—Award for best picture, J. J. Beasley. 
Class A (landscape, seascape, and river studies): bronze plaques, 
T. D. Ralli, H. E. Franzmann ; commended, J. B. Portway, senr., 
M. R. Tozer, G. Rimoldi. Class B (portraiture and figure 
studies): bronze plaques, H. Koester, O. C. Wilmot, E. H. R. 
Hillsworth ; commended, Miss Penrice, E. F. H. Crouch, O. C. 
Wilmot. Class C (architecture): bronze plaques, C. Lucas, G. J. 
T. Walford ; commended, B. C. Wickison, T. D. Ralli, E. Pady. 
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Class D (flowers, fruit, still life): bronze plaque, О. W. F. 
Thomas. Class E (lantern slides) : bronze plaques, С. J. T. Wal. 
ford, W. Hill; commended, V. E. Morris, R. Chislett, J. Hamil- 
ton, J. B. Martin. 

MEMBERS’ CLAssES.— Mayor's prize for best picture, C. J. 
Durrant. Class F (for members who have taken an award іп 
open class): bronze plaques, J. Archer, G. J. T. Waltord ; com- 
mended, Miss Bell. C/ass G (for members who have taken an 
award in members’ class): bronze plaques, H. Pleasance, N. 
J. Osborne, S. Wenman ; commended, H. A. Miles, E. J. Higgins, 
C. A. E. Chandler. C/ass H (for members who have never taken 
an exhibition award): bronze plaque, W. J. Sparrow; com- 
mended, Н. S. Rowe, J. К. Waymouth, H. Hillen. Class 1 (for 
pictures taken on the society's outings): bronze plaques, J. 
Archer, S. Wenman ; commended, J. Archer, E. J. Higgins, 5. 


Wenman. Class K (lantern slides): bronze plaques, J. Archer, 
Miss Bell; commended, D. L. Gould, A. E. Lomax, N. J. 
Osborne. 
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Seascapes at the Camera Club. 


A REVIEW BY ANTONY GUEST. 


NOTHER one-man show by Mr. F. J. Mortimer was 
А certainly due. He has taken а distinguished part 
in the most notable exhibitions for several 
years, and those who have followed photo- 
graphic developments have learnt to appreciate his 
progressively masterful technique and individual methods. 
But in a general exhibition the full range of рег- 
sonal qualities is not to be traced; it needs an assemblage 
of productions to facilitate the comparison that reveals all 
their significance. It has long been recognised that Mr. 
Mortimer has unsurpassed power in the portrayal of the sea, 
but the show just opened at the Camera Club proves that 
his skill has a much wider basis. A mere glance at the walls 
is suggestive of a photographic ideal, which extends from 
artistic expressiveness and a high standard of technique to 
the details appropriate to display. 

The uniformity of the toned-white mounts produces a good 
effect, which contrasts with the somewhat irritating diversity 
of framing devices usually seen. A white border is an 
excellent means of isolating a picture, by barring off outside 
influences, and it is also a trying test, especially in its 
candid exposition and emphasis, alike of defects and merits 
of tone. It is a tribute to the strength of Mr. Mortimer’s 
work to say that it stands this treatment very well, with 
distinct gain in the appearance of the walls. The adoption 
of such a method in a miscellaneous collection, thereby 
eliminating the usual softening and ingratiating adornments, 
so that the work has no claim to consideration beyond its 
own inherent qualities, would be a bold, and decidedly 
interesting, experiment. 

Another matter that gives a distinctive character to the 
show is its comparatively small and select nature. There 
are only twenty-eight pictures, but they are all important 
works. Nothing trivial or commonplace can distract atten- 
tion in this exclusive exhibition. The prints that have been 
chosen, though not enough to represent all Mr. Mortimer's 
versatile efforts— portraiture, for instance, has no place in 
the collection—are sufficient to illustrate his highest artistic 
motives. 

A pervading quality is the characteristic mode of com- 
position that derives its effectiveness from simple and 
forcible arrangement of masses, aided by a discriminating 
use of line. lt is recognised that the seascapes are more 
than representations of the appearance of the sea. They 
embody its spirit in the sweeping lines of rushing waves 
represented in such remarkable works as “An Atlantic 
Roller," “The Empire's Highway,” “The Flowing Tide,” 
and “Storm Clearing Off.” These show how expressively 
a dominating line can convey the sense of movement in 
the waters, and also how reliance on its simple force imparts 
an impression of the grandeur of the subject, and consti- 
tutes an interesting theme of composition. Movement 1s 
also rendered in telling style in “Running Home,” when 
the racing yacht is so evidently scudding before the wind 
that one can almost recognise its speed, and all the details 
of the picture help the idea of motion. This picture, too, 
is remarkable for its interesting treatment of light. 

Another work in which the motion of the waters is well 
depicted is “Christmas at the Bishop,” where the roll of 
the sea and its influence on the vessel are very strongly 
felt. The atmospheric tone of the lighthouse is one among 
many examples of the large part that atmosphere necessarily 
takes in pictures of the sea, and it is easily recognised that 
the close attention given by Mr. Mortimer to this important 
matter is a leading factor in the success of his marine work. 

In dealing with such scenes, however, artistic treatment 
would have little scope but for the adventurous perseverance 
that has taken him out on stormy days in search of striking 
subjects. In fact, the root-explanation of Mr. Mortimer’s 
supremacy as a sea-photographer is that he is a devoted 
lover of the sea, and does not object to personal incon- 
venience, or even risk, in pursuit of his work. Enthusiasm 
and 511 in combination carry far. 
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The above is a small reproduction of the Catalogue Cover. 


The seascapes also have an interest due to their герге- 
sentation of momentary appearances, too fleeting to be 
within the scope of the painter. There would be no chance 
for the graphic artist to represent “Тһе Spirit of the Storm ” 
as it appears in this exhibition—forming itself like a great 
genius of the "Arabian Nights," from a rising volume of 
foam and spray—and at the same time to give the details 
accurately, for the formidable shape lasts but a second. 
Yet the synthesis of an imaginative painter might produce 
a no less impressive vision if less true to actuality. 

Several of these works are well remembered, and visitors 
will be glad to see them again under the present favourable 
conditions. Some show placid waters in contrast with the 
turbulent seas that Mr. Mortimer so boldly and forcibly 
handles, “Barton Broad" being а good example. That 
attractive work, “When the Heart is Young,” recalling the 
holiday aspect of the sea, reappears, and engages fresh 
admiration. What a contrast with the angry, surging ocean 
and driving rain that make “In the Thick of It " an endur- 
ing memorv! This, by the way, is the only work that has 
not a white mount, and the exception enforces its gloomy 
distinction. The grim battleship in * Portsmouth," with its 
surroundings of smoke and cloud, the admirable “ Britannia’s 
Realm," and *An Outpost of Empire," with strong figures 
rowing to the lighthouse, are among other powerful pictures 
that dwell in the recollection. The show affords gratifying 
proof of the continued progress and zeal of a most accom- 
plished and successful worker. While congratulating him 
on its high level of excellence, visitors will no doubt recog- 
nise a standard for their own following, raised, no doubt, 
from many points of view, to an almost inaccessible height, 
but full of encouragement in one direction or another, 
whether suggestive treatment, individual expression, tone, or 
technique, for those who are hopeful of their own efforts and 
of the future of artistic photography. 

The Mortimer one-man show remains open at the Camera 
Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.) until 
February 22. Admission on application to the hon. secre- 
tary. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should certainly 
endeavour to see the collection whilst it is on view in London. 
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INNOCENCE. Bv MARCUS ADAMS, 
From the Northern Exhibition, now open in the Manchester City Art Gallery. 
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By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
From F. J. Mortimer's One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adetphi, W.C. (See page 58.) 
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ON A DUTCH LAGOON. Bv F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
From F. J. Mortimer's One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (See page 55.) 
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THE CASTLE OF LAUENSTEIN. 


By 
TH. AND O. HOFMEISTER. 


From the Northern Exhibition, 
now open at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery. 
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OPTICAL ILLUSION . 


Perhaps there are more optical illusions in cinematography 
than in ordinary photography, and these will present themselves 
to the amateur when experimenting ın the motion-picture art. 
Our readers were asked in a recent issue if they could offer any 
explanation for the wheels of vehicles depicted on the screen 
moving in a backward direction. The scientific reason for this 
is explained by a correspondent, although, perhaps, the optical 
laws responsible for this illusion are somewhat difficult for the 
amateur to comprehend. Briefly, they are these: —In taking a 
moving picture, there are generally sixteen exposures a second. 
Now, if the spokes of the wheel of a carriage move at such a 
speed that the spokes are in the same position at each exposure, 
the wheel will appear to be stationary in the picture. If the 
wheel is moving slower, then the spokes will be seen further 
backward in the successive views, and the wheel will appear 
to turn backward ; while it will seem to turn forward when the 
spokes move fast enough to occupy positions further forward in 
each exposure. It is a matter of the interruption for the ex- 
posure, and the motion of the wheel. If there are sixteen 
exposures, and the wheel turns through the space between two 
spokes in one-sixteenth of a second, the wheel would be in the 
same position at each successive exposure, and thus would not 
appear to move at all. 


Moving Pictures for the Blind. 

In the light of recent and prospective scientific advancement 
even the blind may hope for startling innovations, according to 
a New York correspondent. Dr. Dussand, of Paris, has pro- 
duced a motion picture apparatus for the blind, whereby they 
may experience the illusion of moving objects as people with 
their full powers of vision do in viewing an illuminated film 


screen. The apparatus consists of a machine operated by electricity 


which causes a series of reliefs, representing trees, birds, or other 
objects, to pass rapidly under the fingers. The reliefs are so 
graduated that the delicate sense of touch possessed by the blind 
translates their variations into apparent movements of the objects 
which are represented. The device, we understand, is mainly 
employed for educational purposes. 

But the blind are not the only ones who cannot see. As the 
human ear has its limitations at both ends of the scale, so that 
extremely slow or extremely rapid vibrations are inaudible, so, un- 
aided, the human eye is incapable of detecting very slow move- 
ment, as the growth of a plant; or very rapid movement, as the 
passage of a rifle.shot. 


Photographing the Invisible. 

For these reasons Mr. Chas. Urban has shown us the growth 
of a flower, from bud to blossom, on the screen. By photo- 
graphing vegetable growth at various stages of its development, 
and by an ingenious method of “speeding up " these movements 
by the cinematograph, he has, in effect, made visible that which 
hitherto had been unseen and unknown. 

Professor Cranz, of the Charlottenberg Military Academy, has 
utilised the motion picture for similar purposes, viz., in the 
investigation of ballistic phenomena, the flight of insects, and 
so forth, where the speed limit of the eye is exceeded. However, 
instead of the usual sixteen or thirty-two exposures per second, 
he makes many thousands in that comparatively short space of 
time, having attained even 100,000 exposures per second. 

The exposures are effected on a film moving continuously at a 
very high rate of speed, by means of a succession of electric 
sparks, the flashes being so short in duration as to practically 
nullify the displacement of film during these intervals, lasting 
perhaps the one-hundred-thousandth part of a second. Thus, 
owing to the enormous rate at which the sparks follow each 
other, and to their remarkable luminous intensity, several thou- 
sand pictures per second may readily be produced. Obviously 
by passing these pictures s/ow/y through a projector, the images 
may be brought within the scope of human vision, just as 
inversely the growth of a plant may be rendered obvious by 

"speeding-up" the film. Thus the invisible is rendered visible, 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


- CINEMATOGRAPHY OF WILD ANIMALS. 


and may be studied minutely and at leisure. Unlimited scientific 
and educational potentials, it will be readily seen, are involved 
in this branch of cinematography. 


With the Camera in the Jungle. 

Certainly the most remarkable motion pictures ever taken ot 
wild animals in their native haunts are those we had the 
pleasure of viewing privately at the Holborn Empire recently, of 
Mr. Paul Rainey’s great African hunt. This expedition was 
indeed a novel one. To penetrate the heart of equatorial Africa 
in search of the king of beasts, guarded only by a pack of hounds 
and a cinematograph outfit, is nothing if not a unique achieve- 
ment. The photograph we reproduce (p. 6. Supp.) is from a 
portion of the film depicting the trapping of the hyena. The 
striped hyena is hated and despised by the natives, and on 
this occasion they implored Rainey’s party to kill as many as 
they could, for the hyena is the despoiler of their loved ones. 
No matter how deep the dead may be buried, this animal will 
dig into the grave and devour the body. 

One of the charms of the Paul Rainey films is the absolute 
absence of pose and dramatic effects ; everything is natural and 
unstrained. There is nothing tiresome about these scenes, as 
many might expect, and the spectator’s interest is sustained from 
first to last. The unusual nature of the pictures is realised in 
the securing of such extraordinary glimpses of natural animal life, 
and the dangers encountered by the camera man. There is, in 
our opinion, no other series of films which so graphically 
describes the domestic life of wild animals and the ways and 
means of the true hunter. 

Scarcely ever has there been such open-eyed wonder among 
the juvenile audiences at the Society of Arts’ Christmas lectures 
as there was when Mr. Cherry Kearton gave the second of his 
talks on natural history as it is written by the cinematograph. 
Whether the head-hunters of Borneo can be classed precisely as 
natural history specimens is doubtful, but there can be no ques- 
tion as to the water buffalo engaged industriously in ploughing, 
or the “wah wah” monkeys skipping along the roads like de- 
mented men, or the orang-outang, most human of apes, breaking 
off the branch of a tree to switch the flies away. Most of the 
subjects, including the grotesque hornbill, had never been cine- 
matographed before. Of his home films, the one that aroused 
most laughter was Mr. Kearton’s series of pictures of the stuffed 
sheep. In cinematographing the skylark feeding her young, he 
concealed himself in a sheepskin, whereupon a dog, driving 
home some sheep for his shepherd, came up vigorously to round 
off this immobile animal. The dog’s wonderment and disgust 
when the sheep solemnly arose and pointed a camera at him, 
were admirably shown on the film, and it is fortunate that, 
apparently, a friend of Mr. Kearton’s was cinematographing close 
by, and happened to get the episode. 

Mr. Kearton also showed his very first animated picture, taken 
among the birds in the Caterham Valley, with a camera costing 
only £6. At that time his idea was that the only thing to do 
was to set up the camera and turn the handle. The most won. 
derful of these less exciting pictures was that which showed the 
caterpillar assuming the chrysalis stage. It occupied only a few 
seconds, and was recorded by the cinematograph from ‘first to 
last. His efforts to get the swallow-tailed butterfly coming out 
of the chrysalis went on for years, and on one occasion, when he 
was travelling on a steamboat and found the occurrence likely 
to happen, he managed to get the engines stopped, but, unfortu- 
nately, the process had gone on to some extent before he was 
ready. From these birds and insects at home, Mr. Kearton took 
his audience finally to the Indian jungle, where he got a very 
near view indeed of the python. This reptile, it seems, is only 
dangerous in the sense that, when attacked, it defends itself, and 
on one occasion he waited for it for three or four hours with his 
instrument ready, only to find that it was perched on a branch 
above his head, evidently wondering when he was about to 
begin. The bison at home, and the tiger in his lair, and the 
elephant at its ablutions completed Mr. Kearton's series. 
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photographs. 
A SIMPLE ENLARGING EASEL. 
ANY an amateur, after having 


| become the possessor of an enlarg- 
ing lantern, is at a loss to find a firm and 
rigid support to do duty as an enlarging 
easel. Many have been the contrivances 
recommended from time to time to over- 
come the difficulty, all of which, in use, 
have proved more or less unsatisfactory, 
perhaps their weakest points being that 
the board could not be laid flat for the 
pupa of pinning on the sheet of 

romide paper, aíter the final focussing 
had taken place. А simple and inexpen- 
sive contrivance is here shown, which the 
writer has found in constant use to be a 
very fair substitute for the real thing, as 
after the final focussing has taken place 
the board can be liíted off the nails, laid 
flat on a bench, the sheet of bromide paper 
pinned on the board, and the whole hung 
on the wall again in the exact position re- 


quired. 


Very little skill is required to 
make one similar, and the total expendi- 


ture need not exceed 84d. In the first 
instance, procure a domestic pastry 
board, measuring about 18 by 134 in., 
and costing 64d. at one of the numerous 
domestic bazaars in most places; from 
an ironmonger's purchase а pennyworth 
of screw-eyes of a small size, and at a 
stationer's shop a penny sheet of white 
cartridge paper. Having obtained АП 
the materials, start the job by taking the 
sheet of cartridge paper and laying it flat 
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Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
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and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


on the table, on the top of which lay the 
board, and with a pencii mark round its 
edges, remove the board, and cut the 
paper at the pencil marks, damp the 
paper with a wet sponge to erase any 
creases, and coat all over one side oí the 
board with either a good thin glue or 
starch paste; take the piece of cartridge 
paper, lay it on the board, and rub well 
into contact, taking care to avoid im- 
prisoned air-bubbles. When the paper 
becomes quite dry, with a pencil mark the 
different sizes of bromide papers, as 
shown on the diagram; the size of the 
board will permit of these varying from 
half-plate to 15 by 12, the last named 
being as large as mcst amateurs will ever 
attempt. After marking these sizes, fix 1n 
the screw-eyes by which the board will 
hang upon the walls. First stand the 
board on one of its ends, and, at 2% in. 
from the top, fix in one screw-eye on each 
side of the board, then turn the board 
over on to one of its sides, and fix in the 
other eye, at 13} in. distance from the 
one already in position. Afterwards, in 
the dark-room, where the enlarging 
is to be conducted, place the enlarg- 
ing lantern into working condition, 
insert a negative into the carrier, 
and project the imagé on to a clear 
space on the wall, making the 
image of the size to fit into one of the 
sizes marked on the enlarging board 
(having the enlarging lens in the exact 
centre of the negative whilst so doing) ; 
then place the enlarging board on the 
wall in the position where the projected 
image is thrown, and drive two nails of 
about 24 in. in length—that is, one nail 
through each screw.eye. If the screw- 
eyes have been placed at the correct dis- 
tance apart, it will be found possible to 
hang the enlarging board in either the 
horizontal or upright positions on these 
two nails, which should be fixed in the wall 
permanently, so as to be always in readi- 
ness for use at any moment. Finally, 
mark in black letters the word “Top” on 
both the horizontal] and upright positions 
of the enlarging board, to prevent any 
hesitation as to the right way up when 
returning the board to the nails after re- 
moving it for the purpose of pinning on 
the sheet of bromide paper. I. HM 


%---- — 
"TIPS" FOR LANTERNISTS. 


S my stock of lantern slides accumu- 

late—as they do at this season of the 
year—I suggest to my wife ordering 
from the grocer another supply of Dr. 
Oliver's Bath biscuits, for, besides being 
the nicest biscuits of their kind I have 
ever tasted, they are supplied in neatly 
made square-shape tin boxes д in. long 
by 33 wide and 34 deep, with a nice easy- 
fitting detachable lid, the very thing that 
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might have been made for storing lantern 
slides. Two strips of the corrugated paper 
(used for packing the biscuits) may be 
placed at the bottom of the box as a pad 
to prevent the slides from slipping about. 
The box will hold about six dozen slides, 
but when only part filled, a piece of crisp 
paper (newspaper will do) crumpled up 
may be used as loose packing and to keep 
small sets of slides separated. А coat of 
black varnish on the outside, with a title 
label on the end, and we have.a finished 
article. 

To those who like а nice little 
cigar I can recommend a brand called 
*La Sircua Habana." They are put up in 
boxes of a hundred, and although I don't 
smoke them myself I know a tobacconist 
who sells them retail and he saves the 
boxes for me. They measure inside о in. 


long by 38 wide and зё deep. Now these 
two make capital store boxes, and some- 
thing more. Most lanternists know that 
when working practically in the dark, by 
having the slides in an ordinary open box 
there is a liability to skip or miss a slide, 
and so put a wrong slide in the lantern. 
By using a box as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, such mistakes are 
nardly possible. It is made from a cigar 
box the size mentioned above, and is used 
in an upright position. The lid having 
been removed, two strips are cut from it 
about 8 in. long by 1} or 1j in. wide, and 
these are fixed one on each side as shown, 
leaving the full width for about an inch 
at the top. When the slides are placed in 
the box in their numerical order and right 
side up, the top slide only can be removed 
first by raising it and withdrawing it 
through the opening at the top. The box 
standing upright occupies very little space, 
and it is convenient for warming the slides 
before a fire on a cold winter's night 
before putting them through the lantern. 
The box holds about sixty slides when in 
use. Another cigar box, a size larger, is 
used as a carrying case for the slide box, 
and serves as a receptacle for the slides 
after passing througa the lantern. Both 
boxes may be papered white inside, and a 
covering of stout black or brown paper 
pasted on the outside gives additional 
strength and a decent appearance. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
=. expressed by correspondents. 


THE CINEMA AND “QUO VADIS.” 

SiR,—I think all your readers will this week thank you for the 
wonderful picture of the * Christians to the Lions," and also for 
the splendid way in which it is reproduced. 

At a glance one can hardly believe but that it is one ot the 
late Alma-Tadema's or Briton Riviere’s best pictures. It is a 
triumph of camera work, and shows to what a pitch the moving 
film has attained in the hands of such skilful workers. 

Some time sinee, in a letter to your. paper, I pointed out the 
value of many of the pictures shown, if photographed singly, 
and I think this picture proves I was right in my assertion. As 
the “Cinema Notes” say, it is a delight to sit and watch the 
wonderful composition and play of light and shade in many of 
them, and the mind will soon grasp the beauties, independently 
of the tale they tell. I am speaking of the best class of work. 

I have been also delighted to watch the marvellous stereo- 
scopic effects that are obtained at times; at present it seems 
accidental, but with a little attention it could be scientifically 
worked. 

I have noticed*that the stereoscopic effects come into play 
chiefly upon river scenes, whilst photographing the buildings 
and banks, etc., from the decks of steamboats, and, after some 
watching, I came to the conclusion (the work being done by a 
single lens) that the wondrous effects were obtained by the 
vertical movement of the film and the lateral movement of the 
boat, but was nonplussed by losing the effect from mountain 
railways. 

It was afterwards my privilege to see a film entitled * Lumbering 
in an Australian Forest," in which enormous logs of timber were 
conveyed to the saw mills for cutting up. Upon the straight 
fairly high speed was attained, but upon the curves, the speed 
being reduced, the full stereoscopic effect was obtained, but 
upon increasing the speed it disappeared, showing plainly that 
the movement, fast or slow, had all to do with the successful 
working. The speed guessed at from the steamboats and rail- 
roads would be from four to six miles an hour; no doubt the 
speed of the vertical film may have something to do with the 
satisfactory result. 

A few trials by the cinema people would prove the matter, if 
notes and speed trials were made. Then it would, I think, be 
seen that from a platform upon a motor-car street scenes, 
panoramic pictures, and many others could be easily obtained 
with certainty, and with the full relief that is so beautiful and 
so fascinating to the general public. 

It seems folly for the amateur to try to ignore what is being 
done, and one is apt to forget that the amateur photographer has 
a share in the invention, and also in the honour of it all. To 
see such a picture produced as this from * Quo Vadis" by photo- 
graphic means should make every camera man proud of his 
hobby.—I am, etc., R. H. BASKETT. 

27, Eccles Road, S.W 

P.S.—It would be most interesting if the cinema folks would 
try if the stereoscopic effect spoken of could be photographed, 
from the projected picture upon the screen, in the camera, or 
whether the effect is due to the latent vision in one's eyes, and 
lost by the film standing still. | 

THE KODOID PLATE. 

бін,-І agree with all that * Tourist " says about Kodoid plates, 
and, like him, much regret they are no longer to be obtained. 
I may say that a friend of mine has expressed the same opinion. 
We both found them good and exceedingly convenient when 
travelling, on account of their lightness and the small space they 
took up as compared with plates.— Yours, etc., G. В; Е. 

London, S.W. 


Sır, —I was surprised and dismayed, on reading the letter of 
“Tourist ” in THE A. P., to learn that the Kodoid ‘plate is about 
to be withdrawn, as I had no idea that it had been even sug- 
gested, and, in fact, purchased a packet quite recently. 

I have used a large quantity of these plates, for an amateur, 
and entirely concur in the remarks of “Tourist.” It may be that 
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for the exacting demands of some scientific workers, the films 
may not be sufficiently flat, but such workers must be in a vast 
minority. Certainly, I have found nothing wanting in that 
respect in my own work, even in architectural work with an 
anastigmat lens at a large aperture. The lantern slides made 
from these negatives have exhibited quite excellent definition, 
even under the severe test of projection on a very large screen. 

Whether it be chance, I know not, but I and other members of 
my club have found them particularly good in rendering clouds 
and landscape on the same plate. 

My first introduction to these plates (or films) was by way of 
a present of an old and supposedly *stale" box, which yielded 
me some fine negatives, and induced me to experiment turther. 
This first experience has been subsequently confirmed, and I 
number among my best negatives some made on Kodoids kept 
over twelve months. 

I hope the Kodak Company will reconsider their decision, for 
1 should be sorry to be debarred from using Kodoids when my 
stock is finished.—Yours, etc., GIPPESWYK. 

Ipswich. 


SNOW PHOTOGRAPHY IN SWITZERLAND. 


SIR,—With reference to the letter of X. as to snow in Switzer- 
land, I should like to point out that in the high places last year 
there was a superabundance of snow, this reaching a depth of 
forty inches and more in the Engadine and Davos Valleys. This 
year there is, on the contrary, very slight depth of snow, the 
amount not being sufficient to make ski-ing expeditions of any 
length possible. On the other hand, the skating is excellent 
almost all over Switzerland, and the weather, up to quite 


recently, was brilliantly fine and clear.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W. C. F. Lan Davis. 


The Camera Club.—To-night Mr. 
demonstrations of Portraiture in the Studio. 


Millar will continue his 
On Thursday Mr. 
J. E. Monk, F.R.G.S., will lecture on “A Visit to Venice, the 
City on the Lagoons." 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The directors of the 
Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an 
extra dividend of 10 per cent. upon the Common Stock, payable 
on February 15th to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 31st. 

В. S. А. Co.'s Competition.—In connection with the /50 prize 
offered by the B. S. A. Company for the best photographs of a 
cycling holiday spent on a B. S. A bicycle, this has been 
awarded to Mr. A. H. James, the camera used being supplied 
by The Service Company (London), Ltd., 292, High Holborn, 
WC. 


Ilford Photographic Society's seventh annual exhibition will be 
held from February roth to 15th. There are several open classes, 
in which specially designed plaques are offered. Entries close 
February Ist. Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. T. M. Weaver, 69, Elgin Road, Seven 
Kings, Ilford. 

Awards in the “ Barnet " Handbook Competition.—O 7e Class : 
rst prize, £5, О. W. Е. Thomas; 2nd prize, £3, W. Е. Brig- 
ham; 3rd prize, Mrs. Whittaker ; ye prizes, F. C. Day, Steele 
and Co., J. E. Hall, Mrs. Jewson, E. Noble; тоз. prizes, E. S. С. 
Bettley, Т. J. Hartley; Dr. J. L. Heinke, Н. McAllister, H. 
Smith, Wilfred Harrison, Mrs. С. Bletcher, A. L. Hitchin, Mrs. 
F. Kinder, C. Ponting, E. Thompson, G. Gilbert, W. Harrison, 
H. A. Hill, G. H. Pudney, F. H. Tipton, C. Breach, W. G. Hill, 
A. H. McLucas, N. S. Perkins, J. W. Thompson; ss. prizes, T. 
A. Aldridge, R. J. Delf, W. Gurney, H. P. Hopkins, H. Pick- 
well J. Atkins, H. L. A. Duthie, R. Herbert, E. Luck, J. 
Parrack, C. A. Brew, H. Falkner, J. W. Hepworth, H. C. 
Leat, F. Thorne, H. P. Dinelli, E. І, Gaunt, S. Hulme, Mrs. 
Murray, Maude Teevan. Junior Class: Ist prize, £1 15., В. Е. 
Collins; 2nd prize, 15s., Brian Kew; 3rd prize, 10s. 6d., Janie 
Nicholson; ss. prizes, A. Buckley, A. L. Henshaw, J. Readitt, 
Miss M. Reid; Barnet books, F. E. Bishop, C. Hodgkinson, 
H. Brown, E. Maddison, C. Firth, A. Newbitt, K. Falkner. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Splendid Success at Liverpool. 

The statement of accounts for the year just 
closed, submitted by the treasurer of the Liver- 
pool Amateur Photographic Association, is 
typical of the society, and exhibits every evidence 
of the forceful management and business capacity 
of its officers. I am sure it would be impossible 
and equally undesirable to disillusionise the 
society’s excellent treasurer, Mr. Edwin Kite, 
when he declares there is no kindred association 
which stands on so firm a basis as the L. A. P. A. 
with £400 invested, over £50 in the bank, besides 
equipment that would easily realise another 
hundred—a splendid recruiting argument to bring 
in new members. Looking over the items in 
the balance-sheets, one finds, on comparison with 
1911, a strong effort has been made to economise 
in detail with a result that is highly successful, 
for 1911 gave nearly £30 deficiency, and the past 
year shows a balance of over £17 in hand, besides 
transferring twelve guineas entrance fees to the 
old stocking-leg. What will the Diamond Jubilee 
bring forth? 


Exhibition Fever in South London. 

In anticipation of the forthcoming annual 
international exhibition, the South London Photo- 
graphic Society, on Monday night, held their 
second annual porffolio exhibition at the Central 
Library, Peckham Road. The number and 
quality of the pictures hung are sufficient proof 
of the value of this phase of the club's activities, 
and the most casual glance revealed a distinct 
all-round improvement in the work shown, especi- 
ally marked in that of the newer members, who 
appear to derive great benefit from the criticisms 
of their fellows. r. Boves very kindly acted as 
judge, critic, and confidential adviser, and his 
chatty criticisms were very valuable and much 
appreciated. As the portfolio secretary typed off 
the gist of the judge's hints, the exhibitors will 
be able to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them at their leisure, so that we look for still 
further improvements in the near future. The 
set of prints shown by Miss Curtis was adjudged 
the best, and she very wisely selected for the 
award one of the president's prints hanging on 
the walls. 


Torbay Camera Society. 

Colonel W. Fothergill Macmullen presided at 
the annual meeting of Torbay Camera Society, 
held at Wellswood Hall, through the kindness of 
Mrs. Marillier. The meeting was large and re- 
presentative. Colonel Macmullen dwelt on the 
remarkable unanimity that had existed among 
the members since the inception of the society in 
1902, and its success as a school for bringing to 
light and also of educating students in the art 
of photography, wel] exemplified in the good 
results at exhibitions and elsewhere of the 
work of many of the members. The finances 
stood on a firm footing, while the member-roll 
was never higher during the ten years of the 
society's existence than during the year just 
closed. 


Carbon, the Simple Process. 

The Bromley Camera Club spent a very profit- 
able evening recently, when Mr. Pettigrew 
charmed them with the simplicity of his carbon 
printing by the single transfer. My correspon- 
dent says the deftness of Mr. Pettigrew, who 
emerged from his exposition of the process as im- 
maculate as when he began, is amazing. It may, 
however, be advisable to warn members who may 
be over-confident at the apparert simplicity of 
the process, as shown by Mr. Pettigrew, that the 
bathroom is a safer place than the drawing- 
room in which to make a first attempt at carbon 
development. 


Honour for Durham. 

Great credit is due to the Durham City Camera 
Club, a young club that has produced a worker 
already who takes second honours in the North- 
umberland and Durham Federated Societies’ 
competition. Mr. H. Darling, of the City Club, 
was awarded the Federation bronze medal for a 
clever example of indoor work—the first award he 
has gained in an open competition, a fact that 
makes his success all the more gratifying and 
complete. 
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Brighton Exhibition of Photographs. 

Mr. W. White Palmer, the popular president 
of the Hove and Brighton Club, was “at home” 
to the members at the club rooms, in Castle 
Square, on Monday evening, January 6. A large 
number accepted his kind invitation, and were 
welcomed by “Mr. and Mrs. President,” and 
entertained with light refreshments, after which 
a special] treat was provided in the shape of a 
most interesting and enjoyable lantern lecture, 
entitled “Through Portugal with a Camera,” by 
Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A. On the same evening 
the "two-men " show of work by Victor E. Morris 
and W. Chater Lea was opened in the principal 
room of the club, and this exhibition is now open 
free to the public daily until January 22, from 
11 to 1 and from 3 to 9 o'clock. The new club 
year commenced on January 1, so the present is 
an excellent time for new members to join, and 
the hon. sec. will be pleased to receive applica- 
tions for membership. The address of Miss 
Frinneby is 23, The Drive, Hove. 


The Midlothian New Year Social. 

The exhibition of the prints of the Scottish 
Federation Portfolio, at the rooms of the Mid- 
lothian Photographic Association, was made a 
special peg upon which to hang a social even- 
ing. Mr. G. Malcolm had the musical part in 
hand, and had a splendid programme of vocal 
and instrumental music arranged. This associa- 
tion is fortunate in having as a member Mr. 
Philip Malcolm, the eminent Edinburgh baritone, 
and he, of course, was the “star turn.” The 
other soloists were Miss Thomson, Mrs. Philips, 
and Mr. T. Borthwick. Mr. W. Marshall con- 
tributed a selection on the violin, and Mr. Wat- 
son Moffat proved himself to be a very able 
elocutionist. Mr. Herbert A. Carruthers, a well- 
known Edinburgh pianist, and also a member, 
occupied his usual place at the piano. During 
құтыда of the evening tea was served by the 
adies. 


Cavendish Camera Club’s First Exhibition. 

The Cavendish Camera Club are greatly grati- 
fled at the splendid success of their first exhibi- 
tion, which we may with confidence rename their 
annual exhibition. It was held on January 4, in 
the Central Hall of the L.C.C. school in Caven- 
dish Road, Balham, S.W., and no less than 144 
exhibits beautified the walls, the bulk of which 
were framed examples, a point that illustrates the 
energy and interest of the members. Mr. à 
Smoker won the silver medal for the four best 
prints, one of which was adjudged the best in the 
show. 

A diploma of the club for best technical work 
was awarded to Mr. A. P. Rose, whilst Mr. H. L. 
Lock secured the diploma for pictorial work, 
and Mr. S. G. Vaughan the beginners' diploma. 
A. E. Harrison. R. E. Hastings, J. Hignett, and 
C. W. Hovey were also highly commended. 

During the afternoon and evening a series of 
demonstrations of “Ozobrome” and “Gaslight 
Printing" were given, also an exhibition of 
lantern slides and a musical programme, under 
the direction of Mr. A. E. Harrison, all of which 
contributed very much to the enjoyment and 
edification of the large company present. 

The club are indebted to Mr. H. Lambert- 
Smith, B.Sc., for the care exercised in adjudica- 
tion, and to Mr. Thomas Thew (the president of 
the club) for so kindly presiding at the musical 
entertainment. 


Chislehurst Advance Notice. 

The second half of the winter session of the 
Chislehurst Photographic Society has already 
been entered upon, but the programme, at the 
time of writing, is not yet quite complete for 
issue. Photographers resident in the neighbour- 
hood are, however, advised of a specially good 
lecture on January 27, when Mr. A. H. Blake is to 
lecture on “Portugal, the Land and People.” 
The subject is well worth a special effort to be 
present. Matters are arranged rather differently 
іп the northern federated areas. All club 
syllabuses are issued complete from September 
to end of April; but, of course, their facilities 
are greater, and lecture lists are consequently 
more easily arranged. 
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Stereoscopic Photography. 

Recently the members of the Sunderland and 
District mera Club attended a lecture upon 
“Stereoscopic Photography and Hand Cameras,” 
given by their secretary, Mr. Chas. H. Griffiths. 
The lecturer illustrated his discourse with 
diagrams of the human eye, drawing attention 
to the similarity between it and the camera, and 
with another illustration showing the working of 
the lens in the eye. His anext sketch gave the 
"Wheatstone" stereoscope; and after describing 
the instrument and its defects, he followed this 
with the “Brewster” stereoscope, taking his 
audience through the whole history of this beau- 
tiful branch of photography. 

The lecturer’s method of taking stereo. views 
with a single-lens box camera was then demon- 
strated, likewise his special baseboard for this 
work. A number of stereo. views were then 
handed round in stereoscopes, some taken with a 
stereoscopic camera, and some with the hand 


camera. 

Mr. Wilmot, in moving a vote of thanks, 
announced that a silver cup had been presented 
to the club by a local lady, and would be com- 
peted for by the members at the forthcoming 
exhibition to be held in April. 


Two Lectures One Night. 

At the Torquay and District Camera Club a 
good programme was carried through on the 
evening of New Year’s Day. A collection of 
prints was exhibited for criticism, followed by a 
demonstration of that most excellent product— 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward’s S.C.P. Sergt.- 
Major Barrett emphasised its excellence in so 
far as latitude and simplicity of manipulation, 
resulting in the most beautiful prints, were con- 
cerned, and the prints he made were exposed a 
few inches from ап incandescent gas-burner, 
covered with an opal globe. The developer used 
was the Wellington M.-Q. formula, with the addi- 
tion of a few drops of a то per cent. solution of 
potassium cyanide to render stress marks impos- 
sible. Not that stress marks made their appear- 
ance on the material dealt with, but because they 
at times appeared on the best paper procurable 
unless this precaution was taken. Mr. Visick 
(secretary) then delivered his lecture, "On the 
Relation of the Camera to an Eye," and to 
render his remarks easy of comprehension, pre- 
served sections, namely, the lens, iris, cornea, 
and retina of a sheep's eye were exhibited. A 
member put the question whether the image 
thrown upon the retina really was inverted, or 
whether there was a tissue acting as a kind of 
mirror to correct it. The lecturer stated that he 
was not aware of the presence of such a tissue, 
and that the opinion of to-day was that by some 
marvellous power the brain perceived images as 
they really were, and not as recorded upon the 
retina. Another question followed as to whether 
an image remained upon the retina after closing 
the eyes, strengthened with a statement that 
things can be "seen" for a brief period after the 
eyelids were closed. To this, Mr. Visick replied 
that directly the eyes were closed there would 
no more be an image upon the retina than there 
would be on the focussing screen of a camera 
after capping the lens. This fallacy was ex- 
ploded years ago. 


The Hint Broad. 

A good hint has been thrown out by the 
Keighley local press that possibly, when the 
institute extension is completed, the authorities 
will gratefully remember what the Keighley 
Photographic Society has done in the matter of 
local historical survey, and provide the members 
of the club with better accommodation than 
exists at present. These remarks were induced 
by the excellent display of work recently shown 
bv the society, which, judged from the pictorial 
point, is well in advance of previous displays. 
'The impression abroad is that, given better facili- 
ties, even better results will follow. There is, 
however, little to complain of in quality; and, 
leaving out Mr. Keighley's well-known examples 
as pre-eminent, there are several examples shown 
which would hold their own favourably in more 
important shows, particularly the work of Mr. 
Luther Firth and Mr. W. Mitchell. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed Б 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters 
legibly 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


queries from our correspondents of 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


in our pages this week. ADVICE, 
if all questions 
address must be 
All queries and 


written. Full name and 


prints for criticism must be addressed io the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 


2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or "Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Eikonogen, etc. ‚ 

А querist at Worthing omits to give any 
name. Will he please read our rules 
given every week on the “In Reply” page, 
and then repeat his queries with full name 
and address? Answers on this page are 
invariably addressed to initials only, 
together with the name of the post town. 


Formula. 

Could you give me a formula for a gaslight 

paper except bromide? G. T. (Bedford). 

Your query is a puzzle, for we cannot 
make cut what it is that you want. 
Bromide papers usually contain silver 
bromide as the leading constituent. Gas- 
light papers contain some silver chloride. 
Do you want to make either of these 
papers, or a paper which does not con- 
tain any silver at all? 
Lens. 

Could you please tell me what is the matter 


with my lens? It is a Goerz Dagor, 7 in. 
focus, F/6.8. But the full aperture of the dia- 


hra when at the 6.8 mark is only so-64ths 
iu damnet But 7 divided by 7 


instead of 6.8, etc. L (Glasgow). 

You have fallen into the common error 
of thinking that the actual diameter of 
the opening in the stop is its effective 
aperture in the case of a doublet. In the 
case of a single lens with a front stop this 
may be taken to be the case. To get the 
true, i.e. effective, aperture, proceed as 
follows: Arrange the camera for infinity. 
Remove the ground-glass and substitute 
for it a piece of cardboard. In the centre 
of this card make a hole about 4 in. 
diameter. In the dark-room cut a piece 
of bromide paper to fit inside the lens 
cap, sensitive side towards the lens. Then, 
just opposite the hole in the card, burn an 
inch or so of magnesium ribbon. Then 


develop the bromide paper, which will 


give you the effective diameter of the stop 
in use at the moment. You will probably 
find that this circle is somewhat larger 
than the opening in the stop. Dividing 
the focal length by the diameter of the 
circle on the bromide paper will give you 
a true F/ value of the stop under 
examination. 
Cloud Negative; Enlarger. 
(1) How is a cloud negative used along with 


another negative exposed elsewhere? ° (2) Can 
you tell me how to make an enlarging lan- 


tern for use in conjunction with a 3} M 24 
camera? Мо condenser, but electric g 
available. - W. O. T. (Glasgow. 


(1) Make a P.O.P. print from the land- 
scape negative. Divide this into sky part, 


S, and land part, L, by cutting it along the 
skyline, i.e. the line where the sky part 
ends and buildings, hills, and other land 
objects begin. Expose each part of this 
now divided print to daylight until it is 
as dark as it will go. On the glass side 
of the landscape negative fix S so that it 
exactly obscures the sky part. On the 
cloud negative fix L so as to obscure the 
part of the cloud negative not wanted, 
leaving the part required clear. The print 


is made by exposing the paper first under 


one negative and then under the other, 
taking care that the skyline in the picture 
in each case coincides with the skyline 
of each negative as shown by its respec- 
tive mask. (2) Take an old packing case, 
say 18 by 18 by 12, or some such size. In 
one end cut a hole exactly fitting the back 
(plate) end of the camera. Outside this 
hole fix a shelf, on which the camera is 
supported with its back fitting the hole. 
Line the inside of the box with bright 
sheet tin. Fix an electric lamp inside the 
box level with above-named opening, and 
midway between the opening and adjacent 
angle corner of the box. Similarly, fix 
another lamp on the other side of the 
opening, i.e. one on each side of the 
negative. So arrange matters that ло 
direct light from either lamp falls on the 
negative. At the end of the box opposite 
the hole it is advantageous to use a 
slightly concave curved sheet of tin. Your 
object is to throw as much light on to 
this curved reflector as possible. Hence 
the lining of the box with bright tin. You 
will, of course, perceive that no light 
must escape from this light box except 
that passing through the negative, which 
is placed in the camera in the position it 
would occupy when the negative was 
taken. If bright sheet tin is not available 
you can use smooth white card, but this 
will not be so effective as the metal. 


Enlargements. 
Why do my enlargements rarely turn out 
black and white? I generally get a muddy 
kind of tone. Is it necessary to stop down 
the lens with a thin negative? 
T. P. P. (Bristol) 
We presume that what you complain of 
is lack of contrast, i.e. the highest lights 
not white, the deepest shadows not black? 
This may be due to several causes. (1) 
The negative may have very feeble con- 
trasts. Remedy, intensify the negative, 
or reduce it by interposing a piece 
of ground-glass between the illuminant 
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and th» condenser, or stopping down the 
lens. (2) The exposure may be over-done. 
(3 The developer may be too energetic, 
i.e. contain too much alkali, or not 
enough bromide. (4) The paper may be 
fogged, due, perhaps, to age, keeping in 
damp or gas contaminated atmosphere, 
or, what is far more likely, viz. fogged by 
scattered light during exposure, or unsafe 
dark-room light. Thus, you see, it is not 
possible for us to say this or that is the 
exact cause of your trouble. 


Supplementary Lens. 
Would a portrait planiscope supplementary 
lens of half-plate size make my R.R. lens 
of 9 in. focus more rapid? Would it reduce 
the focus, and would F/8 be F/6? Should 
I have to stop down to get a sharp image? 
Doubtless as the supplementary lens is 
termed “portrait ” it is designed to shorten 
the focus so that near objects can be dealt 
with without great extension of the 
camera. But how much this supplemen- 
tary lens will shorten the focus of your 
9-in. lens it is not possible for us to say 
without first knowing its focal length. 
Supposing, by way of example, that your 
9-in. focus lens with the supplementary 
becomes 6 in. А simple ‘rule of 
three" will tell you what your F/8 stop 
with the 9 in. now is with the 6 in. Thus, 
as 9 is to 6, so is 8 to required stop num- 
ber, viz. 5.7, etc. How much you would 
have to stop down depends on the depth 
of the subject dealt with, its distance from 
the camera, and the degree of sharpness 
required. 


Bleaching Bromides. 
Will you please tell me why I cannot make 
bromide prints bleach in potass, ferricyanide 
27 gr., potass. bromide 40 gr., water то O2., 
but I get brown results? etc. 
D. H. H. (Sutton). 
The bath you are using is somewhat 
weak, and the proportion of ferricyanide 
and bromide somewhat unusual. We 
suggest your trying the following: Water 
10 о2., ferricyanide тоо gr., bromide 30 gr. 
You must not expect this bath to “bleach ” 
the image so that it is invisible. In this 
connection so-called bleaching means 
changing the black image to a lighter 
yellowish or orange grey. After bleach. 
ing the print is washed and then treated 
with a sulphide bath. 


Control. 

What is meant by ''control," and how is it 
obtained ? M. H. (Donaghadu). 

It is not easy to give a concise defini- 
tion of this term. But your general idea 
is quite correct, viz. altering the print 
either generally or locally so that the 
result is different from what is commonly 
called a "straight? print, viz., the result 
obtained by exposing, developing, fixing, 
and printing by even light all over the 
negative. To shade part of the print 
during printing would be to exercise 
“control.” Retouching the print or nega- 
tive, strictly speaking, is control. There 
are so many ways of reducing, intensify- 
ing, retouching, patching, etc., the nega- 
tive, local printing, and other treatment of 
the print, that it would require not merely 
the whole of this page but all the pages 
of an issue to give anything like an in- 
telligible account of them. You will find 
a lot of useful information on this and 
kindred topics in Nos. 17 and 18 of THE 
A. P. Library, *Practical Pictorial Photo- 
graphy,” parts i. and ii, by Horsley 
Hinton, each volume post free Is. ad. 
But you must not expect any one book to 
contain all the various methods of 
control. See also article, page 53, this week. 
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Flukes. Dry Plates Too Dry. 
It was the sport of A certain professor recently was showing to his scientific col- 


billiards, I believe, that leagues a number of curious physical phenomena in connection 
gave the word “fluke” to with gases, which phenomena he had recorded on photographic 


Ж | 
Ж” || 


the language. І cannot plates. There was some discussion as to how far the plates 
think how it is that photo- themselves affected the phenomena observed, and one learned 
graphy missed the distinc- gentleman spoke gravely of the distorting influence of moisture, 


tion of being its progenitor. even to the slightest extent, upon the emulsion. Forgetting in . 
For flukes occur in photography more frequently than in any- his gravity that the absolute desiccation of a photographic plate 
thing else іп the world. In certain exhibitions I have estimated means the destruction of its sensitiveness, he urged strongly that 
that gg per cent. of the pictures were obtained as the result of the plates should be well and truly desiccated. The professor 
some fluke or other. It may, perhaps, be considered singular— thereupon promised that his plates should be thoroughly desic- 
it may even lay me open to the ill-natured comments of the un- cated before use. The result was that when they met again he 
charitable—when I say that the outstanding 1 per cent. which, reported that he had now eliminated every possible source of 
in my judgment, were not flukes, represented merely one or two error, and that the developed plate might be accepted as entirely 
little things of my own. But so it was. Flukes never come to reliable. The procedure has only one drawback, really negligible, 
me. My own successes are never the result of strokes of luck. although a little irritating, from the scientific point ot view. 
They are due to the careful adjustment of means to ends, from There was no image to develop. 
the timing of the exposure to the trimming of the print. But, 


speaking of flukes, just look at that thing of Brown's! By Contr ct. 


In a Lancashire paper I read that “lantern slides сап be made 
Volleys and Thunders. by contract or by reduction." It is useful to know this, since in 
Occasionally Press photographers have flukes. One superb үре case of quantities we might like to have them made by con- 
instance of this came my way recently. A member of that keen tract. But I cannot quite understand why we should not have 
brotherhood had endeavoured to photograph the firing of a heavy both these things at one and the same time. Surely, if ош 
gun, his camera being set up at only a few paces distance. Rash lantern slides can be made by contract we might very properly 
and eager spirits-will do these things. Gun and camera being claim some reduction. The possibility of having lantern slides 
fired at the same instant, a circumstance occurred which it was, made by contract—which, indeed, I have never doubted—becomes 
of course, quite impossible to have foreseen. It is not recorded even clearer when the same writer goes on to say that “for con- 
that the camera deflected the gun from the path of duty, but — tract work there are many excellent plates on the market." 1 
certainly the concussion from the gun shook the camera. It trust that among these plates some may be found suitable for 
jumbled up the image. It blurred the outlines. The picture {those negatives which have entered into contracts on their own 
was enveloped in the shadows that never were on sea or land. account. Negatives will do tuese things. 
The gun itself, and the soldiers behind it, looked like phantoms 
of an unreal world. They might have been perched on the brink A Son ot Vulcan. 
of the Inferno. They might have been—— * Work to-day is the greatest thing in the world, and the artist 
Futurism while you Wait. who best records it will be best remembered."—Mr. Joseph 


To the practical photographer it was not a question of what Pennell, at the Society of Arts. 


they might have been, but of what they might be. Obviously it I ask for no theme save the toil of the toilers, 

was impossible to pass off such a picture as an incicent of the . The shadow athwart them of girders and cranes, 
Balkan war, or of artillery practice at Aldershot. But his re- The blasters of tunnels, the slaves of the boilers, 
sourcefulness did not fail him, and I Ісатп now that he has The heavers, and hewers, and drivers of trains. 


entered th» work as a prime example of what may come from 
the inspired fingers of the Futurists. There is no reason why 
the production of pictorial photographs should not be expedited 
more frequently in this reverberating fashion. If artistic feeling 
cannot be coaxed into your pictures, why should it not be 
shocked into them? By the side of this artillery-aided art, the 
out-of-focus doctrine, preached so defiantly fifty years ago and 
onwards, sounds like the squeak of a kitten in a thunderstorm. Ü£ the aweat of his brow und the тасы Gt Ek iniaa 
We may yet see fine pictorial effects obtained to the їе дес: va hanvei в артар à punt. , 


* Rum-tum-tum ی‎ амаа | 
Of the military drum, дее ссе, 


The clang of the workshop resounds through my masses, 
The six o’clock siren is shrill in my lines, 

My shadows compounded of grime and of gases, 
My high lights the flares from the kilns and the mines. 


But that which is greatest for vigour, for hustle, 
Is surely the sight of a man who, by dint 


And the guns that go boom! boom!” баз Nis OF d 
or " The ateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
Dy namic Art. sent post tree on date of pubiication. 


It may yet bé a sight for young eyes to see photographic 


societies chartering a cannon for an afternoon’s outing, dragging United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 


it into some secluded nook, and then standing round with Canada ... ... . n ж. Gs. Өй. " "А 13s. 
cameras ready to pop off all together at the landscape. The Other Countries ... Tei e 7s. 6d. " " 15s. 


result, if the firing. was accurately timed, would be such Post-im- Giddens сады pon Tani заечая араш 
pressionism as would plunge the Grafton Galleryites into despair. быа ree Methane, ұйы», Жағы, Fotk (uk 
Perhaps different kinds of ordnance might produce different AUSTRALIA Harrington s E /lobart, Launceston, N.Z — Amchlana, 
effects in the way of craziness, and the latest Krupp cannon be lT C Christchurch, Dunedin, We lington, 
reserved only for something specially stunning, which it is not UNITED Stares.—The International News Company, 83-85, Duane St., N.Y. 


wise to administer to the public too often. For ordinary exhibi- CANADA Et age ало иби, Нау gone cien a 22 


tion purposes I imagine that a simpler device ev Ке pis of IxotA.—À. Н: Wheeler and Co., Aushabed, Bombay, Calcutta. 
cannon might be resorted to. The gas-taps might be left on SOUTH Arrica.—The Centra! News Agency, Ld., Johannesburg, Cape Town, 


over-night all over the house, and the next morning the camera Durban, Bloemfontein, Port E :sabetA, etc. 

might be set up on the opposite side of the road and a es 

rocket sent in at the front window. The theme of the picture On Sale at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls every Monday, price 2d. 
would be “A Suburban Dawn,” or something similar. Published by Hazell Watson, & Viney, Ld., 52, Long.Acre, London, W.C. 
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Lesson. 


LMOST every novice who 
has read any book of in- 
structions in photography 
will suppose that a lesson 
on exposure includes con- 
sideration of light values 
and the use of, an exposure meter. 
They will be quite correct in this sup- 
position. But it is sometimes an ad- 
vantage to look at the effect first, and 
then to indicate the cause, and after 
that has been done to show how to 
avoid the production of unsatisfactory 
effects. Probably the merest beginner 
knows that it is possible to over-expose, 
and also to under-expose. He also 
knows that a plate may be over-de- 
veloped or under-developed, but some 
little practice and experience are neces- 
sary before he can say with certainty 
when a plate is over-exposed, or dis- 
tinguish between under-exposure and 
under-development. 

Now, we may begin by pointing out 
that in the matter of exposure it is only 
possible to do any one of three things. 
That is, the plate or film may be cor- 
rectly—we would prefer to say normally 
—exposed, or it may be exposed for too 
long a time or too short a time. To 


deal with what we have called normal 
exposure first, we may define this as an 
exposure which will, with an average 
subject, give detail in the near dark 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


shadows, and yet enable gradation in 
the highest lights to be retained. Really 
the exposure range which will allow of 
this, with an average subject, is quite 
considerable. For instance, one may 
often give five or six or even ten times 
the correct exposure and still secure 
a good negative—a negative, that is, 
which will yield a good print. It won't 
look like a good negative to the novice’s 
eye, because it won’t have any pretty 
clear glass shadows and “sparkle.” 
But it will give a good print, and the 
proof of the negative lies in the finished 
print. We are not showing how much 
latitude is possible in exposure in order 
to encourage carelessness, but simply 
to show that the need for microscopic 
exactitude does not exist. 

The other two possibilities are expos- 
ing for too short a time and exposing 
for too long atime. Now, amongst the 
illustrations this week we have an 
example of under-exposure and an 
example of over-exposure, and in order 
to be sure of getting something which 
would show, we gave thirty (30) times 
the correct exposure in order to get a 
good example of over-exposure, and 
one-thirtieth (gç) of the correct expo- 
sure in order to 
secure an 
example of 
under - expo- 
sure. Of 
course, a good 
allowance must 
be made for 
the ameliorat- 
ing effect of 
good half-tone 


blocks. They 
always tone 
down  harsh- 
ness, and 
destroy to 
some extent 
the empty 
shadows of bad 
under - expo- 
sure. 


Let us turn for a moment next to 
development. Here, again, one of three 
courses only is possible. The plate 
may be correctly developed, or it may 


EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


be developed for too long a time or 
for too short a time. We always recom- 
mend the beginner to develop for a 
fixed time with a standard developing 
solution, and we believe this to be 
sound advice, whether exposure 1s cor- 
rect or not. Still, it will be interesting 
to see the effect of too much and of too 
little development. 

It is curious that with under-exposure 
the novice is always inclined to develop 
too long a time. He does this in the 
hope of getting detail in the shadows, 
but instead he only builds up exces- 
sively strong high lights. At the same 
time he 1s inclined to develop for too 
short a time when he has an over-ex- 
posed plate, the result of this being 
that the high lights are not strong 
enough, the plate being flat and grey 
all over. These two undoubted facts 
support the contention that develop- 
ment for a fixed time leads to the pro- 
duction of uniform results. 

It must be understood that we are 
now dealing with development from the 
point of view of a novice in developing. 
Later on the progressive worker will 
learn how to vary the time of develop- 
ment according to the character of the 


subject he is photographing, but that 
is a refinement of development with 


which we must deal on some other 


occasion. 


4 (Supplement) 


Now we may look at the illustrations. 
A, B, and С are from three plates 
which had exactly the same exposures. 


The exposures were made under stcady 
light conditions, so that there was no 
fluctuation in the light value or in the 
character of the lighting. The expo- 
sure was carefully calculated by means 


of the exposure meter. These three 
prints illustrate the effects of varia- 
tions in tbe duration of development. 
In other words, print C shows the effect 
of developing for a normal time. The 
gradation in the negative is right for 
the printing paper used. The shadows 
show full detail, and the high lights 
are not blocked up, the soft, delicate 
shadows of trees on the white-washed 
wall being quite apparent. The white 
gables stand out against the blue-grev 
sky. This plate, C, was developed foi 
six minutes. This time might be right, 
or it might be wrong, depending on 
the character of the plate and thc 
strength of the developer. We only 
mention it for purposes of comparison 
Plate B was over-developed—it was, in 
fact, developed for twice as long as C, 
that is for twelve minutes. Now note 
the effect of over-development oí a 
properly exposed plate. Much of the 
delicate gradation on the white-washed 
walls is lost. The sky and the white- 
wash are of practically the same tone. 
The contrast of the negative is so great 
that by the time any gradation has been 
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obtained in the high lights of the prints 
the shadows are so over-printed that all 
detail is buried. The negative shows 
stronger shadow detail in 
B than it does in C. So we 
see over-development gives 
more contrast than the 
printing paper can deal 
with, so to speak. 

Next turn to A, where we 
have the result of under- 
developing a normally ex- 
posed plate. Аз might 
have been expected, the 
defects in A are the reverse 
of those seen in B. A lack 
of contrast is the first im- 
pression. We notice, how- 
ever, that the shorter de- 
velopment has à tendency 
to emphasise the high-light 
gradations. The shadow 
detail is present, but is not 
so much in evidence as it is 
in the normally developed result. 

We now want to emphasise the point 
we mentioned above, namely, with re- 
gard to the tendency to under-develop 
plates which have had too long an ex- 
posure. The novice may say that using 


” D 


- 


an exposure meter he will not get over- 


exposure. It is true that he will not 
(except as the outcome of a careless 
slip, which all workers occasion- 
ally make) get gross over-exposure, 
but quite frequently he may get so full 
an exposure that 
the image will 
appear very 
rapidly indeed 
when the de- 
veloper is ap- 
plied to the 


plate. This 
rapid appear- 
ance of the 


image, usually 
followed by a 
complete grey- 
ing over of the 
shadows, leads 
the іпех- 
perienced 
worker to 
jmagine that 
"the image 15 
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fading away.” The plate is consc- 
quently removed from the solution be- 
fore the high lights have had time to 
gain any strength, and the resulting 
print is very flat and muddy. 

If we look at prints Di and D2 we 
shall see the difference between normal 
development and shortened develop- 
ment of a very fully exposed plate. 
These plates had thirty (30) times the 
exposure given to A, C and B. Di 
was developed for exactly the same 
time as the normally exposed plate C, 
and except that the result is softer, i.e., 
has less contrast, there is not much dif- 
ference between C and Di. But D2 
was taken out of the developer as soon 
as ever the plate had become grey all 
over. The lack of contrast, which 15 
quite noticeable, in comparison with 
Di, is simply due to this shorter time 
of development. In point of fact, D2 
was only developed for about 13 
minutes—a quarter of the time which 
Dı received. 

We have stil] to consider E. Plate E 
had a verv brief exposure, a thirtieth 
of the correct time. It was developed 
for the normal time, six minutes. We 
see that the general effect of contrast 
is not very far wrong. The 
white gables and the sky 
are about correct in tone. 
But the red roofs, though 
sunlit, are under-exposed, 
and the shadows in door- 
ways and in the foreground 
are badly deficient in 
detail. 

One little point is worth 
remembering. If the image 
on the dried negative can 
be scen more clearly on the 
glass side, the plate is over- 
exposed ; if more clearly on 
the film side, then under- 
exposed; and if about 
equally on both sides, then 
normally exposed. This is 
rather rough and ready, 
but worth remembering. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers. 52, Long Acre, London. W.C. 


سے 
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Everv week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners' 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


D Is not an uncommon thing to hear 
those who have no eyes for architec- 
ture say that all photographs of such 
subjects are very much alike, and that all 
vou have to do is to stick the camera in 
front of the building, use a couple of 
plates giving different exposures, when 
one is sure to be right. 

One might just as truthfully say that 
there is a great deal of sameness about 
any other class of subjects— portraiture 
or flower pictures, for instance. But, on 
the other hand, every human being in 
some one or more ways differs from all 
other humans; and to the huntsman's 
eye everv dog in his pack has its own 
character. So every tree, every building 
has what for want of a better word we 
may call its individuality. 

Now, here are two pictures of buildings 
which are so conspicuously different in 
many ways that for a second or two we 


A.—THE CHURCH PORCH. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By R. J. Hackwood. 


will be dealt with here. 


may wonder if they have any connect- 
ing link. But presently we see that in 
each case we are invited to look at a 
semi-distant light scene through or 


between some other near and dark 
object. 
Thus in fig. A we are looking, 


through a near and dark open door- 
way or porch, at a simple sunlit 
scene. In the case of fig. B we look 
between two tall, massive, near dark 
Norman pillars upon a scene suggest- 
ing a much greater extent of subject 
as compared with what we see 
through the porch; and yet note that 
the actual paper space of the distant 
part is not very different in the two 
cases. 

First, we may note that there has 
lately been rather a fashion for these 
open-door, looking-through arrange- 
ments. Occasionally such composi- 
tions are pleasingly effective, but 1р 
the majority of instances there 15 а 
feeling of eye-strain, arising from two 
different contributory causes. In the 
first place, any picture, be it architec- 
ture, landscape, or any other 
type of subject, which presents 
strong features of interest in two 
different planes either looks 
falsely flat and one-planed if 
both parts are equally defined, or, 
if thus differentiated, there is a 
suggestion to the eye of trying to 
see two different things at once. 

But that is not all, for when we 
have quite near and moderately 
distant objects, their emphasised 
difference of size or scales gives 
a falsified and sometimes a 
grotesque effect. 

Thus, in example B we get the 
suggestion of two near pillars 
very much larger, 1.e. wider and taller, 
than the third one seen not very many 
yards away, which the mind naturally 
anticipates to be of about the same 
size as the two nearer pillars. 

Perhaps a numerical example will 
make this point clear. Suppose we 
have two equally tall men, one ten 
yards, the other twenty yards away 
trom the camera, and suppose our 
(s-inch) lens gives us the nearer man 
one inch tall in the picture. The 
further one, being twice as far away, 
will be only half an inch high. The 
difference in size is 2 to 1. Now, sup- 
pose the nearer man moves up towards 
the camera until he is only five yards 
awav, i.e. half his first distance, his 
image will be two inches tall, i.e. four 
times the height of the distant man, 
so that he now seems to be a giant 
and his companion a pigmy. Coming 
two and a half yards near, he again 
doubles his image size to four inches. 


B.—IN THE NAVE, GLOUCESTER. 


Awarded a Prix 


Thus we see that a little difference of 
distance in the case of near objects has a 
much greater relative effect than in the 


By H. Fowler. 


in the Beginners Competition, 


case of more distant objects. This is an 
interesting topic, and should set readers 
and workers thinking. 
. In fig. A, it should be noted, opposite us 
in the distance we have something that 
looks like a wall running straight across 
our outlook. This arrangement is very 
apt to give a shut-in, confined, limited 
feeling. Looking through or between the 
pillars in fig. B, we note that the opposite 
wall or line of structures runs obliquely 
This does not actually sow us very much 
more space, but it suggests that away to 
our right there is more space than we see. 
In the case of near pillars, as in fig. B, 
it 15 important to bear іп mind the desira- 
bility of showing that the near pillars have 
something solid to rest on. Just as in 
woodland scenery it has an unpleasing 
effect to cut off both the top and bottom 
of a near tree trunk, so with pillars in 
buildings which appear to suggest that 
they are supported by the frame of the 
picture. 
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AT BAY. 


A Unique Study by the Cinematograph. 
A Hyena trapped by Mr. Paul Rainey 
during his great African Hunt. 

See *‘ Cinema Notes," p. 63. 
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From the Northern Exhibition, now open in the Manchester City Art Gallery. 
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DARTMOUTH. | By F. J. MORTIMER, Ғ.В.Р.5. 
From F. J. Mortimer's One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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The great number of readers who regularly visit the 
"A. P. Little Gallery " at 52, Long Acre, W.C., are 
not slow to express their 
THE NEXT "A.P. LITTLE appreciation of the exhibitions 
GALLERY ” EXHIBITION. that are given during the year. 
These exhibitions have been 
the means of introducing to a sympathetic audience an 
excellent series of original pictorial work, and, more- 
over, work that would probably not be seen in London 
under any other conditions. We are pleased to announce 
that the fixtures for 1913 will include a number of “ one- 
man shows " by leaders in pictorial photography. The 
first of these will be by Mr. J. Craig Annan, of Glasgow, 
and will open during the first week in February. The 
position of Craig Annan among distinguished workers 
of the day is unassailable, and those of our readers who 
can manage to visit the exhibition should make every 
effort to do so. The exhibition will remain open for a 
month. Admission free on presentation of visiting card. 
еее 
Our readers аге asked to note that the Index to the 
half-yearly volume of THE A. P. AND P. N., July-Decem- 
ber, 1912, is now ready, and 
can be obtained on application 
to the publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, М.С. If twopence 
in stamps ts enclosed, the copy will be sent packed flat 
with strawboard to avoid creasing. Every endeavour 
has been made in the preparation of the Index to render 
it a means of quick and easy reference to matter pub- 
lished in our pages during the past half-year. Our 
publishers will also supply special “А. P." bind- 
ing cases for this volume at 1s. 6d. each, postage 3d. 
The entire book, complete with index, not only makes 
a fine presentation volume full of excellent illustrations, 
but as a work of practical photographic information it 
will be of the greatest value for constant reference. 
ә е е 
This year the annual exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Ireland will be held at Sackville Hall, 16, 
Upper Sackville Street, Dublin, from 
March r1 to 15, and will be opened with 
a private view and conversazione on 
Monday, March 10. We commend this 
exhibition to the notice of our readers, as it is the lead- 
ing event of its kind in Ireland, and should be well sup- 
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ported by workers in England and Scotland and Wales. 
Particular advantages are offered on this occasion, as 
the society has decided to accept pictorial work un- 
framed from all workers outside Ireland, and our readers 
should hasten to take advantage of the concession in 
the matter of cost for carriage and diminution of damage 
risks. Gold, silver, and bronze medals will be awarded. 
The hon. secretary is Mr. S. Rowland, 33, Park Avenue, 
Sandymount, Dublin, who will send entry forms and all 
particulars on application. 
e ee | 
At the opening of Mr. A. H. Blake's house exhibition 
at the Royal Photographic Society the members and 
visitors had the privilege of 
listening to an address by 
Senhor d'Almeida Carvalho, 
M. V.O., first Secretary of the 
Portuguese Legation. The address, naturally, was 
mainly concerned with the poetic and pictorial in Portu- 
gal, and Senhor Carvalho highly complimented the 
British photographer upon the way in which, in a rapid 
tour of the country, he had selected those subjects which 
were most worth selecting from the purely picture-' 
making point of view. To the foreign visitor the 
monasteries and palaces, and streets and market-places 
of Portugal are taken for whatever their momentary 
impression may be upon his mind, but to the patriot, 
as Senhor Carvalho showed, thev are associated with 
the achievements of national heroes, the throwing off of 
foreign yokes, the attainment of naval and other 
prowess, and the inspirings in literature. The photo- 
grapher is fortunate who can do justice to the one senti- 
ment as well as to the other. Senhor Carvalho's defini- 
tion of photographic art as "the practice of making 
beautiful things look their best" is one to be remem- 
bered. 
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The enthusiastic reception accorded to “ Photograms 
of the Year 1912" caused the entire edition of the 
annual to be sold out 
within a few weeks of 
publication, and it is 
pleasant to note that 
copies are now unobtainable at any price. There have 
been no returns from the wholesale newsagents, book- 
sellers, or dealers. Our publishers have desired us to 
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.state that they will be prepared to take back from 
dealers any copies of the book that may possibly have 
` been overlooked. Particularly embarrassing is the posi- 
tion of the hon. secretaries of several photographic 
societies, who offered bound copies of '' Photograms of 
the Year 1912” as prizes in society competitions, but 
did not take our well-meant advice to obtain their copies 
early. From a number of plaintive letters to hand we 
find that these competitions have duly taken place, and 
the entries have been adjudicated upon, but, having put 
off getting the prizes, they cannot now be obtained for 
love or money. We are very sorry, but we cannot 
help, as we have no copies ourselves. Next year our 
readers who want to make sure of getting copies will 
know what to do. We are glad to say also that those 
firms who were wise enough to secure space in the 
advertisement pages of “ Photograms of the Year ” are 
reaping their reward. No annual has gone so well in 
recent years, and we hope to make the 1913 volume 
still better. Verb. sap. 
e oe & 
The wealth of subject-matter for the photographer 
that is to be found in woodwork was exemplified in a 
striking manner by Mr. L. A. 
WOOD-CARVING AND Turner, in his lecture at the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD. Camera Club last week. Not 
only had he an abundance of 
lantern-slides, but almost every inch of space on the 
walls of the meeting-room was covered with prints. The 
miserere seats, with the quaint individualism of their 
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carvings, have, perhaps, been “done,” and so have the 
chancel screens and rood-lofts, and the ornate font 
covers, such as the one at Sudbury, in Suffolk, and the 
bench ends and “poppy heads," like those at Chester 
and St. Davids. But larger work that is less familiar 
remains for the photographer, as, for example, certain 
of the Oxford Colleges, Magdalen in particular, with 
its fine dining-hall, while the South Kensington Museum 
yields innumerable treasures to those interested in the 
evolution of carving. The systematic following up of 
one art or craft by means of another, as of wood-carving 
by photography, is most interesting and instructive. 
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Тһе dark-room sink is now generally made of earthen- 
ware with well-rounded corners, a material and style 
which offers especial advantage from 

THE DARK-ROOM the point of view of ready cleansing; 
SINK. and, what is of material advantage, 

at once showing when  soiled. 

Тһе lead-lined sink has not these advantages; 
but it is not so destructive to glass vessels as 
the earthenware sink, a slight collision with the 
hard bottom of the latter being fatal. A sheet of 
thick white waterproof material laid on the bottom of 
an earthenware sink gives all the advantages of the lead 
sink, and, moreover, the white surface is an aid in 
the ready distinguishing of objects in a dark light. 
Thorough cleansing is quite easy when the loose sheet 
or mat is uscd. қ 
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T may be assumed without fear of contradiction that 
the sincere pictorial worker (in any medium) who 
is specially attracted by a particular subject will, 
on the “fly-and-honeypot ” principle, endeavour to 

taste the sweets that fascination distils, on every possible 
occasion. Without prejudice, therefore, and notwith- 
standing feather-bed evidence to the contrary, we will 
affirm that no outdoor subject during the winter months 
offers such possibilities for stirring the imagination, 
breaking down conventionality, removing depression, 
broadening the outlook on life, offering opportunity for 
picture-making (and, incidentally, benefiting the plate 
and film maker) as the scenes presented around our coast 
at the present time of year. 

The ceaseless movements of the sea tend to exercise 
a hypnotic influence on those privileged to study its 
many moods and graces. It is not always the surging 
rollers or frenzied, rock-torn breakers that demand 
emotional appreciation—the ocean’s milder aspects also 
make their appeal. Estuarian subjects, level stretches 
of sands, or the open waters on calmer days have all a 
beauty of their own. The more frequently the phases 
of the sea are realised the greater grows one's respect 
for its masterfulness, its mystery, and its magnificence. 
To say that the sea is monotonous is absurd, and the 
close observer will readily find a wealth of picture sub- 
jects, each totally different from its fellow. To record 
them with the camera is a problem that is at once the 
easiest and the 
most difficult. To 
explain this con- 
tradiction, let us 
first indicate some 
of the factors that 


present them- 
selves. 
First, there is 


abundance of light. 
At any given time 
of day it may be 
assumed that the 
actinic value of the 


light at sea 15 
about fifty рег 
cent. better than 


inland. This is due 
to the openness of 
the subject and 
the large amount 
of reflected light 
present. The sea- 
coast should be 
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regarded as requiring the same treatment, so far as 
exposure is concerned, as the open sea, but here enters 
the factor of rocks, shore, and foreground generally. 
We therefore have a subject that may in itself alter 
from moment to moment, according to whether the 
rocks or foreground are covered with water or foam at 
the instant of exposure. Herein lies the advantage of 
close study and observation of the subject before 
attempting to portray it—advice, by the way, that may 
well be taken to heart by workers in all other branches 
of pictorial art. The result of observation will, in many 
instances, afford a sure guide as to the right course to 
pursue when photographing a winter sea at the coast, 
and this procedure, as to direction, view-point, exposure, 
etc., may alter considerably, according to the locality. 
With extra rapid plates or films, however, and lens 
aperture of F/8, shutter exposures ranging from 1-5oth 
to 1-150th should suffice for all but very exceptional 
subjects. 

The seascape photographer must at all times realise 
that his best effects are to be obtained at close quarters. 
Telephotography is not a successful solution of the difh- 
culty for those who hate getting damp. At the same 
time, a long-focus lens has its advantages for many 
subjects. But provided the worker is sincere in his 
endeavours to portray the wonders of the sea and coast, 
personal inconvenience (provided it is not unhealthy) 
ought not to weigh more than that experienced by the 
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From F. J. Mortimer's One-man Exhibition at the Camera Club. 
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keen golf-player, the motorist, the mountaineer, and 
other lovers of the strenuous life who follow their 
hobbies under unfavourable weather conditions. 

The object of this little article is to put forward once 
more the great claims for attention that seascape photo- 
' graphy can offer. At the present time of year thousands 
of pictorial workers are living within easy reach of the 
coast, and many others are able to take sea voyages 
or holidays where they will. Yet most of them will 
avoid, or never see, the most amazing pictorial effects 
that are laid at their feet. Let them go and watch and 
see whether the fascination comes. If the desire to 
really depict the sea in all its majesty, in moods of 
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IN the house of 
the Society of 
Arts, a little while 
ago, I came across 
an exhibit of 
ancient lamps. 
There were brass 
lamps from Japan, 
Greek hand lamps, 
terracotta lamps 
with five wicks 
from Thebes, green 
glaze lamps from 
Egypt, a Dutch 
tinder-box, hanging lamps from 
Mohammedan mosques, naph- 
tha lamps from Scotland, stone 
lamps from African tombs, the 
shells that once lighted Judzan 
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I could have added one to the number—more ancient than any 


with their wicks of twisted flax, 
the Scriptural cruse of oil. 


that were shown at the Society of Arts. It was the reading-lamp 
that stood on the lectern on the occasion of my first lantern 
lecture. 

The slides were all right. Of that I was reasonably confident 
as I surrendered the box to the lanternist. They were all in 
correct order. I had been careful in that matter because I had 
seen so many lantern lectures on the way to being spoiled by 
the absence of a particular slide from its appointed place, the 
same slide strolling along a little later with a nonchalant you- 
were-asking-for-me air. Not only had I paid careful attention 
to the arrangement of the slides, but I had also seen to it that 
the little white disc was always in its proper place. None of 
my ships should stand on the top of their masts if I knew it. 
Most of all was I comfortable in mind with regard to the quality 
of the slides. The greater number of them were not my own. 
I had only to say at the beginning, “Some of the slides have been 
lent to me by my friend, Dr. Birchrod,” and the audience would 
naturally conclude that the bad ones were Birchrod's. 

But my literary matter was entirely my own, and of this I was 
a trifle uncertain. It is one thing to speak without slides, and 
another thing to speak to their pleasant accompaniment. Some 
lecturers go on their way in blissful negligence of everything 
that happens on the screen. They talk of Chartres when the 
scene has shifted to Monte Carlo. Yet it seems to be courting 
danger to your audience to let one idea go in at the eye and a 
totally different idea go in at the ear. 

The best thing seemed to be to write a little paragraph 
specially for each slide—to divide the written lecture into care- 
ful allotments. But I had not reckoned on the lanternist. 

Down went the lights, and I began. So did he. But seeing 
that we began at different ends, the result threatened to be 
disastrous. I began to tell of the out-going journey at the same 
time as the farewell, homeward-bound sunset slipped quietly 
into focus. Had I been more expert I should have allowed it to 
go on, and we should have crossed each other in the middle, 
with no one the wiser. But I called it off, and we started afresh. 

The lecture was supposed to be descriptive of a tour on the 
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brooding terror, or under sunny skies, comes to the 
watcher, he will never desert it. To really do justice 
to the subject is beyond the hope of any artist or photo- 
grapher. But a compromise can be effected, and the 
nearer the ideal the worker may come, the greater will 
be his desire to press forward and do better. 

The next time, therefore, the reader approaches the 
sea, let him not consider it as a mere navigable element 
or an unpleasant and damp incident of travel. Let him 
look for and feel its ever-changing pictorial effect, and 
even if he does not photograph it, let him realise that 
it is a mighty personality that only needs understanding 
and a great deal of respect. Е. ] M. 
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Continent. In such a lecture it is always necessary, for a 
psychological reason, to lead off with a slide of the sea. Other- 
wise people would think we were still in England. This picture, 
intended to represent the North Sea crossing, was really taken 
from the coast of North Devon, but the sea is much the same 
everywhere. 

Now, there is one little hint that I would let fall for the 
benefit of intending lecturers. It is this: linger long over your 
first slide. Don't be in a hurry to change. It gives the lan- 
ternist time to collect himself. I made the error of having 
nothing to say about the first slide. But there it obstinately 
stuck. And so did I. 

Just before the lecture the lanternist had provided me with a 
hand-lamp and a signal. The former was prehistoric, the latter 
bang up to date. Together, like a certain hymn-book, it was a 
case of ancient and modern. The signal was of that newest 
variety which never distracts the audience with a click or thump, 
but silently lights a little red bulb in the lanternist's cabin. It 
had been laid under the chairs across the hall just when the 
lecture was about to begin, and every movement of a random 
foot anywhere in the audience jerked the end of it out of the 
lecturers hands. That first slide showing no inclination to 
budge, I pressed the release, timidly at first, and then merci- 
lessly, and at last feverishly. But it was still the North Sea, with 
a fishing smack in the middle distance. I looked in vain for 
inspiration among that shadowy audience—I call it a shadowy 
audience, but it is astonishing how much of his audience a 
lecturer can see when the lights are off. And for my relief came 
a sympathetic voice floating over the darkened hall, “Is that the 
boat you went over in, mister? ” 

We got to the Continent at last, however, and none of the 
ordinary only-to-be-expected things happened. Not one of the 
slides went smash, even of the borrowed ones. No two of them 
stuck in the lantern and wrestled for a thrilling quarter of an 
hour. The carbons never flickered and failed. No gigantic fly 
careered across the screen. None of the usual things happened, 
except that my carefully prepared lecture went to bits. 

The reading-lamp which was provided was the one formerly 
used by Noah in the ark. It was an admirable specimen of ante- 
diluvian craft, the trifling drawback being that it afforded no 
light whatever. The fluorescence from the screen in which I 
had vainly trusted as a second stand-by was quite hopeless as 
illumination. And therefore all my laborious jokes, all my 
mounting eloquence, all my choice phrases tipped with poetry 
had to go. It was an eviscerated lecture. 

I talked to the screen most of the time. It was pleasant to 
talk to. Its placid face never wrinkled with impatience. I told 
it that the canals contained water, that the houses had chimneys, 
that the cattle had horns. I was reminded by one picture of a 
funny incident that happened while I was there, and half way 
roupa the telling of it the picture shifted and made me forget 
спе yest. 

At the close the chairman said how much they had all enjoyed 
it. The absence of any set oration, he said, enabled them to 
concentrate more closely upon the slides, the greater number of 
which were excellent. He moved an extra vote of thanks to the 
lanternist, affirming that the lantern was the making of a lecture. 

To which I added, as on the way home I pondered over those 
choice parts of the manuscript which had been omitted, that 
sometimes another sort of lantern is the unmaking of a lecturer. 
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URING the winter months 
the outlook for the out- 
door photographer is not 
always attractive. When 

it is not blowing a hurricane, either 
a heavy downpour, or, worse, a 
thin drizzle is making outdoor pic- 
ture making impossible. There are 
some workers who brave the 
x weather, and sometimes make 
a picture out of such unpromis- 
ing materials as mud and wet, 
but a good many are content to 
put aside their cameras until 
' more congenial seasons present 
| | themselves. 

To those outdoor workers 
who have decided to put away 
their cameras for the winter, 
these notes are written in the 
hope that they will make at 
least one attempt at artificial- 
light photography. Unless one attempts a picture or 
two by this means, the charm and fascination of indoor 
photography cannot be realised. It is positively fascinat- 
ing, and leads one on to wholesale consumption of 
plates and films; but that is more than compensated 
for by the novel effects obtained when successful. 

The subject of artificial-light photography is too great 
to deal with in a short article, so it is proposed to treat 
with only one branch in these notes, and that, the obtain- 
ing of candle-light effects by the aid of artificial light 
alone, and used in conjunction with a small quantity of 
daylight. The whole subject of flash-light photo- 
graphy is dealt with in the handbook “Марпевішп- 
Light Photography " written by the Editor of THE А.Р. 
AND Р. М. Р 

In selecting candle-light photography as the subject 
of this article, I have done so because it 15 probably 
the most difficult of all the branches of artificial-light 
work, as one has to include the actual source 
of light, or what purports to be such. | 

The difficulty does not lie so much in re- 
cording the candle, for a very brief exposure 
will do this, but in the obtaining of the correct 
lighting which such a source of illumination 
would give. 

Candle-light pictures can be obtained easily 
by means of flash-powder, which would show 
the source of light by giving a flat and un- 
convincing picture. The lighting would have 
more the appearance of that produced by 
daylight than the lighting given by a candle. 

To those about to attempt candle-light pic- 
tures I would advise a little light studv. 
Turn out all the lights in the room, and light 
the candle. Next ask your model to hold 
the candle in the position in which it will 
appear in the picture you wish to record. 
Then carefully notice where the strongest 
lights appear. Notice how only the head and 
shoulders will be strongly lighted, and prac- 
tically only one side of the face. Notice also 
how quickly the light fades away into 
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almost blackness. Having studied this, remember that 
this is the effect necessary to give a convincing candle- 
light picture, and control your illuminant in such a 
manner that only the portions strongly lighted by the 
candle are illuminated by the more actinic light which 
must be employed in order to make the actual exposure. 

It would be, of course, absolutely impossible to 
photograph subjects similar to the illustrations by the 
source of light by which they appear to have been made. 
Such illuminants would require hours' exposure, even 
with very large aperture lenses. However, there is 
always a desire to know "how it is done" by those 
interested when they see photographs similar to these 
reproduced, so I will let my readers into the secret, that 
they may do the same themselves. 

The great secret of success in work of this character 
is to have the theme thought out beforehand, in order 
that "posiness " may be avoided. Of course, posing 
must be done, but pose naturally. Take everyday sub- 
Jects, such as the sitter would do in the course of the 
day, then the effect will be natural. Do not strive after 
effect, or the result will betray the means employed. 

There is no need to use only one figure. I had to do 
so because І was not able to find a second. The more 
figures, in reason, the more simple it is to find a theme 
for a picture, and the more difficult to correctly light 
the same. 


The Use of Artificial Light Solely. 


I have previously mentioned that in order to produce 
these candle pictures it is necessary to use some other 
form of light than that given by the candle itself. Іп 
some of the illustrations I used only artificial light, 
whilst in others a little daylight was employed. 

I will first of all deal with those in which artificial 
light was used, and describe how the effect was 
obtained. Take the first illustration, “Тһе Fisherman's 
Daughter." The idea was previously thought out, it 
being that of a fisherman's daughter watching for the 
father's return from his cottage doorway. The only 
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accessories employed іп this illustration were а sixpenny 
tin candle lamp, the glasses of which were removed and 


white paper substituted. From the top of the lamp was’ 


suspended, by a wire, 1$ inches of magnesium ribbon, 
the burning of which determined the exposure. In all 
cases the lens employed was a Goerz Celor used at full 
aperture, F/4.5. The cottage doorway proved rather 
a difficulty, but was eventually obtained by pinning on 
to the wall a lady’s fur stole of grey squirrel. This 
being well out of the rays made by the burning mag- 
nesium only faintly suggests itself. The candle was 
afterwards sketched in on the negative with a B.B. 
pencil, otherwise the negative was untouched. 


Artificial Light plus Daylight. 

In the picture entitled "Yawns ” the lighting does 
really suggest that given by means of a candle flame. 
To obtain the effect, the model put on a light robe de 
nuit, and was placed within two feet of a French win- 
dow. Before anything else was done, the pose was 
assumed, and the picture carefully focussed. Of course, 
the lighting then did not suggest candle light at all, 
but this was easily obtained by means of drawing to- 
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gether two heavy Indian curtains, which blocked out 
all the light except a tiny slit some twelve inches by four. 
The light then fell across the face and shoulders of the 
model, and on the screen could barely be seen. The 
candle was then lighted, and an exposure of four 
seconds at F/4.5 given on a backed ortho. rapid plate. 
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The Anglo-Indian Postal Photographic Club.—Several more 
members are required for the English section of this club. Port- 
folios circulate alternately in England and India. Apply to the 
English hon. sec., Miss M. H. Mann, Swaton Vicarage, Folking- 
ham, Lincolnshire. 
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My model said it was practically impossible to. remain 
still for four seconds with the eyes closed, and, upon de- 
velopment, this proved correct, as the candle flame had 
This was remedied 
by means of trifling knife-work upon the film of the 
negative, the unnecessary flame being cut away entirely. 
The shadows on the strongly lighted side were a trifle 
too heavy, and were slightly retouched, otherwise the 
print is a straight one from the negative. 


A Few Final Hints. 

Having shown the manner in which these illustrations 
were made, a few hints for the unwary may terminate 
this article. Over-development is the one thing to 
avoid. Any detail which has not appeared in a pyro- 
soda developer at 60 degrees after three minutes' immer- 
sion will never make an appearance, and it is useless 
to go on developing in the hope of forcing detail. This 
will simply result in chalky high lights, and prove the 
ruination of an otherwise successful picture. The high 
lights must be kept of a printable density, and three 
minutes' development will as a rule prove about correct. 
The resulting negative will be a sorry sight, but will 
print well. 

Exposure will cause some trouble, but if a trial ex- 
posure is made, and the plate developed at once before 
making others, it will be a good guide as to whether you 
are correctly exposing. When using magnesium alone, 
it is very easy to use too much, the result being an 
untruthful lighting. With daylight, the same mistake 
can be made. Merely a suggestion is required, and the 
exposure must be correct. 

Do not be afraid of wasting plates, as it is almost 
certain that movement will be seen with long exposures. 
Also the sudden glare of the magnesium will cause the 
models to jump until they become accustomed to its little 
peculiarities. 

On account of the strong lightings, backed plates are 


absolutely necessary, otherwise halation will make its 


appearance. 

"Flare" must also be avoided. Magnesium ribbon 
is an intensely powerful light, and if a naked piece of 
burning wire is included in the picture, nothing can 
prevent flare and fog; sometimes even reversal will take 
place. Magnesium, when burning, gives off a pungent 
white smoke, which becomes illuminated by the remain- 
ing unburnt wire, and appears unpleasantly in the final 
print. If this cannot be avoided, it must be removed 
from the negative by means of a mechanical reducer, 
such as Globe metal polish or methvlated spirit. 

It is not necessary to turn out the lights in a room 
when making this type of picture, as the illumination 
is so weak that it will remain unrecorded during a few 
seconds’ exposure. Of course, any light which might 
appear in the picture which was not required would have 
to be turned out, but provided this does not happen, 
no special preparation is necessary. 

A word with regard to backgrounds might prove 
useful. Any bright objects, such as silver ornaments, 
must be removed, or they will appear in the negative 
as black spots, and require much knife work for their 
removal. 


Messrs. Griffins, Kingsway, W.C., are now holding a pre- 
stocktaking sale at their premises, and have some remarkable 
bargains to offer in the way of cameras and apparatus. Readers 
are advised to pay a visit to Messrs. Griffins as early as possible; 
or a postcard to the above address will bring desired particulars. 
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HE following notes 

| and diagrams аге 

intended to show 

how anyone possessing a 

camera with a fairly good 

lens may, by the exercise 

of a little care and patience, construct for a trifling cost an 

efficient enlarger, equal, in fact, to the most expensive 
commercial article. 

The “illuminant” being daylight, the first thing to do is 
to select a window giving the maximum amount of light 
short of direct sunlight ; and while on the subject of window 
selection, it may be well to point out that, although a “spare 
room” is preferable, and for several reasons more con- 
venient, the fact that such a room is not available need 
not deter one from making the attempt: any room (provided 
the bromide, or whatever paper is used, is conveyed in a 
light-tight case between the room used for making the 
enlargement and the place of development) may be used 
without seriously upsetting the household affairs. 

Having selected the window, the first thing to do is to 
make a light wooden frame (A) to fit the window, just deep 
enough to clear the surrounding moulding. Having securely 
jointed and braced the corners, 
the next thing to do is to place 
horizontally across the frame two 
pieces of wood (B) (about one inch 
square by whatever the length may 
be), the position of these hori- 
zontal pieces being determined by 
the height of the window, but 
generally it will be found most 
convenient to have the lowermost 
crosspiece just above the top of the top sash when lowered : 
we thus get an uninterrupted supply of light between the 
two crosspieces. 

In between and resting on the lower of the two cross- 
pieces is fixed a wooden frame (C) to carry the camera. The 
frame may be set squarely with the window or at an angle 
to it, but as more light is obtained anglewise, this position 
is recommended. To the back of this frame are screwed 
runners (D) to take the negative carrier (E). The bottom, 
sides, and back of the small frame holding the camera are 
finally padded with baize or felt (F), to ensure a perfect fit 
and to prevent scratching. Having provided for a door (G) 
for changing the negatives, we finish off by covering the 
remaining portion of the frame with thin card or straw- 
board (H), pasting or glueing over the junctions stout brown 
paper, and giving the whole a coat of dead-black or dis- 
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ENLARGING WITH ONE’S OWN CAMERA. 


Special to " The А P.8 P.N.” 


By R. H. MORLEY. 


temper. There need be no refinement in the 
matter of finish; all that is required is that it 
shall be strong and light-tight. 

The enlarging easel calls for no special treat- 
ment, and may be left to individual taste. It may 
be pointed out, however, that the ordinary house- 
hold steps form a convenient basis on which to hang the 
board for holding the bromide paper, and if one contem- 
plates making use of these, it will save time and trouble 
if the angle of the small frame carrying the camera is made 
to coincide as nearly as possible with that of the steps. 
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The advantages of this method over the box or fixed-focus 
enlarger are: (1) The size of the picture can be varied at 
will; (2) Combination printing may be successfully carried 
out ; (3) Perfect control during printing. 

All these are matters of vital importance in successful 
picture-making. 


— 


Messrs. Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., ask 
us to state that their telephone number is now Regent 153. 


An excellent series of guide-books is published by the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, under the title “Where to Go and 
What to Take.” The latest numbers to reach us deal with 
Hexham, Durham, and Beverley, and in each case the descriptive 
matter has been written by the late H. Snowden Ward, while the 
illustrations are from photographs by Mrs. Catherine Weed 
Ward. These booklets should prove particularly interesting to 
photographers who may contemplate a stay in North-Eastern Eng- 
land, and application for copies should be made to the Passenger 
Manager (Advertising Section) of the North-Eastern Railway 
Co., York. 
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Mr. F. A. Swaine, of 106, New Bond Street, London, W., and 
Southsea, has received a warrant of appointment as artist and 
photographer to H.M. the Queen of Norway. 

Erratum.—lIn the article appearing on p. 33, January 13, 1913, 
fifth line from top, right-hand column.—* Now 1,000 c.c. is the 
same thing as 1,000 gr. of water," etc. This should read, “Now 
1,000 gm.,” etc. 

The Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Sheffield Photographic 
Society will be held from March 4-8. There are open classes, 
and it should be noted that pictures need not be framed but 
must be mounted. Entries close February 15. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. James W. Wright, 3o, Oakhill Road, 
Nether Edge, Sheffield. 
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М. A Н. BLAKE 
M is to be congratu- 
lated on the good 


use he has made of six 
weeks in his hurried tour 
through Portugal and 
Galicia, as proved by the 
eighty-three prints that 
constitute his show at the 
Royal Phot ograp hic 
society's Galery. iie 
P | does not claim that the 
work is “pictorial photography ”—and there can be no doubt 
that it would more justly have represented his artistic sense 
if he had had time to think of the scenes, capture their sen- 
timent, and choose his moment for exposure—but the sunny 
Streets and landscapes and architectural adornments are 
attractive in themselves, and, aided by judicious composition 
and printing, make a meritorious collection. 

It may be hoped, however, that visitors who are captivated 
by the fretwork of Moorish ornamentation, and note how it 
seems to have been designed for breaking up the sunlight 
into a diversity of gleams and sparkles, with both broad 
and playful shadows, will not miss the real lesson. The 
show is that of an artist-photographer, embodying his tech- 
nical skill, but mostly leaving out the ideality, selectiveness 
and sensitive treatment that express individuality and artistic 
feeling. Mr. Blake’s pictorial productions are so familiar 
that there should be no difficulty in mentally contrasting the 
present works with those that have been influenced hy his 
Imagination. In fact, the show represents not moods but 
scenes, and affords an object-lesson in the difference between 
artistic work and ordinary production, high-class but un- 
emotional. It 1s useful to mark the difference now and then 
for the two methods are liable to be confused, especially 
when such exceptional judgment and ability have been exer- 
cised from exposure to printing as in this collection. 

The works were necessarily executed in a hurry, and Mr. 
Blake states that there was no time for the subjects to “sink 
in.” This explanation should help inexpert visitors. The 
show is of much interest when appreciated solely for what 
it 15, and exemplifies the power of an experienced worker 
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35, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 


SCENES IN PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 


MR. A. H. BLAKE’S ONE-MAN SHOW AT 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


а BY ANTONY GUEST. 
Special lo “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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to obtain a rich collection of photographic notes under diffi- 
cult conditions, and to present them in a manner that gives 
them a certain distinction. 

“The Cloisters, Balalma,” with its architectural ornamen- 
tation elaborated among many charming variations of sun- 
light and shadow, and “The Cloisters, Belem,” with their 
beautiful and fantastic arches and groined roof, are admir- 


” 


able examples. “Тһе Loggia of Cintra Palace” is a subject 
yielding delightful details of Moorish adornment in the arches 
and columns, and the lighting is very well managed. The 
countries traversed are glowing with sunlight, and its 
prevalence, while adding to their attractions and to the 
general brightness of the show, no doubt increased the diff- 
culties of the photographer. The "Sixteenth Century Stair- 
case” and the “ Post Office, Evora,” are striking instances 
of brilliant illumination and of its clever handling. 

In some of the works, such as * Casa Branca,” are interest- 
ing groups of figures, and special praise is due to the 
characteristic study of an aged woman, “An Old Leather,” 
holding an infant whose tender innocence is in contrast with 
her worn features. A very remarkable work shows “ Dom 
Louis Bridge, Porto," which, with roads on two levels, looks 
impressive as an engineering achievement, and, with its 
long curve to the distance and network of bars and girders, 
is a tempting though trying subject. Considering the con- 
ditions, Mr. Blake has been surprisingly successful in deal- 
ing with this difficult structure. “The Palace Hotel, 
Busaco," an interior view of which shows the fine staircase 
and decorative arch, is another successful work. 

There are picturesque street scenes, notably that of 
“Porto,” showing a broad effect of sun and shade. “The 
Washing Ground, Marin," makes an interesting composition, 
with two women at work beside the stream, and another 
is formed by "Sorting Sardines, Vigo Harbour," in which 
the women are selecting the fish shimmering in sunlight. 

Altogether the show gives evidence that there is a great 
deal of attractive material of an unhackneyed kind in the 
lands that Mr. Blake has visited, and it will be surprising if 
others are not tempted in the same direction. When Mr. 
Blake goes there again with leisure for artistic observation 
and contemplation, as it is to be hoped he will, the results 
should be still more charming. 


———— aono —————— —— 


DRY-MOUNTING AT 


ГЕ is no need to dilate on the manifold advantages of 
the dry-mounting process. They have been described often 
enough. We doubt if there are many readers who have not, at 
one time or another, expressed appreciation of the manner in 
which prints can be mounted absolutely flat and free from 
cockling by this process, the essence of which lies in the use of 
a special adhesive film that fixes the photograph to the mount in 
an instant by means of a heated press. 

The Adhesive Dry-Mounting Co., of 27 and 28, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., who were responsible for the introduction of the 
process into this country, and are the patentees, have recently 
put оп the market an improved model of the * Adhero" dry- 
mounting outfit for amateur photographers. This is a strongly 
finished and reliable piece of apparatus, and is, in effect, a well- 
made miniature model of the large and more expensive presses 
supplied by the company. It is capable, however, of perfectly 
mounting any size print which will go on to a mount ten inches 
wide, and a long print of no greater width than this can be 
mounted in several pressures. The process is extremely simple, 
the prepared tissue being lightly attached to the back of the print 
by a touch from a hot iron (supplied for the purpose). The 
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trimmed print is then placed in position on the mount and put 
under pressure in the machine, which is heated to a temperature 
of 150 deg. Fahr. Heating arrangements and thermometer are 
supplied with each machine. 

After a few seconds’ pressure the print can be removed per- 
fectly mounted, and with a surface free from cockling or un- 
evenness of any kind. 

A special counter-stamp, or plate-marking board, can also be 
supplied for plate-marking mounts. 

The cost of the little machine is 25s. only, and it may be used 
in conjunction with gas, spirit vapour, or electricity. An 
illustration of the apparatus will be found in the advertisement 
pages of the present issue. 

We can thoroughly recommend the “ Adhero” dry-mounting 
machine to amateurs as a practical and reliable solution of the 
mounting difficulty. Our readers should write to the above 
address for the new illustrated booklet entitled * All about Dry- 
Mounting," which will be sent post free. It should be noted also 
that the machines are at work daily at the company's office, and 
practical demonstrations will be given to any readers desirous of 
seeing the process for themselves. 
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DROPPING THE PILOT. Bv J. W. ADDISON. 
From the^ Northern Exhibition, now open іп the Manchester City Art Gallery. 
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By A. H: BLAKE, M.A. 


LIVER BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
From the Northern Exhibition, now open in the Manchester City Art Gallery. 
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THE FUR STOLE. By HORACE JACKSON. 
From the Northern Exhibition, ncw open in the Manchester City Art Gallery. 
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ARAB FANTASIA. 


Bv 
ROBERT M. COCKS. 


From the Northern Exhibition 
now open at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery. 
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EZ addition to our civilisation seems to bring with it a 
new disease, and the cinematograph is no exception. We are 
meeting now with reférences to what is rather unpleasantly 
called the “film eye." The constant watching of cinematograph 
films, so an ophthalmic specialist has been telling a newspaper 
representative, produces a bad effect upon the optic nerves, and 
in time there arises a blurring of the retina which brings on 
all the symptoms of astigmatism. No means of prevention or 
cure are mentioned, save a reference to the use of spectacles 
having a slightly bluish tinge, but one method, at least of post- 
poning the danger, seems particularly obvious. The method is 
to gaze, every now and then, away from the screen into the 
restful darkness of the hal] or room. The eye thus has a chance 
to recover its normal buoyancy. The same principle holds good 
in the case of lantern slides, and as those who project cine- 
matograph film have also commonly to project lantern slides, a 
note on the subject may not be out of place here. We have 
seen a lantern exhibition of autochrome slides spoiled for the 
audience because the lanternist hurried them through without 
ever lowering the shield in front of the projector. The 
maomentary relief of seeing the screen in darkness between each 
slide not only rests the eye, but enables one the better to 
appreciate the colouring, etc., of the slide next shown. 
Another Explanation of a Familiar Effect. 

In a recent note we commented on the optical illusion occa- 
sionally produced when viewing a cinematographic representa- 
tion of a moving vehicle taken broadside on. The wheels some- 
times appear to be turning in the opposite direction to that in 
which the carriage is travelling. A reader, writing from Sheffield, 
offers the following explanation : — 

“It is, I suppose, universally known that objects are ‘taken’ 
by the light which they reflect. Curved surfaces reflect light in 
a manner quite different to plane ones. In a wheel, which is 
the object under discussion, we have two types of such curved 
surfaces, the convex surfaces of the spokes, which we may take 
as convex cylinders, and the inner surface of the rim or tyre, 
which is concave. These curved surfaces will gather up and con- 
centrate light so as to make themselves brighter than a plane 
surface, even when there is no point source of light, as on a 
fairly dull day. 

“In all problems of reflection, we have three factors, the 
source of light, the reflector, and the observer. Now, the posi- 
tion of these is easily determined. The observer is obviously the 
taker of the photograph, the reflecting surface is the observed 
wheel of the vehicle, which I shall suppose to be coming from 
our left hand, so that the position of what we have to take as 
our source of light (it is in this problem merely a question of 
direction of incidence) must be exactly opposite ourselves, and 
at an equal distance from the object. My descriptions are loose, 
as I am not assuming any considerable proportion of my readers 
to know much of mathematical optics. 

“The surface of any convex cylinder appears simply a line of 
light, as can be proved by anyone by experimenting with a wine 
bottle in sunlight, and the only spokes in the wheel which can 
give this effect, and be seen to do so to the observer, are those 
which are in the position of from vertical to a line joining the 
figures 11 and 5 on a Clock face. At the same time, a bright spot 
of light is seen on the inside of the rim, which, remember, is a 
concave mirror, about where the figure 8 is on a clock face. I 
know that a// the spokes reflect light, but these are all that do so 
to affect the camera, and that is all that matters to us. 

* As the position of the wheel changes as the vehicle moves 
across to our right, these reflections will change too, as will be 

obvious. When the vehicle is right opposite us, the only spokes 
that reflect light in the manner described will be the horizontal 
ones, and the spot of light inside the rim will be at the bottom. 
And when the vehicle has moved well away to our right the 
среле that shine as mirrors will be those of a line joining 
re 2 and 8, and the spot of light on the rim will be somewhere 
about where the figure 4 is. These bright points of light will 
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“FILM EYE.”—THE WHEEL ILLUSION. 


be much blacker in the negative, and will, therefore, be of much 
greater prominence in the positive. And if what I have said 
has been understood, it will be seen that, with a vehicle moving 
from our left hand to our right, the band of bright light (which 
can be seen on the wheel of any cab spokes for the trouble of 
looking) must move in a direction opposite to the hands of a 
clock, or in a direction opposite to that in which the wheel is 
revolving, giving the effect mentioned in the article referred to.” 


Acetylene and the Cinematograph. 

In the course of a discussion on acetylene lighting at the 
Illuminating Engineering Society last week, it was stated by the 
reader of a paper, Mr. C. Hoddle, that one of the most useful 
purposes to which acetylene would shortly be put was_the cine- 
matograph. A mixture of acetylene and oxygen used on a 
special disc of ceria gave a light almost equal to the electric 
arc, and Mr. Hoddle showed this light in actual operation. 
Ordinary lime burned away so rapidly, he said, that it could 
not conveniently be used in the intense heat of the oxy- 
acetylene flame, but these ceria discs would last quite a suffi- 
cient time. Some measurements of the light given by this 
arrangement recently made at his office showed the candle- 
power immediately opposite the incandescent disc to be nearly 
1,100, a value which it would be difficult to attain except by 
the electric arc. From the optical standpoint, the fact of the 
light being concentrated over a small area—the entire disc was 
only 22 mm. in diameter, and the incandescent portion smaller 
than this—was a great advantage. The lamp consumed about 
seven cubic feet per hour of approximately half-and-half mix- 
ture of oxygen and acetylene. The speaker also showed some 
photographs of indoor subjects taken entirely by acetylene light, 
the detail being rendered excellently, and he specially advocated 
b use as an illuminant—both for photographic purposes and 

r ordinary ones—in greenhouses and conservatories, where 
several shades of colours of flowers had to be revealed. 


A Commercial Application of the Home Cinematograph. 

A New York correspondent informs us that many American 
firms are adopting the cinematograph extensively for commercial 
purposes. This is particularly the case with the large engineer- 
ing companies, for whom the moving picture demonstrates the 
value of their products better than an army of commercial 
travellers could do; better, in fact, than anything else except 
watching the actual machines in operation. 

For the purpose of displaying these advertisement films, a 
firm has just put out a small cinematograph “projector” for the 
special use of travellers. The whole machine may be carried 
in a compact little case, and is similar in application to the 
Pathéscope. 

Cinematographs for Religious Purposes. 

A section in the International Cinematograph Exhibition and 
Conference to be held at Olympia, London, from March 22nd to 
29th, 1913, will be specially devoted to religion. The various 
religious bodies in this section will show :— 

I. Suitable exhibits of wares, literature, articles manu- 
factured either at home or abroad, or anything specially 
bearing on religious and missionary work. 

2. Lantern pictures used in connection with their work. 

3. Cinematograph films. 

е will be shown in addition in this section :— 

. A suitable cinematograph outfit for religious purposes. 

2. Films suitable for missionary enterprise. 

3. Model mission-room suitably arranged for cinemato- 
graph demonstrations. 


The Conference (religious section) will deal with the uplifting 
of the general moral tone of the cinematograph and the uses of 
the cinematograph for missionary work at home and abroad. 
For further information clergy should write to the Rev. A. 
Waldron, vicar of Brixton, S.W., hon. organising secretary of 
the section. 
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This saves the trouble of pushing pins 
into the paper, and the possibility of 
moving the board out of position; more- 
over, the weights and string can be used 
as a plumb-bob for the board. 

The string serves a double purpose; it 
holds the bromide paper in position, and 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ENLARGING EASEL. 


HE popularity of bromide enlarge- 
ments invariably tempts the amateur 
sooner or later to “try his hand,” and its 
fascination induces him to persevere even 
if the first attempts are not quite up to 
anticipations. 
Ап enlarging 


easel is а necessary 


Fia, Side Elevaliog 


adjunct to the apparatus, and the follow- 
ing may be used for either artificial light 
or daylight enlarging. 

A bread-board, having а smeoth sur- 
face, large enough to take a 15 in. by 12 
in. enlargement, can be purchased for 
about eighteenpence, or a more substan- 
tial drawing-board made of deal and 
clamped, measuring 23 by 16 in., can 
b2 bought for half a crown. 

Procure from the joiner two pieces of 
wood 18 in. long and 1 in. square (see A, 
fig. 1), to form the base, and two pieces 
of wood 12 in. long and r in. square for 
the uprights (B, fig. 1); in the centre of 
A cut a mortise, and at the end of B cut 


tenon to fit the mortise, fix in with glue, 
and secure with a brass screw (C, fig. 1). 
Care should be taken that A and B are at 


Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


right angles. Two stays are required for 
each, measuring о in. by $ in. by jj in., 
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screwed (see D D, fig. 1). About 1 in. 
from the top of B make a hole (see Е, 
fig. 1) large enough to take T-screw. A 
T-Screw and bush can be purchased for 
a few pence (see A and В, fig. 3). Screw 
the bush in the centre of the drawing- 
board edge (see A A, fig. 2) ; two T-screws 
and two bushes will obviously be re- 
quired. 

Place the board between the two up- 
rights and tighten T-screws; the board 
should now swing in exactly the same 
*manner as a dressing-table mirror; if 
satisfactory, take the board off the easel, 
and paste a sheet of clean white paper 
to cover the entire surface. 

An excellent method is to paste a sheet 
of 1 in. sectional paper (which can be 
bought for a few coppers at the sta- 
tioner’s) on the board. If white paper 
is used the sizes are easily marked, viz., 
10 by 8, 12 by шо, 15 by 18, and so on, 
an example being given in fig. 2. 

Then with a tenon-saw cut a notch on 
the top edge of the board slightly inside 
the numbered marks, making an upward 
cut. Reverse the board, and cut the oppo- 
site end in precisely the same manner. 

At the bottom end of the board screw 
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three screw-eyes into the cross-piece (see 
fig. 4), one screw-eye at each end, and one 
in the centre. Place a thin rod (a stair- 
rod will do) through the screw-eyes, and 
fasten at the ends with thin wire. 

Tie two pieces of thin strong string, 
about a yard long, at each side of the 
centre screw-eye, and at the other ends 
fasten two weights (two pieces of lead will 
do splendidly) sufficient to hold the string 
tight when suspended over the top of the 
board. Then if a piece of ordinary paper 
is cut 12 in. by ro in. and placed on the 
board, and the strings are moved along 
the rod at the bottom until opposite the 
notch cut at 10, and the same at the top 
of the board, the weights being allowed 
to hang down will hold the paper quite 
firmly. . 
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when an exposure is made it leaves ап ' 
impression which can be used as a 
Straight edge when trimming the enlarge- 
ment. | 

If the easel requires further strength, 
two cross-pieces can be screwed to the 
base (see AA, fig. 5); if this is done, it 
is surprising how rigid the whole thing is. 
The easel completed should appear as in 
fip. s. The bromide paper can be placed 
on the board when in a horizontal posi- 
tion, as shown by the dotted outline in 
fig. 5. R. R. 

----%--- 


STAINED DISHES. 


A users of porcelain dishes have, 
no doubt, at some time or other, 
experienced stains. | 

In addition to presenting an unsightly 
appearance, there is a possible danger of 
the deposit becoming soluble, and inter- 
fering with the developer in use. With 
rytol stains, which are of a brownish 
colour, I have found hot water to be use- 
The ordinary washing soda cannot 
be used for this purpose for obvious 
reasons. | 

The safest and a never-failing remedy 
is to be found in emery cloth. Damp the 
stained dish (it should not be too wet, as 
tbis makes the cloth awkward to handle), 
and with a very fine brand rub the 
interior with the fingers. 

The stains in the corners of the dish 
will be best removed by wrapping a piece 
of the cloth on the end of an ordinary 
lead pencil with a blunt point. 

After one application the dish will pre- 
sent the same snow-white appearance it 
possessed when it left the kiln. TL 
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articles has appeared weekly during 
the past year. Back numbers can be 
obtained, and the A. P. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of any desired 
article. 
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* THE KODOID PLATE. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


SIR,—It is with great regret that I learn from a letter in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. that the Kodak Co. are discontinuing the manu- 
facture of Kodoid films. 

To me they have been invaluable, for most of my photography 
is done on tour. Glass plates I had to abandon for their weight. 
Ordinary flat films I found most difficult to put in the slides in 
the dark—why will not some enterprising firm adopt the plan of 
nipping off an infinitesimal part of one corner of all their films, 
plates, and printing papers? It would remove one of the greatest 
worries to photographers, who could:be then sure, even in the 
dark, which side was the sensitive one. Roll films were too 
expensive, a nuisance to develop, and could not be used with a 
glass focussing screen. Kodoids—of which I must have used at 
least a thousand in the last few years—solved all these diffi- 
culties. The only thing I have had to complain of has been that 
it is not easy to get a fresh supply on tour. The Kodak agents 
do not seem to stock them, or sometimes even to know of them— 
possibly with the design of inducing their customers into using 
the roll film. I trust the company will reconsider their decision. 
—Yours, etc., A. C. P. 


5гв,--І hope you will allow me to add my regrets to those of 
the correspondent who signs himself * Tourist? in a recent 
issue of your magazine, on the loss of the Kodoid film. I have 
used them for years, and have always found them most satisfac- 
tory. They are light to carry when travelling. They are easy to 
manipulate in a changing bag. Their non-halation properties 
make them rank high above glass plates, and they have the 
advantage that no roll film or Premo pack has, of being each 
complete in itself. To me it is distinctly tiresome and annoying 
when I want ore negative to be compelled to expose six before I 
can see the result. 

I have taken reluctantly to glass plates, and am hoping that 
perhaps some other makers, who realise the want, may provide 
something better before my time comes for a foreign trip or a 
seaside holiday ; three or four gross of glass plates will be impos- 
sible as travelling companions !—Yours, etc., 

Shrewsbury. GERALDINE MAUDE. 


PERMITS IN THE PARKS. 


Sig,—l have read with amusement your irate correspondent's 
arrogant protest against permits to photograph in Hyde Park in 
particular, and parks in England in general. Allow me to relate 
my own experience not so very long ago. 1, too, like your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Alfred Brand, was about to set up my camera and 
take a snap or two in one of the London parks (St. James's, to 
be particular), when I was similarly accosted and informed I 
should have a permit, but, unlike your correspondent, I con- 
sidered the official who accosted me was only carrying out orders, 
and I then politely requested him to tell me who granted such 
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permits. He immediately mentioned “The Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Works and Public Buildings, Westminster, S.W.” І 
then packed up my apparatus and came home, and sent in a 
formal application, which was promptly replied to, and a 
“license for twelve months from date” enclosed. 

On perusing the license I found certain *Royal Parks and 
Gardens ” enumerated, Hyde Park among eleven others. 

I need only add Mr. Alfred Brand will perhaps see his mistake 
in rushing to print to protest against legitimate regulations 
governing private or Royal property.—Yours, etc., 


Thornton Heath. FRED. W. THORP. 
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The Camera Club.—Mr. Ewart Millar will continue his 
useful demonstrations of portraiture in the studio on Feb. 22 
at 2.30. Mr. Geo. Greenwood, M.P., will lecture on Thurs- 
day night on “The Shakespeare Problem.” This highly con- 
troversial topic should cause an interesting discussion. 


West Surrey Photographic Society.—Mr. V. T. Serin having 
resigned, owing to pressure of business, the hon. secretary of the 


а is now Mr. Isaac, 8, Boutflower Road, Clapham Junction, 
.W. 


The Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris will be held in the gal- 


. leries of the Cercle Artistique, Rue Volney, Paris, from April 5 


to April 3o. Entries close February 25. Application for pai- 
ticulars should be made to the general secretary of the Photo- 
Club, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 


The Photographic Section of the Denny Institute, Dumbarton, 
will hold their third annual exhibition from March 24th to aoth. 
Silver and bronze medals are offered in each of the four classes. 
Entries close March 8th. Entry forms can be had from Mr. 
]. Richardson Yeates, solicitor, Dumbarton. 


Canterbury Camera Club's Exhibition.—The exhibition to be 
held next month will be open on March 6 only, and not 
March 6-13, as stated in a previous announcement. Mr. A. H. 
Blake will judge the prints, and will also lecture in the evening. 
Mr. O. G. Dixon, Ivy Lodge, North Lane, Canterbury, is the 
exhibition secretary. 


“ Photographic Scraps ” for January.—The current issue of this 
useful little publication contains the following articles: “ Photo- 
graphing Baby," “The Bromide Eye,” “Some Dithcult Photo- 
graphs,” and * Dramatic Pictures." Copies may be obtained free 
from photographic dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., 
Ilford, E. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. Coupons will be found on page xviii. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Dr. 
Stephano Bricarelli, 30, Via Cernaia, Turin, Italy. (Title of 
print, “The Village Farrier.”) Technical data: Plate, Agfa 
chromo; lens, Suter anastigmat; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-5oth 
sec.; X2 screen; time of day, 11.30 a.m., August; developer, 
glycin; printing process, enlarged on Gevaert bromide. 


The Second Prize to Miss Florence Wild, 163, Wells Road, 
Knowle, Bristol. (Title of print, “A Study.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Aldis; exposure, 15 sec.; time of 
day, mid-day, September; developer, amidol; printing process, 
enlargement on Wellington bromide. 

dnt “A New Acquain- 


An Extra Prize is awarded to 
Pleasant Road, Lewisham. (Title o 

tance." Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super-speed; lens, 
Beck Isostigmar ; stop, F/8; time of day, 11.30 a.m., November; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite 
Sheenette bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to A. J. Shorter, 6, Byrne Road, Balham, 
S.W. (Title of print, “Тһе Sentinel." Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R. ortho. ; lens, back half of Goerz Парог; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, 8 sec. ; X4 screen; time of day, 8 a.m., March; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Gevaert P.M. 
rough bromide. 


as. Goodwin, 9o, Mount 
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Hon. Mention. 

A. Howard, Liscard; Rev. C. G. Calthrop, Dukinfield; Jas. 
A. Mansell, Mitcham; Miss Constance Marsden, London, S.W. ; 
Alfred Roffey, Birmingham ; F. G. Burroughs, Bournemouth ; 
R. F. M. Pearson, Ealing, W.; Harry D. Williar, Baltimore ; 
Robt. K. Holmes, Dollar; Fiank W. Beck, Leicester; A. J. 
Snowball, North Shields; G. J. Sparkes-Madge, Chelmsford ; 
J. W. Gladson, Wallsend-on-Tyne ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge ; 
Herbert L. Stansfield, Nelson. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 
The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Thos. A. Hudson, St. 
Mark's Crescent, Sunderland. (Title of print, "Phyllis.") 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super-speed ; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., July; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to J. N. Fletcher, 22, The Drive, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, “The Cicerone.") 
Technical data: Kodak film; stop, Е/14; exposure, r-25th sec. ; 
time of day, 2 p.m., September; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, bromide enlargement. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, names of competitors 
in Classes I., II., and IlI., and in Beginners’ Classes, аге 
omitted. 
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January 27, 1913. 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire President in Glasgow Next Month. 

The arrangements for the members’ exhibition 
of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur 
Photographic Association are well advanced, and, 
by all that is Scottish, is going to be a big affair. 
Mr. Alexander Keighley, the president of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Federation, is to judge 
the exhibits, and, incidentally, on the first day of 
February, give his now extremely popular lantern 
lecture on “Pictures of Italian Life.” This is the 
edition de luxe of Mr. Keighley’s lectures, and 
I recommend every Scot who can possibly do so 
to be present on the evening in question. The 
exhibition is to be open from February зга to 
15th, in the Masonic Hall, тоо, West Regent 
Street, and will contain much of local interest, as 
well as pictorial examples. One of the classes is 
for pictures showing ex-facie that they are taken 
in the city of Glasgow. 


Mr. Lee Syms’ “Talk.” 

“It was a ‘talk’ and a demonstration.” So 
runs the official description of my correspondent, 
who sent me the account of Mr. Lee Syms’ most 
excellent lecture to the Warrington Photographic 
Society, on the subject of (negatives and prints) 
“Control.” Not even the strictest pus could 
object to Mr. Syms' methods, especially as shown 
by the specimens treated before the audience. 
But the lecturer's works at all the great exhibi- 
tions are so well known and well appreciated by 
amateurs that very much more faking would have 
to be done before his work was spoiled. If a 
photographic picture is treated in such a way as 
to betray the. outside work, then that work is 
wrong, said the lecturer, and he proceeded to 
touch a picture with a confidence that showed 
the master's hand in a moment. It was a beauti- 
ful pastoral scene, reminding one forcibly of the 
“Angelus.” His hints on the treatment of 
jer expe and bromide papers were valuable. 

he lecture was enlivened with many humorous 
references and Lancashire stories, and the ap- 
preciative Listeners heartily endorsed the thanks 
at the close. 


The Summer (?) Results. 

During the past year, or possibly I should, for 
courtesy's sake, say summer, the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society—photographic section—went 
to The Van, Caerphilly, Lisvane, Ewenny, 
Priory, and St. Fagan’s Castle for their rambles, 
and now the members have made and shown an 
interesting set of photographs. They were pre- 
pared as lantern slides, and interested a large 
audience. Two new members were elected. 


Sociable Leeds. 

The sociable Leeds Camera Club is making a 
special effort to keep up the club’s reputation for 
having the merriest social functions of any 
Leeds club. The committee have made excellent 
arrangements respecting rooms, music, and re- 
freshments, but, unfortunately, have not been 
able to get over the prize difficulty in the whist 
drive; but as the annual night out of thc club is 
mainly a social event among members and their 
closest friends, it will not perhaps affect the 
attendance—recent experience proves it HAS some- 
thing to do with the success of the whist drive, 
and the C.C. will be wise if they cut the whist 
short and get on with the dancing. Tickets are 
ready, and, in the words of the secretary, “Please 

ush the business along," and let them have a 

umper event on Monday, February 3rd. 


New Secretary at Everton. 


The Everton Camera Club has sent me its 
New Year's syllabus, which contains many items 
of interest. The nearest forthcoming event is a 
whist drive to arouse the social side on January 
28th, and the practical side will be led off by Mr. 
Tansley with “Five Minutes’ Papers” on Febru- 
ary 4th. Mr. Tansley can say a lot that is useful 
in five minutes, and it is to his great credit that 
he consents to take on work in additon to his 
manifold duties as secretary of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation. new secretary has 
been found for the Everton Club, who will no 
doubt infuse new lite in this village club. His 
name is W. A. Mackie, residing at 7, Wharncliffe 
Road, Old Swan, Liverpool, who informs me he 
is on the look out for new members also. 


Coventry Club Wants Colour. 


Last Wednesday evening, at its rooms, 7, 
Little Park Street, the Coventry Photographic 
Club displayed some 102 lantern slides illustrat- 
ing views in the Austrian Tyrol, and a lecture 
describing and connecting up the illustrations 
was read by Mr. L. P. Wilson. There was a 
large attendance of members and friends, the 
pictures being greatly appreciated, although they 
would have been better enjoyed had the slides 
been coloured instead of being all in black and 
white. So writes my Coventry friend, and I pre- 
sume he means “autochromes,” for it is difficult 
to understand a photographic audience wanting 
coloured slides of the usual “coloured” type. 


Beginners’ Classes. 


Recently a series of beginners’ classes was 
commenced at the Coventry Photographic Club, 
and it is desired that these nine evening demon- 
strations will be taken advantage of by those 
hotographers who desire to increase their know- 
ledge of the hobby by personal experience. A 
syllabus of the series of subjects to be treated 
can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mer. 
G. E. Band, 27, Allesley Old Road, Coventry, or 
at the club rooms any Monday or Wednesday 
evening after 8 o'clock. Members are, òf course, 
admitted free, whilst non-members are specially 
invited, and the fee charged is 2s. 6d. for the 
course. 


To Preserve the Past. 


Lecturing to the Bromley Camera Club on the 
Preservation and Registration of Historical 
Documents, Mr. Bedford Pim began by appeal- 
ing to all photographers to use some part of their 
technical skill and scientific equipment for the 
public good, and not merely in the pursuit of a 
pleasurable pastime. He pointed out how very 
perishable in their nature were many historical 
documents, and the great advantage to the com- 
munity that copies of these should not only be 
made and preserved in case the originals should 
be lost or destroyed, but also should be available 
for teaching purposes, in order that the rising 
generation may be interested in the history of 
their own country and the spirit of patriotism be 
kept alive. As an example of the dangers to 
which documents are exposed the lecturer men- 
tioned that one parish register which, owing to 
certain features, was practically unique, had 
within his own recollection lost both the first and 
last page through careless handling. 


Pinhole Work. 


Woolwich Photographic Society was recently 
favoured with an instructive lecture on “Pinhole 
Photography.” Photographs were shown, obtained 
by using a pimhole for the lens, made from a 
piece of thin brass foil. The hole was made by 
pressing the point of a No. 7 needle through the 
foil, and the burr which was formed was removed 
with emery and a fine oil stone. Some very good 
examples were passed round of photographs of 
Mr. Senior’s own taking, with different sizes of 
holes from 1-4oth part of an inch up to a 6oth. 


More Honour for Leicester. 

One of the Leicester members, and formerly of 
the Coalvile Society, has achieved a brilliant 
success, and deserves commendation from all 
society workers. I refer to Mr. Owen W. F. 
Thomas, who has carried ой the first prize 
against a host of first-class workers—a notable 
distinction. He was always an artistic worker, 
and his work was still further enhanced by his 
beautiful mounting. This year he has received 
further honours by getting “on the line” of the 
Royal Photographic Society. 


Snow Lectures Very Popular. 


Our would have thought that our northern 
friends had seen quite enough of the Switzerland 
weather in England during the past week, but I 
have a report sent in of another society which has 
had a leoture on “Scenes in Switzerland.” The 
Normanton Camera Club was regaled with an 
excellent account of a journey Mr. F. M. Clark- 
son made in that country, and at the close he was 
most enthusiastically thanked for the entertain- 
ment. 
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Birstall on the Up-stroke. 

Yet another evidence of the improving times in 
society life. The Birstall Society began small— 
in a school vestry some few years ago—with Mr. 
Capstick as president, and Mr. Blakeley as secre- 
tary, who, by dint of hard work, have helped the 
society to grow until, during the present session, 
the attendance has never dropped below forty. 


The Brighton Social. 

The Hove and Brighton Club held an evening 
concert in the hall of the Y.M.C.A. headquarters, 
and the exertions of Mrs. Chater Lea and the 
hon. sec., Miss Amy Frinneby, met with a grati- 
fying degree of success, and the club funds will 
correspondingly benefit. Altogether the evenin 
was quite an artistic and financial success, an 
the thanks of the club are also due to the talented 
amateurs who contributed to make it so. 


South London Society. 

What Dr. Rodman says оп “™Photomicro- 
graphy,” or, indeed, any scientific or technical 
subject, 1s always very interesting. Lecturing 
before the South London Society on the above 
subject, Dr. Rodman stated that the beginner 
need not be deterred, on the score of expense, 
from taking up this interesting branch of photo- 
graphy, as quite good results were to be obtained 
without the aid of a microscope at all, namely, 
by using a short-focus lens in conjunction with 
the ordinary camera. However, he advised those 
who contemplated taking the matter up seriously 
ќо go in for a microscope as soon as possible, 
from £3 to £s being sufficient to purchase a very 
serviceable instrument. Be methodical and take 
careful notes of all exposures. In showing a slide 
of the male and female fleas taken from a 
sparrow, Dr. Rodman remarked that he thought 
it would meet with the full approval of the 
gentler sex, as the “lady” was a beautifully pro- 
portioned and robust creature as араке with 
the poor little shrivelled up specimen of a male. 


The Heliospectroscope at Liverpool. 

At the weekly Селк of the Liverpool 
Amateur in Eberle eet a most interesting lec- 
ture was given Father Cortie, of Stonyhurst, 
on “Solar and Stellar Spectroscopy.” The subject 
was given easily for the lay mind, although it 
would tax the average member to remember some 
of the apparatus mentioned. Speaking of the 
heliospectroscope, the lecturer described the won- 
derful advances made by science owing to its aid. 
A puc number of ipii, d wen of the sun taken 
by calcium and hydrogen light were shown on the 
screen. 


Judges Take Note. 

A debate took place at the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society on the judging and awards at 
photographic exhibitions. The subject is old and 
almost threadbare, and I almost could fancy the 
result at the close of the debate would be pretty 
much as in many other previous records. I have 
heard the subject debated by the delegates of two 


federations, apart from individual societies, and 


at the close they were where they started. To 
some awards are the joy of their life, to others 
anathema. In the opinion of one Edinburgh 
gentleman photographs ought to be judged on an 
entirely different standard from works of pure art, 
such as paintings, because the scientific side of 
photography was almost equal to, if it did not 
exceed, the artistic side. This was too often for- 
gotten by judges of exhibitions. 


Grimsby Society Exhibition 

If I remember correctly, the exhibition oí the 
Grimsby Camera Club of last year was a big step 
forward, and again this year progress has been 
made, not only in the general work and mainten- 
ance of the standard, but in the fact that the 
members are taking up the advanced processes, 
and an analysis will consequently be interesting. 
Altogether there are 120 prints, and bromoil leads 
with thirty-eight prints, whilst ordinary bromides 
closely follow with thirty-six, and toned bromides 
with thirty-one prints, thus leaving thirteen 
prints for division among other mediums. Some 
twenty-three members displayed work at the exhi- 
bition, which, I venture to suggest, is a good pro- 
portion of the membership, and reflects credit 
upon all concerned. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. i 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed я 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


in our pages this week. ADVICE, 


; prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
Тик AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, P Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query " or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should 


e written on one side of the paper only. 
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Pyro Developer. 


Would you kindly inform me what ingre- 


dients are required for a pyro developer, and 

suitable quantities? P. C. (Bolton). 

Among the countless formule the fol- 
lowing may be regarded as fairly typical. 
We can speak well of it from long experi- 
ence. (A) In a 20 oz. bottle put 14 oz. of 
soda sulphite (crystals) and 9o gr. potass. 
metabisulphite; add tepid water (pre- 
viously well boiled, and allowed to stand 
until cool again) to make 20 oz. When 
the solids are dissolved add 9o gr. pyro. 
(B) In another 20 oz. bottle put 2 oz. soda 
carbonate (crystals), and add tepid water 
to make 20 oz. For a normal developer 
usé equal parts of A and B, e.g. ł oz. of 
each, total 14 oz., for quarter-plate. The 
bottles should be stoppered, or have good 
sound tight-fitting corks. It is prefer- 
able to use the large crystal form of pyro 
called pyraxe (which is the same price as 
ordinary pyro), as the large crystals are so 
very much easier to weigh out, and also 
this form keeps better. 


Enlarged Negative, 
Could you kindly explain how to make an 
enlarged negative? Do I first copy same 
size on an ordinary plate, put this positive 
in the lantern, and enlarge on to a plate? 
If so, how do I gauge exposure? Is a trial 
on bromide paper any use? How do I focus? 
etc. H. V. B. (Bunder Abbas). 
Yes, your suggested procedure is all 
right. You can use either the carbon 
process or an ordinary plate for the posi- 
tive. A slow plate is preferable, but not 
essential. Expose fully. Do not over- 
develop. Aim at a soft-contrast, delicate 
positive with good gradation in all parts. 
To focus, cover a sheet of card or glass, 
same thickness as the glass of the plate to 
be used, with thin, smooth white paper, 
and focus on this. Replacing this by the 
plate, the image falls on the film as on the 
focussing plane. If your plate is marked 
with H. and D. number, a trial strip with 
bromide paper will be a rough guide. 
You may reckon bromide paper as about 
s H. and D. So a plate marked 100 H. 
and D., would be about twenty times the 
speed of the paper. You can, perhaps, cut 
up one large plate into several pieces 
about quarter-plate size, and use them for 
trials, or you may perhaps get a box of 
quarter-plates of the same brand and speed 
as the large plates to be used. Be careful 
not to over-develop your enlarged nega- 
tive. This is a very common fault. A 


large negative should not be quite 
so "contrasty ” as a small one. You may 
not know that negative paper is supplied. 
by Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire ; also 
by Wm. Ziegler, 14, Oliver Grove, South 
Norwood, S.E. This is cheaper and 
lighter than glass, and non-fragile. 
Spots; Developer; Stripping. 

(1) I have been troubled with spots on N.F. 

plates, etc. (2) I want to make up a con- 

centrated developer resembling rodinal as 

near as possible. Can you give me a receipe 

for rodinal? (3) I have a cracked negative I 

want placed on a whole plate. Can you 

recommend someone to do it? 

H. S. (Coventry). 
(1) We have used a large number of 

N.F. plates, but have not met with the 
spots you describe, and think your experi- 
ence must be very exceptional. Your best 
plan is to consult the makers (Imperial 
Dry Plate Co., Cricklewood), who will 
probably be able to throw light on the 
subject. (2) So far as we are aware the 
composition of rodinal has not been made 
public. We can confidently recommend 


. the following single solution, which acts 


admirably and keeps well. We have it in 
constant use: (A) Take 3 oz. of potassium 
metabisulphite, crush this to a rough 
powder, add water to make 3 oz. ; when 
the solid is dissolved, add 60 gr. of para- 
midophenol. (В) In a 
3 drm. (180 gr.) of caustic potash, and add 
water to make 4 oz.; when this solid is 
dissolved, add B to A a little at a time, 
stirring the mixture with a glass rod. A 
precipitate is formed which on further 
addition of B redissolves. Add just as 
much B as will clear the solution, but no 
more than this. To make up a developer, 
take 60 min. of this stock mixture and add 
it to 1 oz. of water. (3) The person we 
recommend to do this job is yourself. 
There is no difficulty whatever, but you 
should certainly have a little preliminary 
practice with two or three old negatives 
that you have discarded. For a quarter- 
plate negative use a half-plate glass, as 
the quarter.plate film, when separated 
from its support, will stretch to about 
5 by 4. Use a wood, vulcanite, celluloid, 
papier-maché, or lead-lined dish, but not 
a glass or earthenware, as the fluid is a 
solvent of glass and earthenware glaze. 
(A) In 8 oz. water dissolve 60 gr. sodium 
fluoride. (B) To 2 oz. water add 3o mins. 
of sulphuric acid, or 4 oz. citric acid. 
Support the cracked negative on an equal- 
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size piece of glass. Put the two in a 
dish, and well cover with water for 1o to 
rg minutes. Then replace the water by 
bath A; let this soak into the film for 
5 minutes. Pour this back into a graduate, 
add B, stir up quickly, and return to the 
dish containing the negative. Rock the 
dish occasionally and genfly. Presently 
the edges will Беріп % frill, and the frill- 
ing extend until the film comes free. If it 
sticks at any point a little gentle assistance 
can be given with a feather. When the 
film is free, remove the cracked and other 
glass, and slip the new support under the 
flm in the fluid. Coax the film on to 
the new support in the desired position, 
and then very slowly lift the glass and 
film out of the bath, and, holding the 
corner of the film, slowly tilt up the glass 
to drain away the fluid, and set on edge 
on blotting paper till dry, and the thing 
is done. This sounds far more difficult 
than it really is, as you will find after 
practising with one or two old negatives. 


Various Topics. 

(1) I have a 5 by 4 Kodak adapted to take 
quarter-plates. I find it difficult to get the 
subject correctly placed on the plate when 
using the finder. Could I adapt this camera 
for quarter-plate films? At what cost? (2) Is 
it cheaper to buy ready mixed developers, or 
buy chemicals and make up developer! 

have scales, bottles, etc. (3) Can you quote 
receipt for retouching medium? (4) My camera 
has В.В. lens. Do I run any risk if I un- 


screw it to clean it? 
C. A. W. (Teignmouth). 


We presume that your finder is adapted 
for a 5 by 4 picture. Set up your camera 
on a table facing an open window. Then 
with waterproof ink and a ruling pen 
make lines on your 5 by 4 finder which 
include the same amount of view-subject 
that you see on the ground-glass marked 
as you mention, to correspond to the 
quarter plate dimensions. This is a 
question for a camera maker or repairer. 
(2) It is certainly cheaper to buy and mix 
your own chemicals. ou can then make 
up just as much as may be required for 
early use—as you say you have plenty of 
time to spare—so there should be no such 
thing as stale mixtures in your case. 
(3) There are scores of formule for re- 
touching media. The simplest is powdered 
resin 3o gr., turpentine I 02., ог benzol 
т Oz. in place of the turpentine. If this 
does not meet your needs, write again. 
(4) You may safely remove the lens from 
the camera. Brush off any dust with a 
feather. You may gently and lightly rub 
the surface with a bit of quite clean old 
rag and a few drops of water to which has 
been added a few drops of liquid am- 
monia. If the inside surfaces are dirty 
the front part may be unscrewed, cleaned, 
and returned, and then the back half 
similarly cleaned. Any loose dirt inside 
the lens tube may be swept out with a 
soft brush or feather. But bear in mind 
that lenses are delicately adjusted instru- 
ments requiring careful handling. 


Films. 
When using a film pack I have many nega- 
tives fogged by a line across the top. Can 


flat films be used in a Mackenzie-Wishart 
slide? It seems to me they could by placing 
a card or old negative underneath. 


G. B. F. (London). 

The line you mention is probably due 
either to pressure or light fog. You had 
better consult the firm that supplied the 
apparatus to you. As to your second 
query, the best way of answering the ques- 
tion is to try for yourself, but with the 
ordinary fitting we hardly think it 
possible. 


ت 


Stars and Garters. 

Of course, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's 
little distinctions, and I do 
not covet neighbour 
Blake's—really. At the 
same time, I cannot help 
being а little puzzled 
and a trifle hurt. For I, too, have photographed in foreign 
countries ; but I have never been welcomed home again with the 
most flattering protestations from the diplomatic corps in 
London, and when I have exhibited my spoils they have never 
shone in such a starred and gartered radiance as those of 
A. H. B. Generally, I have been only too glad to escape from 
the countries in question without having to submit to confisca- 
tions by the police. Yet when the one-man show was opened 
the other evening at the Royal Photographic Society the scene 
reminded me of a certain description of the Coronation, and I 
realised how sadly some eminent photographers had missed their 
vocation as Court heralds: 


“Then the guns’ alarums, and the King-at-Arums, 
All in his Garters and_his Clarence shoes, 
Opened the massy doors to the bould Ambassydors." . . . 


Potted Portuguese. 

This sparkling and ribanded recognition of the efforts of a 
photographer is gratifying, none the less, and it shows that the 
diplomatic importance of photography is becoming understood. 
As someone said afterwards, speaking of the visit of the Portu- 
guese Legation to the R.P.S., “To-night will be a red-letter day 
in the history of our Society." When I search about for the 
reason, I think I can find it—apart, of course, from the excel- 
lence of Mr. Blake’s pictures—in the fact that Portugal has self- 
evidently been preserved purely for the benefit of the modern 
photographer. Its line of kings, its Sanchos and Affonsos, knew 
that there would come a day when a school of pictorial photo- 
graphy would arise in unpictorial Britain, and therefore they 
ordered the preservation, not only of their own monasteries and 
palaces in a state of elegant disrepair, but of the blue sky above 
them and the sunshine round about. But even the ambassador 
most practised in the arts of conciliation can exercise but little 
influence upon the intervening Bay of Biscay. 


Of Uncertain Age. 

Many readers must have shared with me the perturbation with 
which I read, in a note published in this journal a week or two 
ago, that the history of photography goes a long way further 
back than any of us had ever thought. Daguerre, it seems, was 
quite a modern—quite one of us, so to speak—and the first man 
to dabble in it was a seventeenth-century alchemist. Perhaps 
it would be as well, in order to be saved any further trouble of 
elongating the bellows of the historical imagination, to accept 
the theory—put forward, if I remember rightly, by our Dutch 
friends at the last Convention—that photography had something 
suspicious to do with the original temptation and fall of man. 
If photographic history is to be pressed back in this manner, it 
involves certain disadvantages, the most horrid of which is that 
some classic photographic jokes stretch away to a dimmer 
antiquity than we had imagined. There is that joke about— 
but I will spare it for the next paragraph. 


And Yet Once More. 

The joke was told me, the last time but one that I heard it, 
by a well-known painter. He said that it actually happened to 
him, and one never doubts a painter’s word. He was out sketch. 
ing one day when he was accosted by a countryman who 
advised him to try photography because “it’s quicker, and a 
jolly sight more like the place.” The other night I heard it 
again. It was at а lecture. I knew it was coming as soon as 
the picture of the lecturer’s artist friend appeared on the screen. 
You can smell an old joke as you smell stale fish from a 
distance. There was a variation in wording this time, but the 
substance was the same: “And I’ll tell you another thing, my 
mannie, it’s more like.” Doubtless there have been photo- 
graphers in all the ages of the past who have adopted this 
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joke as а subtle form of proselytising, and have plagued every 
free-hand artist with it that they came across. Perhaps Abel 
was one of them, and, if he was, I confess to no surprise that 
Cain rose up and slew his brother. 


Was It? 


Wild horses shall not drag from me the name of the suburb. 
A suburb by any other name would smell as sweet. But it 
has a name, and other things as well. It has a local newspaper, 
and it has a photographic society which holds an annual exhibi- 
tion. The newspaper issues every week a contents placard, the 
horrifying announcements on which get hold of the pennies of 
local people by the simple process of harrowing their feelings. 
It is only necessary to keep in hand a stock of suitable adjec- 
tives to lacerate the suburban heart. The suburban heart rather 
likes to hear of a ghastly find in a dustbin in Robinhood Road. 
Well, the other day, as I passed the hoarding, these consecutive 
headings caught the eye: 

“Shocking Affair at Villadom End. 
Exhibition of the Local Camera Club.” 
There was not even a line between them; but most people will 
think that a line ought to be drawn somewhere. 


Under the Mistletoe. 


The self-portrait is always taken under a disadvantage, for, 
apart from the manual dexterity required, and the double 
burden of being operator and sitter at once, a special allowance 
of self-confidence is necessary in order to palm yourself off 
upon the world as the best thing you can find in the way of a 
subject. But a medal for bravery, or at any rate for resource- 
fulness, ought to be struck on behalf of a prize-winner in a com- 
petition in a weekly paper. He has been photographing him- 
self under the mistletoe in a group of two. Perhaps it suggests 
a lack of ardour on his part that the exposure should have been 
self-evidently insufficient, or perhaps it was due to embarrass- 
ment, or, again, to the fact that he was compelled to devote 
an unusual amount of attention to posing. 


A Reflection. 


On hearing of a small camera with a body of gold, and (as 
reported) studded with jewels. 


It is fitted in gold, and bedecked and bedizened, 
Its lens is of crystal, its finder of pearl, 

It is tricked out to capture the eye of some wizened 
Old Sultan or Shah, to take home to his girl. 


Now, my own, which remains in a sheath made of leather 
(Supposedly Russian), is sober of hue, 

E’en its bellows are black—it is black altogether— 
But what’s to the point, it can manage the view. 


They dilate on that marvel, the gemmed and the golden, 
But I—I would pull up such talk with a jerk, 

And Га ask of the new what Га ask of the old 'un, 
A practical question, i.e., Wil? it work? 
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152nd 
Lesson. 


N the lesson a week or 
two ago on the use of 
the swing back we 
gave an illustration 
showing the effect 
produced by swing- 
ing the back, the 
image being sharp 
at one edge of the 
plate and  increas- 
ingly blurred towards 
the other. This blur- 
ring, we explained, 
was corrected by the 
use of a small stop. 
A reader writes to ask how it is that 
stopping down does cure lack of sharp- 
ness, and whether the effects are the 
same in other cases where stopping 
down has to be resorted to. It may be 
well, therefore, to take the occasions 
when stopping down is required, and to 
classify them. 

First of all, then, we have with the 
older types of lens, such as the Petzval 
portrait lens, the single lens, and the 
rapid rectilinear, certain defects in the 
lens itself which render the definition 
on the margins of the plate inferior to 
that in the centre. These defects are 
the curved field and astigmatism, but 
we do not need to trouble ourselves with 
these separately, as in actual practice 
the combined effect is more or less 
blurring, increasingly apparent as soon 
as we get away from the centre of the 
image. To simplify the explanation of 
how this type of blur is corrected. by 
stopping down, we shall show the 
curvature of field only. If we glance 
for a moment at fig. r, we shall see the 
flat plate represented by the line X, 
while the curved field is represented by 
the line Z. That is to say, a lens with 
no other defects than curvature of field 
would give a sharp image of some flat 
original, such as, say, a poster or the 
front pese of the Times оп a saucer- 

shaped plate or ground glass. The 
line Z, of course, shows a section of 
such a saucer-shaped ground glass. L 
indicates the lens, which we have, for 
simplicity's sake, represented as a 
simple double-convex lens. The dotted 
lines indicate the bundle of rays of light 
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from some distant point, which are 
focussed to a point in the centre of the 
plate. These rays are in focus, whether 
we consider the flat plate or the saucer- 
shaped one as receiving the image. If 
we think now of some other point of 
light above this first point, and repre- 
sent the rays coming from it by the 
solid black lines A B, we shall see that 
the léns brings these rays to a focus at 
P on the surface of the curved plate. 
(Of course, this curved plate 15 
imaginary, and merely represents what 
is called the field of the lens.) But the 
bundle of rays having come to a point at 
P, spread out again before they reach 
the flat plate X, and the distance the 
thick lines are apart on the line X 
shows the diameter of the blur. The 
image of the point is really out of focus, 
but if we put it into focus, then the 
image of the other point which falls in 
the centre of the field will be out of 
focus. No adjustment of the ground 
glass will give the centre of the field 
sharp and tHe edges sharp at the same 
time. 

Now, suppose we put in front of the 
lens the opaque plate or stop, S, having 

X 2 


a 
an opening in its centre. This imme- 
diately restricts the diameter of the 
bundle of rays passing through the 
lens. This narrowed bundle is repre- 
sented by the thin lines C D, and just 


“STOPPING DOWN” 


DOES. 


as the bundle is restricted before it 
reaches the point P, where it comes to a 
focus, so also is it restricted after 
passing P. In other words, its spread- 
ing out is proportional to its original 
diameter. Consequently the blur on 
the line X is represented by the distance 
between the two fine lines. We thus 
see how stopping down sharpens the 
marginal definition. Of course, the 
diagram exaggerates the blur in order 
to make the matter quite clear. No 
ordinary photographic lens would give 
so curved a field as this diagram shows, 
or so great a blur. 

If we compare the performance of a 
modern flat-field lens or anastigmat 
with that of any of the types already 
considered, we shall find that the image 
of the poster or front page of a news- 
paper (pinned flat on a card or board, 
of course) is sharp at the edges at the 
same time that it is sharp in the centre. 
We are assuming that the camera is 
kept with its baseboard quite horizontal 
and the lens panel and plate are both 
parallel to the sheet of paper; in other 
words, that the axis of the lens is at 
right angles to both the plate and the 
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Fig. 1. 


sheet of paper. This even sharpness 
from edge to edge will be found to 
exist at the full aperture of the lens 
with any of the high-class anastigmats. 
There are, of course, microscopic differ- 
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ences when lenses are submitted to 
severe tests, and while this applies to all 
the best lenses, it must be remembered 
that there are what may be regarded as 
second-class anastigmats, lenses which 
are .far and away superior to the 
rectilinear type, but which are sold at 
moderate prices, and which are not 
finished quite so perfectly as the first- 
class lenses. Such lenses have their 
place in the economy of things, and we 
have ourselves used them and found 
them excellent for much practical every- 
day work. 

If we take an anastigmat lens and 
with it photograph such a subject as the 


church window (see lesson in issue of 
January 13th), using the swing back as 
there suggested in order to correct the 
perpendiculars when the camera is 
tipped up, we shall get a picture sharp, 
say, along the one edge and increasingly 
blurred towards the other. Reference 
to the illustration will show the effect 
quite clearly. Now this is shown opti- 
cally in the diagram (fig. 2). В B 
represents the ground glass or plate in 
the normal position. The image of 
the window on the ground glass would 
be sharp, but distorted, with the back in 
this position. S B shows the plate 
swung to the vertical position by means 
of the swing back. This gives the 
image distorted but out of focus. 
The portion of the image at S is the out- 
of-focus portion, for, as will be seen, 
the bundle of rays shown in full lines 
does not come to a focus before it 
reaches the plate at S B. Now, by 
stopping down, we again restrict the 
diameter of the bundle of rays and so 
lessen the blur. The thin lines show 
this again. Of course, here, as in 
fig. 1, the effect is exaggerated. Such 
an effect could only be obtained with a 
lens working at about F/3. But in 
these cases, where the back has to be 
swung to a considerable extent, and 
where the aperture is even no larger 
than F/8, the size of blur in the most 
out-of-focus portion, S, of the image is 
very considerable, and in consequence 
it is often necessary to use a very small 
stop in order to get the whole of the 
image sharp. It will be remembered 
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that we suggested focussing on the 
centre of the plate after swinging the 
back to the vertical position, so that 
both top and bottom edges are about 
equally out of focus. The excessive 
blur at S is then about halved and 
shared between the two ends, and less 


Fig. 2. 


stopping down is needed to get a.satis- 
factory degree of sharpness. | 

Now let us look at the third reason 
for stopping down. Every worker of 
even a few weeks’ experience has had 
plates or films in which some of the 
objects are sharp, and others, probably 
those nearer to the camera, are out of 
focus. Those workers who have used 
a stand camera and have focussed on 
the ground glass have learned the fact 
that the nearer an object comes to the 
camera the further the ground glass 
must be from the lens. The outcome 
of this is that until objects are at 
infinity we can never get two at 
different distances sharply focussed at 
the same time. Thus, if we set up a 
camera and the view includes a tree at 
twenty yards, a telegraph pole at one 
hundred yards and a church spire at a 
mile, we can only accurately focus one 
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and the defectiveness of the average 
eye, prevents its being seen. We may 
say, then, that though optically the 
image is not in focus, yet for practical 
purposes it is sharp, or sharp enough. 
Now let us include some object nearer 
than twenty yards, something we can 
move to ten, five, or even three yards. 
We shall find that the degree of blur 
rapidly increases, and is very readily 
seen on the ground glass, it being the 
most distant object, the church spire, 
which is kept focussed all the time. 
We thus see that mear and distamt 
objects cannot be focussed at the same 
time, though, up to a certain distance 
from the camera the out-of-focusness is 
so slight as to be neghgible. When we 
are dealing with near objects as well 
as distant ones, or when we have two 
or more near ones at varying distances, 
we cannot focus both, and to get skarp- 
ness we must resort to stopping down. 
Fig. 3 is the diagram which shows how 
this is, and, of course, it will be under- 
stood that the two points P and Рі аге 
included in the diagram for convenience 
only, and are actually several feet or 
yards away. The lines A B and C show 
three positions of the ground glass. At C 
the image I P of the distant point P is 
in sharp focus. At A the image I Pr 
of the near point Ри is in sharp focus. 
But in either case, if the one image is 
sharply focussed the other is badly 
blurred. Now suppose we place the 
screen at A, sharply focussing the 
nearer object, we have a blur of con- 
siderable size to represent the more 
distant object, and, of course, vice 
versa if we place the ground glass at C. 
By placing it at some midway position 
we shall get both images slightly 
pi AR ana Tux as bis the case of the 
swing back, a less ee of stoppin 
down wil be needed. to give acne 
sharpness. 

In actual practice a very good rough 
and ready method of finding the posi- 
tion B for the ground-glass screen is 
to take a point a quarter of the way 
from the nearest to the most distant 
point included in the subject and to 
focus on that. Then stopping down 


Fig. 3. 


of these objects at a time. The others 
will be out of focus. Suppose we are 
using a 5 by 4 camera and a lens of six 
or seven inches, working at F/6. It 
may be difficult to see, even when we 
have focussed the distant spire, that 
the near tree is out of focus, but a 
magnifying eye-piece would show it. 
In other words, the error is so small 
that the roughness of the ground glass, 


sufficient to give the nearest point sharp 
will also give the most distant sharp. 
Where the subject includes very distant 
objects these may be ignored. That is, 
the distance may be focussed, and a 
note made of the nearest object which 
appears reasonably sharp. This object 
may then be regarded ав the 
most distant for the purpose of this 
method. | 
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M ANY students of art, Ruskin amongst 
them, have shown that in works of 
art there are a few great underlying prin- 
ciples which are of fundamental impor- 
tance. Some writers have called these 
“laws of агі.” But the term is not with- 
out its disadvantages, because it has led to 
misunderstanding. The word law, in 
every-day usage, refers to something we 
must do or avoid doing. Otherwise cer- 
tain penalties follow. But you may 
ignore these laws of art as much as you 
please, and nothing follows except that 
your attempts at picture making are 
almost certain to be failures. There are, 
however, other usages of the term law 
which show it is an elastic one. For we 
speak of the laws of good society, or 
honour and patriotism, thereby meaning 
the code of conduct customary in certain 
nations. Again, we speak of a law of 
nature, thereby referring to certain 
sequences of events often associated in 
our mind as cause and effect in the great 
domains of animate and inanimate nature. 
Once again, we speak of the laws of 
language, grammar, poetry, etc., thereby 
indicating certain very generally observed 
usages followed by the accepted authori- 
ties. It is in this last connection that we 
find the nearest relation to the laws of art. 


A.—PREPARING THE MEAL. 


By H. Peskett. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


These are no more than concise expres- 
sions giving us what we think are the 
guiding principles which through long 
ages have been consciously or uncon- 
sciously acted on by the best workers in 
past and present times. 

Now, photography is 
barely half a century old 
as regards picture making, 
so this Cinderella among 
the arts may very well be 
modest enough to see 
what her elder brothers 
and  sisters—with their 
many centuries of experi- 
ence—can teach her. Of 
course, it does not follow 
that every art is to be 
bound down by its pre- 
decessors. Each has its 
own special limitations 
and special qualities. But 
among all members of a 
group or family there is 
a family likeness and a 
common basis. So photo- 
graphy, as a very young 
member of the family of 
graphic arts, has elder 
brothers and sisters from 
which she has much to 
learn. Let us look at the two little pic- 
tures on this page in the light of other 
graphic arts, and see what they can tell 
us. But first of all let it be freely said 
that as examples of technical photography 
they are both highly creditable and leave 
very little to be desired. On the other 
hand, as pictures of lasting interest they 
are not unqualified successes. Can the 
other oider arts of drawing, painting, en- 
graving, etching, and so forth tell us why 
this is the case? 

In fig. A we have a cottage open door, 
window to the right, shrubbery to left, 
fernery in front, and flag pavement, and a 
figure seen through the open door. Here 
are, let us say, some half dozen different 
things presented for our notice and atten- 
tion. No one of them is strong enough to 
grip the interest at once. Each and all in 
their several ways are very “nice,” but can 
we say more? Perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing in the whole scene is the patch of 
sunlight and companion cast shadow on 
the wall just inside the doorway, but this 
does not hold attention very long. Why? 
Perhaps the answer is that there is no one 
feature which stands out amongst its 
fellows. It is like trying to listen to 
several people all talking at the same time 
about different things: we hear much 
and yet take in nothing of lasting effect. 
This points the way to a general principle 
or “law” of art, often termed the law of 
principality, i.e. that there must be some 
dominant or principal thing or interest or 


B.—THE QUESTION. 


feature in a good picture. Without some 
suggestion of this kind the picture is apt 
to look *just ordinary "—the sort of thing 
one glances at for a second and passes 
on to the next page. Here are too many 


things of much about the same pictorial 


By Hans Elsner (Dresden). 
From the Weekly Competition. 


interest. 
note. 

In example B the dominant note or lead- 
ing object is not one figure, but the group 
of two figures, in which group the girl 
seems to be the more important. Thus 
here we have an example of the observance 
of the law ot principality. But is that 
enough to make a perfect picture? By no 
means. (Of other principles more anon ; 
"one at a time makes progress.") 

Now, while this group gives a dominant 
note, we observe a few rivals which are 
a little too self-assertive. That bit of 
white bar window frame against the top 
edge of the picture is getting far too much 
attention. The collection of faggots in 
the right lower corner are a little tiresome 
to the eye. Then there is an irritating 
white something, unrecognisable, behind 
and beyond the legs of boy and girl, that 
insists on being noticed, and those long, 
straight lines of the board edges of the 
building keep catching the eye again 
and again. Thus it is not enough to set 
a king on his throne, but we have to keep 
all usurpers or rivals in safe subjection. 


They want a leader—a dominant 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 
If so, write to the Editor of “The 


A. P. & P. N.” 52, Long Acre, М.С. 
He will help you. 
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THE GARDEN OF DREAMS. By PAUL STRAND, 
From the Northern Exhibition, now open at the Manchester City Art Gallery. 
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FITZ By Mrs. A. M. C. BAKER. 
The original, a bromide print, received Hon. Mention in the Weckly Competition. 
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During the next month or two a national campaign 
is to take place to advertise advertising. А certain 
section of the public, it seems, is still 
shy of advertised goods, and in order 
to obliterate that prejudice the adver- 
tising world is setting out to prove that 
goods which are widely advertised are, with inevitable 
exceptions, both better in quality and cheaper in price 
than goods which remain unadvertised. Such a state- 
ment needs no actual demonstration, it is one of the 
propositions which are self-evident. The goods are 
better in quality because the man who advertises ex- 
tensively is thereby under a greater moral obligation to 
the community, and the ultimate commercial risks to 
himself if he sells an unworthy article are increased 
manifold. They are also cheaper in price because the 
big advertiser creates for himself a larger custom, and 
is able to buy and produce on a larger scale and 
consequently more cheaply. So far as photographic 
manufacturers are concerned, they have certainly not 
been backward in realising the value of steady adver- 
tising, and if any portion of the photographic public 
remains distrustful of advertisement, perhaps the 
forthcoming campaign will sweep away the last shreds 
of suspicion. 


TO ADVERTISE 
ADVERTISING. 
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The subject of advertising called for ап interesting 
discussion the other evening at the Society of Arts, 
when a paper was read by Mr. 
Edmund Street and Mr. Lionel Jack- 
son. Mr. Street, who has been en- 

gaged in advertising for fifty years, 
paid a tribute to the tremendous help which art in its 
various forms, from the brush of Millais down to the 
etching tool of the half-tone block-maker, has been to 
the advertiser. The importance of the pictorial 
advertisement, he said, was the note of the modern 
business. To-day our hoardings contain posters by 
artists of the first rank, and as to the advertisements 
in the Press, even Mr. Carmichael Thomas, head of the 
Graphic publications, and chairman of the evening, said 
that the advertisements were often more worth looking 
at than the text pages. Yet twenty years ago the 
illustrated advertisement was almost a stranger to the 
Press, and within Mr. Street'srecollection such a modest 
idea in the way of design as the introduction of leaded 
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type into an advertisement in the Times was snuffed out 
immediately and with vigour. 
e 6 в 
The Royal Photographic Society seems just at 
present to be acting the gentle part of counsellor to the 
pictorialist, suggesting to him 
GUERNSEY FOR where he should pitch his tent. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER. On successive evenings it has 
| discussed the claims of Portugal 
and the Channel Islands. The latter subject fell to Dr. 
Atkin Swan, who limited himself to the pictorial possi- 
bilities of Guernsey and Sark. The scenery of 
Guernsey is very much like that of Cornwall, but 
Guernsey has the advantage, from the photographic 
point of view, of being an island, so that it is possible 
to-go round and photograph it at different times of the 
day. Moreover, the rainfall is much less than it is 
in Cornwall. Dr. Swan advised against taking a 
folding camera if one of the box-form were available, 
because there was a great deal of rough work to be 
done, and a stand should be taken on account of the 
abundance of dark, secluded caves, in dealing with 
which a long exposure was necessary. The scenery, he 
said, was very much of the spray and rock order, in 
which the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER had 
so ably specialised, but Guernsey had great variety of 
subject, including quaint little pieces in the old harbour 
and pretty, winding lanes. 


е е 6 

The popularity of the travel lecture remains unabated. 
It is easily first in the matter of drawing an audience. 
We asked an old attendant at 
lectures how it was that in a 
world where it is easier to 
travel than to stay at home, and 
where the man who has never been on the Continent is 
looked upon as a curiosity—how it was that the travel 
lecture, even when it covered familiar ground, was 
“still running." “Іс is because people like most to 
see and hear about the places they have already been 
to " was his reply, and he added, sagely, “Тһеу like to 
criticise the pictures that it never occurred to them to 
take." The Camera Club was packed the other 
evening for Mr. J. E. Monk's lecture on Venice. Mr. 
Monk was at Venice only a few weeks ago, so that his 
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information was up to date. He spoke, not only of 
penny steamboats replacing the gondolas—we had 
heard about that before—but actually of a projected 
underground “Tube” in Venice. Ав Byron Junior 
sings : 

“I stood in Venice, in the draughty Tube." 


Mr. Joseph Pennell will be pleased. 
ее È 


We recently published in the pages of THE A. P. a 
reproduction of a picture from one of Mr. Paul Rainey’s 


remarkable films, showing 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH episodes о! hunting wild 
AND ZOOLOGICAL WORK. animals in Africa. This pic- 


ture, showing the capture of 
a hyena, has greatly disturbed one of our readers, who 
is under the impression that apparently the animal is 
depicted in the act of being tortured by a steel trap. 
We can assure our correspondent, however, who 
probably ere this has seen many notices in the daily 
press dealing with these pictures, that the animals 
photographed by Mr. Rainey were being captured for 
zoological gardens, and the utmost care was taken that 
they received no ill-treatment or were injured in any 
way. Dr. R. Chalmers Mitchell, the secretary of the 
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Zoological Society of London, in talking of these pic- 
tures in the Standard, commented on the advance of 
zoology since the photographic method came into 
existence. “Studies by the camera of living animals 
have told us more than we ever learned from the bag 
of the big-game hunter. And just as a still-life picture 
is more full of information about animals than a 
hunter's bay, so a moving picture is proportionately 
more valuable to us than a still-life picture." In the 
case of Mr. Rainey's subjects, the traps, which were 
more in the nature of wooden drags, were well padded, 
and the animals were promptly released into cages and 
well fed, so that they could be transhipped in a healthv 
and perfectly uninjured condition to their future homes. 
е ве c 

The large and interesting collections of prints 
received for THE A. P. Enlargement and Bromoil 
Competitions have necessitated very 
careful and deliberate consideration, 
but we hope in next week’s issue to 
: publish the results of both. The 
attention of new readers in the Colonies is drawn to 
the particulars of the 1913 Colonial Competition, which 
are repeated on advertisement p. xvi. of the present 
issue. The closing date is June 7th. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as а reliable guide for most purposes, The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/I is used, .For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 8 to 9 алп. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


1/20 sec. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 

Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
Or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 
Snow scenes with no heavy foreground .. 

Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, iud Bn HE: wet street 
scenes, etc. jos sde Seat 

Landscapes in fog or ‘mist, or with ‘strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 

Buildings or trees occupying кае POR 
of picture. eh ا‎ ваз 

Portraits or groups taken oui: of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings... ... ... 

Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, and white reflector 


1/10 ., 


1/4 T 
1/3 T 
3/4 , 
2 Secs. 
6 » 


As a further guide we aprend а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


approximately indicate the speeas referred to above. 


Stop used, Е/8. 
For F/5:6 give half. 


The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. кант" Pius Кара 
1/80 sec. | 1/60 sec. 1/100 sec. 

1/15 , 1/30 ,, 1/50 . 

1/6 T 1/12 , 1/20 . 

1/4 ۴ 110 ., 1/15 .. 

1/6 ээ 

99 1/8 99 

1} secs. | 1 - 


They have been divided into groups which 


The speeds of other plates on the market with be given om application. 


Uitra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
Super- Speed. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 


CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapi 

Ea Sean Special Ultra Rapid. 

Epwarps Comet. 


І.ғоко, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
Zenith. 
IMPRRIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome 3.5. 

Lero, Uitra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, іста. 

bs Violet Label. 
MARION, Den 


» 
” 


M .S. 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special 
»  Panchromatic 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
Warwick Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 
WRATTEN Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid 
is Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
ji Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
- Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Pheenix. 


LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


Marion, Instantaneous 
Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho B 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid 
ydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
Warwick, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 

CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
'Protessional. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 
Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 

Б; Matte-Ground. 
Емвісм, Film. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 

= Ortho. 

IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K 

Уз Sovereign. 

N.F. 


Kopak, N. C. Film. 
Premo Film Pack. 
Короір, Plate. 


LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


vi Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
Vinex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Piates 


Асғл. Chromo. 
» Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium 
Medium Ortho 

ILFORD. Chromatic 
Empress 

MARION, Portrait. 


WELLINGTON, Landscape 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 
Iso. Ordinary. 

EDWARDS Medium 
ILroRD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGE od 

AJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous 
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By A. H. BLAKE, M.A.—(One 0, the two judges representing Great Britain.) 


HAVE just returned from living at Antwerp for 
a week or ten days in the modern Tower of Babel. 
There were fifteen judges, and we spoke thirteen 
different languages! (absit omen). It was often 
far from illuminating, for me at any rate, to have a print 
held up for judging and to have comments in Russian, 
Hungarian, Swedish, Spanish, Italian, German, and 
the rest, while to the body of my fellow judges my 
remarks could hardly have been helpful, since only two 
spoke English. Yet it was very interesting to note 
how soon we got to fairly understand each other, how 
several interpreters speaking two and one speaking 
three languages were found amongst us, and how we 
were able in this way, and by signs, shrugs, and head 
shakings or noddings and other “ambiguous givings 
out " to learn one another’s opinions of a particular 
work. | 

The task was no light one, and the post of a judge 
no sinecure. There were 6,000 entries, making an 
aggregate of 62,000 prints, which had all to be gone 
through and sorted into classes, according to merit, 
before ever the work of prize awarding could be pro- 
ceeded with. This took some three or four days of 
continuous labour—one day in particular, from 9.30 to 8 
in the evening. 

There in a corner was Dührkoop, well known to 
Englishmen, en- 
gaged in the task of 
weeding out, while 
at another table L. 
Fischer, the Court 
photographer of 
Russia, sorted out 
his own undesira- 
bles. So the work 
went on day by day, 
till all that had any 
chance of an award 


had been packed 
into two or three 
parcels for each 


class. As in an ordi- 
nary exhibition, the 
first-class parcel 
held pictures pretty 
certain of award, 
the second the 
possible ones, and 
the third the doubt- 
ful, if not hopeless, 
productions. 

After this work 
was completed, the 


interesting task be- M. Gae 


THE JUDGES OF THE INTERNATIONAL GEVAERT £1,000 COMPETITION, 


Bacs Row (left to right)—Jose de Salamo (Spain), М. S. Deutmann (Holland:, Franz Grainer (Germany), A. Н. Blake, М.А. 
(о Affiliated Societies of Great Britain), М. le Commandant van Bever (Belgium), М. Ernest Florman (Sweden and 
orway), M. Forster (Austria), M. Johnnaer Meiner (Switzerland). 


Front Row (iet to right) -Carlo de Marchi (Italy), M Carl Fischer (Russia), Rudolph Duhrkoop (Germany), M. Nadar (France), 
e 


gan, and on long tables apportioned to each division 
possible prints were arranged in order of merit by the 
appointed judges. This was indeed a difficult task 
when the work of different nations so diverse in style 
and method of treatment had to be reviewed. 

If anyone had asked me before I started what sort 
of a show England was likely to make in competition 
with the principal workers of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary, I should not have felt particularly hopeful, 
for, as I have often said, the Continental work as a 
rule seems to me to have more grip and force and 
insight than our own; but in this case England was 
to show to great advantage. In Group A, for example, 
nine substantial prizes fell to us—one of £20 to 
Cavendish Morton, and three of £12 to Bertram Park, 
W. Cadby, and Mrs. Peake; in Class B, prize of £12 
to E. О. Hoppé; in Class С, one prize of 4,40 to Frank 
Read, of £12 to Peter Orr, and £8 to Mrs. Barton, 
as well as smaller sums. England took 69 prizes out 
of 322, Germany and Austria together, having twice 
the entries, getting 100 prizes out of the 322. Eng- 
land’s money amounted to £300, Germany апа 
Austria to Z:320. (For complete British award list see 
page 113.) 

After the final selection of entries for cash awards 
and gold medals, it was only to be expected that an 
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cke (France), M. Elfelt (Denmark), Victor Hoffmann (Hungary), Alex. Mackie (for Professional Photographers), 
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immense amount of work still remained which was of 
very fine quality and indubitably meriting award of 
some kind. The firm of Gevaert therefore placed at the 
disposal of the judges a large number of bronze medals, 
which have been specially designed, so that these may 
be awarded to the competitors whose work should prove 
to come next in order of merit. А very large number 
of these bronze medals will undoubtedly be awarded to 
English competitors, and, still further, also a large 
number of diplomas of merit for excellence of work 
will be given. Тһе further award list for these bronze 
medals and diplomas will soon be published. Com- 
petitors are asked to await the official intimation, and 
Messrs. Gevaert request us to state that, owing to 
the very heavy work involved, they cannot enter into 
any correspondence as to the awards. 

It must not be supposed that the international jury 
had all work and no play. The Opera House invited 
the Tower of Babel to pay it a visit one evening to 
hear a fine production, “Тһе Harb Prinz," while on 
another, Mons. and Madame Gevaert gave a great 
dinner and reception for us to meet the heads of 
Antwerp's commerce. Speeches in Belgium do not 
come at the end of dinner, as with us, but are inter- 
spersed with the courses, so the prospective orator is 
the sooner put out of his misery. Quite a feature of 
the evening were the speeches which were given by 
each country's representative, in his own language, 
respecting the quality both of the exhibits and the 
hospitality received from the house of Gevaert. 

But all things come to an end, and the day of signing 
the award lists was also used for a final pleasant duty— 
that of visiting the workshops and factories of the firm. 
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Many English people, as 1 confess I did myself, may 
have imagined that Gevaert's was a German firm, but 
it is Belgian, and its factory and headquarters are in 
the suburbs of Antwerp. The factories are new and 
most beautifully appointed, with all the most up-to-date 
machinery and appliances. It was particularly inte- 
resting to see a spacious schoolroom in which employees 
could receive expert instruction not only in the branch 
of photographic work in which they are engaged, but 
also in matters of general education and advancement. 
As an indication of the output of the works, we were 
told that as much paper was daily coated as would 
reach from Antwerp to Brussels, a distance of some 
twenty-three miles. 

A most kindly feeling was engendered, not only 
amongst the delegated themselves, but towards their 
hosts, Mons. and Madame Gevaert. It was found 
possible to combine to send in our several names, as 
representatives of the different countries, a telegram of 
congratulation to Mons. Poincaré on his election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic, and we playfully 
asserted that we might advantageously be kept 
sitting to deal with the Balkan and other European 
complications since we were so united and amiable a 
body. 

My final word must be of congratulation to all 
countries on the excellence of the work. There was in 
the true sense of the word no tail, no really poor work, 
while the best was quite of the highest order, and one 
felt that no one need take a despairing view of the 
future of photography with such a display before him, 
not only from one or two, but from almost everv 
country in Europe. 


SOME MORE IMPRESSIONS FROM THE “ NORTHERN” EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 
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POSLIC 
attention 
has re- 
cently 
been 
directed 
towards 
the fash- 
ions of 
bygone 
days» by 
the Hun- 
dre d 
теже 
Ago bali 
ж given at the Albert Hall, and the editorial 
comments on this subject in THE A. P. 
| AND P. N. for June 17th, 19i2, must have 
been read with interest by many amateur 

photographers. 

It was while taking part in a pageant a few years ago 
that we began to appreciate to the full the fascination of old- 
world costume and, in almost every case, its superior beauty 
over that of to-day. At a pageant one has such unrivalled 
opportunities of comparing the two. Many of us have, no 
doubt, taken part in private theatricals; but then one sees 
but a few friends in costume, while on the pageant ground 
one becomes familiar with many faces at the early rehearsals, 
and how different those faces look when the first dress re- 
hearsal is held! Of the men we need say little; in their 
case fashion, since the middle ages, has changed for the 
worse, until low-water mark must surely have been reached 
by modern masculine attire. But of the ladies in pageant 
dress, how shall we ex- | 
press ourselves? The 
charming become, if 
possible, more charming 
still, and the others— 


well, there are по 
others ! 

Such occasions as 
these, together with 
private theatricals and 


fancy dress balls, afford 
such numerous pictorial 


possibilities that one 
wonders why subjects 
suggested by them 


should have been com- 
paratively neglected by 


the amateur photo- 
grapher. 
Among the leading 


workers of to-day the 
name of Guido Rey is 
associated with manv 
delightful costume pic- 
tures of faultless tech- 
nique and thoroughness 
of detail, while Mr. 
James Shaw's fine figure 
studies at Rothenburg 
remind one of the work 
of Meissonier. 

It must be remem- 
bered that the primarv 


А Joviat Monk, 
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object in this class of photography is 
not, as in portraiture, the obtaining of 
good likenesses of one’s models, but 
the production of pleasing and attractive pictures. While we 
would not for a moment hint that the two aims are incom- 
patible, we have in mind the remark of a young lady on one 
of her “ friends’ ” costume portraits, which at first sight she 
professed not to recognise, “Is that really So-and-so? Why, 
she looks much better there than she does really! ” 

But let us turn from such sweet feminine amenities to a 
few prosaic technical matters. 

When selecting costumes to be photographed, it is advisable 
to consider what their tone values will be when rendered in 
monochrome. The colours of old-time dresses are usually 
brighter than those of modern garments, and the loss of much 
of their charm must be allowed for when arranging the 
model. Bright reds, yellows, and some greens are apt to 
come out disappointingly dark, although, of course, such 
vivid colours can be efficiently dealt with by using pan- 
chromatic plates and a screen. For indoor work, however, 
ultra-rapid ortho. plates, without a screen, will allow of 
shorter exposures, and are to be recommended when abso- 
lutely true rendering of tone is not essential, provided the 
general effect is satisfactory. 

Whenever accessories are introduced, care must be exer- 
cised to guard against anachronisms. АП furniture and 
other “ properties ” should be in keeping with the dress of the 
period chosen. Mistakes in this respect are not likely to be 
made with the chief accessories, but in some of the smaller 
details it is only too easy to fall into error. 

Just a word on the all too common chiffon “ draped ” bust 
portrait. We suppose its cult is due to two or three different 
causes. Probably the laudable desire on the part of the 
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photographer to do justice to a shapely neck and shoulders 
is one; possibly the pardonable pride of the model in the 
said neck and shoulders is another. Or, maybe, the photo- 
grapher feels he would like to be free from the associations 
of modern evening dress, while a few workers may even think 
there is something intrinsically “artistic” about this style of 
portraiture. But, whatever the motive, the results are some- 
times artificial and often ludicrous. 

With regard to the shape of the finished print, the oval, 
little used by amateurs now, is very suitable for bust and 
half-length portraits of ladies in the dress of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. During that 
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period painted nliniatures were much in vogue and for these 
an oval form was generally adopted. As a rule, however, 
in photographic work the oblong shape is best, and the oval 
should only be employed when it strengthens the composition 
and imparts to the subject a daintier and more distinctive 
grace. 

Let us add that those who try their hands at fancy dress 
subjects will be surprised at the variety of effect obtainable 
with one sitter and two or three costumes of different periods ; 
in fact, some of our friends have become so wary on this 
point that they usually preface their remarks about a new 
print with the cautious inquiry, “Same model?" 


——  — — —Á3iike — — — —— 


TWO PRINTS AND TWO HINTS. 


PAIR of companion exposures when taken together 
A will often convey far more useful information than 

when they are separately studied. The two little prints 
accompanying this note may serve to illustrate this matter. 
They are intended to show a part of the two upper shelves 
over my developing sink. 

Print A had an exposure of half a minute (F/8, H. and D. 
200) to the gaslight, as shown. No other light being in the 
(dark) room at the time. 

Print B shows the same subject (stop, plate, etc.), but to 
the right of the camera twelve inches of magnesium ribbon 
twisted up into two six-inch pieces were ignited, the lens 
cap instantly removed, and the lens closed as soon as the 
ignition was over. This took only a few seconds. 

A glance at the illustrations shows not only that B had a 
far more satisfactory exposure, but also that the lighting 
was more general. Thus in A the lower shelf and contents 
are practically invisible, while B shows a piece of white 
paper put behind certain bottles and graduates that are in 
very frequent use. In A we may notice the large dark 
shadow cast by the printing frame, while in B this is in- 
visible, but replaced by a softened shadow cast by the 


A. 


printing frame to our left ; 
resulting from the burning 
during its ignition. 

Note further that in A the 


shadow 
moved 


this softening of the 
ribbon being freely 


gas flame 


being but six inches 


D» F. C. L. 
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away from the printing frame, has given this a fuller expo- 
sure than is the case in B. Also it is interesting to note 
that in A we get a more hazy outline and foggy halo round 
about the flame than is the case in B. The moral is that for 
still-life subjects we get a better general effect by having 
a strong illuminant further away than a weaker one near 
our subject. 


Now for hint No. 2. In B we may observe that screwed 


to the front edge of the two shelves is a light-coloured 
wooden lath. This, in fact, is a bit of a penny blind-rod 
planed flat on two opposite sides. At the upper end is a 
steel (so-called) screw eye, which by the aid of a couple 
of pairs of pliers is opened out to form a cup-shaped hook. 

Intó one edge of the printing frame has been inserted a 
somewhat small screw eve. It will doubtless have been 
already guessed that this very simple device enables one to 
make printing exposures. The distance between the gas flame 
and suspended frame is six inches. A No. 5 Bray's burner 
is used. This arrangement is only used for gaslight papers. 
I find that practically all one's negatives may be put into 
three classes, as regards exposure. Thin and weak con- 
trasts, 20 to 30 sec. ; medium (“fair to middling,” as they 
say in the wheat market), 30 to 50 sec.; strong and dense 
(carbon printers) т to 14 minutes. Perhaps nine out cf ten 
negatives require forty seconds. One advantage of this 
plan of hanging up the frame is that all exposures are at a 
fixed flame distance. 
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HOME-MADE FROST EFFECTS. 


Special t. “ The A. P. & P. N." 


ROBABLY many readers of THe AMATEUR PHOTO- 
P GRAPHER have made and photographed some table-top 
snow scenes, and so overcome the fact that sometimes 
a whole winter may pass without snow. It may also pass 
without a sufficiently sharp frost to cover the window panes 
with some of the most decorative tracery produced by any 
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No. 1.—Potassium Nitrate. 


agency. However, we can be independent, and make our 
own crystalline forms. The photography of the home-made 
article presents far less difficulty, also the crystals are more 
stable, so that we need not get up before the atmosphere 
has dispelled them, as is frequently the case when nature 
does the work. 

One of the best chemicals to use is hypo, and по photo- 
grapher is without this necessity. Into a test-tube put about 
one inch of hypo crystals, then add a few drops of water until 
it is level with the crystals. The next step is to hold the 
test-tube over a spirit flame until the crystals are dissolved. 
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The resulting solution is probably not strong enough, so 
fresh hypo crystals must be added until the solution only just 
covers, and this, when reboiled, should be about the right 
strength. As soon as it is boiling, place it aside in an upright 
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position, and as quickly as possible thoroughly heat two 
previously cleaned pieces of glass. Pour a small pool of the 
dissolved hypo in the centre of one, and then gently place the 
second piece in position, lowering it gradually, so that the 
fluid on the first plate flows evenly and without any air-bells 
all over the plate. Wipe off any surplus moisture which 
exudes at the sides of the plate, and in a very few minutes 
the hypo crystals will begin to appear at the edges. 

It is very fascinating to watch them growing, in marvellous 
and beautiful forms, until they meet in the centre. If they. 
do not show in ten minutes, the solution was not strong 
enough, and the process must be repeated with a stronger 
solution. By this method of imprisoning the crystals between 
two pieces of glass, they are all in the same plane, which is 
essential for photographic purposes. 

Of course, different chemicals give different forms, 
although some are very closely allied. Sodium formate gives 
a large, feathery palm effect; ammonium sulphocyanide a 
delicate, broad, frosted-leaf effect ; potassium bichromate pro- 
duces a fine growth like moss; potassium oxalate looks like 

snowflakes ; chlorate of potash slightly resembles potassium 


bichromate, and is of the mossy order ; potassium bromide is 
very quaint, and looks rather like a star chart. 

To photograph the slide when made, carefully clean both 
sides of the glass “ sandwich,” place it in an ordinary printing- 
frame (of which the springs must be eased), then, in the 
dark-room, place a dry plate—preferably a slow one—in con- 
tact; half a second exposure to an ordinary one-inch wick oil 
lamp is sufficient, and the plate is then developed in the usual 
way. 

It is advisable to get a thoroughly good crystalline forma- 
tion before photographing, a slide that looks very fine to the 
eye not always being sufficiently tough to photograph well, 
as in most cases the crystals are extremely transparent, and 
a good layer is necessary to ensure any contrast between them 
and the glass support. I generally use old half-plates for 
the negative, so as to have some choice for the part to be 
eventually photographed. The photographs so obtained can 
be used in a variety of ways. Some of the designs are suit- 
able for enlarging on bromide paper, waxing and cutting 
stencils from, for the new painting effects on silk, etc. ; they 
also make excellent decorative borders. 
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The Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society will hold an 
exhibition of members’ work during the week commencing 
February 17th, at their new rooms, 43, King Street, Egremont. 
The exhibition will be open each evening from 7 to 1o o'clock, 
юч charge, and all local photographers are invited to 
attend. 
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Bolton Camera Club’s annual open exhibition will be held in 
the Victoria Hall, Knowsley Street, Bolton, from February 26 
to March 1. Bronze plaques will be awarded in each of the 
classes. Entries close February 14. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. H. Mills, Higher Bank, 
Smithills, Bolton. 
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Scale, ralio, magnification, diameter are all terms 
closely related but often confused, yet easily understood. 
Suppose we have a one inch square negative, which we en- 
large until each side is three inches long. We now say the 
negative has been enlarged three times linear, or three 
diameters, or the ratio or ccale or proportion is 3 to 1. 
But the three inch sided enlargement could be cut up 
in nine pieces, each one inch square. So the area magnifica- 
tion is nine times, but the /zmear magnification is three 
times. Thus it will be seen that the stumbling-block is the 
word magnification, which, unfortunately, is used in 
different senses or connections. It would be a good thing 
if all photographers would agree to use the word diameters 
in place of linear magnification, and so only use this word for 
area Magnification. 


Measuring the ratio or scale at any time is but the work 
of a moment when the focus plate, with inch square rulings, 
is at hand. All we have to do is to put this plate into the 
camera and lay a foot-rule or tape measure on the easel, 
and read off the enlarged size of one of the inch squares 
of the negative. For this purpose it is convenient to have 
at hand a piece of broad white tape, with strong black lines 
at inch intervals. A small curtain ring sewn to one end of 
the tape enables it to be hung up on a nail in the wall. 


Evenness of tllumination is better seen or judged when 
the black net focus plate is in the lantern. This also gives 
one the better idea of the general character of the distribu- 
tion of definition—flatness of field. 


Daylight.—The best and most uniform sky light is that 
which comes from the zenith, i.e., directly overhead. The 
most practical way to avail oneself of this light is to arrange 
a reflector at half a right angle to the vertical plane, so that 
the light coming vertically downwards is reflected hori- 
zontally through the negative set in a vertical plane. The 
advantages of daylight are cheapness and high penetrative 
power for dense or stained negatives. The chief disadvantage 
is its variability. 

Exposure with Daylight.—One of the advantages of using 
daylight is that the exposure varies with the working value 
of the lens aperture, just as in every-day negative making, 
bearing in mind that, when enlarging, the lens is working at 
a distance from the image considerably beyond its focal 
length. 'Thus, for example, *enlarging same size" (ex- 
cusing the apparent contradiction of terms) our lens is 
working at double its focal length from both negative and 
paper; enlarging two diameters, it is now three times the 
focal length, and so on, so that the F value of the stop (it 
is supposed that the same stop is used throughout) gets less 
as our scale of enlargement increases. Thus the stop 
marked F/8 is really F/16 when copying same size, and 
F/24 when enlarging two diameters, and so on. It is con- 
venient to take “same size ” as our standard or unit exposure, 
and to compare other ratios or diameters. Thus, for 
instance, callin the same size the unit of exposure, two 
diameters require two and a quarter times' exposure, and so 
on. Thus, if “same size” requires 7 seconds, for instance. 
3 diameters would require 4 times 7, or 28 seconds. 
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Reflected Light.—Al light except that required to act on 
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the paper to form the picture should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, or fogging of the picture is endangered and tones 
are falsified. ; 


Three Sources of Danger.—First there is the leakage of 
light from the lantern body itself. A few strips of black 
cloth are useful for laying over cracks. But care should 
be taken to guard against their becoming too hot and 
smouldering. It is a wise precaution to fireproof such 
material by thoroughly saturating it for some hours in one 
or other of the following: (1) Water 10 oz., borax } oz., 
boracic acid 4 oz., sal ammoniac 2 oz. (2) Water 10 oz., 
borax } oz., boracic acid 3 oz., Glauber salt 2 oz. (3) Water 
10 02., alum 2 oz., borax 1 oz., sodium or ammonium phos- 
phate, 2 oz. 


Second.—The negative should be masked by black card 
or stiff paper, so that light can only pass through that part 
that is left unmasked. If the whole negative is being used, 
then the clear rebate part should be masked by lantern-slide 
binder strips. lf the masks are cut out of stiff black paper 
they can all be kept flat in a plate box and used over and 
over again; they may be laid against but need not be 
stuck either side of the negative. 

T hird.— -The easel face should be dead black, i.e., painted 
or covered with black matt paper. If the usual white paper 
surface be used, this both scatters and reflects light, which 
may be reflected again by the lens on to the paper. Focus- 
sing is done by pinning up a piece of stiff paper, or prefer- 
ably thin white card, the same size that the picture is to 
be. This plan has the very great advantage of only engaging 
our attention with the selected part of the subject. 

The yellow glass lens cap is one of the little things which 
becomes a big nuisance when it falls on the ground and 
rolls away and maliciously hides itself. To prevent this, pass 
a piece of fine sound elastic, about a foot long, through the 
rim of the cap, close up to the yellow glass. On the inner 
end make a small knot to prevent the elastic pulling through. 
At the other end of the elastic make a loop just big enough 
to slip over the body of the lantern or projector lens. 


Caution.—' The beginner is often surprised to find, when 
the yellow or orange glass cap is on the lens, that the picture 
looks out of focus, and is thus tempted to refocus. But this 
is a radical mistake. In fact, one may say that if the picture 
seems in good focus with the yellow cap, the chances are 
that it would be out of focus when the yellow glass was out 
of the way. 

Methods of Development.—Given a suitable negative, even 
lighting, and correct exposure, all we need do is to flood the 
paper with any well-balanced developer and develop the 
print as far as it will go. But ideal negatives, lighting, and 
exposure are the exception rather than the rule with the 
average amateur, who casts his fly for any fish in the 
stream. The first modification is by simple dilution. When 
in doubt as to exposure, etc., use a developer of medium 
strength, and as soon as the image is *out " in the middle 
tones, pour off the developer into a graduate and flood the 
print with plenty of water and wait until developing action 
has ceased. If further strength is required, the water 15 
poured off and the developer once more applied until develop- 
ment starts again, when it is again replaced by plain water. 
This method is particularly useful when it is required to 
soften the contrasts of a strong-contrast negative. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 
By 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


From Ғ. 7. Mortimer's One-Man Show 
now open at the Camera Club, 
17, John Street, Adelphi. W.C. 
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THE HILLSIDE. Bv H. M. HAMES. 
The original, a bromoil print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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AN HUNGARIAN GIRL. By Joser PÉcsi. 
This picture, a platinum print on Japan tissue, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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HEAD OF THE BRITISH WILD CAT. By DOUGLAS ENGLISH. 
An illustration from ' Wild Life," the new monthly magazine (see page 113). 
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NOTES ON FILM DEVELOPMENT. 


But a year or so back the development and printing of cine- 
matograph films meant a very considerable outlay for the neces- 
Sary outfit, and this, of course, reacted against the amateur 
cinematographer. To-day the position is vastly different, for 
manufacturers of cinema accessories, etc., are more and more 
realising the fact that there is now “something doing" in 
amateur wark, and accordingly they are making every provision 
for the beginner. If, however, the home-worker would rather 
place the somewhat exacting work of developing and printing in 
the hands of the expert, he will find that the majority of film 
manufacturers undertake this work, and will supply positive 
prints ready for projection at a moderate figure. 

However, a brief description of the developing process may 
prove useful to a great many readers. Firstly, the film is taken 
from the camera-box into the dark-room, and wound on a 
wooden frame. It is then developed, fixed, and washed in slate 
or porcelain tanks. After washing, the. negative is dried. This 
is usually done by winding the film around a large revolving 
drum. After the negative is dry, all imperfect sections of the 
film are cut out, and the negative rejoined. Then the printing 
process follows, but this we shall deal with at length shortly. 

Surprising though it may seem, there has only been one patent 
taken out on special apparatus used in developing cinematograph 
films since the commencement of the industry, and that was 
taken out last December. 
The apparatus, which is 
shown in fig. 1, will prove of 
the greatest use to the 
amateur when wrestling with 
a refractory mile of film in 
the dark-room. 

The rectangular frame re- 
ferred to above has hitherto 
been the most popular among 


film producers in this country and in America. This contrivance, 
however, requires a large tank, and therefore a very large 
quantity of developing solution. In the haste to get out the work 
to a specified time, manufacturers have found that in employing 
this frame the solution is not made up fresh as often as would 
bring out the best photographic quality of negative. For this 
reason some operators insist on the “pin-rack,” though it 15 
slower than the rectangular frame, to put the film on, especially 
in the dark-room. 

These difficulties have led to the invention of the loose pin 
rack illustrated here. The pins normally lie down along the 
length of the cross-arms, with the exception of the inner pin of 
each arm, which stands up about half-way. Upon one of these 
pins the looped end of the film is slipped. Then, with the roll 
of film held in one hand, the rack is rapidly rotated with the 
right hand. This causes the film to lie against the semi-reclining 
pins, each of which thereupon instantly comes up into a vertical 
position. The short extension at the bottom of the pin sets up 
the next pin half-way ; each in succession throughout the entire 
series, the film catching thereon in turn, until the entire film 
is wound on the frame. 

It will be seen that it is impossible for the film to miss a 
single pin, or for more than one convolution of film to go on 
the same pin. The result is that the rack can be turned just as 
fast as may be desired. One hundred feet of film can be laid 
on these pins in ten or twelve seconds, and two hundred feet in 
somewhat less than twice as long. 


In removing the film after development the end of the film 
is attached to the drying reel, which is set revolving. No atten-- 
tion is required at the developing rack, for the pins released from 
the film lie down instantly, by reason of their shape and by the 
centrifugal force of the rapidly rotating rack. The use of the 
new pin racks permit of fresh solution being used with every 
negative developed, and thus the very best results may be 
obtained. 

This rack is also particularly useful when tinting films, for 
but a small quantity of each solution is required, and therefore 
a great many colours can be assembled in a limited space. 


The Cinematograph in Advertising. 


The advertising agent is, perhaps, the widest-awake man 
amongst us at the present day, but even he does not seem to 
have realised the advertising possibilities of the cinematograph. 
As an advertising medium the moving picture will one day be a 
power in the land. Particularly in those great trade exhibitions 
on international or imperial lines will the cinematograph picture 
in the future do more than any amount of exhibition of speci- 
mens to create the psychological effect desired by the advertiser. 
One of the finest examples of big advertising that we have at the 
present day is in the shape of the displays of Australian and 
Canadian products at the colonial government offices in and 
about the Strand. Already at some of these places mammoth 
photographs are exhibited, and probably it is only a question of 
time before the passer-by will see in the windows an exhibition 
of films bringing home still more vividly colonial life and 
industry. As we write, there comes before us a witness to the 
advertising value of the cinematograph. The United States 
consul at Belgrade, the capital of Servia, reports that American 
fashions have recently become very popular with the young men 
of that city. There is an unprecedented demand at the local 
shops for hats, boots, and other wearing apparel similar to that 
in vogue in the United States. The Servian youth is even 
imitating the American style of hair-cutting. The reason for 
these innovations is, unmistakably, the exhibition of moving 
pictures of American origin. The obvious moral is, as the 
Consul points out, that the cinematograph might be used to 
great advantage in advertising all kinds of American products. 
Pictures of the agricultural machinery of the West, shown 
actually in operation, would probably create a demand for the 
thing itself. 


Cinematography of the Moon. 


Twenty centuries ago the old Greek astronomer, Aristarchus, 
speculated on the magnitude and distance of the moon. What 
would he have thought of a proposition to analyse its composi- 
tion? This has actually been attempted by an American pro- 
fessor, who has been experimenting recently with the cinemato- 
graph. Films of the lunar surface, taken by Professor Wood 
by three different methods indicate the future possibilities and 
uses of the art as applied to celestial objects, the innovation con- 
sisting in the use of the visual region of the spectrum alone, the 
violet region alone, and the ultra.violet region alone. Thus a 
patch just above the crater “ Aristarchus," as bright as the sur- 
rounding surface when the “visual” region is employed, de- 
velops rather dark when photographed in the ultra-violet light. 
Some of the *maria" appear darker in the violet picture, and 
appear to be differently interset by the selective process. The 
professor suggests that, were it possible to take pictures over 
a great range of different wave-lengths, the subject, for instance, 
of lunar petrography might be investigated with more or less 
success. Thus a series of experiments conducted with the aid 
of the cinematograph led him to the conclusion that the dark 
patch near * Aristarchus" is covered by a form of sulphur, or 
some compound thereof. If it were possible to extend the 
range of photography to where the *silicates" begin to show 
by anomalies in reflecting power, one might be able to map out 
the lunar surface petrographically. 
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A LIGHT-TIGHT BLIND FOR A 
DARK-ROOM WINDOW. 
ANY amateurs must be in the same 
position as myself—they have not 
the means of obtaining a proper dark- 
room, and there is no vacant room in the 
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Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2. 


house which they can utilise as one. Con- 
sequently they are obliged to fit up some 
room so that it can be darkened for 
photographic purposes when required. 
The main obstacle to be overcome is the 
darkening of the window. The method 
of pinning an opaque clotn over the win- 
dow each time the room is to be darkened 
is clumsy, so I fitted blinds to my 
window, and can shut off all light in a 
few seconds by merely pulling down these 
blinds. The method of construction 15 
simple and inexpensive. 


There are two blinds of bookbinders' 
cloth sliding in a light-tight frame. First 
a wooden frame, ABB,A,, is made to slide 
rather stiffly into the existing window 
frame. И is built up of strips 24 in. wide 
and 4 in. thick. At a distance of 2 in. 
from one end, the strip CC, is let into the 
top and bottom strips of the frame. 
Strips of thin fretwood, R, S, T, and U, 
about 14 in. deep, are screwed inside to 
the middle of the frame CBB,C,. Two 
rollers, X, Y (penny curtain sticks), are 
fitted, one on each side of the strip R, 
and pass through holes bored in CC, ; the 
ends of the rollers are sunk a little way 
into the end pieces AA, and BB,. The 
blinds of bookbinders' cloth are nailed to 
these rollers, and are kept taut by two 
curtain sticks attached to their lower ends. 
These curtain sticks are of such a length 
that they will slide up and down between 
CC, and BB,. It is best to see, at this 
point, if the blind rolls up easily and 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
desoription by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, 


Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


straightly when the top rollers are re- 
volved. 

A piece of cord is tied to each roller 
in the space between AA, and CC,. When 
the blind is pulled down, the roller re- 
volves and winds the cord around it. 
Then if the cord be 
pulled, the roller revolves 
in the opposite direction, 
and the blind rolls up. 

To prevent light from 
leaking between the two 
blinds and the middle 
strip, other strips are 
screwed on both sides of 
the frame, and project 
14 in. beyond the edges of 
the frame all the way 
round. This proves a 
most effective light-trap, 
for a glance at the sketch 
ч e (fig. 2) will prove that no 
light can possibly pass 
between the two blinds 
and the three strips. 

The strips screwed on 
to each side of CC, must 
be carried back to AA,, 
covering the whole of the 
open space. The two 
cords frcm the blind 
rolers are brought through two holes 
bored in the front strip, and are finished 
by attaching two small brass rings to them. 


The frame may then be varnished and 
fitted into place in the window frame. As 
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some light is almost certain to leak in 
between the blind frame and the window 
frame, this space must be filled all round 
with putty. The whole frame has a neat 
appearance, and is most convenient in use. 
It may be wondered why spring blinds 
were not fitted. Spring blinds are very 
nice and ingenious, but *go up" at the 
lightest touch, and sometimes even with- 
out that. i 
It will be noticed that I have given no 
dimensions tor the frame. My reason is 
that this would be useless, as each one 
must make his frame to fit his own win- 
dow. My frame is a large one, 43} in. by 
234 1п., but even after working in the 
dark-room for some long time, I have 
never seen the smallest ray of light leak- 
ing through the window anywhere. It is 
absolutely necessary to use two blinds, as 
one thickness of bookbinders’ cloth is not 
perfectly opaque. S. H. W. 
%--с--- 
A USEFUL DISH. 
NU developing a large enlarge- 
ment it is sometimes difficult to 
make the developer flow evenly over the 
paper. With this dish the developer is 
mixed and poured into the trough at the 
side. When the paper has been soaked 
and placed in the dish, the dish is tilted 
up, so that the developer flows out of the 
trough and over the paper. The dish is 
kept rocking till the development is com- 
plete, and then the developer is allowed to 
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Dotted line shows bottom of disk. 

flow back into the trough. Hardly any 
solution is wasted by this method, as is 
caused by continually pouring it in and 
caused by continually pouring it in and out. 
15 by 12 prints, cut two pieces of wood 
about 5-16ths in. thick, 18 in. long, and, 
2) in. wide, for the sides; two pieces 
12 in. long by 2} in. wide for the ends; 
one piece 12 in. wide by 15 in. long to 
form the bottom of the dish, which is 
nailed 1 in. from the bottom of the sides. 
A piece 1 in. wide and 12 in. long is fixed 
to form the bottom of the trough, and a 
piece fixed to form a slope between the 
trougn and the bottom of dish. The 
corners should be glued to prevent leak, 
and the whole of the inside painted with 
red lead, and finally enamelled all over. 

D. H: Н. 
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TO RENOVATE USED METHYLATED 
SPIRIT. 

ANY photographers who use methy- 

lated spirit for hastening the drying 
of either negatives or prints often wonder 
to what use the spirit can be put when so 
fully charged with water as to be rendered 
useless for the purpose. A method that 
seems to answer well in preventing the 
waste is to place a few sheets of gelatine, 
cut in strips, in the bottle of spirit. The 
gelatine absorbs the water and not the 
spirit, and when it has become soft and 
swollen it should be removed and a fresh 
supply added. Another method is to add 
to the already well-used spirit a stick of 
caustic potash, or, better still, some 
exsiccated carbonate of potash. Either 
of these substances, which are avid of 
water, will form a solution with it, and, 
being heavier than spirit, will stay at the 
bottom of the bottle, and enable the spirit 
to be decanted. Ay ds. Ж. 
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* WILD LIFE.” 
An Illustrated Magazine of Natural History. 


I; is not often that one has the opportunity nowadays of com- 
plimenting a contemporary upon the excellence of its get-up 
and the quality of its illustrations. We cannot fail, however, to 
do this in the case of the new illustrated monthly, Wi/d Life, 
the first number of which has just been published. 

This new publication is produced under the editorship of Mr. 
Douglas English, whose name is already familiar to our readers 
both as a leader in natural history photography and as an author 
of many delightful books on nature work. The inception of Wi/d 
{а/е appears to have arisen out of the desire on the part of the 
Zoological Photographic Club (of which Mr. English is presi- 
dent) to have a journal devoted to their special activities. As 
this society includes the best workers in natural history photo- 
graphy in the country—many of whom are also writers of note— 
the starting of such a journal has proved less difficult than 
might have been supposed. 

The first number, which comes well up to expectations raised 
by the preliminary circular issued a few weeks ago, is superbly 
illustrated, and, moreover, one feels that an effort has been 
made to present the subject of wild life in as attractive a form 
as possible. There is always a danger of the skilled natural 
history expert being obsessed by his subject, to the exclusion of 
the less advanced onlooker’s point of view. Mr. Douglas 
English's broad sympathies and journalistic experience are 
admirably shown in this production, inasmuch as it is a publica- 
tion that will inevitably appeal to a very much larger circle ot 
readers than those who are concerned simply with natural history 
work. One can read and enjoy Wi/d Life from cover to cover, 
and assimilate the exact knowledge that is put forward without 
being under the impression that the work is “educational” in 
the dry-as-dust sense of the word. 

The art editor, Mr. Joseph Simpson, must also be congratu- 
lated on the excellent make-up of the pages and presentation of 
the pictures. Illustrated articles by Messrs. Douglas English, 
К. В. Lodge, Wm. Farren, Altred Taylor, Hector Murchison, 
Norman Gale, and Dr. Francis Ward are included in this first 
number, and numerous other illustrations by well-known workers 
also appear. Many of them are given as specially mounted 
insets. and the frontispiece is a mounted photogravure. We give 
oh p. 110, this week, a reproduction of one of the pictures from 
the first issue, The British Wild Cat, by Douglas English. This 
print, which was exhibited at the London Salon, is a typical 
example of the artistic quality infused into the illustrations, and 
in this instance the picture is from a bromoil print pigmented 
by Mr. Hector Murchison, the original negative, of course, being 
bv Mr. Douglas English. 

Our readers, who are doubtless anxious to see copies of this 
beautiful monthly magazine, should note that it is not obtain- 
able from booksellers in the ordinary way, but it is issued to 
subscribers only at 3os. per annum, post free, complete with 
reference indexes, or 17s. 6d. for six months. It is published by 
the Wi/d Life Publishing Company, Dudley House, Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


GEVAERT £1,000 INTERNATIONAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


BRITISH AWARDS. (See also article on page 101.) 

Class A (Artistic Portraiture).— £20: Cavendish Morton, Fon- 
don. £12 each: Bertram Park, London; Will Cadby, Platt; 
Mrs. E. Peake, Norwich. £4 each: E. T. Holding, Wimbledon ; 
Miss Winifred H. Prout, Wallington; J. Cruwys Richards, Bir- 


mingham. £2 each: Dr. Boon, Italy; Aubrey Colquhoun, 
Swansea. | 

Class В (Professional Photography).—f12: E. О. Hoppé, 
J.ondon. £8 each: Miss Patricia Russell, London; 
Hazell, Clevedon. £4 each: Miss Florence Vandamm, 
london; Furley Lewis, London; Е. Hadley, Notting- 
ham. £2 each: Beken and Son, Cowes; С. A. Brewster, 


Australia; S. D. Middleton, Nottingham; G. R. Henderson, 
Whitley Bay. 24s. each: J. Bruce Cameron, Milngavie; John 
Moffat, Edinburgh; Arthur Leupold, Cork; E. Montague 
Treble, Derby. 

Class C (Pictorial Landscape Photography, еіс.).-/до: Frank 
Hi. Read, Twickenham. £12: Peter Orr, Govan. £8: Mrs. С. 
A. Barton, Four Oaks, Birmingham. £4 each: А. Norman, 
London; R. B. Penman, Edinburgh; Gideon Clark, London. 
4.2 each: C. Wille, Ilford; John Currie, Glasgow ; Dan Dunlop, 
Motherwell; W. C. S. Fergusson, Glasgow; J. G. Pratt, 
Greenock; J. D. Stephen, Aberdeen; W. T. Allen, London; 
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W. Clayden, Plymouth; Mrs. S. Mahony, Dublin; A. Heid, 
London; R. Dixey, Ipswich; H. E. Franzmann, Merton Park; 
H. E. Cartwright, Edinburgh; A. F. Sturrock, Barnhill, Forfar- 
shire; J. C. Miller, Leek; Miss M. C. Eames, Stratford-on- 
Avon; Miss Kate Smith, Watford; John McClure, Ayr. 
245. each: Montague Wickham, Northwood; Mrs. H. C. 
Graham, Kettering; H. T. Winterhalder, Kettering; Miss C. N. 
Perkins, Folkestone; J. C. Warburg, ‘London; W. J. Sayer, 
Chatham. 

Class D (Amateur Photography).—748: Gilbert Stroud, Seven 
Kings. 4: J. S. Hives, Leeds. £2 each: T. W. Boot, 
Liscard ; R. Hopkins, Barry. 24s. each: F. L. Staples, London ; 
J. Handley, Ontario, Canada; J. T. Pilkington, Bolton; Miss 
L. Mackenzie, Stirling; С. W. Colthrup, London; Н. C. 
Knowles, London; F. Asbury, Tamworth. 

Class E (Technical Photography).—74: L. R. J. Horn, Nor- 
folk; £2: E. Dockree, London; 24s.: R. A. Malby, Woodford. 

Also in Class C £4 award to entry under nom de plume “ Pit- 
man," and £2 to entry under nom de plume of“ Desmoulins.” И 
this should meet the eye of those who submitted the entries, will 
they kindly communicate at once with Gevaert, Limited, 6o, 
Wilson Street, London, E.C., as the envelopes containing the 
entry forms, if ever sent, have become misplaced. The distin- 
guishing number should also be given by those competitors, and 
a brief description of the class of subjects. 

Forty Gold Medals were also offered for excellence of work on 
Gevaert platinum and Gravure papers. Of these, ten have been 
awarded to English competitors as follows: Cavendish Morton, 
London; Bertram Park, London; Will Cadby, Platt; Mrs. E. 
Peake, Norwich ; E. O. Hoppé, London ; Miss Patricia Russell, 
London; E. Hazell, Clevedon; Furley Lewis, London; E. 
Hadley, Nottingham ; S. D. Middleton, Nottingham. 


The Camera Club.—On Thursday Mr. 
F.R.G.S., will lecture on "Siena and other Mediæval Cities of 
Tuscany ” (with demonstration of colouring of lantern slides). 


Thos. 


Mr. Millar's demonstrations have been a great success. His 
instruction has been both lucid and practical. The two final 
demonstrations on portraiture are deferred until Saturday after- 
noons, February 22 and March 1, when it will be possible to 
work by daylight. This will complete a thoroughly useful and 
much appreciated course. 

Chorley Photographic Society.—The secretary of the society is 
now Mr. H. R. Dorning, 8, Pall Mall, Chorley. 

The annual meeting of the Photographic Survey and Record 
of Surrey will take place at Richmond on Saturday, March 29. 
The hon. secretary is Mr. Н. D. Gower, 55, Benson Road, 
Croydon. 

The New List of second-hand and shop-soiled photographic 
apparatus, just issued by the Westminster Photographic Ex- 
change, Ltd., of 119, Victoria Street, S.W., and тїї, Oxford 
Street, W., contains full particulars of many bargains in cameras 
of all kinds, enlargers, optical lanterns, and accessories. Readers 
should apply at once to either of the above addresses for a copy 
of this catalogue. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
for “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News,” 
sent post free on date of f^ub'ication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada ... ... Baw ds 4 OS. 6d. $5 v 13s. 
Other Countries ... ,, 7s. 6d. ig e 15s. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

ТЕ 4 d Gotch Í Mel^ourne, Sytnev, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), 
4 Har cle ee Hobart, Launceston, М, — Aucklana, 
[Harrington s, К Chosstcharch. Dunedin, We (яу йот. 
UNITED Stares.—The International News Company, 83-85, Duane St., N.Y. 
C ото and Gotch, 132 Нау Street /оғоя/о 

ANADA | Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ld. Toronto ana Montreal. 

INDiA. —À. Н. Wheeler and Co., A ahabaa, Bombay, Calcutta, 

SOUTH ArRICA.— The Central News Azencv, Ld., Jokannes^ure, Cape Town, 

Durban, Bioemfouten, Pot FE zabeth, ete, 


AUSTRALIA 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Ri:lway Bookstalls every Monday, price 24. 
Published by Hazell Watson, & Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, Loudon, W.C 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Last Day— Scottish Salon. 

All Scots are reminded that next Saturday, 
February 8th by the date, is the latest hour for 
receiving entries for the Tenth Annual Scottish 
National! Salon, the supreme effort of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation, which this year is to 
be held in the Picture Gallery of the Paisley 
Museum from March 1 to 22. Entries to be sent 
to Mr. Robert Milne, Potterhill, Paisley, on the 
aforementioned date, and pictures to the Museum 
on February 15. The Board of Selection—like the 
exhibition—is national in character, leavened by 
a bit of English, in the person of Mr. C. F. 
Inston, Messrs. J. Craig Annan and Arch. Coch- 
rane being the Scotch components. No awards, 
no entry fees, just the honour of being "hung" 
is the desire of the Scot. 


Interesting Letter to Scottish Secretary. 

I am interested in a letter which the secretary 
of the Scottish Photographic Federation has re- 
ceived from a prominent member of the Federa- 
tion, who prefers to hide his shining light under 
the signature of “A Secretary." I am interested 
primarily because it takes up the point I urged 
a week or two back on the subject of the Scottish 
folio. He says: “I have seen the portfolio of 
1912, and am M ppolnted. Whatever may be 
said of the Scottish National Salon being repre- 
sentative of photographic work of Scotland for 
the year, our portfo io, which should make a good 
second to the ‘ Salon,’ is not what it should be, or 
ought to be, nor is it what it was a few years 
ago. We have workers, and g00d workers too, in 
every part of the country, but why have we only 
the workers of у of our federated societies, 


( 1 


Why this Apathy in the Folio ? 


What is the cause of this apparent apathy? We 
will analyse by com rison. The portfolio goes 
to nearly „every society. The Salon only goes 
to one society, and the forty-nine must go to the 
Salon. Thus it suggests that for every associate 
who sees the Salon, at least a dozen will see the 
portfolio—perhaps more—and the individual work 
should consequently become better known to the 
greater body. "A Secretary " says that out of 
Seventy-two competing prints, thirtv-five were from 
Midlothian, thirteen from Glasgow Eastern 
(nearly all one worker), six from Dundee, six 
from Brechin, while the rest came from four other 
Societies. The Salon gets representative selec- 
tions from most of the societies. All the big men 
include their work, and the big men are members 
of one or other of the Societies, 


“А Secretary's ” Solution. 


“А Secretary " sets out a plan based broadly upon 
the lines I indicated in my recent notes as the 
method of the Inter-Club Alliance of Lancashire. 
A challenge cup, a plaque, or a challenge shield 
to be annually competed for by contributing 
societies, who stand or fall by their own selec- 
tion of ten or twelve exhibits, according to the 
number agreed upon. Judgings by the method 
of a percentage of marks, given in ratio to the 
quality of subject pictorially, technique, mounting 
and framing, and, according to “A Secretary's " 
suggestion, further governed by a percentage 
arrived at by taking into account the possibilities 
of the greater societies over the smaller ones. | 


Another Suggestion for Handicapping. 

Here I disagree with “A Secretary's" handi- 
capping method, as I think a less ‘complicated 
plan can be adopted; for instance, start the 
societies with a membership of fifty or under with 
sixty marks; over fifty and under 100 with forty 
marks; over 100 an under 150 members with 
twenty marks; 150 to 200 members, ten marks: 
and over 200 nt scratch. This would be a more 
simple handicap, and the societies in t 
three for the year 1913 to drop back ten marks 
cach for the following year. 
course, being added to the total of 
marks would give societies, big or little, an equal 
chance. 


The Judging. 


I am against “A Secretary’s ” Suggestion that 
the judging be done by a committee, as I favour 
а perfectly independent tribunal. I would sug- 
gest that the Scottish Federation ask one of the 
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Yorkshire, ог Lancashire, or Midland Federation 
judges to act as judge, and he would allocate the 
merit marks to each individual print. He would 
not know which society would benefit; that would 
only be ascertained when the collection was tabu- 
lated by the secretary, and totalled with the 
handicap marks, each society’s work being known 
to him only. 


How the Collection Should be Used. 


Thus we get the collection, and the next busi- 
ness is what we must do with it. Let the winning 
society have the first claim, the second the second 


claim, and so on; let the complete collection 
be booked, and forwarded to each competing 
society. It thus forms a representative collection 


of Scottish Federation work; it can be s- 4 by 
every society and every associate; it an be 
easily gathered together after the Saloa; and, 
lastly, it forms a magnificent nucleus upon which 
to form a society exhibition, which the society 
has no compunction whatever in asking the public 
to view. Needless to add, an exhibition of this 
class locally benefits the society, both financially 
and in added prestige. Scottish associates have 
a month to think over the ideas put forth, which, 
possibly, will be raised at the annual meeting of 
the Federation at Paisley on Saturday, March 1. 


Annual Meeting—Nature Photographic Society. 

The Nature Photographic Society has un- 
doubtedly come to stay, for the third annual 
meeting, held in London on Saturday last, shows 
the society in a very substantial osition, 
securely established, with a balance of a few 
pounds at the bankers, and a net increase of 
thirty-one new members for the past year. The 
following officers were elected for 1913 :—Presi- 
dent: Henry Irving. Vice-presidents: Oliver С. 
Pike, Herbert Lazenby, Charles Kirk, Wilfred 
M. Webb, F.L.S., H. S. Cheavin, F.R.M.S., and 


Edward J. Bedford. Council: Messrs. Essenhigh 
Corke, F.R.P.S., Н. С. Bailey, Miss A. M. 
Geldart, A. H. Hamm, Hugh Main, B.Sc., 


Somerville Hastings, F.R.C.S., John Berry, Rev. 
S. N. Sedgwick, M.A., Stanley Crook, and A. 
E. Tonge, F.E.S. Elected to the Fellowship: 


Messrs. Paul Liadoff, St. Petersburg; Hubert 
Woods, Darwen; H. M. Salmon, Cardiff; and 
H. G. Bailey. All the other officers, including 


the hon. secretary, editor of the Journal, hon. 
auditor, and hon. foreign corresponding secre. 
taries and portfolio secretary, were elected with 
acclamation. By the way, the secretary's address 
is Mr. Carl Edwards, Woodlesford, Leeds. 


A National Salon of Nature Photographs. 


These gatherings of an organisation that has 
its membership drawn from a wide and scattered 
area are often very interesting, and the secre- 
tary, Mr. Carl Edwards, tells me it was delicious 
to watch the surprised expressions on the faces 
of those who had corresponded perhaps for years, 
but met on Saturday for the first time. Mr. 
Edwards confessed to a few, for those he had 
imagined young men were bearded patriarchs, and 
vice versa. Someone told Edwards "Ariel" was 
a woman, so the disguise must be perfect. London 
18 to see more of this interesting organisation 
shortly. It was decided at the meeting to hold 
an exhibition of nature photographs in London, 
probably in the late autumn. Mr. Armytage 
Sanders, F.R.P.S., was elected the hon. exhibi- 
tion secretary, with the President and Messrs. 
Harold G. Bailey, Thos. J. Ward, Hugh Main, 
B.Sc., on the selecting committee. If the nature 
section at the recent Rotherham Exhibition is any 
criterion of what can be done by a local effort 
of this society, one is led to expect, and I know 
the hope will be realised that a national effort 
will be a magnificent display, and without pre- 
cedent. 


Swadlincote Photographic Society. 

The Swadlincote Photographic Society met on 
January 23 to see Mr. F. W. Edwards demon- 
strate platinotvpe. Instead of reading to the 
members what they could just as well read them- 
selves, Mr. Edwards briefly explained the process, 
and then developed a black print, after which 
several of the members developed prints. The 
second part of the demonstration was given up 
to the Platinotype Co.’s Sepia “Japine” paper. 
As a result of this demonstration several “сол. 
verts" to platinotype were made. 
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Exhibitions the Recruiting Ground for New 
Members. 


The Manchester Amateur has a full programme 
for its annual meeting on Tuesday, February 4, 
and the most healthy sign of its progress and 
future development is that seventeen new candi- 
dates are in nomination for membership. The 
advantages of this society are manifold to the 
amateur, for they include comfortable rooms, with 
electric lighting and ventilation, а well-equipped 
dark-room fitted with enlarger, studio for portrait 
work, library, lectures and demonstrations of the 
best by the best. In fact, as Manchester says, 
“Good things” for the beginner and expert. The 
new financial year is starting, and Mr. Geo. M. 
Morris, the secretary, will soon have you 
attached, if requested to do so. 


Dark-room Facilities at Ipswich. 

The Ipswich Social Settlement Camera Club 
some time ago had the misfortune to break its 
81 in. condenser, but the annual p gare just issued, 
records that the financial help the President 
and a few members has removed the difficulty, 
and made possible the purchase of an up-to-date 
enlarging lantern for the use of members. The 
dark-room is now well equipped, and new members 
are wanted. 


Southampton Camera Club. 

The Southampton Camera Club recently had an 
excellent demonstration on “Enlarging from 
Small Negatives,” given by Mr. C. Daw. The 
demonstration took place in the very commodious 
dark-room of the club, situated in the basement 
of the new Alexandra Theatre, which room, by 
the way, is considered one of the best fitted-up 
club rooms on the South Coast, ARE as it 
does not only all the usual appliances for de- 
veloping, etc., but a capital enlarging lantern, 
all free for the use of its members. 


Sheffield Exhibition. 
The exhibition of the Northern Counties is un- 
doubtedly the Sheffield Photographic Society's 
function, which, for the tenth year in succession, 
wil ‘be held in the Montgomery Hall, Surrey 
Street, Shefheld, from Tuesday, March 4th, to 
Saturday, March 8th. The Rev. F. C. Lambert, 
M.A., F.R.P.S., will judge the exhibits. The 
open classes are—(a) any subject, size, or pro- 
cess; (b) lantern slides; (c) record and survey 
work—photographic pictures relating to Sheffield ; 
and a special open class (d) for pictures of any 
subject, size, or process, by members of societies 
in the city of Sheffield, other than the Sheffield 
то е А Society. Entry forms and detailed 
articulars may be had on request to James R. 
Wigfull. 22, Barker's Road, Nether Edge, and 
ames W. Wright, 3o, Oakhill Road, Nether 
dge, Sheffield. 


Sheffield Strikes Out on New Lines. 

There are two special features in the exhibition 
prospectus that call for my marked noticc. The 
first is the subject of awards, and I am glad to 
note Sheffield, the home of plate, has broken 
away from medal practice, and is giving 
eighteen rose bowls of a charming design. In the 
open class “A” eight awards are allotted; lan- 
tern slides "B," two bowls, and society class 
"D," one bowl, the rest being divided amongst 
the members' classes. The ether special feature 
is particularly gratifying to THE A. P. AND P. N. 
It is a clause in the conditions “that picturcs 
tn all classes may be sent unframed, but must 
be mounted, and so far as possible will be 
protected by glass after hanging.” The secre- 
tary informs me this is the outcome of the article 
in THE A. P. the other week from the pen of Mr. 
H. Powell Higgins, on “Тһе Packing Case Curse.” 
It struck the Sheffield management as a good 
idea, and worth trying. I shall watch the ex- 
periment with interest, and its pros and cons wil] 
be duly recorded in these notes for the benefit of . 
other societies. 


Worksop Exhibition. 

The first exhibition of members' work of the 
Worksop Photographic Society was an undoubted 
success, and gave promise for the future of the 
club. Mr. F. x. Tinker, of Sheffield, judged the ex- 
hibits and complimented the society on their 
effort. Loan collections assisted in making the 
display of great value to the members. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons 
CRITICISM, and INFOR 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


inted in our ағы this week. ADVICE, 


TION will be freely given, 


Ful name and address must be 
All queries and 


E. . prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
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W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Eikonogen, etc. 
I use eikonogen, and recently got a yellow- 
stained negative. What is the cause and 
remedy? Can you give a formula for eikono- 
gen for bromides? ould you advise bromide 
enlarging, or making enlarged negative for 
carbon or platinotype? With which should 
I, as beginner, be most likely to succeed? 
H. H, T. (Worthing). 
We have had no personal experience of 
staining with eikonogen, but, in your case, 
we should try the following solutions : — 
(A) Water ro oz., alum 1 oz., citric acid 
4 oz. or hydrochloric acid 6o minims: 
(B) water 10 oz., chrome alum 14 oz., 
hydrochloric acid 6o minims; (C) water 
10 OZ., soda sulphite 1 oz., sulphuric acid 
60 minims, Try the following for bromide 
development :—Water то 02., potassium 
metabisulphite 50 gr., eikongen 60 gr., 
soda carbonate 4 02., potass. bromide 
5 gr. or Water то oz., soda sulphite 
100 gr., eikonogen бо gr., potass. car- 
bonate 8o gr. If you prefer a two-solution 
developer the following may be recom- 
mended :—(A) Water 5 oz., soda sulphite 
4 oz., eikonogen бо gr.; (B) water 5 oz., 
potass. carbonate j oz.; use equal parts 
of A, B, and water. You will find it wiser 
for many reasons to begin with bromide 
paper enlarging, and then, when you have 
become fairly expert in this direction, the 
rnaking of enlarged negatives will be far 
easier than if you started on enlarged 
negative making at the outset. 
Copyright. 
Does the permission to take a photograph in 
a public or private building give the right to 
sell the photograph to a publisher? Dces the 
English copyright hold good for photographs 
taken in England and published in Holland, 
and vice versa, etc.? H. J. R. (London). 
Your various questions respecting the 
new Copyright Act are only suitable for 
expert legal opinion. You had better 
obtain a copy of the Act and then consult 
professional legal opinion. 


Toning Gaslight Prints. 

Can vou give me a formula for toning gas- 
light prints to a green, also to yellow or light 
brown? Is it possible to vary the formula to 

give yellow-green, etc., etc.? 

: G. A. R. (Putney). 

The following method gives a fair range 
of green colours with bromide prints, but 
we have not had time to try it for light 
prints:—Vanadium chloride 1 gr., ferric 
chloride 1 gr., water 1 oz. Vanadium 
chloride may be bought dy weight as a 
so per cent. solution. (It is rather expen- 
sive.) It is advisable to prepare a 1 gr 


per dram solution for making up the 
toning bath. The print is first bleached 
in a 20 gr. per oz. bath of potass. ferri- 
cyanide, rendered ‘decidedly alkaline with 
ammonia—enough just to give the bath a 
slight smell of ammonia. The print is 
then well washed, toned, and again 
washed, when its green colour becomes 
more pronounced. We know of no satis- 
factory practical method of yellow toning 
A light print, sulphide toned in the usual 
way, will give you a light yellowish 
brown. 


Ozobrome, 
(1) Can you give me formula for the ozobrome 


pigmenting solution? (2) Will the plaster 
keep long? (3) Is it equal to carbon? 
A. M. (Derby). 


(1) The ozobrome solution is protected 
by letters patent. (2) We see no reason 
why the plaster should not keep as long 
as ordinary carbon tissue. (3) This is a 
matter of personal opinion; some prefer 
one, some the other. The materials are 


obtainable from Messrs. Illingworth, 
Willesden Junction, N.W. 
Enlarger. 
I wish to make a vertical enlarger, and 
enclose rough sketch. Do you thnk this 


would answer? (1) Should the light chamber 
be painted white? (2) Using electric light, 
should I need ventilation? (3) Should the 
ground glass be close to the condenser? (4) 
Should the negative be close to the condenser? 
C. B. B. (Ealing). 
The general arrangement suggested in 
sketch seems quite feasible. We see no 
reason why it should not act satisfac- 
torily. So far as our own experiments go 
it seems better to have the ground-glass 
diffusing screen of the finest ground-glass, 
and about an inch away from the con- 
denser. The negative should also be 
fairly close to the other side of the con- 
denser. Although an electric bulb lamp 
does not vitiate the air in the way a lamp 
or gas does, yet it radiates some heat as 
well as light, so that unless you opened 
the lamp chamber fairly frequently it 
might get hot enough to warp or crack the 
wood, so that a few holes in the top and 
bottom of the door would be advisable. 
If the chamber be painted white, or lined 
with white card, it will help towards re- 
ducing exposure and saving current. 


Curling Prints. 


I should be glad of suggestions for prevent- 
ing prints curling. V. B. (Brussels). 


Your query is so very vague that we 
feel almost powerless to give any definite 
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reply. Do you refer to mounted or un- 
mounted prints, and also on what kind, of 
paper are the prints made? We make 
one guess, just by way of example, and 
suppose that you refer to unmounted 
prints on P.O.P., or some paper of a 
similar kind. Lay the print face down on 
a sheet of clean and dry blotting-paper. 
Across the middle of the back of the print 
lay a flat rule. With the right hand shde 
the ruler to the right, using some 
moderate pressure. At the same time 
with the left hand hold up the left-hand 
half of the print so that it is nearly in a 
vertical plane, and also slightly pull this 
half of the print in an upward direction. 
The other half of the print is then simi- 
larly treated, when the print will have a 
slight outward curve. 


Toning Bromide Prints. 

Please give formula for toning prints to a 

dark brown, etc. А. R. (Woodbridge). 

Probably the ordinary sulphide toning 
process will meet your requirements. (A) 
Water 20 oz., ammonium bromide о 
potassium bromide 14 drams, potas. ferri- 
cyanide 3 drams. Bleach the print in 
this, i.e. until there is no black part left, 
but all trace of image lightened to a 
yellowish grey of nondescript colour. 
Wash the print for about two or three 
minutes in plenty of water. Then bathe 
it in (B) Water 2 oz., soda sulphide (not to 
be confused with sulphite) 30 gr. Again 
wash the print for about half an hour in 
slowly changing water. Bath A keeps a 
long time, and can be used over and over 
again until it is exhausted. If the print is 
not bleached in, say, five minutes, you 
may conclude it is time to make up a 
fresh lot. Bath B should be made up as 
required, as it does not keep. If used 
stale the print is likely to be spoiled. 
Soda sulphide should be a white more or 
less crystallised solid. 


Time Development. 

Will you please tell me the time that a nega- 

tive will develop in a tank with azol? What 

make of thermometer do you recommend? 

J. J. (Glenageary). 

As an average strength for tank de- 
velopment with azol you may reckon one 
^uid dram to 7 or 8 oz. of water. At 
60 deg. F. this will take twenty to thirty 
minutes. You may advisedly buy what 
is known as a cheap chemical thermo- 
meter, obtainable for somewhere about 
rs. This may not be precisely accurate, 
but a degree or two either way is of no 
practical consequence, as the error with 
the same instrument is constant. 


Gaslight Portraiture, etc. 
I am wishful to take portraits by gaslight, 
and am using two inverted Bray's burners, 
but have to give exposures of 10-15 seconds. 
Could I by putting muslin screen dyed violet 
between light and subject get a more active 
light? Can you suggest anything? Could 
you tell me anything that will make celluloid 
take a sensitising solution, etc.? 
Е. E. S. (Sheffeld). 
Interposing a screen of any kind will 
not add to but must take away some 
light. The print you send indicates the 
need of diffusing and scattering the light. 
You will probably find milling silk, other- 
wise bolting cloth, as good as anything, 
although it is rather expensive. It 
should be placed about a foot from the 
lamp. The only way to shorten exposure 
is either to use more light, a quicker 
plate, or a larger stop. Nothing in the 
way of a watery solution will sensitise 
celluloid. But a gelatine emulsion similar 
to that used for gaslight or bromide 
papers can be coated on it. 
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Discounting the Bill. 
A hotel in Guernsey has 


made a move. The move 
IS in no way connected 
with a  landslip, but, 


apparently, is due to a 
visit paid to it by Dr. 
Atkin Swan. It has de- 
cided to reduce its tariff—“‘a substantial reduction,” were the 
words of Dr. Swan, when he told the Royal Photographic 
Society about it—to its photographic guests, or at least to those 
of them who are members of the R. P. S. or of any one of the 
affiliated societies. After this intimation photographers may be 
expected to swarm over Guernsey, like wasps in the jam-dish. 
That tight little island will be packed with them three deep, and 
they will always be toppling off its indented coast into the sea. 
It is, of course, a belated recognition of the fact that a photo- 
grapher is not an ordinary person. He is a walking advertise- 
ment of every place he goes to, and if occasionally his pictures 
have the effect of terrifying people away from a place instead of 
luring them to it, is there any form of advertisement that does not 
sometimes act contrarily ? 


Free Board and Lodging. 

Guernsey, anyhow, has done bravely in making a start. As 
the idea gains ground, we may expect the hotels in this larger 
island of ours to adopt it. The mere possession of a camera 
may ultimately entitle us to free board and lodging anywhere in 
the country for a fortnight. It may be the talisman to thaw the 
hearts of landladies. They may have their bath-rooms made 
convertible at will into dark-rooms, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that a photographer, while indoors, must never see the light 
of day. Best of all, this new respect for the photographer may 
trickle down to the hotel waiters, who, in your case, are totally 
oblivious of such things as tips, and to the bright boy in 
buttons, who always looks the other way when you have your 
hand in your pocket, and to the chambermaid, who never hangs 
around the passages when you are about to leave. What with 
hotels that positively refuse to make charges, and railways that 
implore the acceptance of free passes, it will be a gorgeous thing 
to be a photographer in the next generation. 


Shocking Cruelty to an Audience. 

Dr. Atkin Swan, by the way, did a cruel thing. One of his 
pictures was a kind of multum-in-parvo impression of Guernsey 
landscape. There were the rocks, the peaceful kine, the furze 
hedge, the Martello tower, and the microscopic bathers—micro- 


scopic, because the distance was a discreet one, and in the 
Channel Islands when they bathe they are clad only in the 
garment of their chastity. “Now,” said Dr. Swan, “if we put 


on our ‘tele’ lens "—a note of strained expectancy made itself 
felt in the audience at this point, and all eyes were glued upon 
the screen—“ we shall have a close view of—next slide, please! 
—the Martello tower.” We understand that the other is only 
on view at Croydon. 


Moonshine. 

Full justice was done to the pictorial possibilities of Guern- 
sey, however, from the milk-pails of its dairy-maids to the pools 
of its Venuses. It seems that in the month of April—not 
necessarily on the first of that month—you can do a wonderful 


thing in Guernsey. A single picture of the landscape, taken 
at a wide angle, can, by judicious clipping, be divided into 
three, the first of which might bear the title, “A Spring Sym- 
phony,” the second “Refulgent Summer,” and the third 


“Autumn Brew.” Ingenious people might even do something 
with the shavings left over in the process, calling the picture 
“Decrepit Winter,” and sending it to the Salon. (It is always 
the Salon.) But Dr. Swan, though at times he may speak lightly 
of turning a corrugated roof into a thatched one for the sake of 
pictorial effect, or of putting a Union Jack in with the brush, in 
order to conciliate the patriotic sentiment, left Guernsey with a 
note of real feeling. His final picture showed the moonlight 
streaming across the water—somehow the last night you spend 
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at a place is always moonlight—and he said that the recollection 
he carried back with him was that of the calm evening under the 
full moon, when the eerie rocks and caves were silhouetted 
faintly on the sea. Then a man in the audience, in whom senti- 
ment had long since died an unnatural death, got up and asked 
whether the picture was really taken by the light of the moon. 

“It was truly moonshine—every bit of it,” said Dr. Swan. But 
the unsentimental one remained unconvinced. 


A Dip into Poetry. 

I know of one photographic journalist who makes it an open 
boast that he lives on his free samples. He has not had to 
make a purchase from a dealer for the last two years. All his 
wants in the way of materials are supplied direct from the manu- 
facturers, who beg the favour of his acceptance, etc. Free 
samples come to me also, but they are—I will not say, less vaiu- 
able—less tangible than printing papers and toning solutions. 
Some readers, noticing that an occasional verse has rounded oft 
this page, think that I am the fit and proper confidante of their 
sentimental moments, and send me specimens of their poetry. 
Only this week I have received one such specimen from moun- 
tainous Argyllshire, and ánother from gentle Kent. In both 
cases the writers fling their strains to me in a kindly spirit, and 
say, “Doubtless the ' Magpie’ will make something of this." 
But in neither of the two cases do they claim out and out that 
the work is theirs. An awful modesty seems to settle down upon 
them. If it was a picture, I daresay they would write their 
names on the print and scratch them on the negative, and 
exclaim valiantly, “I—this hand—this head—I did it.” But 
when it comes to poetry, one says he found the verses and 
adapted them photographically, and the other writes in a 
detached spirit, “I am sending you a rhyme,” and spots out the 
question of its authorship. The first is from “Т. M.” :— 


The Editor regrets.... 
But also he forgets, 
That the budding photographer does the same, 
When he wakens up to find 
That his print has been declined, 
And that blighted are his hopes of wealth and fame. 


Should the Editor accept 
The silly and inept, 
His status as a critic they’d abuse, 
And to “bulbing " youths unwise, 
He's a blessing in disguise, 
When he saves them from exposure in the * News." 

The other is too iong for the limits of my space, but 
*F. H. B. S." tells me that it was presented to a professional 
friend of his on Christmas morning, accompanied by the giít of 
a lemon. А lemon has an immediate and pathetic appropriate- 
ness to professionals, in whom the springs of emotion are often 
dry, and it may well call forth those unusual tears which brighten 
the eyes. But there are other associations : — 


Its colour is yellow—suggests orthochromatics, 
Good hot lemonade will stave off rheumatics. 


It has a thick skin to protect it from damage, 
lhat reminds one to bear things and never get savage. 


A fastidious critic might object to the rhyming of these two 
couplets; in the one case because they rhyme too well, and in 
the other because they do not rhyme well enough. But, of 
course, it is the sentiment that matters, and that 15 excellent. 
The professional is further implored : — 
When in the studio’s glassy glare 
You say, “Look pleasant, please " 
When the awful exposure must be made, 
And you give the ball a squeeze ; 
When the special enlargement is four months late, 
And you smash an important neg. ; 
When things go right, and when things go wrong, 
Remember this lemon, I beg. 
Well, I hope he will. 
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Lesson. 


N another number of 
this journal we quite 
recently referred 
slightly to control 
in connection with 
the production of en- 
larged negatives. It 
cannot be too clearly 
understood that there 
is no broadly marked 
line of division Бе- 
tween what so many 
people call “ straight ” 
photography and the 
most elaborate and 
intricate method of control printing. 
A platinotype print may be a straight, 
mechanically produced print, the paper 
merely placed in contact with the nega- 
tive, exposed to light, developed, 
washed, and dried; or it may be 
slightly shaded in one part to prevent 
the over-printing of some heavy 
shadow. In principle such a print is 
as truly a controlled print as were the 
large and elaborately controlled platino- 
types of the late Horsley Hinton. The 
difference is one of degree, not of prin- 
ciple. Just as, ethically, the old couplet 
tells us *it is as great a sin to steal 
a pin, as 'tis to steal a greater thing," 
we want to impress on the novice the 
fact that control should begin in a 
small way. Too many workers want 
to jump from the straight P.O.P. to 
the ambitious effects of bromoil. It is 
better and quicker to go gradually, 
step by step, through the various 
simpler methods, acquiring experience, 
increased perception, stronger powers 
of observation, and so on. 

Let us take for to-day's lesson some 
of the methods which may be adopted 
for softening the definition or outlines 
of the picture. Many people begin by 
buying an anastigmat, and then a little 
later find that they want to get some- 
thing softer in the way of definition. 
This is no condemnation of the modern 
lens, for it is easy to soften, but im- 
possible to do good rapid work with a 
lens incapable of giving good defini- 
tion. Possibly the easiest way of soften- 
ing the outlines is to make the print 
on rough paper. With bromide or 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SIMPLE CONTROL 


platinotype the use of rough paper re- 
sults in a print with sharpness and 
unsharpness blended. That is, the 
roughened surface allows the projec- 
tions on the paper to touch the nega- 
tive while the sensitive surface in the 
slight hollows does not do so. Where 
the sensitive surface touches, a sharp 
image results, and where it is not in 
actual contact with the negative a more 
or less blurred image results. P.O.P. 
is not made with rough surface, though 
the same effect may be obtained on 
some of the self-toning matt papers. 
With carbon, of course, the tissue is 
pressed into contact with the negative, 
and a uniformly sharp image results, 
and the subsequent transfer to a rough 
support does not give quite the same 
effect as is obtained by printing with 
the rough surface against the negative. 


The Sensitive Surface Out of Contact: 


As we have already seen, if the sensi- 
tive surface is out of contact with the 
negative (as it is in the hollows of the 
rough-surfaced papers) blur results. 
If, then, we keep the whole of the sen- 
sitive surface “out of contact,” we 
shall get blur everywhere. The degree 
of blur will naturally depend on the 
distance between the film of the nega- 
tive and the sensitive surface of the 
printing paper. It will also depend 
on another point, which we shall men- 
tion presently. Let us, however, for the 
moment, consider how we may con- 
veniently separate the negative film 
and the sensitive paper. The easiest 
way is to carefully clean the back of 
the negative, and put it into the print- 
ing frame wrong way up. That is, 
place the printing paper in contact with 
the glass side of the negative instead 
of the film side. We then have the 
negative and the paper films separated 
by the thickness of the glass of the 
negative. This will produce a con- 
siderable degree of blur, the amount 
depending on the thickness of the 
glass. So that if we have a whole-plate 
or a то by 8 negative on a thin glass 
the blur will be slight in relation to the 
size of our picture. On the other hand, 
with a quarter-plate or 5 by 4 on a 


METHODS. 


fairly thick glass the blur will be rela- 
tively great. With a film negative the 
difference between printing from the 
film side or from the back will be 
almost inappreciable. 


Reversed Laterally. 


Apart from this variable quantity, we 
have the fact that the picture will be 
reversed laterally—that is, what should 
be on the right-hand side will be on 
the left. This effect may be seen in 
the print we reproduce, which is, in 
every-day expression, “the other way 
round." To overcome both these diffi- 
culties, we may carefully select a piece 
of glass free from scratches, bubbles, 
or other marks, and, keeping the nega- 
tive the ordinary way in the printing 
frame, place the clean glass on it first, 
and then on the top of that the printing 
paper. We may, of course, have two 


No. 1. 


sheets of glass, one fairly stout and 
the other as thin as we can obtain, say 
the thinnest and the thickest waste 
negatives we can find. When we wish 
to have a less degree of blur we may 
use instead of glass a sheet, or à couple 
of sheets, of celluloid. 


4 (Supplement) 


The Character of the Light. 


The other point which we alluded 
to above is the light in printing. If 
we print in direct sunlight, the blur 
produced will be less than when we 
employ diffused light. Thus, in direct 
sunlight the rays of light will pass prac- 
tically straight through the thickness 
of the interposed glass or celluloid. In 
the same way the rays of light from 
an electric arc lamp will give little blur, 
or in bromide printing from an іп- 
candescent gas lamp at a distance of 
two or three feet. On the other hand, 
if we keep the frame moving and in- 
clined at various angles to the rays of 
light we shall get a good deal of blur, 
just as we shall if we print in a diffused 
light. Here the rays of hght pass 
obliquely through the glass іп all 
directions, as well as straight through it. 


Enlarging. 


Enlarging gives us several methods 
of softening definition. We may begin 
with the simple expedient of having 
the image on the easel just slightly out 
of focus, but this kind of softening is 
not altogether satisfactory. А better 
plan is to commence the exposure with 
the image quite sharply focussed, and 
then to rack the lens forward very 
slightly, so as to slightly blur the 
image. This racking forward may be 
done very gradually, and the effect pro- 
duced is of a sharp image with a dif- 
fused one superimposed. Another 
method is to place a piece of plain 
glass in front of the lens, the slight 
irregularity of the surface upsetting 
the correction of the lens, and giving a 
pleasing unsharp effect to the enlarge- 


CRITICISMS OF READERS' PRINTS. 


accentuated sideways turn of the eyes, 
giving one the notion of eye strain. But, 
all things considered, the expression is 
decidedly good compared with the majority 
of portrait and figure pictures that reach 
us. Now, with regard to the poise and 
pose of the head—two similar sounding 
words, often confounded, but meaning 
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ment. Of course, a piece of plate-glass 
should not be used, as the surfaces are 
too true. A piece of ordinary window 
glass 1s about right, but it may be well 
to have two or three pieces with vary- 
ing degrees of unevenness, so that for 
any particular negative the exact de- 
gree of blurring which is desired may 
be obtained. 

Other methods are the interposing of 
a piece of bolting silk, fine canvas, or 
"book muslin," tulle, or other fabric 
between the lens and the bromide 
paper, or the burning of a spirit lamp 
below, and just a little in front of, the 
lens of the enlarger. The pale blue 
flame will not fog the paper, and the 
heated and slightly rarefied air pro- 
duces refraction of the rays passing 
from the lens to the easel. 

We have made a series of prints 
from a sharply defined negative, a nega- 
tive, too, which is somewhat strong in 
contrast, so that the contrast em- 
phasises the definition. It must not be 


| 


supposed that we specially advocate 
any of these methods for this particular 
subject. It is, in fact, a subject which 
will bear sharp definition, but it has 
been chosen because the definition and 
contrast are such as to readily illustrate 
our points. Points are often quite ap- 
parent in the original print, and are 
lost in the half-tone reproduction. No. 
1 shows a normal print, while No. 2 
is a print made with a sheet of stout 
celluloid interposed between the nega- 
tive and the printing paper. No. 3 
shows a still greater degree of diffu- 
sion, because instead of a sheet of 


different things. The pose or position, re- 
garded from the spectator’s point of view, 
is quite pleasant, but the poise of the head 
with respect to the body is not quite so 
good. ‘The head is pushed forward a little 
too much, giving one the notion that it 
tends to drag the sitter forward. 

As regards exposure and development of 
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celluloid we placed a sheet of thin 
glass between the negative and the 
paper, and printed in diffused light. 
No. 4, which it will be noticed is the 
reversed print, was made by printing 
through the glass, the printing paper 
being in contact with the glass instead 
of the film side of the negative. In 
this case the print was made in direct 
sunlight, and so the rays of light passed 
straight through the glass. In other 
words, the film of the negative threw 
a shadow through its own glass sup- 
port on to the printing paper, and the 
shadow was fairly sharply defined. Had 
No. 4 been made in diffused light the 
definition would have been softened to 
about the same extent as in No. 3. With 
some subjects reversal of this kind is 
not permissible, but in other cases it 
is quite immaterial, if not sometimes 
an actual improvement. ‘The effects to 
be obtained by the use of rougher 
papers, and by printing through thin 
sheets of celluloid, are so delicate that 
they are scarcely capable of illustration 
by small half-tone blocks. 


NEW readers should note that 
back numbers containing рге- 


vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 

A. P. & Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 


Continued /rom page 5 Supp.emen:. 


the negative there seems nothing to sug- 
gest. The flesh tones are well suggested, 
and we see as much detail as the eye re- 
quires. The general arrangement of the 
leading lines of the composition are 
varied, graceful, and not too conspicuous. 
As was said above, the work is of a very 
creditable and promising character. 
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HERE is a deep-rooted notion in many 

minds that before having one’s por- 
trait taken it is quite essential to put on 
one’s newest clothes and look as prim as 
possible, and assume what the old and 
wise used to call one’s company or best 
manners. 

We are reminded of this by fig. A on this 
page, which gives one the first impression 
that this youngster is considerably bored 
by this photography business, and would 
far rather be in his “very oldest” clothes, 
and enjoying a regular rough and tumble 
romp with his chums out in the garden or 
having a turn with the new skates on the 
frozen pond. Of course, we all know that 
there are a few quiet, sedate boys who are 
never late for school, never kept in for not 
knowing the lessons; are choir-boys now, 
and are destined to become either bishops, 
or burglars, as the fates may decide. But 
these are not the regular thing at all. One's 
idea of a boy is a biped who is overflowing 
with life and energy which has to be 
fired off by romps and rollicking good 
nature. 

Regarded as a technical result, fig. A is 
in many, in fact, in most, ways quite 
excellent. A little more light and shade 


A.—DONALD. 
From the Weckly Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


contrast, i.e. a little more shade on the 
sitter’s left side, would have helped the 
modelling. On this (shadow) side there is 
а /itt/e too much reflected light. The focus 


B.—JESSIE. 
From the Beginners Competition. 


or definition has been adjusted with excel- 
lent judgment. We see quite as much 
detail as is helpful, and, on the 
other hand, there is no part that 
is noticeably fuzzy. The rather 
high up "placing" of the head 
suggests a tall figure, but probably 
this is intentional. The stripy 
collar, of course, attracts atten- 
tion, as all stripy or patterny 
things are very apt to do, but in 
this instance—in the original 
—the slight general  softened 
effect is acceptable and helpful 
in this direction. The reproduc- 
tion being on a slightly reduced 
scale tends to emphasise these 
lines. 

Fig. B is also rather a sedate 
looking young person—too full of 
cares for her short span of years. 
In this instance we do not have 
quite as much definition as the 
subject demands. Here, again, 
also, both sides of the face are too 
evenly lighted, which gives the 
face a flàt, full.moon kind of 
appearance. Although the hair- 
ribbon bow is quite a fashion of 
the moment, it is practically 
always a detracting, and often a 
distracting, feature. Those workers 
who are inclined to favour por- 
traiture will do well to note this 
point, and induce their sitters to 
discard this eve-catching object 


Bv Harry Hawksley. 


for the purposes of camera portraiture. It 
may be *natural" enough, just as a ring 
through the nose or lip may be “natural ` 
to certain dusky-complexioned ladies in 
foreign lands; but being natural 
does not by itself make a thing 
pictorial. 

Note 
square 


that here we have a 
picture, a shape or pro- 
portion that is rarely pleasing. 
and, further, that the head has 
been placed “bang ” in the middle 
—just the one place that is least 
effective. Removing a quarter of 
an inch from the right and left 
sides, and a like amount from the 


top, would vastly improve pro- 
portions and general arrange- 
ments. 


Coming now to fig. C, we have 
a much more ambitious effort, and, 
let us at once say, also a verv 
creditable result. This is here re- 
produced the same size as the 
original, so that readers in this 
instance get a very good notion 
of the warm-toned original print. 
We at once see the advantage of 
or help given by a little more light 
and shade contrast. Although the 
model is not actually looking at 
the lens, yet the expression is a little too 
conscious of “being photographed." This 
is suggested by the rather too strongly 
(Continued оп p. 4 Supplement.) 


C.—GWENLLIAN. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By Rev. J. J. Isaac. 
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HERR TRESSLER ІМ TOLSTOI'S 
"DER LEBENDE LEICHNAHM,." 


Bv 
MADAME D'ORA. 


From the " Northern " Exhibition, 
Manchester. 
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BY WILL CADBY. 


FROST ON THE PINES. 


HOAR 


(See article on p. 137.) 
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G K. CHESTERTON, ESQ. By J. CRAIG ANNAN 
From the One-Man Show by J. Craig Annan now open at “Тһе А. P." Little Gallery, 52. Lond Асте. W.C. 
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We are glad to announce that with the present issue 
a new system has been introduced by our advertisement 
department, which should 
FREE DEPOSIT SYSTEM FOR appeal at once to the great 
“A. P." READERS. number of readers who 
take advantage of THE 
A. P. Sale and Exchange columns. The opening 
months of the year are undoubtedly the best to sell or 
exchange one's old apparatus, or to pick up bargains, 
and no better medium exists than the advertisement 
pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for the purpose. 
We have, moreover, always done our utmost in the 
interests of our readers by strongly advocating the use 
of the deposit system. This has long been a strong 
feature of Тне A. P. Sale and Exchange, and has been 
greatly appreciated by all who have taken advantage of 
it. For those who have not yet tested for themselves 
the efficiency of this system, we would point out that, in 
brief, it is the deposit of the purchase money with us for 
any goods sent on approval to strangers. If a satis- 
factory sale is concluded, the cash is handed to the 
seller. If no sale is effected, the cash is refunded to its 
original owner as soon as we are advised that the goods 
have been safely returned. By this means both parties 
are protected, and the possibility of fraud is reduced to a 
minimum. Hitherto, however, as is the case with all 
other newspapers which have adopted the deposit sys- 
tem, a commission of 24 per cent. has been charged by 
the advertising department to cover working expenses. 
W'e are glad to announce that in future this commission 
will be abolished, and the transaction will be conducted 
by us free of charge. Our readers can therefore depend 
upon their interests being safeguarded when obtain- 
ing goods on approval, and sellers of apparatus will get 
full price for their goods. Now is the time to advertise, 
and our readers should test THE A. P. Free Deposit 
Svstem for themselves without delay. Further parti- 
culars will be found on page 7 Supplement. 
$ s о 
Those who visit Switzerland usually entertain a larger 
ambition than to photograph the little flowers that bloom 
below the perpetual snow-line. But 
PLANT-HUNTING Mr, R. A, Malby's visit last June to 
BY PHOTOGRAPHY. ‘the district between the Rhone and 
the Italian frontier, with the definite 
m of photographing the Alpine flowers in their 
natural habitat, provided an extremely interesting lec- 


ture at the Royal Photographic Society. 


Mr. 
entered very fully into the question of the kit for such 


Malby 


a purpose. His camera was a half-plate tropical 
Sanderson, and he used an aluminium tripod. А ruck- 
sack on the back, which left both arms free, accounted 
for all the paraphernalia. He carried a six, and an 
eight, and a twelve inch lens, three double dark slides, 
and a changing bag, to which last, when in action, the 
focussing cloth was added as an extra precaution, a 
shady place on the higher reaches of the Alps being out 
of the question. 
o 9 & 


Two of Mr. Malby's accessories were of a special 
character. One of these was a bipod for use in front 
of the camera when a long extension was 

A WIND necessary, as it frequently was. This bipod 
SCREEN. was made of two pieces of bamboo, jointed 
somewhat after the fashion of a fishing-rod, the 

lens being cradled in the fork at the crossing of the rods. 
The other contrivance was a wind screen, consisting of 
a piece of calico, six feet long and fifteen inches wide. 
Its length was divided into six or seven spaces, between 
which a tubing was sewn, and into these tubings were 
thrust umbrella ribs, which were fastened at the top, 
but left free at the bottom, so that they could be stuck 
into the soil, and the screen could then take the fre- 
quently irregular character of the ground. The lecturer 
said that the device was suggested to him by Dr. Somer- 
ville Hastings. Wind seems to have been the greatest 
trouble in these Alpine exposures, more especially be- 
cause, a twelve-times screen frequently being used, 
fairly lengthy exposures were a necessity. This piece of 
apparatus is well worth the consideration of other out- 
door photographers who mav have to work in windy 
districts, and require perfect shelter for long exposures. 


e ® ® 


The Shakespeare-Bacon controversy provided a 
merry evening at the Camera Club last week. It cut 
clean across the usual party divi- 

SHAKESPEARE AT sions. Men whose pictorial aims 
THE CAMERA CLUB. and ambitions are closely akin found 
themselves regarding each other for 

the first time with reproach and misgiving. The 
Baconian theory was supported in the most unlikely 
quarters, and Will of Stratford also had his unexpected 
champions. The presence of Sir Samuel Evans, Presi- 
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dent of the Divorce Court, in the chair gave a judicial 
character to the proceedings, and Mr. George Green- 
wood, M.P., in a barrister-like speech of an hour's dura- 
tion, proved up to the hilt that Shakespeare was little 
more than a country clown, and that it was preposterous 
that such a man, of whom the little that was known was 
discreditable, should have written “ Hamlet." Stratford- 
on-Ávon was inclined to hide its diminished head, until 
Mr. Bale Rider arose and glowingly vindicated the 

genius of the Warwickshire yeoman. 

ә e se 

If anything was wanting in the rehabilitation. of 
Shakespeare, it was supplied by Mr. Cavendish Morton, 
who, “ав a rogue and vagabond 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON myself," vigorously upheld the 
TO GO ON. claims of strolling Will. In Mr. 
Morton's view, the man who wrote 
the plays was a splendid degenerate, and not a reserved 
ascetic such as Bacon. The bard of Avon was half 
brain, half blood. Mr. Morton had himself acted 
Othello as Shakespeare intended him to be acted— full 
of elemental savagery—and his audience simply couldn't 
stand it. The absence of the MSS., the cavalier way 
in which the plays were treated in Shakespeare's time, 
Shakespeare's apparent indifference to the products of 
his own genius—all these are not matters that weigh 
with Mr. Morton. The drama in the Shakespearean 
era was very much in the same condition as the picture- 
palace plays of to-day. | For writing a story for the 
picture palace some poor wight receives ten shillings, 
promptly spends it, forgets all about it, and tries to crib 
another plot. And we were asked to believe that this 
was what happened with Macbeth, and Lear, and the 
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E have on previous occasions referred to the remarkable 

success of THE А. P. competitions, and the enormous 
number of entries that reach this office in the course of a year. 
Two recent competitions, however, have proved so popular and 
have each produced so great a number of entries that the task 
of judging the prints has been no light one, and has demanded 
a considerable amount of time and attention. 


THE ENLARGEMENT COMPETITION. 

This competition undoubtedly attracted widespread interest, 
and the decidedly high quality of the entries, apart from their 
quantity, necessitated very careful discrimination in awarding 
the prizes. It was essential, however, to arrive at a definite 
idea concerning the value of the enlargements when compared 
with the originals. This was necessary because in many cases 
irreproachable enlargements were sent in, with practically no 
other qualification than their pictorial excellence, but in no 
way carrying out the idea on which the competition was based. 
A great number of enlargements, therefore, good both for their 
pictorial quality and technique, had to be passed over for this 
reason. 

On the contrary, a considerable proportion of the entries 
complied with the chief condition, which, as our readers will 
remember, was that a successful pictorial result should be pro- 
duced by enlargement from some unsuspected corner of an 
apparently unsatisfactory snapshot when taken as a whole ; and 
it was from amongst these latter that the prize- winners were finally 
selected. We hope to reproduce some of the winning enlarge- 
ments, accompanied bv the complete original snapshots, in an 
early issue. 

The following is the award list :— | 

1st Prize (Two Guineas): C. Kroon, 19, Spoorstraat, Alkmaar, 
Holland. 

2nd Prize (One Guinea): A. Cowan Thomson, 6, Atlantic Ter- 
race E., Weston-super- Mare. 

Two Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each: Frank W. Gardner, 135, 
Vaughan Road, Ilarrow, and J. H. Stevens, 4, West Bank Road, 
Liverpool, E. 

Hon. Mention: H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington ; Miss Rideout, 
London, S.W. ; Gino Belotti, Milan, Italy; C. Wills, Streatham ; 
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ENLARGEMENT AND BROMOIL COMPETITIONS. 
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rest. Evidently Stratford-on-Avon is good for a little 
longer. 


е $ % 

A table for exposures for autochrome plates, calcu- 
lated on the basis of some previous sensitometric 
observations, is given by Lieut.-Col. 
Houdaille in the Photo-Revue for 
November roth, 1912. Necessarily, it 
can only be approximate, varying 
with atmospheric conditions and the nature of the sub- 
ject. But the following is put forward as a rough guide 
to the duration of the exposure in seconds for outdoor 
subjects, the lens working at F/10:— 


AN AUTOCHROME 
EXPOSURE-TABLE. 


Hours. Deere 555 a 
5 a.m 2 pt | 75 
6 ES сз 37 
7 Tem 75 25 
8 — 37 20 
9 75 2 I5 

IO 37 20 12 
II 25 15 II 
Noon 20 13 IO 

I p.m 25 15 II 
2 37 20 I2 
3 75 25 15 
4 5 37 20 
5 P 75 25 
6 = = 37 
7 wer м E 75 


The observer adds that for extra-rapid plates the figures 
of the above table may be taken as hundredths of 
seconds. 


Edgar S. Kemp, Notting Hill; G. Forbes Brodie, Glasgow ; 
Robert Ure, Glasgow; T. F. Brogden, Scarborough; C. Upton 
Cooke, Islington; C. G. Kirkus, Liverpool; Herbert Breach, 
Chelmsford. 


THE BROMOIL COMPETITION. 


The entries in this competition, which proved nearly as 
popular as that for enlargements, showed, firstly, how wide- 
spread the bromoil process has become, and, secondly, that 
it is a process for the few and not for the many. While a 
considerable number of the entries were excellent, and indi- 
cated that their producers had both a good control of the pro- 
cess, and had set out with a definite object in view, a much 
greater number unfortunately were made under the impression 
that so long as the bromide prints supplied from this office 
were turned into bromoils and the original outline sufficiently 
concealed, nothing further was required. We have more than 
once emphasised the point that in bromoil work, as in all phases 
of pictorial photography, where individual control is exercised, 
success is only attained when the worker sets out on a well- 
defined course and with a clear idea as to what he is aiming 
at. Unfortunately, many of the entries in this competition 
showed considerable indecision as to a preconceived result. The 
awards were made as follows :— 


1st Prize: H. E. Franzmann, 4, Manor Gardens, Merton Park, 
Surrev. 

2nd Prize: Fred Judge, 50, Havelock Road, Hastings. 

3rd Prize: Bertram Cox, 12, Queen's Crescent, Lincoln. 

4th Prize: G. B. Clifton, 17, Culmington Road, Ealing, W. 

Hon. Mention: J. Tateson, Sheffield ; A. Humphries, Wimble. 
don; Miss Mary C. Eames, Stratford-on-Avon; Miss Frances 
Pitt, Bridgnorth ; Rev. A. E. Corner, Bournemouth ; Francis A. 
Tinker, Sheffield ; Herbert Harmsworth, Brighton ; Wm. Howat, 
Glasgow. 

We hope shortly, at the conclusion of the present exhibition 
at the “A. P. Little Gallery,” to exhibit a number of examples, 
including the winning prints, from both the above competitions. 
They promise to make an extremely interesting exhibition. 
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LTHOUGH the seasons have no well-marked 

division in this country, owing to the extra- 

ordinary variations that obtain in the weather 

conditions from time to time, there is one 
factor, however, that can be regarded as definite. This 
is the light. During February—no matter whether it 
is a fine or a rainy month--a marked improvement in 
the quality and quantity of daylight available for photo- 
graphic work occurs. In Гне A. P. Exposure Table of 
last week this fact was duly noted, and the times there 
given for exposures on various subjects will be found to 
be considerably altered from those of the preceding two 
months, when the light was at its worst. 


February Fill-dyke. 

With the assurance, therefore, that a greater margin 
of daylight is allowed him, the worker can now under- 
take certain outdoor photographs with greater con- 
fidence. As there has been no lack of rain lately, the 
flooded countryside possesses a new beauty of its own. 
True, it may not appeal to the farm-owners; but as the 
rain is there, make the most of it, and turn it to account 
for picture-making, if possible. The flooded fields, 
overflowing streams, where in dry weather we have 
willows, osiers, and river-bank subjects, present an 
entirely new aspect, and one that will surely appeal to 
the pictorial worker. 

A stretch of what at another time may be uninterest- 
ing fen land or flat fields now becomes a shimmering 


lake, reflecting the setting sun, and broken here and. 


there with patches of protruding scrub and a few broken 
posts. 

In the parts of the country not flooded ploughing 
scenes can be found; hedgers are busily at work trim- 
ming hedgerows, and afford some striking figure studies 
for the hand-camera man. Corn is being threshed tn 
dry days, whilst towards the end of the month the lambs 
make their appearance, and add to the beauty of the 
countryside. 

The present month is also the ideal one for starting a 
series of tree photographs. Articles on this subject 
have frequently appeared in the pages of Tue A.P., and 
while technically it is an easy matter, pictorially the 
results can be made of the greatest interest, and, in 
addition, the educative value of a series of trees taken at 
different periods throughout the year cannot be over- 
estimated. At this time of year they are bare of foliage, 
thus the characteristic shapes and peculiarities of their 
branches may be well studied. Their boles also are not 
obscured by shadows, as they will be later on. 
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Pictorial Work for the Amateur Photographer in 


FEBRUARY = 


The present time, too, is a good one to start making 
a comparative series of pictures illustrating the months 
or the seasons. A view of a favourite bit of landscape 
taken in February, apart from its intrinsic value, would 
act as an excellent foil to one of the same spot taken in 
June or July. The one has everything at its barest; 
the other at its fullest life. 

There is every possibility, however, of continuing 
winter photography—that is, snow and skating scenes— 
during February, and, with the increase in the value of 
the light, it is possible to deal more effectively with the 
latter subject than during the darker days of December 
and January. Focal-plane shutter work of a fairly high 
speed can be attempted of skating pictures, and with a 
lens working at F/8 and extra-rapid plates, good expo- 
sures can be secured. The nature of such a subject, 
however, will render the result somewhat of the black- 


By Hilton Pearson (Canada). 
From ihe Weekly Competition. 
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and-white order; but this is difficult to avoid, no matter 
how full the exposure may be. 


Mists and Clouds. 

Upon whether the worker is living near the coast or 
inland depend the opportunities for securing fine mist 
effects or brilliant cloud studies. Inland, the presence 
of rain and flooded fields, combined with the sudden 
raising of temperature that occurs during February, is 
responsible for the mists that envelop the landscape. 
Over fields and in woodlands these misty effects cannot 
bc over-estimated for pictorial purposes. No amount 
of after-processes or control in picture making will ever 
come within measurable distance of the atmospheric 
effects obtained when Dame Nature takes the matter in 
hand. 

Near the coast the mists have no opportunity of re- 
maining long, as sea-breezes quickly dispel them; and 
when favoured with a clear view of the February sky, 
especially if sunlight is present, there is a fine oppor- 
tunity for securing characteristic cloud forms. February 
clouds are of either the scattered or heavy rainy type, 
and totally different from the fine-weather cumulus or 
even the thunder clouds of summer time. In any case 
it will be wise for the photographer who undertakes 
outdoor work in February to be suitably equipped to 
contend with the weather. Stout, well-greased boots 
are necessary when tramping over sodden fields, and a 
mackintosh and a waterproof focussing cloth will also 
be useful adjuncts in view of the frequent possibility of 
drenching showers. 


February 1o, 1913. 


Although the last month of winter so far as the 
calendar is concerned, February is frequently the first 
month of spring for many camera users to whom indoor 
work makes little or no appeal, and the revival of 
enthusiasm and interest in photographic work generally 
should be one of the outstanding features of the month. 


Rendering Tone Values. 

A practical point that has to be borne in mind by the 
outdoor photographer at this time of year is that on dull 
days there is usually an entirely different range of tone 
values or lights and shades as compared with bright 
weather clear-air effects. In the latter condition of light 
and air the contrasts of a subject may, and often do, 
range from extreme brightness to strong dark shadows; 
but in dull weather, and more especially when the air is 
full of fine mist or vapour, fhe range of tones is very 
considerably reduccd, and may be only one-fourth or 
one-fifth as long as the range in fine weather. The 
photographer may notice something of this when at 
work, but should a few hours intervene between expo- 
sure and development this important difference may 
easily be lost sight of in the usual anxieties connected 
with development. The result is that the worker tries 
to get his negative to show a range of density contrasts 
such as he is accustomed to get in fine weather. For- 
tunately, the plate is often wiser than he is, and refuses 
to give such contrasts. If he is persistent and forces 
development, the chances are that the result will not be 
so true to nature as it would have been without the 
forcing or falsification. 
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HE copying of line subjects, 
such as engravings and docu- 
ments, demands a different proce- 
dure than that followed when 
gradation of light and shade is de- 
sired. For line work the negative 
must have intensity and contrast. 
The dark pprtions of the original, 
such as the lines of a drawing or 
the writing of a document, should 
be represented on the negative prac- 
tically transparent, "clear glass,” 
as the worker says, and the high 
lights, that is the surface— generally 
paper—on which the drawing is 
made must be opaque. 

Special plates are on the market 
suitable for this work. They con- 
tain a moderate amount of silver iodide with considerable silver 
bromide. For this reason a moderate, but not excessive, addi- 

tion of potassium bromide is made to the developer. 

I wish to set forth briefly my plan of carrying out line copying, 
and recommend it as giving, in my experience, better and more 
uniform results than the methods generally used. 

I use a slow isochromatic plate. The copy, if matt-surfaced, 
is illuminated with light directly in front, so as to avoid 
shadow effects from the grain of the paper, which lateral light- 
ing will cause. The exposure should be full, but not excessive, 
and the lens stopped down only enough to cut off oblique rays, 
which will act like diffuse light, and thus interfere with the 
desired result. The stopping should, therefore, be just sufficient 
to get the parallel rays from the copy. 

It is well known that orthochromatic plates tend towards 
giving intensity in the negative. Оп this account a strong de- 
velopment is not desirable if half tones or a nice gradation is 
required. Hence for portraiture a somewhat dilute developing 
solution is to be used, especially with rapid plates, but in the 
work under consideration I recommend a rather concentrated de- 
veloper, with, as noted above, only a moderate amount of pot. 


COPYING LINE 
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bromide—that is, less than the pro- 
portion usually employed. I use 
only hydroquinone, sodium sulphite, 
and potassium carbonate. The fol- 
lowing formulas have been satis- 
factory. 


Hydroquinone ...... 4 gm. or 60 gr. 
Soda sulphite (dry) 16 gm. ог 4oz. 
Water .......... 300 c.c. or то fluid oz. 


(B.) 
Pot. carbonate ...... 30 gm. or 1 oz. 
Water .......... 300 c.c. or 10 fluid oz. 
Bromide in small amount. 


S 


| 


For use mix equal parts of these 


and use without dilution. Allow ( ЖА em 
the image to attain the maximum 


density, which may be readily judged by looking through it. If 
the plate is kept as much as possible from the ruby light during 
development, there is no risk of fog, and the action may be pro- 
longed until the image is clearly seen on the back of the plate. 

I wish to note here that hydroquinone is especially susceptible 
to temperature, a cold solution may be nearly inactive, therefore 
the temperature of the developing fluid should not be below 
60 deg. F. (15.5 deg. C.). This peculiarity of hydroquinone 
should be borne in mind in making the solution. 

When sufficient intensity is obtained, the plate is placed in a 
weak acid bath for a few minutes, rinsed, and fixed either in 
plain hypo or in the acid fixing bath. I prefer the plain bath, 
as I have found the acid fixing bath to produce at times a slight 
opalescence. A negative made in this manner rarely needs any 
further treatment for increasing intensity. 

Orthochromatic plates have a special advantage over other 
forms in the copying of old manuscripts, which are apt to be 
yellow in the high lights. The orthochromatism here acts 
specially in securing a negative which gives a perfectly white 
background in the reproduction.—Z rom the “ Proceedings” ef the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia. 
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[E production of a portrait 
zi by the aid of photography is, 
"б to a certain extent, a simple enough 
matter, yet there are many pitfalls into 
which the beginner is likely to stumble, 
and it is only by a careful study of the 
various conditions of light and shade 
which go to produce good “modelling” that the amateur is 
likely to have anything like success in his efforts. 

No occasion should be missed of studying the work of the 
leaders in this branch, and careful note should be made of 
how the light and shade are distributed in the most pleasing 
examples. This observation should also be exercised in real 
life, watching the various and flecting effects of the light and 
shade as people move about, both indoors and out. Much 
can be learned in this manner, and one soon begins to realise 
that most people appear to greater advantage in some lights 
than they do in others. This is much more evident indoors 
than in the open air. 

Experiment on a Cast. 

Before proposing to make any special portrait, say, in an 
ordinary room, some preparations should be made, so as to 
gain an acquaintance with the conditions under which the 
work will have to be done. The handiest way to do this is 
to obtain the loan of a good plaster bust, as large as you can 
get it. (Any dealer in gold paint will willingly lend such 


First plate exposed. Camera shittec after each exposure. Mudel remains 
stationary. Exposure increased as the camera is moved round towards the 
shadow side. 


By J. PEAT MILLAR. E 


Special to “The A. P. and P. N.” 


an article, as they generallv have a few which have been 
supplied by the makers of the gold paint to show how it can 
be applied.) 

Having secured vour plaster cast, a number of small plates 
should be exposed on it in various lights, and a note made of 
the positions of the window, model, and camera for further 
reference. A note of the exposure given should aiso be kept, 


Second plate exposed. Camera remains in.sawe position. Model turned 
round after each exposure. Exposures all the same. 


also time of day and the plate used (unless the same brand 
and speed are always used). All those details should be 
marked on a print taken from the negative so madc. 


A Plate-saver. 


The making of these trials need not be expensive, as four 
photographs can be taken on a quarter-plate. To do this, 
fit a piece of thin cardboard or thick opaque paper the full 
size of the camera back, between the reversing back and the 
camera ; then mark the size of a quarter-plate in the centre 
of this, just where a plate will come when in the dark slide ; 
then divide this in four and cut out one of thequarters. When 
placed in position in the camera this will protect threc- 
quarters of the plate while the fourth is being exposed. Bv 
turning the card from right to left another quarter can be 
exposed. The third quarter is exposed by turning the card 
upside down, and the fourth bv again turning the card, this 
time from left to right. This is a very simple arrangement 
for producing four negatives of a small size on a large plate. 
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When making the trial exposures it is best to follow some 
definite plan, so as to be able to repeat the same lighting at 
any future date. As an example, we will place the cast near 
the centre of the room, say, six feet back from the window, 
and beyond the window, say, two feet; the wall or back- 
ground three feet beyond that again. We then place the 
camera with its back towards the window and expose No. 1. 
This gives us a full front light, with very little shadow. 

Then, without shifting the cast, we move the camera round 
in a circle until we get the light at one side of the camera. 
Here we expose No. 2. This gives us three-quarter light and 
one-quarter shade, a very common studio lighting. The 
camera is now moved round a little further and No. 3 
exposed, and we get a result with a little more shade and 
less light. We now move the camera round again until it 
is almost facing the light and expose No. 4. We here get 
a result which takes us into the realm of “fancy” lighting. 

No reflectors were used, and the exposure was increased a 
little as we moved round towards the shadow side, viz., first, 
1 second; second, 14 seconds; third, 2 seconds; fourth, 
3 seconds. 

Various Effects. 


Our next experiment was to shift the model to the opposite 
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end of the room and make other four exposures. This time the 
camera remained in the centre of the floor, and the model 
was turned on its own axis each time, which gave us quite 
different effects from the first set when the camera was 
moved. The exposures in the second set were all the same, 
no other reflectors being used than the room’s light walls. 

Now, having secured good negatives from all those, we 
have only to print proofs with details on each, and, when we 
go to make a portrait of a living sitter, have only to select 
one of the poses, place the model in the same position, give 
plenty of exposure, and we should obtain a satisfactory result 
first time. Care must be taken that the sitter’s head is no 
higher than was the plaster cast when the experiments were 
made, or a slightly different lighting will result. 

A certain amount of top light must be obtained, and in a 
room with an ordinary window this can only be got by keep- 
ing the head of the sitter well below the middle bar or sash 
of the window. (Keep the top half of the window entirely 
clear and uncovered by blinds, etc. The lower half should 
be partly or entirely obscured.) Do not grudge the exposure. 
Under-exposure is the cause of more failures than anything 
else. Develop for a soft, well-graduated negative, avoid 
hardness at any cost, and all should be well. 


— — — 


THE LATE EARL OF CRAWFORD. 


HE death of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford, K.T., 

F.R.S., removes not only one of the most striking figures of 
the British aristooracy, but also a scientist of considerable 
distinction, a great antiquarian and bibliophile, and, not least, a 
photographer of по mean attainments. Photographically 
speaking, Lord Crawford belonged to an earlier generation. It 
is true that not many years have.elapsed since he was taking 


an active part in photographic affairs, but generations succeed 


each other quickly in photography, and the nineties seem already 
to belong to a remote past. 

It was in 1894 that Lord Crawford was elected a member of 
the Royal Photographic Society. He was made a Fellow in the 


Tue LATE EARL or CRAWFORD, K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.P.S. 
(From the fortrait by Reginald Craigie.) 


following year, and from 1897 until 19oo he served as presi- 
dent, being succeeded by Mr. Dalhmeyer. His last appearance 
at the society was just three years ago. He was then suffering 
greatly from asthma, a complaint which accounted for the 
rarity of his public appearances in recent years. But he occu- 
pied the chair at the annual general meeting, inducted Lord 
Redesdale into the presidency, and showed himself to be wonder- 
fully in touch not only with the details of the society's concerns, 
but with the latter-day progress of photography. 

Another photographic institution in which the Earl of Craw- 
ford took a great amount of interest was the Camera Club. He 
was a well-known figure in the old days at Charing Cross Road, 
and the formation of the new club three years ago at once gained 
his hearty support, and he became its first president. He pre- 
sided over the Camera Club gatherings on some of the more 
important occasions. He was also identified with the Affiliation 
of photographic societies, and was for many years chairman of 
J. H. Dalimeyer, Ltd., retiring in 1905 on account of failing 
health. 

The Earl of Crawford was a man to whom method was a 
second nature. His work-room at his home in Cavendish Square 
was a remarkable apartment, fitted with a large number of desks 
and cabinets, presumably a separate one for each of the many 
interests which occupied his attention. Few are aware of the 
curious by-ways of thought and life of which he had an exact 
knowledge. Among his published works was one, of which only 
fifty copres were printed, on such a subject as billiard markings! 
He was also deeply interested in historical subjects, naturally, 
as his own lineage carried him back far into Scottish history. 

His annual addresses from the chair of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society supply an index to his many intellectual activi- 
ties. On the first of such occasions he urged upon photo- 
graphers the adoption: of the metric system of weights and 
measures; indeed, in the seventies, he himself had served on a 
committee of the House of Commons formed to draft a Bill on 
that subject. On another occasion he addressed, not the 
society, but the Government, begging them to set up in museums 
and national collections a photographic establishment for the 
service of the public. His trusteeship of the British Museum, 
he said, had made him familiar with the constant requests for 
permission to photograph some object or other, thus entailing 
considerable trouble for the limited staff. He suggested, there- 
fore, that a department primarily devoted to photography should 
be attached, first to the British Museum and ultimately to every 
national collection. 

His acts of kindness are often not of the sort that can well 
be made public, but they are cherished by those to whom they 
were done, and by those who, here and there, were privileged 
to see them. Не had a caustic way with bores at society meet- 
ings, but to the inexperienced and to the nervous he was always 
kind. One photographer remembers him years ago taking the 
nervous reader of a paper by the arm, leading him down to 
coffee, and devoting himself to him without a spice of patronage. 
as though the one were not a noble Earl and the other not 
merely a humble photographer. 
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и \ чац My НЕ following number when R=! (i.e. copying equal size SS 
а Ww МУИ 4% method of reckon- 15 taken as unity. 
ix "v2 | ing exposures for en- The ratios* are as follows : — 
эк ы larging is designed to Exp. No.(N.) Ratio К.) Exp. No (N.) Капо( К.) Exp. No.(N.) Ratio. R. 
avoid all arithmetical I 1°00 2} 2715 6} 404 
m calculations in the r1 1'24 3 2'56 8 4°66 
"a dark-room. 1] I'52 4 300 10 5 35 
Tv The variable factors 2 1:53 5 3°49 13 0713 
p which have to be dealt with are Now, since the lens is movable with reference to the board, 
Es i. The lens diaphragm. the zero, or starting point, for the measurements along the board 
Us 2. The illuminant, must be the position of the negative. This is assumed to be 
о 3. The density and colour of the fixed. Hence it is required to find, for each of the above ratios, 
DE negative. the two conjugate foci of the lens used, i.e., the distance from 
D 4. The degree or ratio of enlargement. the negative to the lens, and from the lens to the easel. These 
5. The speed of the bromide paper. two distances added together give the length “negative to easel,” 
With reference to 1, since there is no object in using a small which must be marked off on the board, in bold figures, with the 
stop, provided the lens has a flat field, except in cases where the exposure numbers (not the ratios) proper to the various ratios. 
easel and negative are tilted to correct distortion, it is assumed The well-known formule for a lens of “f " inches focus, where 
that the worker will use always the same stop. The stop factor “К” is not less than unity, are:— 
Bi thus becomes constant. Inches from lens to easel=f (R+1). 
езді With reference to 2, this, in the case of artificial light, is Inches from ев negative = 128: lens to easel 
em assumed to be constant, while any ordinary actinometer can be K. 
A used to measure the actinic 
" quality of daylight. 
M Regarding 3, the “printing 
m time" of a negative is capable 
be of being expressed as a number. 
This may be read directly by 
means of a densitometer, or ex- К 
pressed as the time of exposure NEG 100 80 64. 51 40 32 5 20 16 13 10 8 6% 5 4 З Rie 
necessary to obtain a good con- 
гі tact bromide print. It is im- К 
we material Sheher this time be 3. EASEL | Ih R 2 RRI 456% 
long or short, provided that all 
8 negatives are printed at a stan- 
ЕХ dard distance from а stan- 
EE dard light, and that the same 
brand of bromide paper be 
1% always used for the test prints. Fig. r. 


The writer makes a practice of 
thus taking “proof ” copies from 
ы his negatives, and of noting the 
н exposure on the negative еп- 
velopes. This method is superior 
to the densitometer method, 
since it automatically takes 
account of colour of negative. 

With reference to 4, the 
ratio of enlargement is allowed 
for by marking, at different dis- 
tances along the board on which 
the enlarging easel slides, a 
series of numbers, which increase 
as the easel recedes from the | || 7“... 
lens, and which represent the 
" relative exposures proper to the | 
| position of the easel, i.e., to Fig. 2. 
the ratio of enlargement. 

Then, when the exposure has to be calculated, a glance at the 


I LIGHT 5 6:810 1316 20 2532 40 51 64 80 100 150 164 200 256 LIGHT 


2NEG 10080 64514032 25 20 16 18 10 8 65 4 5 Rk 
JEASEL | КІЛРРА5 4 5 Gh 


For example, using a 6 inch lens, we have:— 


. board will give the reading to be applied to the meter. In order Ratio. R. Lens to Easel, ins. Lens to Neg., ins. Neg. to Easel, ins. 
a to facilitate the construction of the latter, it is important that Too 1 108 24. 
ү these exposure numbers should run in “geometrical progression,” 1:24 13 45 10:94 24 3 
7 and it will be found convenient to take each number as 126 per 1°52 151 99 25 
à cent. of the one next below it. Thus, between any pair of 1'83 17 93 203 
" numbers of which the higher is double the lower, two other inter- 2718 9 1 
ce mediate numbers are obtained. 2:56 24 53 22 7 
Ж Starting at unity, such a series of numbers will then run :— 390 ты one ve 
me 1, 14, 14, 2, 24, 3, 4» 5» 64, 8, 10, etc. 4. 5 А 24% 37 4 
а It is now necessary to fix the positions of the exposure num- 4:66 34 73 4133 
as bers on the board carrying the easel. This is done by first find- 5°35 381 713 4543 
at ing for each exposure number (“N ”) its corresponding ratio of бїз 42°75 6°97 49°72 
ote enlargement (“К”), and thence deducing the positions of the = 
"E easel for the particular lens used. For convenience, the exposure * The formula from which these are calculated is К = 24/ М—1. 
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The marks 1, 1}, 14, 2, etc. would, therefore, be marked on the 
board at points 24, 241, 25, 261, etc., inches respectively from the 
position of the negative carrier. Ihe marks should be “stag- 
gered " diagonally across the board if they tend to come too close 
together. é 

The above calculations are, it is true, somewhat tedious to 
make; but, once done, the information necessary in the dark- 
room is instantly available. 

The calculator or meter is made of fixed and movable card. 
board scales, and its construction is somewhat like that of an 
actinometer scale. For daylight enlarging an extra scale, that 
of the light values must be introduced. The scales are all 
equally spaced, and all consist of series of numbers in geometri- 
cal progression between the limits likely to be met with in each 
case. The appearance of a scale for an artificial light enlarger 
is given in fig. 1. 

A scale for a daylight enlarger is shown in fig. 2. 

Details regarding each scale are given later. 

To use the meter, move the slide which carries scales 2 and 3 
until the “ Negative number ” (scale 2) is under the arrow-head in 
fig. 1, or the “Light number ” (scale т) in fig. 2, as the case may 
be. Then, under the “Easel number” (scale 3), which is the 
number at which the easel is standing when the apparatus is 
focussed, is found the exposure on scale 4. In fig 2 the arrow- 
heads below the exposure scale must first be clamped in line. 

The position of the arrow-heads in both figs. 1 and 2 will 
depend upon the speed of Bromide paper used; thus account is 
taken of the last of .he variable factors. 

The arrow-heads are fixed by trial as follows :— 

(a) For an artificial illuminant. 

Make an enlargement from a negative whose density number 
is accurately known, finding the correct exposure by a trial slip 
of paper in the ordinary way. Take care that development is 
carried as far as it will go. On the meter then set the easel 
number over the correct exposure as found, and on the fixed 
part of the card, above the negative number, insert the arrow- 
head and label it with the name of the paper used. 
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(b) For a daylight enlarger. 

In this case the exposure scale is movable, but for any par- 
ticular paper it is clamped in position by means of common tie- 
clips. A small strip of the fixed cardboard base, on which the 
“light ” scale is marked, should therefore project below the ex- 
posure scale and carry an arrow-head. To set the scale, make 
an enlargement as in (a) above, testing the light immediately 
beforehand. Then set the “negative” and “light” numbers in 
line, and move the “Exposure " scale till the proper exposure, as 
found, is immediately below the “easel” number. Then clamp 
the exposure scale and insert the two arrow-heads, as in fig. 2, 
labelling them with the name of the paper used. 

The following points with reference to the scales should be 
noted : — 

Scale 1. These are seconds of actinometer time, and the scale 
reads from left to right. 

Scale 2. The “density " numbers read from right to left. 

Scale 3. The “easel” numbers are the exposure numbers 
marked on the board. 

Scale 4. This scale, as does the last, reads from left to right. 
For convenience, exposures of less than one minute are given іп 
seconds. To save the reader calculation, the following list of 
numbers in geometrical progression is given : —0'315, 0397» О 5, 
0'623, 0794, 1, 14, 14, 2, 24, 3, 4. 5, 6}, 8, 10, 13, 16, 20, 25, 
32, 40, 51, 64, 8o, 100, 150, 164, 206, 256. 

It will be seen that in writing out the scales it is immaterial 
where any scale begins or ends with reference to the others. 
Scales should be placed on their cards so that no likely com- 
bination of circumstances (e.g. a big enlargement from a dense 
negative on a dull day) will bring the “answer” beyond the last 
readings at either end. Indeed, in first setting the scales of a 
daylight enlarging meter, it will usually be found best to leave 
one of them blank (preferably No. 3 scale, as it is the shortest) 
until the test enlargement has been made, and then to write this 
scale in, so placing it that the No. 4 scale does not have to be 
clamped unduly far out to either side. 
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SLIDES FOR TOY LANTERNS. 


ЖЕ other day a young friend of mine showed me with pride 
his new magic-lantern and the slides belonging to it. The 
lantern was of small size, but efficient for its purpose; the 
slides were of the usual lithographic kind. Why, thought I, 
should not photographic slides be made in small sizes to fit toy 
lanterns? 

I took the measure of his slides, viz., 23 in. wide, including 
the wooden frame, sight size 12 in. circular, or so; and 1 
went home and thought about it. I looked out some negatives 
containing animals, trains, and other things that appeal to the 
boyish mind, and picked out those that had bits small enough 
to come within the maximum size, which was a quarter of a 
standard lantern plate. As a matter of fact, I did not cut my 
lantern plates into quarters, but in half, as the subjects admitted 
of being shown as a continuous length, і.е., pushed through 
part at a time. The cutting was done with a diamond, though 
the thin glass on which lantern plates are coated can be cut 
pretty well with the sixpenny glass-cutters of commerce, espe 
cially when they are new. The pieces were printed by contact, 
as usual; it would be quite practicable, however, to reduce a 
larger picture on to the tiny slide in the camera if means are 
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devised of holding the plate in focus. They were mounted for 
showing as follows: For each slide a piece of thin cardboard 
was cut, 2ğ in. wide and 6} in. long—the length does not matter 
so long as it allows of easy handling—with a rectangular hole 
cut in the middle a little smaller all round than the slide. The 
latter was then fixed over the hole with seccotine, with the glass 
side to the card, and small pieces of card were stuck on at each 
end of it so as to be flush with the film side, the join being then 
bound down with pieces of thin tough paper, on which titles 
were written. For each slide two narrow slips of cigar-box wood 
were cut with a sharp knife, about } in. wide, and stuck down 
flush with the top and bottom edges of the card, on the same 
side as the slide. These being a good deal thicker than the 
slide project enough to protect the film from rubbing when in 
use, or when stored, as there is no cover glass. The title was 
written on the film side, and the direction that the side with the 
title should be towards the lamp was enough to ensure their 
being shown the right wav round. Many improvements will 
no doubt suggest themselves over this method of mounting, but 
the result was a serviceable. and, I hope, fairly durable set cf 
slides. 


Mr. George Eastman, head of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
has handed over to the trustees of the University of Rochester, 
U.S.A., a gift of half a million dollars, which is to be applied to 
the establishment of a co-ordinate college for women, and an 
endowment for the University. It is expected that fully soo 
women will be enrolled in the new college as soon as it is 
opened. The building and accessories will cost about 300,000 
dollars. 


Photographs Wanted.—4A reader of THE A. P. is desirous of 
obtaining a photograph showing a factory chimney, or, if 
possible, a group of chimneys, with dense smoke. The photo- 
graph may include the actual factory buildings, but the chief 
point to be illustrated is a really smoky manufacturing neigh. 
bourhood. Our correspondent states that he is willing to pay 
тоз. for a suitable picture, gs. for tic second choice, and zs. 64. 
for any others that might be kept. Photographs must be 
original. Those not accepted will be returned if stamped labels 


are enclosed. If any of our readers have such prints as are 
required, they should be sent to the Editor of THE A. P. during 
the next week, when they will be duly forwarded. 


The Directors of Lilywhite, Ltd., entertained their staff on 
Wednesday, January 22, to tea and supper at the Central Hall, 
Halifax. The proceedings were enlivened by a inusical pro- 
gramme and a short whist drive. Тһе staff were warmly wel. 
comed on the part of their hosts in a graceful speech by one of 
the directors, who pointed out to them that the interests of the 
workpeople were those ot the firm, and that as the firm prospered 
so would the workpeople. Mr. A. F. Sergeant, the former pro- 
prietor of the Halifax Photo Co., and now managing director of 
Lilywhite, Ltd., feelingly acknowledged the help of his co- 
workers in the past, also giving an interesting résumé of the 
progress of the firm from its inception. The indoor staff were 
entirely responsible for the musical items and an amusing sketch 
entitled *Photography Illustrated." 
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THE FAN, LY MADAME D'ORA. 
From the " Northern’ E«hibition, Manchester. 
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MURREN AFTER A SNOWSTORM. 


MORE SWISS SNOWSCAPES. 25 


T has often been said that we need not go far afield 


to find subjects for photography. There is even 
more truth in this assertion when applied to Swit- 
zerland. At home it is certainly difficult, at times, 
to see the subjects, for, although they are there right 
enough, we are so used to their setting that they do 
not readily impress us. But in Switzerland, especially 
in the winter, they are in evidence on all sides directly 
one gets bevond the hotel door in our winter sports 
centre. Of course, it is the snow that makes the sub- 
jects so noticeable. The setting is absolutely different 
from what we are accustomed to, and although it may 
not have the subtlety of colouring апа the charm 
of atmosphere often seen in English landscapes, it has 
distinctive pictorial qualities of its own, particularly 
suitable- -as І have so often contended- —to camera work. 
The snow isolates and emphasises objects of interest, 
and makes decorative the otherwise ugly and common- 
place. Most of us, at some time or other, even in Eng- 
land, have experienced the inspiriting sensation. of 
waking up to a snow-covered landscape. Oh that we 
had it oftener! Everything for the moment seems re- 
created, the past is blotted out (as they say in novels), 
and all is fresh and clean and beautiful. 
This is the experience of visitors to Switzerland, given 
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By WILL CADBY. 


Special to '' Che A. P. and P. A." 


a reasonably good season, every morning of their stas 
there; and the pleasurable sensations do not wear off, 
for the effects are ever varying and vet close at hand. 
The snow (our raw material, happily untaxed and most 
plentiful) covers everything right up to the front door 
of the hotel, and subjects innumerable are to be found 
close у. 

In photographic literature it is always unconvincing 
if a writer does not prove his statement by illustration. 
It is easy enough to declare that such and such a thing 
can be easily accomplished at such апа such a place; 
but with a graphic art at our elbow, it is— well, let us 
sav, careless if we do not employ it to press home our 
contention; so I offer no apology for considering rather 
fully the three illustrations which are to serve as my 
evidence of the accessibility. of photographic subjects 
in Switzerland. 

“Hoar Frost on the Pines " (photographed the begin- 
ning of February, 3. 30 p-m., stop IF; 22, exposure r-1oth 
sec.) was taken in Morgins village, between the Grand 
Hotel and the Victoria (see p. 121). Thev are only three 
minutes apart, and the forest skirts the road all the wav. 
Clouds had been drifting through the village, and the 
moisture had frozen on the boughs of the trees quite a 
different effect to a snowfall, as the mist penetrates 
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and enamels every little twig, whereas the snow is 
deposited in lumps, and only too soon drops off. 

“The River in Winter, Morgins " (photographed also 
the beginning of February, 2 p.m., stop L/16, expo- 
sure I-3oth second). This glimpse of the frozen river 
was taken one sunny afternoon, five minutes’ level walk 
away from the hotel. Another photograph of the 
same river, but considerably higher up, was reproduced 
with my notes in issue of January 6. Тһе snow- 
covered boulders are only lighted up by the sun for 
a short time, so it is necessary to set up the camera 
beforehand, and wait for the sun. If this has not been 
done, we must be verv expeditious in our arrangements, 
or the effect will belost. It is imperative that we should 
use a lens hood, for the camera in the photograph is 
pointing almost directly towards the sun. Personally, 
I never make an exposure without the lens hood (Sin- 
clair's Adjustable) being in position. There is no harm 
or inconvenience caused, and with a bright light coming 
from all directions, even from the earth, it is almost 
always an advantage, and sometimes indispensable. 

It is with such fleeting subjects as this that one scores 
if a small hand camera is a part of the outfit, for valuable 
time is saved. Writing of hand cameras reminds me 
that " Mürren After a Snow Storm " is enlarged from 
a 31 by 21 inch film (taken January, 1911, noon; Г/ТІ 
К No. г screen, exposure 1-100th second). 


THE RIVER IN WINTER, AT MORGINS, SWITZERLAND. 
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All the visitors were hard at work on the rink heip- 
ing to clear the snow that had only just stopped falling. 
The clouds suddenly began to break up, remnants of 
them still clinging to the mountain’s edge like a fringe. 


Everyone stampeded for cameras, for the effect was 
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rare and very beautiful. Naturally I took up my stand 
camera, but, alas ! all the dark slides had been exposed. 
Luckily my little “Sibyl” was loaded with a film 
pack, and there were two unexposed films, on one of 
which I secured the illustration shown. 

Now this photograph was taken within a stone’s 
throw of the Hotel des Alpes at Mürren, and was a 
subject in which even the beginner could hardly have 
made a mistake. There was no doubt as to how many 
feet the focussing scale should be set at: obviously 
Infinity was the point, for even the roofs at the end of 
the village were a good forty vards away. The lens was 
stopped down to a point that would still give a full expo- 
sure with the fastest speed of the shutter, for the light 
was verv brilliant. The little N. and G. lens hood, in 
which was fastened a little K No. 1 screen, was slipped 
into position, and nothing remained to be done but 
point the camera at the landscape and press the button. 

Truly there is no other graphic medium that would 
so quickly and so simply give a fairly faithful rendering 
of a transient and somewhat unusual effect, and one that, 
as the advertisements put it, “is within the reach of all." 


By WILL CADBY. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TEMPLE. | By А. ROMANO. 
From the “ Northern" Exhibition, Manchester. 
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THE PICTORIAL CINEMA PLAY—THE CINEMATOGRAPH ACT. 


CORRESPONDENT'S remarks in a recent issue anent the 

remarkable Cines film *Quo Vadis?" call for brief com- 
ment on the pictorial possibilities of the cinematograph. “Ata 
glance,” he says, “one can hardly believe but that it is one of the 
late Alma Tadema’s or Briton Riviere’s best pictures,” when 
referring to the scene we reproduced portraying the Christians in 
the arena awaiting an awful death at the jaws of the lions, 
which was so realistically depicted. 

The art of painting influenced photography at a very early 
period, but we can also see to-day how painting has been influ- 
enced bv photography in the direction of impressionism. The 
“artist” cinematographer has striven hard in many instances 
to imitate the painter's ideas, and it must Бе ‘granted that he 
has so far succeeded. The work of the old masters is valued 
not only for its originality, but for its careful study of form, 
composition, and the perception of the beautiful which generally 
pervades it. This appreciation of the beautiful now characterises 
the work of the best film producers in no small degree. The 
amateur worker should possess, or acquire—for it can be 
acquired—a sense of what 1s beautiful in line and light, coupled 
with the natural gift of imagination, upon which he relies for 
the selection of original and artistic subjects. These qualities 
may be said to be identical with the equipment of the painter, 
except that he uses colour, and thinks in colour, whilst the 
photographic artist forms a mental comparison of tone, den- 
sity, and contrast in black and white, and produces a picture 
which, under correct treatment, should possess a power of 
suggesting colour by the correct gradation of tone values. 

Our photograph this week (see page 6 Supplement) is from a 
film adaptation of “As you Like it,” by the Vitagraph Company 
(of America), and forms an excellent example of the remarkable 
contrasts of light and shade and detail which are so frequently 
noticeable on the cinema screen. We would recommend our 
readers to view this film, which will be on public exhibition at 
al the leading picture theatres after February 8th. In this 
picture we notice that contrasting “lights” are most effective 
when spread unobtrusively throughout the subject. ^ Correct 
composition should combine the principle of refe/ition with 
that of opposition, harmoniously blending portions of light with 
masses of shadow, and vice versa, and thus exemplifying another 
rule of composition, viz., inferchange. In this picture it will be 
noticed that the light is so arranged as to show a distinct varia- 
tion of tone, which is perceivable throughout the picture. It 
exemplifies the fact that a mass of light is only seen as such 
by contrasting with something dark. Thus, a dark picture will 
have its gloominess accentuated by the introduction of patches 
of light. 

Our correspondent, referred to above, asks if it would be 
possible to photograph stereoscopic cinematograph pictures 
from the screen, still preserving the effect of relief so often 
seen in the films. We hope to make the experiment shortly, 
and will report results. We do not think, however, that the 
effect would be lost if the film were brought to a standstill. 
Subjects giving a stereoscopic effect in projection are, as a 
general rule, photographed in the first instance with a special 
camera adapted to the purpose, and the effect obtained when 
viewing the moving film is not entirely (although it is in part) 
attributable to the latent vision in the eyes of the spectator. 


Safety and the Cinematograph. 
Although the Cinematograph Act was passed as recently as 
1909, and seems to lack nothing—or no more than the majority 
of Acts of Parliament—in the clearness of its provisions, there 
is still a certain amount of uncertainty as to the measures that 
should be taken in the interest of public safety. We were 
present only a few weeks ago at a meeting in the house of a 
certain society not half a mile from this office, when the 
evening was filled with a display of cinematograph fikm. The 
machine and its operator were enclosed in a fireproof compart- 
ment, neither of them being visible, and a special emergency 
exit was provided, with a red lantern hanging above it, against 


which every new-comer knocked his head. "We congratulated 
the honorary secretary on his evident determination to prevent 
a holocaust, and he murmured something about L.C.C. regula- 
tions. But it was only a week or two Tater that we gathered 
in the room of another society, which happens to have its 
home next door to the one just alluded to. By knocking down 
a party wall, we believe the two meeting-rooms could be made 
into one. Yet the operator in «his instance wound his film 
in full view of the audience, and neither he nor his machine was 
imprisoned in any cabin. To make it the more remarkable, in 
this second case every inch of room was packed with an audi- 
ence mainly juvenile. 


Drawing.room Displays. 

For our own part, we imagine that no precautions for the 
public safety can be too refined or too extreme. When celluloid 
is in question, the utmost caution is a virtue. There is опе 
modification in the Cinematograph Act which expressly excludes 
this piece of legislation from applying to an exhibition given 
in a private dwelling-house, to which the public are not ad- 
mitted, either on payment or otherwise. Such exhibitions will 
undoubtedly become more frequent in the near future, and 
seeing that official regulations do not apply to them, it is all 
the more necessary to reduce the risk to its minimum. It is 
evident to everyone who goes about with his eyes open that 
drawing.room cinematograph entertainments will have an even 
greater vogue than the magic lantern enjoyed as an interlude in 
the children's parties of years ago. A fear of fire, however, is 
keeping the cinematograph away from the family circle, as well 


it may when even children's toy lanterns are employed, and 


the only solution of the difficulty seems to be the adoption of 
non-imflammable film. 


Non-Inflammable Film. 

There are on the market about half a dozen makes of film 
which claim to be non-inflammable. The subject, however, is 
still in its infancy, and so far only one make has been sub- 
mitted to the British Fire Prevention Committee for official 
test and carries its certificate. This is called “Cellit,” a demon- 
stration of which was given recently before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, and was duly reported on this page. We have 
received from the Fire Prevention Committee a letter pointing 
out that there is now at least one non-flaming substitute for 
celluloid, which meets the requirements of the experts from the 
fire point of view. The committee state that " Cellit ” is practi- 
cally non-inflammable, and may be described as “non-flaming.” 
Even if the.conditions are such that a loose roll of “Cellit” 
film should have become ignited, the film either burns with 
difficulty or the flame can be easily put out. A further advan- 
tage is that little or no objectionable smoke is produced when 
“Cellit” films are burnt. Readers may, perhaps, be reminded 
that the “Cellit” support on which the gelatine emulsion is 
coated consists of cellulose acetate to which some unstated 
product has been added in order to give it sufficient plasticity. 
In other respects, so far as we were able to see, the “Сей” 
film acted exactly like the ordinary cinematograph film. It 1s 
hoped that non-inflainmable films will be allowed to form an 
exception so far as the provisions of the Act are concerned—a 
state of affairs which, we learn, already prevails in Austria, and 
is proposed for Germany. 


Cinematography in England. 

Commenting upon the fact that there are now in England 
5,000 cinematograph theatres, of which $oo are in London, a 
French journal, Z'Znformation Photographique, says that this 
expansion of cinematography in England is really prodigious, 
when one remembers that the first cinematograph was exhibited 
in London in 1896. The same journal adds that, in the view 
of competent authorities, the best films are produced іп Eng- 
land, and that want of capital alone accounts for the compara- 
tive backwardness of the cinematograph industry. 
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A FOLDING STAND FOR BACKGROUNDS 
AND REFLECTORS IN STILL-LIFE 
WORK, ETC. 


NU о. doing some still-life work 
recently I was troubled with my 
backgrounds and reflectors. They were 
merely large mounting boards, and I re. 
tained them in position by leaning them 
against piles of books. But this method, 
for many reasons, was very unsatisfactory, 
so I devised a folding stand to overcome 
the difficulty. It is made as follows: 


Obtain nine strips of wood, each 3o in. 
six pleces are 


long and { in. square; 


required for the legs of the stand, and 
three have to be cut to form the cross 
pieces. 

First make the central portion A (fig. 1). 
Cut two of the 3o in. strips in half, making 
four strips each 15 in. long. Then put A 
together according to the dimensions given 
on the diagram. The legs should be nailed 
to the ends of the cross pieces with 2-inch 
nails; one nail will suffice at each end, as 
shown in fig. 2. If care be taken in nail- 
ing the frame together it will be quite 
rigid. 

Then make the two wings, B and C, 
similarly, according to the given dimen- 
sions. The two remaining strips of wood, 
one 3o in. and the other 15 in., will pro- 
vide the necessary six cross pieces, with a 
little to spare. 

Finally, hinge the wings B and C to the 
central portion A by small hinges, to be 
bought for a few pence at an ironmonger's. 
The finished article ought to appear like 
the one shown in fig. 1. 

The use of the stand will now be 
obvious. The background leans against 
A, and the reflectors (if any) against B 
and C. If mounting papers or other 
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flexible form of background and reflectors 
be used, they may be hung over the top 
rail, or attached with pins or gum. The 
central portion and the wings all have a 
great range in position when in use. The 
wings may be opened out to various angles 
to accommodate the reflectors in their 
proper positions, without causing in- 
stability. In fact, about the only position 
in which the stand cannot “stand” is 
when the wings and the central portion are 
in the same straight line. When not in 
use the stand should be folded with the 
wings overlying the central part. The 
thickness then 15 1} in. F. C. 
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A PLATE-BACKING DEVICE. 


HE extra 25 per cent. charged for 

backed plates is undoubtedly a 
powerful deterrent of their general use by 
amateurs, in spite of the fact that it i- 
money well spent. Plates can, however, 
be backed at home at a nominal cost, and, 
if the following expedient is adopted, with 
the minimum amount of trouble. Make, 


Fig ! 


ог get your carpenter to make, what is 
really a modified form of printing frame. 
A useful size is one to hold four quarter- 
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plates. The rebate, however, must not 
exceed 4 in. in depth, and the rectangular 
opening for the plates should be E 
true and square at the corners. en the 
plates are laid in, they should lie perfectly 
fat upon the rebates without rocking, and 
their edges should come up close together. 
The bevel of the front surface of the frame 
should be a long one, so as to bring the 
frame to a fine edge where it abuts upon 
the plates (see fig. 2). Indeed, that figure 
shows a very suitable section for the frame 
moulding. For the rest, the ordinary 
printing frame may be copied, except that 
the back is not hinged, but is formed of 
one piece, and should fit the opening in 
back of frame very accurately. Fig. 1 is 


1. 


Fig а 


а plan of a four-quarter-plate. 
a section through the middle. 

To back the plates, they are laid in the 
frame, glass side outwards (just the same 
as a negative for printing). Two or three 
thicknesses of chemically pure red blot. 
ting-paper are laid on the sensitive emul- 
sion, and the back of the frame put in 
and secured by the springs. On turning 
the frame over, the whole of the glass 
sides of.the four plates are presented 
(except a margin of § in., where they come 
under the rebates). It is now a simple 
matter to apply the liquid backing with a 
brush, and leave in the frame till dry. Of 
course, all this is done in the dark.room. 
It is recommended that one of the сот. 
mercial backings be used in preference to 
home-made stuff, and a 6d. bottle will do 
dozens of plates. 

The advantage of this arrangement is 
that there is no danger of getting the back. 
ing on the wrong side of the plates; the 
plates can be more conveniently handled 
than if dealt with singly; and they can 
be left in the frame till dry, as they are 
practically light-tight. The rebate and 
back of the frame may with advantage be 
painted dead black. If this is done, and 
the frame is neatly and truly made, no 
light can get in from the back ; and if the 
frame is laid face down on a piece of 
black cloth after the backing has been 
done and left thus to dry, the dark-room 
door may be opened with impunity. 

My own plan is to always keep four 
plates ready backed in this way, refilling 
the frame as emptied. It only takes a few 
minutes of time to do this. My own 
frame cost me 1s. 6d., and I have already 


Fig. 3 is 
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backed far more plates in it than would 
pay for its cost several times over at 3d. 
per dozen. H. P. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 


Editor will not be responsibie for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE KODOID PLATE. 


S1r,—I was very glad to see “Tourist’s” letter respecting the 
Kodoid plate. For the cyclist and tourist I consider it is the 
very best plate, for the following reasons:—It is very light to 
carry. It does not move about in the dark slide, and therefore 
does not make fine dust and cause pinholes, as glass plates do. 
It fits ordinary dark slides without the bother of sheaths, and 
can very easily be put into the slides in the dark. 

A professional told me he used it, and had obtained very fine 
negatives with it. I have very seldom used any other plate, so 
I hope one of our English makers will have the enterprise to 
take up the manufacture of a similar article.—Yours, etc., 

NETUS BIRMINGHAM. 

518,—1 am afraid the only answer the Kodak Company can 
make is the one they gave me last July—the demand is not 
sufficient to justify them in making either Kodoid plates or 
Velox Royal gaslight paper. They are a commercial company 
whose business it is to pay dividends, and they do that, and 
those of us who want these goods must do without them, as 
evidently there is not enough of us.—Yours, etc., 

Bedford Park, W. F. Lovis SCHNEIDER. 


SIR,—I agree that it is distinctly to be regretted that Messrs. 
Kodak, Ltd., have discontinued supplying the Kodoid plate. 
While I did not use it regularly, I always employed it instead 
of backed plates for subjects necessitating same, and always 
found a minimum of halation. I have also used it in conjunc- 
tion with a Mackenzie-Wishart slide, and found the difference 
in weight as compared with glass plates so great as to allow 
of a far greater number of exposures to be made with a given 
space at one's disposal when travelling, an important factor 
in my business, the speed also rendering it most suitable to 
Press work. I have used Kodoids over eighteen months beyond 
date on box, with eminently satisfactory results.—Yours, etc. 

BayLy HARRISON (Press photographer). 

Brixton Hill, S.W. 


THE WHEEL ILLUSION. 


Sig,—I was much interested in reading an explanation of 
what your contributor calls the * wheel illusion" of cinemato- 
graph pictures, and have often see wheels stationary, or going 
backwards, during the progress of vehicles on the screen, and 
have ascribed the cause as follows. The pictures shown are 
views of an object at different stages of its movement, which, 
when viewed quickly in succession, give the effect of motion, 
and in the case of a single object moving in one direction the 
illusion is complete, but in the case of a wheel revolving it is 
somewhat different. 1 will use the clock simile to make 
things clear, and assume our wheel has twelve spokes, and if 
twelve pictures are shown on the screen in the time the wheel 
makes one revolution, the difference between one picture and the 
next would be that one spoke had taken the place of another, 
and the effect would be no revolutionary motion of the wheel; 
or, if twenty-four pictures were shown to one revolution of the 
wheel, the latter would appear to have twenty-four spokes, but 
still no motion ; and if any number between six and twelve or 
eighteen and twenty-four pictures were shown to one revolution 
of the wheel, the wheel would appear to have a backward 
movement while going forward, as the spoke which we will call 
xii would have moved to three or four minutes past xii in 
the next picture, giving the effect of the spoke i having come 
back one or two minutes, and of xii having gone back likewise, 
whereas it was really xi which had come forward three or four 
minutes. 

In testing the possibility of this, take a cart moving across 
the view at thirty miles an hour having a wheel (with twelve 
spokes) three feet in diameter. This wheel would make 587 
revolutions in a minute, and one spoke would occupy the posi- 
tion of the next in 1-117th of a second. Now, if these pictures 
were shown at the rate of 117 or 234 per second, the wheel would 
appear motionless, or if at any rate between 59 and 117 or 117 
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and 234 per second, the wheel would appear to go backwards. 
Perhaps your contributor can say if my surmise of the cause is 
correct.— Yours, etc., NIGEL H. P. DOBLE. 


Southfields, S.W. 


Str,—I have just read, in your issue of January 27th, an 
explanation of the reason why, in a cinematograph, the wheels 
of a moving vehicle appear to revolve in the wrong direction. 
Is it not capable of a much simpler explanation? 

The cinematograph picture is, of course, made up of a great 
number of single pictures thrown upon the screen in rapid 
succession. In the case of a wheel, the spokes would in each 
successive picture have moved slightly farther round. 

Now, suppose that, when the first picture is taken, a spoke 
is horizontal, and that when the second picture is taken the 
next spoke has moved into exactly the same position, and that 
when the third picture is taken the next spoke again has moved 
into exactly that position, and so on, then the wheel would, in 
the picture on the screen, appear stationary, would it not? 

Now, to carry the idea a little further, suppose, when the first 
picture is taken, a certain spoke is horizontal, and that when 
the second picture is taken the next spoke has moved so as to 
have not quite reached the original position of the first spoke, 
and likewise thate when the third picture is taken the next 
spoke to that has moved so as to again not quite occupy the last 
position of the second spoke ; then when the pictures are thrown 
upon the screen might it not appear to be the first spoke moving 
backwards instead of the second and third spokes moving 
forward ?— Yours, etc., N. F. Proctor. 

Chiswick, W. 


The Camera Club.—Headers who have not yet seen Mr. Е. J. 


Mortimer's one-man show should note that it closes on 
February 20. The lecturer for Thursday next will be Mr. F. 
Brown. 


Mr. Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., has accepted an invitation from 
the Photographic Society of Munich to make a “one-man show ” 
in the gallery of the Munich Art Society in June next. Munich 
is the recognised art centre of Germany. Mr. Keighley is the 
first Englishman to be honoured by such invitation. 


The R. P. S. Progress Medal for 1912 has been awarded to 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, D.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.P.S., for his researches, 
discoveries, and publications in the physics and chemistry of 
photography. It will be remembered that Dr. Mees recently 
joined the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, U.S.A., as 
scientific expert. 


Messrs. Dallmeyer very much regret that they were unable to 
give notice to their customers of the redecoration of their show- 
rooms. They are afraid that many people were inconvenienced 
by finding the painters at work and the showrooms consequently 
rather in disorder. Messrs. Dallmeyer wish to express their 
regret for this, and are glad to say that the work has now been 
completed satisfactorily. 


Royal Photographic Society.—The lecture on autochrome 
plates announced for February 18 has been postponed, and in 
place of it two lectures will be given by Professor de Proszynski, 
entitled “The Continuity of Cinematograph Vision as a Purely 
Psychological Illusion, and How to Avoid the Flicker in Cine- 
matograph Projection”; and “The Principles and Problems in- 
volved in the Design of the Aeroscope Cinematograph Camera.” 


The Junior Adon Lens.—Messrs. J. Н. Dallmeyer write us :— 
“As from February 1 next, we have decided to discontinue the 
manufacture of Junior Adon lenses, and therefore much regret 
that we shall be unable to execute future orders for them. We 
shall continue to manufacture the well-known adjustable form 
of the Adon Telephoto lens, selling at £3 10s., and also the 
various series of fixed-focus large Adons working at F/4.5, F/6, 
and F/ro. The sales of the latest model of the adjustable form 
continue very high, the large-scale pictures obtained and the 
simplicity of manipulation being most attractive points. The 
rapid fixed-focus Adons have met with great success, both for 
use on reflex and other hand cameras, and also for use as 
portrait lenses.” 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND 


The Rodley Annual Exhibition. 

I looked in at the Rodley, Farsley, and Bram- 
ley Society’s function the other night, and found 
nearly all who count as anybody photographically 
were present. The big social event of the dis- 
trict, the society’s exhibition, whist drive and 
dance, is looked for many months in advance—in 
fact, as soon as the dark weather sets in—and 
small wonder, for a jollicr, merrier crowd I never 
met. Usually it has been held at a fine suite 
of rooms in Farsley, but the present function 
was removed to Rodley, and I do not think to its 
advantage, for the smallness of area at disposal 
did not show the pictures to the full credit of 
the society, and this is a pity, for one should 
remember the pictures come first, or should do. 
I think it was this cramped feeling which im- 
pressed me that the show of pictures was not 
up to the usual Rodley standard—I hope so. 
However, I do think it would be to the society's 
advantage to ask one or two experts in pictorial 
photography, or perhaps a printer-artist like 
Мг. W. E Tindall, R.B.A., with photographic 
sympathies, to come and criticise their work once 
or twice a year. Mr. Percy Lund made the 
awards, which gave every satisfaction. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Year Book. 

Pressure on my space during January has 
made it imperative that several items of news 
should be held over, among which is the notice 
of the new Year Book of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union for 1913. Follow- 
ing a very excellent precedent, the frontispiece 
is a typical photograph of the new President of 
the Federation, Mr. H. H. Beetham (of Nelson). 
The genial countenance and the alertness in the 
expression caught by the photographer satisfies 
one that the selection the delegates made at 
their December mecting will be highly justified 
by forthcoming events. There is a great possi- 
bility open to Mr. Beetham, if he will rise to the 
occasion and put this, the strongest, Federation 
in the front van of progress, and remove the 
possibility of any suggestion that the L. and 
C.U. is playing second fiddle to апу other 
organisation. 


New Vice-Presidents. 

The new vice-presidency has likewise received 
the stimulus of new blood to the extent of four- 
fifths of its constitution. Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, 
F.R.P.S. (of Worsley), is re-elected to the vice- 
presidency. with the addition of the following 
names:—Miss A Marsden (Preston), F. B. Bell 
(Lancaster), T. Simmons (Accrington), F. 
Whitaker (Stalybridge). The section secretaries 
are as last year:— Travelling exhibition, Mr. T. 
Lee Svms, F.R.P.S.; print portfolio, Mr. R. 
Wright; Intern slides, Mr. Е. Winning; with 
the old commodore in command, Mr. W. Tansley, 
general secretary and treasurer, who keeps his 
flag flying at 22, Chapel Place, Liverpool. 


An Analysis. 


The number of the societies in the Federation, 
apparently, is down by two, whose names I can- 
not find in the list—Blackburn and District 
Camera Club and Walton P.S. Lack of interest 
in the local society circles is, I believe, the cause 
of the latter absentee; but this does not apply 
to the Blackburn society, which is strong, and 
there must be a reason, which I trust, before the 
end of Mr. Bectham's presidency, will be brushed 
aside, and Blackburn will be again in its place 
іп the list. The following names are added to 
the jury of selection:—For prints and slides, 
Messrs. T. Burton, T. H. Greenall, and W. J. 
Pearce. 

Important Alteration of Date. 

An important alteration appears in the arrange- 
ments for the sending in of pictures for the 
travelling exhibition, the pictures for the port- 
folio section, and the lantern slides for the 
Union circulating set. Last vear the latest date 
was the end of August; but this year it has 
been changed for March 3151. Associates who in 
the past have prepared their work for August 
should start at once, for there are only two 
months left in which to get it done and sent in. 
Naturally, the advocates of the changed date 
do not wish to see any shrinkage or detcrioration 
in the work, and so appeal for a special effort 
to be made by the associates in the short time 
at their disposal. 
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The Fine Syllabus. 


The syllabus of lectures remains in the same 
high state of ейсіспсу, with one or two changes. 
Seven lecturers have retired from active service 
and twelve new lecturers have been added— 
H. Brotherton (Burnley), W. Burrell (Warring- 
ton), J. Callon (Widnes), A. Dordan-Pyke (Bury), 
S. Grimshaw (Ashton), G. Howarth (Preston), 
G. Н. Moore (Stalybridge), W. J. Pearce (Stock- 
port), A. Plunkett (Nelson), J. Tonge (Bolton), 
J. Whifling (Nelson), and the veteran, 5. L. 
Coulthurst (Worsley). It will thus be seen that 
increased facilities are provided for next winter's 
programmes, for these twelve lecturers give a 
choice of twenty-five new lectures, of varied sub- 
jects. Exchange lecturers are арап also 
arranged, with Yorkshire six, Midlands five, East 
Anglia three. 


Dukinfield's Annual Report. 

From the Annual Report of the Dukinfield 
Photographic Society, just issucd, it is plain that 
much has been done to make the work-room of 
the society more usetul to the members. An 
enlarging lantern (built to the society's specif- 
cation), together with several other pieces of 
apparatus, render the dark-room fittings a credit 
to any society. The practical side shows ex- 
cellent results, amongst which I must include the 
two large volumes of survey pictures now com- 
pleted, which, on being bound, are to be pre- 
sented to the civic authorities. The social side 
has been kept to the front by a couple of dances 
and whist drives, and although a small balance 
is due to the treasurer, it is matter neither for 
great surprise nor great lamentation, for the 
members are content in the knowledge that some- 
thing has been attempted and something done. 


Staging the Picture. 

I made an announcement some time ago re- 
specting the issue of a text-book on "Artistic 
Mounting," by Mr. H. Mills, of Bolton, to which 
several societies responded. It was issued as a 
shilling book, but I hear that a firm in the Mid- 
lands, who are interested in mounts, have bought 
the copyright, and propose to issue it shogtly as 
a sixpenny issue, when a special effort. will be 
made to bring it to the notice of all societies. 


The Delhi Pictures. 

The Cardiff Camera Club were delighted with 
the “tabloid” lecture on “Self-Help in Photo- 
graphy” at their last meeting. Delighted, be- 
cause it gave them an opportunity of seeing the 
charming series of Durbar pictures included. 
Mr. Ernest Brooks is admittedly a past master 
in the art, and it is not, therefore, surprising to 
find his pictures of the Delhi Durbar furnish so 
fine an illustration of the art of seeing photo- 
graphically. 


Lancaster Society. 


An interesting lecture was given in connection 
with the Lancaster Photographic Society at thc 
society's rooms on Monday night last. Coun- 
cillor W. Briggs was the lecturer, his subject 
being “The Swiss Lakes and North Italy." The 
lecture was illustrated by some excellent lime- 
light views of many of the beauty spots of Swit- 
zerland and Northern Italy. The photographs 
were taken by Mr. Briggs during a recent visit. 


Paper Negatives. 


Mr. J. W. Addison gave a very interesting 
lecture on Tuesday evening last to the members 
of Sunderland and District Camera Club, upon 
"Paper Negatives.” The lecturer is a well-known 
exhibitor in the North of England. He advo- 
cated “paper negatives” because of the ease of 
working, both on the film side and the paper 
side, together with the smaller space occupied 
against а glass negative. His method is to 
make a transparency from the original negatives, 
which, with him, is a quarter-plate, and his 
"enlarged paper negatives" are printed from 
these, through the enlarging lantern. Не рго- 
duced prints in several stages of progress to- 
wards the exhibition stage, and his completed 
pictures showed | up remarkably against his 
original print from the negatives. In printing, 
he uses а whole-plate frame with a sheet of 
ground glass, sometimes with a little working 
on this; next comes the paper negative, then 
a sheet of celluloid, then his bromide paper. 
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By “ARIEL.” 


Worksop Exhibition. 

The Worksop Photographic Society should Le 
highly commended upon its first effort At pro- 
ducing an exhibition, and it is only small praise 
to sav the public were greatly surprised at the 
excellence of the results shown. The society 
wisely obtained a few loan exhibits from the 
morc experienced workers in Sheffield, and asked 
Mr. Е. A. Tinker to come and judge the ех- 
hibits, which he graciously consented to do. 
With regard to the exhibits, it may be said that 
the quality was of a high order. The landscape 
classes filled the best, there being sixty-one 
entries in the enlargements, and twenty-eight in 
the direct prints. Portraits and figure studies 
brought twenty-six entries, and architecture 
forty. Flowers and still lfe had only sixteen, 
but there were some excellent studies shown. 
Some very interesting lantern slides were alsa 
included. 


Richmond Camera Club. 

A new member of the Richmond Camera Club, 
Colonel Moore, contributed his quota to the 
organisation of the club by giving a lecture on 
"India and Kashmir,” beautifully illustrated 
with pictures of Indian scenes and incidents of 
Hindoo life. Amongst his slides were some very 
fine pictures of the Taj Mahal and other beauti- 
ful tombs. Delhi was also represented, and an 
excellent view of the Peacock Throne was given. 
Col. Moore closed his lecture with a description of 
a tour in his houseboat along the Jhelum River in 
the Punjaub, taking his audience into the heart 
of the mountains of Kashmir. 


Bowes Park Push Along. 

Mr. C. Wille's "gum" lecture at the Bowes 
Park Societv recently was of great interest, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Wille has had several 
vears’ experience in the process. Recently he 
has eliminated gum in favour of gelatine, and 
the results obtained more than justified this de- 
parture from the original formula. Mr. Wille. of 
course, prepares and sensitises his own printing 
papers, and, in the course of his remarks, de- 
plored how much the amateur photographer was 
faling into the hands of the manufacturer, who 
practically made and did everything for him, the 
result being a painful uniformity of work, as far 
as the process was concerned. This up-to-date 
society is pushing along. Twenty-seven new 
members joined last vear, and the finances are 
іп a flourishing condition. Mr. Walter Kilbey 
is the new president, and Mr. A. Allen has again 
been reappointed secretary. 


A New Start at Govan. 

In past vears the Kinning Park Co-operative 
Society’s Camera Club (Govan) has brought for- 
ward several prominent workers, and recently 
seems to have been putting its house in order 
for a fresh start. At the annual meeting, Mr. 
W. C. Stark, a former president, was re-clected 
to the position of president, with Mr. Peter Orr, 
a well-known name, as secretary. It is now ex- 
pected that, aíter a period of comparative in- 
activitv. the society will go forward and in- 
crease its membership, thus exertine its influence 
among amateurs of the district, particularly along 
pictorial lines 


Making Lecturers at Ealing. 

For the purpose of encouraging young lecturers, 
the Ealing Photographic Society recently held a 
lecturette competition. A most enjoyable evening 
was spent, whilst some eleven members took 
turns upon the lecturer's platform. Each com- 
petitor was given a distinguishing letter, such as 
A. B, C, ctc. Lots were drawn for "starting 
places," and ten minutes was the time limit for 
each lecturette. In order to stil] further level 
matters up, no one was allowed to make use of 
less than six or more than twelve lantern slides. 
The audience was provided with voting cards, 
upon which were spaces for two letters in order 
of merit. When the votes were counted, it was 
found that the first four or five competitors 
were very close together. However, Mr. Port- 
way, senior, came first with “Here and There”: 
Mr. Walker followed closely with “Small 
Scotch." Тһе hon. secretary of the society, Mr. 
T. W. Bartlett, зс, Craven Avenue, Ealing, is 
anxious to get into touch with photographers in 
the district before the annual exhibition takes 
place. "There's no time like the present.” 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages this week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for oriticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
"Query " or "Criticism" on the outside Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Projecting Slides. 
Which would be the best for projecting slides 
with enlarging lantern, Goerz gor, 7 in., 
F/6.8, or Ross Homocentric, s in., F/6.3? Is 
there any disadvantage in using enlarging 
lantern for showing slides, etc.? 
W. T. C. (Stony Stratford). 
You omit two important factors, viz., 
the distance from lantern to available 
screen, and size of picture required on 
screen. By way of example we assume 
your room permits you 20 ft. from screen 
to lantern. With your 5 in. lens this 
would give you about 48 diameters’ mag- 
nification, or a 16 ft. picture, which would 
require a very powerful light. The 7 in. 
lens would give you, say, an 11 ft. picture, 
again too large for any ordinary light. 
Again, suppose you aim at a 3 ft. picture, 
i.e. 12 diameters. Here, again, the lens 
would be 13-12ths of the focal length from 
the slide, so that, as the apertures 6.8 and 
6.3 would be proportionately reduced, the 
latter theoretically giving most light, 
and the lens to screen distances being, 
say, 74 and 54 ft., the difference between 
the two is in no likely case very impor- 
tant. Beyond a 3 ft. picture and the 
usual illumination of an enlarger, you are 
not likely to be able to go. It may be 
acceptable to suggest your looking out for 
a second-hand projection objective, with 
aperture of, say, F/4.8, or something of 
that kind, giving you double the light of 
your F/6.8. 


Exposure by Gaslight. 
I should be greatly obliged if you could sug- 
gest an approximate exposure for photograp 
ing a large workroom illuminated by high- 
pressure gas. I have a Cooke lens, working 
at Е/3.5. R. N. (Lee). 
We are quite as much in the dark as 
you are, because there are so many un- 
known factors here, e.g. size of room, 
colour of walls, actinic power of light, 
speed of plate, stop, etc. In a case of 
this kind the only thing to do is to make 
a trial exposure. Suppose you use F/8, 
plate 200 H. and D. Give the entire 
plate one minute, push in the draw slide 
one-third way home and give three more 
minutes. Again push in the slide another 
third, leaving one-third of the plate ex- 
posed, and give twelve minutes. The 
three parts here had 1, 3+1 or 4, 
12+3+1 ок 16. On development this trial 
will tell you whether your exposure is be- 
tween one and sixteen minutes, or whether 
more than sixteen or less than one minute 
is required. 


^^ 


Copying Glazed Pictures. 
I wish to make some lantern slides from 
glazed pictures. Daylight is not available. 
H. W. C. (Eitham). 


Arrange two incandescent gas burners, 
one on each side of the picture, about 
twice as far apart as the width of picture. 
Surround the burner with a wire frame- 
work, covering half of it with black velvet 
so that no direct light from the lamp falls 
on the lens. Between the lamp and pic- 
ture arrange a diffusing screen of finest 
bolting cloth (otherwise milling silk) or 
finest muslin. Remove the lens and view 
the picture through the flange hole and 
open end of the camera. The picture 
may possibly have to be slightly tilted by 
placing corks between it and the wall, 
or the lamps may have to be shifted so as 
dodge the reflections. If you see no 
reflection, looking through the camera, 
your negative will show none, although 
you may see reflections from various parts 
of the room. But these the lens will not 
see. 

A Mystery. 

Would you tell me what I have done wrong? 
I am using Velox, and give 20 to 30 secs. to 
a 16 c.-p. light, as the directions say, and 
developed with Mequin; but they were 
under-exposed, so tried two minutes, with 
the same result. Is it the Velox or Mequin 
that is wrong? C. P. (Harrow). 

This is somewhat of a puzzle, which 
can only be solved by examination of the 
paper and developer, or it may be that the 
negative is very much too dense, or 
stained possibly with pyro. You might 
send a sample of the paper and developer 
to the makers—along with a negative. 


Copying. 
I wish to capy a photograph, c.d.v. size. The 
only camera I have is a Cameo quarter- 
plate, single extension. Is it possible to do 
this by the aid of a supplementary lens, so 
as to get a copy the exact size of the 
original? If so, what lens do you suggest? 
J. T. (New Tredegar). 


To copy the same size means that the 
distance of the lens from the plate must 
be double the focal length of the lens. 
By way of example, suppose the distance 
limit of lens to plate is 8 inches, and 
focal length of your lens is 6 inches. You 
will therefore have to reduce the focal 
length of your 6 inch lens to half 8, 1.e. 
to 4 inches, by means of a supplementary 
lens. To find the focal length of supple- 
mental to convert 6 inches to 4 inches, 
you multiply 6 by 4, getting 24, and 
divide this by 6 minus 4, i.e. 2, getting 
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12. When the lens is in focus for dis- 
tance or “infinity,” you may take its focal 
length to be the distance between the 
plate and lens stop. This is not quite 
correct, but 1s “near enough.” 


Altering Focal Length of Lens. 
I wish to use lens of 8: in. focus in daylight 
enlarger which has not sufficient extension for 
the length of focus. If I obtain a supple- 
mental lens to reduce the focus, would it be 


detrimental, etc.? 
H. J. T. (Willesden). 


The addition of a supplemental to your 
anastigmat is certainly not likely to im- 
prove its performance, as doubtless it has 
been duly adjusted and corrected to work 
as it is. So any unconsidered addition 
may upset its refinements. At the same 
time it is quite likely that, for enlarging 
work where extreme critical definition is 
very seldom wanted, you would not per- 
ceive any falling off. If you consult our 
reply to the above querist you will learn 
how to ascertain the focal length of the 
supplemental that you require to give you 
the new focal length. 


Pyro Stains. 
I have several (otherwise satisfactory) nega- 
tives which are stained through using stale 
solutions. How can I remove the stains? 
C. R. P. (East Ham). 
Make a saturated solution of common 
alum by dissolving as much alum as a 
pint of tepid water will take up. Let this 
stand till quite cold. Filter or decant off 
the clear part for use. To half a pint of 
this solution add 3o drops or minims of 
strong hydrochloric acid. Bathe the 
plates in this until the stain is removed 
or lightened as far as it will go. Then 
well wash the plates in several changes 
of weakly acid water, e.g. 10 drops of 
hydrochloric acid per pint of water. 
(Moral: Do not use stale pyro solutions 
in future.) 


Flower Photography. 

I have dabbled a little in photography, and 

would like to take up flower work. Would 

you kindly advise as to plates, etc.? I wish 

to make slides and prints, etc. 

G. H. (Calderbank). 

You had better begin with “ortho.” 
plates and a yellow colour screen, using 
quarter-plate size, until you have acquired 
a little experience. Use plain background, 
e.g. light, medium, or dark grey. A sheet 
of crayon paper of each of these three 
kinds will do very well for the present. 
Take only one or two flowers, with a leaf 
or two. Use a vase of the simplest kind 
and non-shiny surface. Use a side light. 
Expose fully, but be careful not to over- 
develop. Use a stop no smaller than 
necessary to get the principal parts quite 
sharp. A little softness of definition in 
the less important parts is no detriment. 
Report progress, and we will advise 
further. 


Lens. 

I have a lens working at F/8 composed of 

two single lenses, set apart in the tube, with 

stop between. Focal length about ло in. 

Would this be suitable to use with half-plate 

enlargers? Is it a portrait lens, etc.? 

J. B. (Coventry). 

It may be a portrait lens, but this is not 
very likely, as portrait lenses (designed for 
rapid exposures) generally work at a larger 
aperture than F/8. The best way to 
answer your question as to its fitness for- 
enlarging is to try it. Possibly it may 
be a projection lens, designed for show- 
ing lantern slides. In that case the visual 
and chemical foci may not coincide, in 
which case it would not be suitable for 
enlarging. 
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The Best ої; Both 


Worlds. 

Photography has not 
exactly been а howling 
success in the illustration 
of fiction. That, of course, 
is the fault of fiction 
Fiction. nowadays 15 too 
sternly matter of fact to be illustrated by such a flighty, imagina- 
tive thing as the camera. But the latest attempt in this 
direction, which makes its due appearance in one of the January 
magazines, is worth noting. In this instance the illustrations 
show us, not only certain incidents in the story, but also the 
newest thing in fashions. The fashion-plate and the novelette 
cover have “put their fluffy heads together. Thus we have a 
moving scene in which the gentleman in the story, as his fingers 
linger against her ungloved hand, says, “I bid good-bye to my 
bachelorhood,” and we are told underneath the photograph that 
the lady appears in a costume of tabac velvet, trimmed with 
skunk, and wears a dark gold beaver hat. Again, in a picture 
which shows them /éte-à-téte, the same infallible expert tells us 
in shrill italics that she is now dressed in black satin, with hat 
of white moiré and ermine stole. 


Killing Two Birds. 


A little later in the story the gentleman, with an impetuous 
movement, shoots out a prompt, escortive, protecting arm. You 
can see him doing it in the photograph. “If mademoiselle per- 
mits,” he is made to say, and she does permit, and the inde- 
fatigable scribe tells us that she is wearing a gown of white 
accordeon-pleated crépe-de-chine and black chiffon. This happy 
blend of romance and fashion is quite affecting. It has remained 
for the photographer to unite under his focussing cloth the two 
things in which a woman's soul delights. The lens, if at all 
susceptible to emotion, must have experienced a dimming of its 
eye, which, had it continued, would have been perilous to the 
exposure. ‘It now remains to illustrate by means of the camera 
an account of King Cophetua, and to send the beggar-maid to 
Otheridge's, in Oxford Street, photographs being taken of the 
successive stages of her new rig-out. 


A Survey Indeed. 


There are some people who do not think that the camera 15 
capable of much, but a correspondent of the Eastern Daily Press 
is not one of them. There is to be a photographic survey of 
Norfolk, which is to illustrate the county from front to back, and 
from top to toe, but I pity the poor Norfolk survey photo- 
graphers, for this correspondent has his eye upon them, and he 
wants a lot for his money. It is not enough to get the brasses in 
parish churches, and the ingle-nooks in ancient inns. One 
must also get the pargeted cottages. (I fancy that a good many 
photographers will look for pargeted cottages in the dictionary 
before looking for them in Norfolk.) But this is nothing to 
what follows. This correspondent has the idea that the photo- 
grapher, when he comes to investigate the antiquities of Norfolk, 
will be something of an occultist, and will be able to “fix on 
paper spectral Shucks and black carriages drawn by headless 
demon horses." Truly the path of the quiet record and survey 
worker is beginning to be hard. What are spectral Shucks? 


Hard Nuts to Crack. 


Other hints of which the survey man will doubtless take note 
are forthcoming from the same source.  *How delightful 
'twould be," says the writer, *to set on pictorial record some 
benighted farmer wandering round and round a field—a victim 
of led-will.” Again I am perplexed, but the subject suggests 
that the ordinary photographer might chuck it over to the cine- 
matograph people to make what they can of it. Scarcely more 
tangible is his next. "What a pleasant enterprise,” he says, “to 
snapshot some rural wise woman іп the midst of her devilries ! " 
Let us picture it. 

Scene I.—A tiny village, slumbering in an everlasting after- 
noon. 
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ENEEER 


 CAUSEPIK _ 


ЕУР TAB MAGPIE 


Dramatis $ersong.—(1) А brisk though dusty individual, 
carrying a curious sort of bag, and what appear to be some 
splints; (2) Jacob, a Joker 

lhe brisk though dus individual: *Can you tell me, my 
good man, where I can find your rural wise woman in the midst 


of her devilries? 

Question twice repeated, and Jacob left staring. 

Scene 41.-іп ihe “Гір апа Whistle,” later. 

General chorus: “Tell us again what he said, Jacob.” 

Jacob: “He called hisself the devil, as true as I’m a-sitting 
here; and he said as how he wanted my old woman. My knees 
shook under me,” etc. (Consternation.) 


Not a Survey Photographer. 


But, to come back to the point, 1 fancy that the East Anglian 
writer is over-estimating the capacity of the photographic plate 
as well as the originality of the record and survey worker. I 
number among my photographic acquaintances a man who once 
penetrated as far as the wilds of Norfolk, and even spent a day 
in a Norfolk village last summer. But he never saw anything 
of the kind just alluded to. The rural wise woman was not 
practising her devilries that morning, and the headless demon 
horses were nowhere about. Even he is of an antiquarian bent, 
and he showed me the whole sum and substance of his records. 
They included the cruciform church, the fifteenth-century font, 
and the alabaster tomb of Williarh Bulkie, late of this parish. 
There was nothing obscure or eerie about them, and evidently 
my friend is no sort of a record and survey photographer. 


Signs and Tokens. 


“Yet it was interesting to note how soon we got to fairly 
understand each other, . . . and by signs, shrugs, and head- 
shakings or noddings to learn one another's opinions of a par- 
ticular work."—Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., describing the Gevaert 
international competition judging, in last week's A. P. AND Р. Х. 


This task imposes some restraint, 
But what's the use of whirling word 
And savage speech ?—it’s too absurd, 

When others with your language ain't 

Acquaint. 


We use—although no words are said— 
The better speech of scowl or sigh, 
Of furrowed brow, or mouth awry, 

Of eyelids raised, or shaken head, 

Instead. 


A nod determines which shall win, 
A shrug decides the others’ place. 
The judges but avert their face, 
This print is out; and this—they grin— 
Is in. 
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WANN ANNAN 


154th 
Lesson, 


E have quite recently 
been considering such 
movements of the 
camera as the swing 
back and rising front, 
and these lessons will 
have impressed upon 
those of us who use 
hand cameras the 
ту necessity of holding 
| them quite level when 
exposing on any sub- 
jects which contain 
vertical lines. Not only 
subjects which include 
buildings, but others, such as a num- 
ber of straight pine trees or poplars, 
will readily betray any carelessness in 
holding the camera at the moment of 
exposure. It might be asked, “Why 
not fit a swing back to the camera, 
and keep that plumb, tipping the 
camera as may be necessary?” Well, 
hand cameras have been so fitted, but 
such patterns have never come into 
favour, for the simple reason that 
when the back is swung stopping down 
is necessary, and unless the image can 
be examined on the ground glass it is 
not possible to say with certainty when 
just enough and not too much stopping 
down has been effected. And in hand 
camera work the ground glass is ruled 
out of court. That is, to use the ground 
glass effectively on subjects needing a 
swing back, a stand is required, and 
the camera is no longer a hand camera. 
Further, the stopping down necessitates 
much longer exposures, and these can- 
not be given with certainty when the 
camera is being held in the hand. 

No, the movement which is most 
valuable on the hand camera is the 
rising front, particularly if it be ac- 
companied by a finder which shows 
exactly what degree of rise is require 1. 
And the use of the rising front does 
not necessitate any deviation from the 
ordinary level position of the camera. 

For the moment we are considering 
the box-form camera only, and leaving 
the spool-film instrument for another 
occasion. Broadly speaking, there are 
three types of box-form camera to-day 
—two for plates, and the third for films. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HANDLING THE HAND 


The simple form of sheaths carrying 
plates and dropping forward into a 
well at the bottom of the camera is pos- 
sibly the most common, the other plate 
changer being the bag, either as part 
of the camera, or in the form of a 
separate changing box. The illustra- 
tions show one of the former pattern 
of camera, but, with the exception of 
fig. 5, showing how the camera must be 
held at the moment of releasing the 
front sheath, they are equally applicable 
to any form of box camera, whether 
for plates or films. 

Some cameras are provided with 
levels, so that the horizontal position 
of the baseboard, or the vertical posi- 
tion of the plate, is ensured if the 
bubble is kept in the centre. But in 
actual practice most workers find that 
they can, after a while, keep the camera 
level without any very close observa- 
tion of the spirit level. It is well to 
get into the habit of feeling that the 
camera is level, rather than to depend 
too slavishly on the levels. Figs. 1 and 
2 show the position of the right and 


Fig. 2. 


left hands, the fingers in each case sup- 
porting the weight of the instrument. 
The thumb of the right-hand is resting 
on the release of the shutter, and, ac- 
cording to the pattern of camera, 
this release may be a button and be 
pressed inwards, or it may be a trigger 
to be pressed downwards. In any case, 
the secret of exposing without causing 
vibration of the camera is to be found 
in balancing the pressure on the re- 
lease by an equal pressure in the op- 
posite direction. Thus, if the release 
is a trigger to be pressed downwards, 
this downward pressure must be anti- 
cipated and counter-balanced by an 
equal upward pressure from the sup- 
porting fingers of the same hand. On 
the other hand, if the release is a button 
to be pressed inwards, this pressure 
must be met by pressure from the hand 
on the other side of the camera. After 
a few experiments one gets used to so 
balancing the release pressure, and 
is not likely to jerk the camera when 
making an exposure. 


4 (Supplement) 


Glancing again at figs. 1 and 2, we 
may notice that the camera is pressed 
firmly against the waist, and the head 
is kept forward, so that the eye is over 
(or nearly over аз possible) the 
finder. This, as well as the position of 
the hands, may be seen again in fig. 3 
Where spirit levels are fitted they 
should be placed as close ав possible 
to the finder, so that they may be seen 
without having to move the direction 
of sight very far. 

If we turn our attention to fig. 4 for 
a moment, we shall see the operation 
of setting the shutter by means of the 
setting cord. In some instances a set- 
ting rod is used instead. Of course, it 
is not absolutely necessary to hold the 
camera level during the process of set- 
ting the shutter, but with many types 


as 
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of camera it is better to set the shutter 
just before the exposure is to be made. 
If the camera is carried with the 
shutter set it may be accidentally re- 
leased, and so the plate fogged. Нау- 
ing examined the subject on the finder, 
and being satisfied that it is worth a 
plate, it is just as easy to set the 
shutter while keeping the camera level 
as not, and to do so strengthens the 
habit of feeling that the camera 15 be- 
ing held level. 

When the exposure has been made 
the plate must be changed at once. No 
do way is so safe as this—to change 
immediate! 
plate is always ready for exposure. 
The changing in this type of camera 
is by gravity. The sheath holding the 
plate is hinged at the bottom, and held 
in place by a knife-edge clip at the 
top. As soon as this clip is removed 


Fig. 5. 


the front plate is free to move forward, 
but the other plates behind it are held 
by a second knife edge, and so cannot 
exert any pushing action. It is there- 
fore necessary to hold the camera so 
that as soon as the top of the plate 
is released it will fall forward easily 
and promptly, and drop into the well 


at the bottom of the box. Fig. 5 shows 
the most convenient position; the 
thumb is pressing the lever which 


operates the two knife-edge clips, and 
the camera is firmly held between the 
palms of the two hands. Sometimes it 
may be necessary to give the camera a 
slight jerk forward, just to speed the 
parting guest from the unexposed sec- 
tion, but, of course, any violence 
should not be needed, and may result 
in a broken plate, or, at all events, in 
the chipping off of particles of glass 
from the corners of the plate. 

In fig. 6 we have an illustration of 
the changing of the stop, or the alter- 
ing of the shutter speed, both these 
operations being performed after open- 
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Fig. 6. 


ing the front door of the camera. Here 
the great thing is to hold the camera 
securely while the one hand is engaged 
in making the desired adjustment, and 
it will be found that safety is ensured 
if the thumb is tucked through the 
handle on the top of the instrument, 
the camera at the same time being 
held steady by pressing it against the 
body. 

There are a number of other 
methods of holding the camera during 
exposure when the conditions are not 
favourable for exposing in the 
ordinary way. Some of these we shall 
illustrate in the later lesson, showing 
a spool-film camera, but. we may just 
mention now such dodges as holding 
the camera over the head, looking up- 
wards into the finder, so as to get a 
view clear above the heads of a crowd. 
Obviously such a method is one more 
suited to the worker of some experi- 
ence than to a beginner. Another tip 
worth remembering is to press the 
camera against something solid and 
immovable, a wall or the trunk of a 
tree, when it is necessary to make a 
longer exposure than can be safely 
given if the camera is actually held. 

While we would not countenance 
anything likely to annoy other people, 
it often happens that street scenes and 
figure studies can be secured much 
more effectively if the subjects are un- 
aware that they are being photo- 
graphed. To this end a box camera 
may sometimes be used held under 
the arm and with the lens pointing 
backwards instead of forwards. Ad- 
mittedly the same degree of accuracy 
in placing the subject on the plate can- 


not be attained, but if the distance 
between the subject and camera is 
slightly increased, and а slightly 
smaller image so obtained, ‘it will 


generally be found that the picture is 
on the plate, and the required bit may 
be subsequently enlarged. 
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FEW moments’ observant attention 
A will show us that there are several 
features possessed in common by the 
two interesting and forceful pictures on 
this page. In both cases the figure is a 
lady, seated sideways to the camera, read- 
ing a book; front lighting, dark back- 
ground, etc. These and other points of 
similarity well serve to show how one 
may profitably study pictures by the com- 
parative method. 

First, one may notice that one of the 
models is younger than the other, and 
thus be reminded that the gathering years 
which bring (or ought to bring) experi- 
ence also give the attraction of in- 
dividuality. Thus it is easier to mis- 
take like nesses between younger peopie. 
lor this reason our most interesting 
character studies are people who, shall we 
say, are not quite so young as they have 
been. We may next note that the side 
view, or profile, very often is one well 
suited to bring out individuality. A read- 
ing pose of this kind is very apt to suggest 
a dosing or napping condition, as the eyes, 
being directed to an object considerably 
below face level, are rather likely to look 
as though they were closed. This is more 
the case in A than in B. 

The front face lighting in A has been 
too strong compared with the lighting on 
the shadow side, and thus the contrasts 
are undesirably strong. This print gives 


A.— PORTRAIT STUDY. 


By Harold Pickles. 
From the Weckly Competition. 
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Everv week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


one the suggestion of a negative somewhat 
harshly lighted, not sufficiently exposed, 
and then over-developed. The interposi- 
tion of a diffusing screen between the face 
and the window (or other light source) 
would have scattered the light to some 
extent, diminishing the light incident on 
the front of the face, and at the same time 
sending some of the scattered light into 
the shadow parts—thus reduc- 
ing contrasts. As we usually 
base the exposure on the 
shadows, and as the diffusing 
screen helps to light up the 
shadows, it really is an aid 
towards shortening exposure, 
although it has actually 
stopped some of the light. 
Again, a strong front-face light 
is undesirable, because it is 
very likely to  obscure—by 
flattening—the modelling in 
very strong light, and so in- 
duce a loss of character. The 
white bonnet strings (or is it a 
scarf?) may be regarded as a 
connecting link between the 
very light face and lighter 
book. On the other hand, this 
feature is too forceful a streak 
of very assertive light. Here. 
again, we have evidence of the 
high lights being over-dense in 
the negative and lacking in gradation, 
suggesting over-development. 

It is significant that the elder lady sets 
us a good example by sitting fairly upright 
in her chair, while the younger “sréter ” 
makes us hesitate to use this term, 
because her position as here shown 1s one 
to excite some alarm or anxiety. Indeed, 
at first glance one gets the notion that the 
chair back has suddenly given way, and 
that she is falling backwards. 

A well-known writer on the posing and 
arranging of figures pointed out long ago 
that while a figure may be safely and com- 
fortably and even agreeably posed when 
we see not only the figure but the chair 
and surroundings, etc., yet if in our pic- 
ture we cut out a slice—as it were—and 
do not show enough to afford an adequate 
explanation of the circumstances, our slice 
of nature may look anything but natural. 
This position of the body here shown in 
fig. B reminds one of the magistrate who 
so severely reprimanded the tramp for 
having “no visible means of support.” 

The picture B is strong in effect and 
direct in appeal by reason, first, of its 
simplicity of subject and arrangement, and 
second (yet equally important) by its 
breadth of light and shade. The weak 
point in this latter direction is the some- 
what over-assertiveness of the white collar. 
It is only just to add that in the warm 
brown original print this feature ?s not 
nearly so noticeable. It may be urged 
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with truth that if she had on a white collar 
this would “tell ” as the chief light, and 
so ought to appear in the print. But this 


brings us up against a fundamental prin- 
ciple, viz. that if a certain “natural” 
arrangement presents features which are 
not entirely acceptable when faithfully and 
literally transcribed, our business as pic- 
"select and compose " our 


torialists is to 


By E. L. Randall. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


subject before the exposure is made, 
rather than rely on after-treatment of 
negative and print. In a case like this, 
perhaps, the sitter could help us by chang- 
ing the white collar for one of a slightly 
yellowish old-lace tinge. Failing that, 
our aim would be to try and alter the light- 
ing arrangements so that less light would 
fall on the collar, so that it would not 
come quite so startlingly light and draw 
our attention away from the face. For 
the same reason, we might advisedly select 
an old book with paper of a yellowish tinge. 

In fig. A the face has as rivals the 
bonnet feathers, scarf, hands, and book: 
in fig. B the rivals are collar, hands, and 
a tiny bit of white paper of the book. All 
interested in portraiture should seize every 
opportunity of studying paintings and 
etchings by Rembrandt, noting how he 
always contrives to give the head the chief 
interest. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by weck on this 


page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions —when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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* READING THE WILL." 
FROM “Ав You LIKE IT.” 


A scene from one of the latest films produced 
by the Vitagraph Company of America, in 
which Shakespere's famous play is presented 
for the benefit of the patrons of the Cinema- 
tograph Hall. (See Cinema Notes.) 
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HOMEWARDS. 


By ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
The original, a carbon print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photograrhy. 
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PORTRAIT. By NICOLA PERSCHEID. 
A specimen of fine professional portrait work. 
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Preparations are now well in hand for the next 
Empire Number of THE A. P. AND P. N. This will 
again be the special Spring 
issue, the popularity of which 
increases year by year. The 
Empire Number will be published on March 17th, and 
will once more be a notable production both as to letter- 
press and illustrations, and will again appeal largely to 
the thousands of “А, P." readers beyond the seas, іп ad- 
dition to those nearer home. The pre-eminent position 
secured by THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER in regard to 
illustrations will, as usual, be well exemplified in this 
special issue, and, although it will contain a great 
number of extra pages, both literary matter and pictures, 
there will be no increase in price. Readers are advised 
to place their orders for extra copies as early as possible; 
and in view of the additional number of copies printed 
which circulate in distant colonies, the advantages of 
THE А. P. Empire Number as a unique advertising 
medium should not be overlooked. Further particulars 
of the Empire Number will be given later. 
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We are frequently in receipt of queries regarding the 
best methods of opening a packet of plates or sensitive 
paper so that the remainder 
can be kept in good condi- 
tion. It is difficult to advise 
definitely on this point, as different makers have adopted 
different methods of dealing with the material they put 
out. In some cases the sensitive papers are packed in 
series of envelopes, one within the other, and in at least 
one instance these envelopes are not sealed at any of the 
four sides, so that they open readily from the centre 
instead of at one end. There are other makers who, in 
the larger sizes, simply wrap the cut pieces of paper flat 
in a large sheet of brown paper, and fold over the ends, 
making a sort of brown paper parcel, before inserting 
in the outer envelope. A good deal depends on how 
frequently the packet is to be opened and paper taken 
out. If this does not occur often, the little extra trouble 
that arises when opening the packet will not matter; but 
if the paper is wanted frequently, the best plan is to have 
a special light-tight box, with a spring or weight inside, 
which will hold the paper perfectly flat, and at the same 
time render it easy to get at in the dark-room when 
wanted. 


THE EMPIRE NUMBER. 


SENSITIVE PAPER PACKING. 


21" TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
Э] SEDITORIAL COMMENT 


So far as plates are concerned, it is always best to 
keep unused quantities in their original wrappings, box, 
and outer cover, taking 
special care to mark on 
the outside the number 
that have been used each time one or two are taken out. 
The usual advice to slit the end of the outer cover of a 
box of unused plates, or to cut the outer cover across 
the middle so that it can be readily removed and re- 
placed, does not always work in practice, as with many 
makers' goods stray touches of glue or paste render it 
impossible to remove the outer wrapping from the box 
without tearing it. So far as the packing of the plates 
themselves is concerned, a great number of makers pack 
each dozen plates in sets of four, each pair face to face, 
with thin strips of chemically pure paper between the 
edges. One or two firms pack them in twos, and at least 
one firm in sixes. In this case the plates are packed 
book fashion, a plan that has also been adopted by the 
Leto Photo Materials Co. with their plates. The latter 
firm takes the extra precaution of enclosing with each 
packet of plates a little illustrated leaflet, showing just 
how each pair of plates should be opened, and snapped 
in two, to separate the film of gelatine that holds them 
together. This is probably the ideal method of plate 
packing, as the films are in absolute contact, with 
nothing between, and are prevented from slipping or 
grinding by being attached to each other by the un- 
broken film of emulsion. 

е е е 

The unabated popularity of the reflex type of camera 
has brought about improvements in minor details which 
add greatly to the convenience of 
the reflex in practice. One point 
in particular, which we have ad- 
vocated for manv years, is now being adopted by most 
of the makers. It is in placing the focussing screen at 
top of the camera, “matt surface" upwards. This is 
only a small point, but one that makes all the difference 
between certainty and uncertainty when focussing the 
reflex image in bright sunlight. When the top of the 
hood is not a perfect fit to the face, or the photographer 
wears spectacles, a considerable amount of stray light 
will enter the hood, and if the ground glass is polished 
side upwards, this is reflected back to the eye, and in 
some cases the image is obscured in places. In anv 
case it introduces an irritating factor which is eliminated 


THE PACKING OF DRY PLATES. 


REFLEX ACCESSORIES. 
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when the glass is inserted ground side up. An added 
point of convenience in connection with reflex matters is 
the magnifier by which the image can be more clearly 
focussed on the top screen. Messrs. Marion and Co., 
of 22 and 23, Soho Square, W. (who, by the way, are 
shortly moving to larger premises), have a very in- 
genious binocular focusser, “The Metron,” which can 
be fixed to the interior of the hood of their well-known 
“Soho ” reflex, and is very compact and effective, as it 
folds up flat into the hood, and when the hood is erected 
automatically springs into position for focussing. It is 
so accurate that customers can have it glazed with 
lenses to their own spectacle prescription, even when 
astigmatism is present. All this makes for ease, com- 
fort, and certainty, and adds to the refinements that 
the modern camera places at the disposal of the amateur. 


е ве % 
Lantern slides coloured by hand are generally 
regarded with distaste for their crudeness and falsity. 
The Camera Club, however, 
HAND-COLOURED LANTERN has had two lectures this 
SLIDES. session which demonstrate 
that, capably treated, they 
may be made to satisfy even the most fastidious. One 
was Dr. E. J. Spitta's display, the slides representing 
principally scientific subjects, and the other was Mr. 
T. E. Green's travel series, given on a recent evening. 
Mr. Green, who is well known in the north of England, 
was responsible for the introduction into this country of 
Japanese water-colours for laying upon the photographic 
base. His tour on this occasion embraced some of the 
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mediaval cities of Tuscany, including Siena, San 
Gimigano, Fiesole, and Certosa, and thus a wealth of 
colour in the subject-matter was available. Mr. Green 
found that almost everywhere in Italy the interiors were 
more accessible to the photographer than is generally 
supposed, and he did not hesitate to reproduce frescoes 
and works of art, as well as altar-pieces in churches, 
although it must have been by no means easy work to 
remember the various colours afterwards. 


е e е 

Оп а previous occasion we have referred to the 
Japanese water-colours used by Mr. T. E. Green for 
colouring his lantern slides, 
and although at the meet- 
ing mentioned above the 
lecturer stated that it was the first series he had coloured, 
and the slides he showed were in the nature of experi- 
ments, most of which he saw for the first time on the 
screen that evening, there is no doubt that a considerable 
number were fine examples of good colouring, and 
showed the capabilities of the process. It is obvious, 
however, that in the case of landscapes the slide painter 
has to deal very gently with greens and yellows, or there 
is considerable danger of crudity resulting; and it is also 
well to remember that although too strong а photo- 
graphic base may overweight the tinting, too little can 
never be replaced by pure colour. The ideal method is 
apparently a combination of chemical toning plus the 
application of the Japanese colours. In this way it is 
possible to simulate the hues of nature with marvellous 
fidelity. 


JAPANESE WATER-COLOURS. 
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FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
An Elementary Demonstration at the Royal Photographic Society. 


HE latest of the series of elementary demonstrations which 

have been arranged by the Hoyal Photographic Society 
for the first Tuesday in each month was given by Mr. H. Essen- 
high Corke, on the subject of flashlight photography. The 
chief advantages of flashlight, said Mr. Corke, were (1) the fact 
that it gave the photographer an independence of the weather 
and of daylight conditions; (2) that having once determined by 
experiment the actual exposure, such exposure could be repeated 
as many times as required, hence its usefulness in copying, in 
dealing with still-life subjects, and in *at home" work generally ; 
(3) that it was instantaneous—at least if a combustible powder 
was used—and was therefore of value in photographing restless 
subjects, children or animals. Its main disadvantages were its 
trickiness in working, and the impossibility of seeing exactly 
what effect was going to be obtained until the flash was actually 
made, although this latter could be overcome, in many instances, 
by putting a lighted lamp in the position of the flash. 

So far as the camera was concerned, there was not the slightest 
need for anything particularly out of the ordinary. The aper- 
ture of the lens was not so important as in the case of daylight, 
but it was necessary to remember that when working at Ғ/8 
more powder would be required than when working at Е/6. 
Any ordinary plate of between 200 and 300 H. and D. was quite 
suitable, and so were the ordinary makes ot film. 

Dealing with magnesium ribbon, Mr. Corke thought it advan. 
tageous to carry a little about with him in the event of a subject 
turning up which made it necessary to use flashlight, but its 
chief use was in copying, and in general photography, excluding 
portraiture, for which he would not advise magnesium ribbon. 
To get the maximum effect of speed and steadiness 1t should be 
twisted into a spiral, or plaited like the threaded paper used in 
kindergarten schools. It could be held between pincers, or 
scissors, or between two halfpennies, these coins being useful 
also. for measurement, as a halfpenny was just an inch in 
diameter. The ribbon should be rotated with a circular motion 
to soften the hard shadows. In the case of still objects it was 
well to burn a supplementary and smaller piece of ribbon on the 
opposite side to the first. The pieces need not be burned 
simultaneouslv in the case of motionless objects, and the lens 
could be capped in the interval. 


Mr. Corke then went on to deal with the various forms of 
blow-through lamps and the like, and gave some advice on the 
subject of diffusing media. His own choice for the latter was a 
couple of thicknesses of butter muslin, stretched on a frame, 
being made fireproof by a simple operation, and placed in front 
of the lamp. In any of the blow-through lamps one should be 
very careful to use nothing but plain magnesium powder. 

The best form of flashlight for practical use, and especially 
for portraiture, was one or other of the various makes of com- 
bustible instantaneous powder. The exposure was practically 
instantaneous with these powders—generally about 1-25th ог 
1-3oth of a second. An open tray of some kind must be used, 
as well as a special screen. His own consisted of a girl's hoop, 
covered on its outer circumference with a width of nine or ten 
inches of double thickness of butter muslin. Within this was a 
similar width of only one thickness, and the centre, having a 
diameter of six or seven inches, was left open. This enabled a 
graduated effect to be obtained. A flash-lamp should be about 
eight feet away from the sitter, and two or three feet above him. 

Mr. Corke showed a number of flashlight effects, including 
some pretty lighting schemes, such as that ot keeping the face in 
semi-shadow by having the light at the back of the sitter, the 
making of silhouette portraits by a simple expedient, and the 
well-known firelight effects obtained by having the flashlight in 
the—of course, fireless—grate. He also brought forward a 
number of flashlight photographs which had been taken of sub. 
jects moving with considerable velocity. They had been lent 
to him by Messrs. Zimmermann to illustrate the working of the 
Multispeed shutter in conjunction with the Agfa flash powder. 

In the discussion several speakers mentioned the difficulty 
of the *shut eve," and one gentleman said that the only remedv 
was to give the victims no warning of the flash. Mr. Corke 
suggested that the effect was due to catching people on the 
actual blink, which might conceivably occupy r-aoth of a second, 
the period of exposure. Another question related to the drving 
of the powder when it had got a little damp. Some blotting- 
paper should be made as dry as possible by being put in the 
oven, said Mr. F. C. Lambert, and afterwards, the blotting.paper 
being quite dry, a sandwich should be made by placing the 
powder between the layers, and leaving it in a dry, cool place. 
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SHOW of selected 
works by Mr. J. 
Craig Annan, at 
the Little Gallery 
supplies a decisive answer 
to the question whether 
photography can be indivi- 
dually expressive. They 
are mainly portraits of distinguished people, and on this 
ground alone should prove attractive, especially as Mr. 
Annan has quite an exceptional faculty for bringing out 
the character of his sitters. 

But the productions of so distinguished a worker, ex- 
tending over several years, have a further interest, both 
technical and personal, for those who appreciate his 
long-sustained efforts as a leader of the pictorial move- 
ment. One of the first reflections suggested by this 
exhibition is that while photographic fashions change 
and new artistic ideals are pursued, Mr. Annan remains 
steadfast to the special and singularly individual modes 
of expression that have appealed to him from the first. 

Seeing the results in this well-chosen collection, one 
recognises their force, and also certain defects, on 
which, however, it is needless to lay much stress; it is 
better, we think, to accept them as complementary to the 
merits. Perhaps Mr. Annan has never been consciously 
actuated by any defined purpose, beyond the candid 
statement, aided by technical excellence, of impressions, 
inevitably tinctured by an acute and imaginative percep- 
tion. : 

Yet we fancy that there has all along been the sub- 
conscious desire to be vigorously expressive, and that 
this has been a guiding motive, even if unrecognised by 
himself. In this respect he reminds us of certain of the 
old masters, who, while their contemporaries were ex- 
ploring and discovering new means of creating visual 
illusion, persisted in their own manner of emotional 
design, without troubling about ideas of natural light 
and atmosphere, and without even hesitating to take 
liberties with the human figure if they could thereby help 
to enforce a sentiment. But though Mr. Annan's work 
generally represents a mood, he always deals truthfully 
with the human form, and, what is more, he imparts to 
his portraits an “atmosphere” that assists very 
materially in the realisation of personality. “С. К. 
Chesterton, Esq.," is certainly the most pleasantlv 
characteristic as well as the most powerful and dignified 
portrait of that author that we have seen. 

Through the interesting modelling of the head one 
appreciates his intellectuality as well as his humour, and 
the impression is assisted by pose and arrangement. The 
composition is appropriate, and, though the hands might 
be kept a little quieter for the sake of concentration on 
the head, the general subdued tone assists the appre- 
hension of a reflective mind. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw is naturally represented in the absorption of 
examining a print, and, for once, without any sugges- 
tion of posing. The composition emphasises the head, 


THE WORK OF J. CRAIG ANNAN. 


Some Notes on the One-man Show now 


open al "The A. P. Little Gallery.” 
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which 15 full of expression, and has fine qualities of tone. 
Another remarkably strong portrait is that of “ William 
Strang, Esq.," in which the breadth of treatment 
helps to enforce a virile personality, and some 
picturesqueness is gained from the robe. 

"Martin Harvey, Esq.," is depicted in a different 
mood, and the expanse of dreamy atmosphere surround- 
ing the imaginative face is an aid to the expression of a 
poetic and sensitive individuality. It is remarkable that 
Mr. Annan has successfully escaped monotony in this 
large and darkly toned picture, the book and the little 
light accent on the umbrella coming in usefully for this 
purpose. A very expressive work is “Professor John 
Young," whose handsome, thoughtful head is finely but 
quietly modelled, and there is something of the richness 
of an old master in the soft darkness, which reminds 
one of the effect of ancient varnish. It is the kind of 
picture that is not insistent, but grows in impressive- 
ness, and this, one imagines, may be a characteristic of 
the professor. 

There are severai other notable portraits of men, in- 
cluding those of Dr. Donald MacLeod, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Sir W. Q. Orchardson, and Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
and in examining them one cannot but be struck by Mr. 
Annan's intuitive discernment of character and his de- 
cided manner of giving it effect. In this he is much 
assisted bv the simplifying process that rigorously omits 
all that cannot strengthen the impression he desires to 
convey. 

These and other works show the influence of treat- 
ment in aiding the expression of individuality, and it is 
to be noted that, by appropriate use of tone and sugges- 
tive composition, the artist expresses himself through 
his personal view of the sitter. Some female portraits 
prove Mr. Annan's appreciation of delicacy and grace, in 
contrast with the pervading forcefulness of his masculine 
representations. The charming portrait of Ellen 
Terry goes beyond her beauty, and suggests her viva- 
city and mental brilliance, and Miss Jessie King is 
represented with much elegance of line in the well-stand- 
ing figure, which is surmounted by an effective picture- 
hat covering an interesting head, and contrasting use- 
fully with the lines of the draperies. 

In some respects, however, the most remarkable of 
the portraits of women is that of “Miss Janet Burnet,” 
whose intellectual profile is treated very sympathetically, 
and reveals the kindliness in combination with force of 
character that beautify and dignify advancing age. The 
daintv details add to the impression of a precise and 
delightful elderly lady. 

Mr. Annan's decorative sense is a factor that cannot 
be overlooked. It enriches his generally simple but 
effective use of masses in composition, and takes effect 
in harmony of line, especially in his female figures. 
Sometimes the decorative motive dominates the desien, 
as in “Sloe Blossom," “Two Ladies of Verona," and 
“Harrington Mann, Esq., and Children.” This 
quality, with the pervading expressiveness of the work 
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and its fine craftsmanship, no doubt in a great measure 
make up the distinctive character of the show; but 
through all there emerges a temperament, inspired by 
innate poetry and love of beauty, expressing itself in 
earnest effort. Some specimens of photogravure are 
remarkable as an exemplification of the fine quality and 
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opportunities for "control" obtainable through this 
process. They illustrate also the thoroughness of Mr. 
Craig Annan’s methods, and, indeed, in this particular 
the whole show affords an interesting object-lesson that 
would make a visit worth while, even if the pictorial 
attractions were less. ANTONY GUEST. 
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ANY amateurs 

are deterred 
from going to the 
extra expense of 
purchasing a tele- 
photo lens by the 
idea that its only 
merit is to give on a 
large scale what 
their own lens gives 
on a small one. 
The little picture 
reproduced here- 
with may serve 
to illustrate a pro- 
perty of this type 
of lens, which is 
often exceedingly 
useful, but which is 
not much dwelt upon in the ordinary text-books. On my 
first visit to Canterbury Cathedral I was much struck with 
the sight of the curious flving buttresses and the alterna- 
tion of pointed and round window arches on the roof beside 
St. Anselm's tower on the south side. Naturally, I wanted 
to photograph it ; but although the lens of my camera covered 
a wide enough angle to allow the full use of an ample rising 
front, I could not get far enough away from the subject to 
get in what I wanted on the plate. Even with my back against 
the boundary wall, and the rising front raised to its extreme 
limit, the roof was still out of range. I tried tilting the 
camera, but one glance at the horrible "falling over" ap- 
pearance on the ground-glass was enough! I had sufficient 
sense to abandon the attempt, and save a plate for other pur- 
poses within my scope. 

On my second visit, I had with me a Busch Bis-Telar, as 
well as my anastigmat, and I tried again from the same 
point of view. Again, I saw that the rising front was inade- 
quate to the task. I put in the Bis-Telar, and found T could 
tilt the camera to an enormous extent without any very per- 
ceptible distortion apearing on the screen. The view, as 
finally taken with a No. 2 Bis-Telar on a 2} by 3} plate, is 
reproduced here, and notwithstanding that the camera was 
held at an angle of something over forty-five degrees to 
the ground, the amount of visible distortion is very slight. 
Such distortion as exists I have not attempted in any way 
to correct in printing. 

The same result could, 
with the aid of a swing back; 
swing back, and if I had I should probably have 
had to “stop down” much below the full aperture of 
the Bis-Telar (F/o)—very possibly to an extent which would 
have put an “instantaneous” snapshot out of the question. 
I have since found this property of absence of distortion 
very useful in other similar subjects, although I admit not 
often to such an extent; but to those who are interested in 
architecture from the artistic point of view, it should, I 
imagine, open a very wide field of fresh possibilities. 


E C. M. 


of course, have been secured 
but then I had no 


. (Interesting as is the communication of our contributor, 
it would have been even more so if he had also made an 
exposure from the same standpoint with a lens of short 


A Special Use of the 
.— Telephoto Lens. rcv 


F. C. MOOBE. 
focus, so as to include a moderately wide angle—let us say, 
a lens of 3.6 inches, or one-third the focal length of the tele- 
photographic lens. Assuming the standpoint and orienta- 
tion of the camera to have been identical in both cases, it 
would then have been easy to rule the photograph taken 
with the lens of shorter focus into nine equal parts, and it 
would have been found that the middle ninth of the photo- 
graph taken with the lens of shorter focus was exactly similar 
in drawing to the whole photograph taken with the lens of 
longer focus. There is no especial quality of the telephoto 
lens concerned in this matter; the whole gist of the case 
being that the converging verticals show less pronouncedly 
when a narrow angle is included ; or, to put it another way, 
when the faulty photograph is ruthlessly trimmed down or 
pruned. In the case we have supposed the middle ninth of 
the print taken with the lens of short focus, if enlarged to 
the full size of the plate would have given a result similar 
to that obtained by our correspondent. 

Our correspondent, in mentioning the distortion of his 
photograph, minimises it as being *very slight," but it is 
much more than an artist-painter would tolerate, and it ap- 
pears to us to be noticeable near the edges. If now 
the middle portion—let us again say a middle ninth—were 
enlarged to the full size, the distortion would probably be so 
trivial as to offend no one, not even the most critical of 
architects or draughtsmen. 

Two practical lessons follow: First, if one has not a swing 
back, and an architectural subject is to be photographed, use 
a lens of long focus, or a telephoto lens. Second, if this 
cannot be done, trim down the print until the distortion of 


ROOF, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


the verticals is such as appears tolerable. Perhaps, however, 
the best course of all is that usually followed by the photo- 
graphers of forty years ago. The ground-glass was ruled 
in squares by fine parallel lines, and the camera was pro- 
vided with both rising front and swing back. Then, suffi- 
cient time was spent in adjusting the camera.—ED. ] 
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STOP NUMBERS AND SYSTEMS OF STOP 


NUMBERING SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 


T is much to be regretted that makers of lenses, cameras, 

plates, etc., have not long ago agreed as to some one 

simple system of sizes of plates, diameters and threads 
of lens screws, etc., and more especially some universal 
system of numbering the stops or diaphragms of lenses. For 
instance, one may acquire a lens with a stop marked with the 
figure 8, which may refer to any one of three or four different 
systems, in each case meaning a different efficiency value. 
If the lens be an old one the stops may be numbered 1, 2, 3, 
etc., without meaning anything more than that 2 is inter- 
mediate in size between 1 and 3. 

Putting aside mathematical refinements, it is proposed in 
this note to show how, by quite simple arithmetic, one can 
find the F value of any stop numbered according to any of 
the present-day systems, if only it be known what that 
system is. 

(1) Aperture System, or F Value System. 

This stands first, for various reasons. It is the best known, 
it is the most easily understood and conveniently used. It 
is based on a simple and rational idea, and it is much to be 
hoped that it will shortly become the one and only or universal 

system. The under- 
lying idea is the 


ratio of the diameter 
of the stop and the 
focal length of the 
lens. Suppose we 
have a lens of 8 
inches focal length 
and a stop with a 
hole of 1 inch dia- 
meter. This diameter 
is one-eighth part of 
the focal length. So 
this stop can be ex- 
pressed as a fraction 
5 focal length or 
F/8. Similarly а 


half-inch diameter 
stop with this lens 
would be F /16. 

Suppose now we have two lenses, A and B, having focal 
lengths of 8 and 4 inches respectively. Then the one inch 
diameter stop with 8 inch lens (A) is F/8, and the half-inch 
stop with the 4 inch lens (B) would also be F/8. Suppose we 
had two cameras side by side with these two lenses, facing the 
same subject. Using the same speed of plate, the same 
exposure would be required (both lenses working at Е/8), 
although the diameter of one stop was double and its area 
quadruple the size of the other stop. Why is this? The 
larger stop passes four times as much light as the smaller 
one in the same time; but with this (8 inch) lens the linear 
scale is double or area quadruple the image given by the 4 inch 
lens. So that while four times as much light gets through 
the lens, it is spread over four times the space on the plate 
(four pats of butter for four rounds of toast is an average of 
one pat per round). 

Suppose, now, with these two lenses, 8 inch A and 4 inch B, 
we exchange the 1 inch and } inch stops. Half an inch goes 
16 times into 8 inches, so this is F/16, while 1 inch goes 


Fig. 1. 
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4 times into 4, so that this stop is now F/4. This shows 
that we must regard the stop and focal length together in 
the light of a ratio or proportion. 

The abbreviation U. S. has occasionally been taken to imply 
United States system, as some American-made lenses have 
the U. S. numbers on the stops. This is, of course, a mere 
coincidence. 

Take a piece of card and carefully draw with compasses 
four circles each of 1 inch diameter, and also one circle with 
a 2 inch diameter. Then cut out these circular discs. On 
weighing these circular cards vou will find that the one large 
2 inch diameter disc balances all four smaller 1 inch diameter 
discs. Cutting discs of any other sides in the ratio of 2 to 1, 
you will find if the diameter is double, the area 1s quadruple. 
In fig. 1 we have one large and four small circles; the 
diameter of the larger circle is double the diameter of each of 
the four smaller circles. The area of the large circle is equal 
to that of all four smaller circles put together. 

Get this one idea firmly and clearly in your mind, and all 
trouble about stops will be at an end. 

With the same lens, lens to plate distance, etc., а 2 inch 
diameter stop would pass four times as much light as a 1 inch 
stop. The larger stop would therefore require one-fourth the: 
exposure time of the smaller stop; or 1-100th sec. with the 
larger stop would be equivalent to 1-25th sec. with the smaller, 
or the equivalent times of exposure with F/4, F/8, and F/16 
would be as 1 to 4 to 16, or } to 1 to 4, etc., etc. 

But what about stops half-way between Е /8 and F/ 16, for 
instance, which would give us a relation of 1 to 2 instead of 
1 to 4 as regards area? Draw two equal straight lines, AB. 
AC (fig. 2), at right angles to each other. Join BC. If 
now we describe circles with these three lines, AB, AC, and 
BC as diameters, then the larger circle is equal in area to 


C 


Fig. 


the other two together. (If AB and AC be 1 inch, we shall 
find BC is a trifle over 1.4 огт inches.) So that if BC be 
the diameter of stop F/8, AC will be the diameter of the stop 
requiring just double the exposure, generally called F/11, 
omitting decimal fractions. Or if AC be the diameter of 
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F/8, then half BC, viz., CD, would be the diameter of stop 
F/11, and so on. 

Thus it appears that if we want to compare the exposure 
times of any two stops, we have to consider their area or the 
squares of their numbers expressed by the F fraction. For 
example, suppose we have two stops, F/7 and F/9. By 
squaring 7 (2.¢., 49) and о (1.e., 81) we get the relative times 
for equivalent exposures. Thus 49 seconds with F/7 is 
equivalent to 81 seconds with F/g. But for practical 
purposes we can reckon 49 and 81 as со and 8o, or the propor- 
tion of 5 to 8, or 1 to 1). So 5 seconds with F/7 would be 
equivalent to 8 seconds with F/9, and so on. 

Daily practice shows the convenience of having a series of 
stops any one of which requires double the exposure of the 
next smaller, or half the exposure of the next larger. For 
this reason it is customary to employ stops of value F/8, 
F/11, F/16, and so on. In this note it is proposed to take 
the F value system as our basis of reference, and it may be 
convenient here to set forth the numbers usually employed 
by English lens makers, viz. : 

F/4, F/5.6, F/8, Е/11.2, F/16, F/22.6, F/32, F/45, Е/64. 
(2) The “U. S.” і.е. Uniform Stand rd System. 

In 1881 the Royal Photographic Society propounded this 
system, wherein F/4 is taken as the unit, i.e., F/4 is called 
No. 1, and other stops are numbered so as to show exposures 
equivalent to one time unit, e.g., 1 second with F [4 Thus 
Е /8, requiring four times the exposure of F/4, is called No. 4. 
It is thus easy to show at a glance how the same stop is 
indicated in the two systems. 

U.S. 1 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 
Е value...F/4 Е/5.6 F/8 F/11.2 F/16 F/22.6 F/32 F/45 Е/64 


Conversion.—To find the U. S. number: Square the F 
number, and divide by 16; e.g., take F/8. Now, 8 times 8 
equals 64. This divided by 16 gives U. S. 4. To find the 
Е number of, say, U. S. 9: Multiply 9 by 16, getting 144, and 
take the square root, getting F/12. 


(3) The Congress, or C. I. or I. C., System. 

At the International Congress of Photographers in 1889 at 
Paris (Brussels, according to Cole) it was proposed to take 
F/10 as the unit. 

Converston.—Suppose 
number n— 


to Congress 


Orn= 422 
100 
Thus to find n: Square the F number and divide by 100. 
instance, what I. C. number corresponds to F/20? 
20 times 20 (400) divided by 100 gives us I. C. 4. Conversely, 
what F value corresponds to I. C. 6? We multiply 6 by 100 
(z.e., боо), and take the square root, or, say, F/24, or nearly. 
I understand that this system is, or was, used by Steinheil, 
and some French and Swiss firms, but definite information 
is difficult to obtain. 


corresponds 


F/x 


Then (10? : x2 = І: x. 


For 
Thus 


Congress I | 2 3 4 5 6 8 

F number Е/ю F/14 F/17 F/2o F/22 F/24 F/28 

Congress IO 12 16 20 24 30 36 

F number F/31 F/36 Е/жю F/44 F/49 F/54 F/60 
(4) Stolze. 


Stolze suggested the system of dividing the square of focal 
length by square of stop diameter. This comes to the same 
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thing as squaring the ordinary F number; thus F/8 would 
be No. 64, F/16 No. 256, our F/64 being No. 4,096. 
Obviously these big numbers became rather cumbersome. 
His second system divided his former number by 100. Thus 
F/8 becomes .64, and F/16 is 2.56, and so on. 


Stolze, old 16 32 64 128 256 
» new .16 432 .64 1.28 2.56 
F number F/4 Е/5.6 F/8 F/11.3  F/16, etc. 
(5) Dallmeyer System. | 


EE 2i Dallmeyer suggested taking F/ J/ 10 as unit, 2.е., 
3.16. 


et us call D the Dallmeyer number, corresponding to x, the 


F number. 
Then ( |J rof : (x = 1: D. 
3 — 
Thus D = yor x= J 10 D. 


Converston.—To find the Dallmever number of, let us say, 
Е/5, we square 5 (= 25), and divide this by шо, getting 2.5. 
But to find the F number corresponding to, let us say, 
Dallmeyer 20 we multiply 20 by шо, £.e., 200, and take the 
square root, getting 14.14. 


Dallmeyer ... 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Е number ... F/3.16 F/4.5 Е/5.4 F/6.3 F/7 F/7.7 F/8.4 
Dallmeyer... 8 9 IO 20 30 50 100 


Е number ...Е /8.9 F/9.5 F/10 F/14.14 F/17.3 F/22.4 F/31.6 
Although this system was suggested by  Dallmeyer 
(London), I have never yet seen any lens of this firm with 
stops thus marked. I am credibly informed that this system 
is, or has been, used by Goerz and Voigtlander. 
(6) Zeiss System. 


In all the systems noticed so far they agree in one thing at 
least, viz., the smaller the opening in the stop the higher its 


number. But in the Zeiss system they go just the opposite 
way, 2.е., the smaller the stop the lower the number. The 
first unit was F/100 = No. 1. Suppose stop F /x corresponds 


to stop Z on the old (F/100) unit. Then 
(100): 4 = Z: 1. OrZ = 19000 pops d 


3 
Converston.—To find the F number corresponding to Zeiss 
20 (old unit) : Divide 10,000 by 20 (= 500), and take the square 
root, getting 22.3 (nearly). 
The new or later Zeiss system takes F/5o as unit. To 
convert this Zeiss number to F value, we divide 2,500 by the 
new Zeiss number and then take the square root. 


Zeiss, old... 1 4 IO 20 40 80 160 320 
ә Mew... .25 I 2.5 5 10 20 o 8o 
Е number... F/100 F/5o F/32 F/22 F/16 F/11 F/8 F/5.6 


We may bring all the above systems into one comprehen- 
sive glance for comparison with our old friend Е/8: 


Aperture system ... F/8 
Uniform 4 
Congress .64 
Stolze, old 64 

» new .64 
Dallmeyer 6.4 
Zeiss, old 156.23 

» new 39.0625 


mm A OO, 
77, IUIS 


Messrs. Marion and Co., 22 and 23, Soho Square, W., are 
holding their annual clearance sale, and, in view of an early 
removal to more modern and commodious premises, they have 
a specially large selection of bargains to offer. Readers in the 
neighbourhood should endeavour to call, or write to the above 
address for a copy of sale list “A.” 


The January number of the Sinclair Sign-Post (the little 
monthly issued by Messrs. James A. Sinclair and Co., 54, Hay- 
market, S.W., for the benefit of their customers), contains a 
useful article on the telephoto lens, in addition to other items 
of interest to the photographer. 


Hickling's Patents.—We regret to learn that Mr. W. E. 
Hickling, of Leicester, whose graduated border masks were 
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recently reviewed in THE A. P., has sustained a paralytic stroke 
which has taken the use of his left side, and nearly that of the 
right also, so that it has been impossible for him to attend to 
correspondence. He hopes, however, to make arrangements for 
the carrying on of the business very shortly, and will deal with 
orders received during the past few weeks as quickly as pos- 
sible. Perhaps readers who have been wondering why they 
have not heard from Mr. Hickling will take note of this 
explanation. 

The Gevaert Competition.— Messrs. Gevaert inform us that 
the two prize-winners who entered the competition under the 
noms de plume of *Pitman? and *Desmoulins" respectively, 
and whose identities were unknown, have been revealed as Mr. 
H. Lindoe, of Sunderland, and Mr. H. Mills, of Bolton. 
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every person 

who takes up a 
hobby there comes 
a time when, unless 
he is provided with 
an abundant income 
from other sources, 
he feels either that 
he must in some way or other make it pay for itself or give it 
up. Hence it is that we find so many second-hand caineras 
on the market on the one hand, and, on the other, frequent 
queries to long-suffering editors upon the vexed question of 
how photography can be made to pay. 

It should be understood that the remarks I am making 
in this article are addressed to those who cannot afford to 
develop photography to any very great extent owing to lack 
of means. It so often happens that people are drifted by 
circumstances into an occupation which they do not particu- 
larly care about, and, indeed, frequently are by no means 
as well suited to as they might Бе; it is such people, if they 
have anything in them at all, who seek a hobby which they 
are interested in, and into which they can throw some of that 
latent enthusiasm -which their ordinary occupation does not 
call forth. How ideal it would be if everyone's occupation 
evoked enthusiasm! What a difference it would make! 

Supposing, then, that the amateur photographer has this 
enthusiasm. He has gone past the stage when he can 
apprentice himself to a professional and get into the regular 
groove in a regular way. He is at the cross roads, when 
he feels he is unable to spend more on his hobby than he is 
already doing, but hates the idea of giving it up. 


| N the history of 


| Cash for Prints or Ideas. 

Broadly speaking, there are two methods by which he can 
earn money. The first is by selling his photographs directly, 
the other when he sells his ideas and other people make use 
of them in a practical fashion. 

In the former class may be placed such things as local 
picture postcards, local groups, or enlarged pictures of local 
views or celebrities. With regard to all these things, much 
ا‎ А on the neighbourhood. The man I have in mind 
will not generally be able to go far afield for his pictures, 
and it may be that there are already amateurs and profes- 
sionals who more than supply the exısting demand. ever- 
theless originality of conception, as well as treatment, may 
enable one to do something, even when the field already 
appears full. It is astonishing how a hackneyed view may, 
by being looked at from a different standpoint, become fresh 
and novel ; and with this class of work, as, indeed, in all other, 
the worker must endeavour to be original. I do not mean 
bizarre, for although here and there an extravagant treat- 
ment of a subject may prove “taking,” yet, as a general rule, 
no one cares much for that kind of thing. 

To put it in plain words, the aspirant must not copy. One 
would think it unnecessary to give this advice, but that is 
what the vast majority of photographers do. They see a 
pretty picture of a pretty spot, and they go right off and take 
that same picture from the same standpoint. Now what on 
earth is the good of this kind of thing? It is unlikely—it is 
improbable, in fact—that the new worker’s picture will be 
better than the old. My advice is to leave severely alone the 
things that others have done, or, if they must be done, for 
goodness’ sake try and get a little of one’s own work into 
the subject. Trust your own judgment. If it succeeds, 
well! If not, try again. It is far better to fail at one’s own 
design than succeed on somebody else's. If more photo- 
graphers worked out their own ideas, instead of slavishly 
following in the footsteps of those who have gone before, 
we should hear a great deal less of such terms as “ hack- 
neyed,” “stale,” “overdone,” etc. 
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A field which is open—and a very wide 
field it is too—to the enterprising 
amateur is the photography of home 
subjects, such as gardens, houses, pets, 
and so forth. I know one man who, 
startin in a small way by letting 
people know that he was prepared to 
do such work on picture postcards at 2s. 6d. per dozen, now 
has far more on hand than he can possibly manage, and is 
thinking of giving up his ordinary occupation. А dozen 
successful postcards frequently bring an order for one or 
two enlargements, and several times some of the best of 
his customers have ordered a number of albums, containing 
some dozen or so of their home views, to send to friends. 
The way one starts about this kind of work will depend 
on circumstances. Some may be more favourably placed 
than others; but the majority will, no doubt, commence bv 
doing one such photograph and trusting to recommendation. 

But, although this method of disposing of one's photo- 
graphs direct may be made very productive, it has the draw- 
back that one has to do all the drudgery, and, therefore, 
there is no doubt that those who aim at artistic as well as 
pecuniary eminence will choose the other method—that of 
selling one's ideas. 

Press Photography—What to Avoid. 

As everyone knows, the daily, weekly, and monthly Press 
is nowadays filled with photographs of every conceivable 
type, and, with the exception of purely news photographs, all 
this work is done by free-lances. It has the merit of leaving 
one entirely unfettered. One does the work or one does not, 
just as circumstances or inclination dictate. And there is 
money to be made by it, as well as reputation ; while it does 
not, or should not, Бойын one’s artistic ideals in the least 
degree. 

Now, there may be some who have never thought of this 
idea who will immediately commence sending their prints 
away—to receive them back promptly with a printed form, 
“The Editor regrets,” etc., and after a few of these they will 
call me a blithering idiot, as those who have already tried 
sending their photographs to papers may have done. 
But, softly, my dear friend! The remarks I made about 
originality in your picture postcards applies with tenfold 
force here. Did you, when you saw a charming picture of 
“Clovelly” in the Strand, forthwith send one (equally as 
charming, I hope) to the Windsor? If you did, you need 
look no further for the cause of your failure. The Windsor 
does not aim to copy the Strand, neither should you aim to 
copy the Strand’s contributor. Get away from this alto- 
gether. Photograph, if you can, something you have never 
seen a photograph of, and if it turns out passable, try it. 
Again, I say, use your own judgment. If it is sound, it will 
carry you to the goal in triumph. If it isn't, you had better 
give up, for you will succeed no other way. 

But Originality is always Sure of a Good Welcome. 

This is the broad rule upon which you are bound to build 
a photographic career that is expected to last. Subsidiary to 
that is the class of subject you photograph. There is a 
demand somewhere for photographs of any and every con- 
ceivable thing, and the surest way to succeed is to keep on 
with the class of photography, whether it be architecture, 
genre, nature, or sport, that you like best and succeed best 
with. Then find out the papers which want that particular 
class of work and keep on trying. Do not be disheartened if 
it is a long while before you meet with any success. You 
must serve your apprenticeship for a longer or shorter time, 
as in any walk of life. How many years does a doctor or a 
lawyer have to study before he earns a penny? Or, for the 
matter of that, a joiner or watchmaker? Much disappoint- 
ment is bound to be experienced at first, but it is quite cer- 
tain that failure alone should not set a limit to perseverance. 
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ІТ is а 
flattering 
unction for 
this journal 
to lay to its 
soul that it 
discovered 
Neame. THE 
AMATEUR 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHER 
was the first 
paper to publish his work, and he still trea- 
sures a kindly commendation from Horsley 
Hinton. Those were the days, I suppose, 
or perhaps it was some time afterwards, 
when he used to reckon on earning £40 or 
£50 a year in photographic prize competi- 
tions. The first big thing that I remember in his flowing 
style was in a draper's trade journal, of all others; it must 
be six years ago. Since then I have seen it on posters and 
in catalogues, on magazine covers and chocolate-box lids, as 
well as in the stately pages of the illustrated journals. The 
faces of his divinities were always pleasant to see, and one 
never tired of them, even when the same pair of dreamy 
eyes was to be encountered a dozen times in the one design. 
The figures were swathed in wonderful draperies, and 
assumed the languorous poses that only the immortals can. 

In order to discover the whereabouts of Mr. Neame's estab- 
lishment, I had the pleasing idea that I should only have to 
look out for a “ bevy "—as the reporters at fashionable wed- 
dings put it—of fair goddesses. And though a mere jour- 
nalist, I share the human interest in goddesses. I antici- 
pated their pleasant company. Aurora and Ariadne would 
be there, of course; perhaps also Venus and Vesta. Greek 
mythology would palpitate into life again in Onslow Place. 
Rossetti-like maidens would greet you on the doorstep, and 
the way up to the studio would resemble Jacob's ladder, or 
Burne-Jones’s “Golden Stairs.” 

But it wasn’t so. Instead, I found tailor-made ladies in 
dozens admiring his show-cases. 


In spite of Мг. Neame’s irritating and obtrusive youthful- 
ness—irritating and obtrusive at least to a man who has 
to confess to more years than his—he possesses more than 
the ordinary share of individuality, and his success—he tells 
me that his takings last year were equal to his capital— 
is no mere freak of chance. Without being a phrenologist, 
I understand what is denoted by the width and fulness of 
the lower brow just above the boyish eyes. It denotes the 
practical man, the perceptive, calculating man, the man 
with a sense of time, and order, and size, and weight—in a 
word, the man of business. His creations may be poetic, 
but he himself is by no means all poetry. This little David, 
with his sling and stone for the Goliath of the professional 
beauty trust, probably owes his success to the fact that 
while Elwin is imaginative, Neame is matter-of-fact. Elwin 
is a romantic fellow, always bound on some new, valorous 
adventure ; Neame a soberstay-at-home, who looks after the 
accounts. It is a happy partnership. Had he lived in the 
Middle Ages he would have put velvet and bright steel upon 
a strictly business basis. ‘His developing solution is made 
up of nicely equal parts of dreaming and doing. No wonder 
that the image has come up with such startling suddenness. 
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“And so,” said I, “you are going in for the cinematograph 
business? You are sure the field isn’t overcrowded?” 

" Overcrowded ! " said he, “why, cinematography has not 
yet begun.” | 

“ Of course not,” I rejoined, “but don't you think that for 
a thing which has not yet begun, it is—er—a trifle lively? 
There are five thousand picture theatres in 

“That has nothing to do with it,” he said. “The produc- 
tion of cinematograph film up to now has been mainly in 
the hands of the stage people. The actual operator has 
been a photographer, of course, but his work has had to 
be conditioned by other exigencies than those of photo- 
graphic art. My idea is art photography in motion.” 

“Someone wrote the other dav,” I remarked, “that art 
can never get into the motion picture as it can get into 
the steady one.” (As a matter of fact, I wrote that daring 
thing myself.) 

Mr. Neame looked his withering adjectives, but he only 
said that he absolutely disagreed. Was movement inartistic ? 
I should see his “ Lady of Shallot.” 

“The Lady of Shallot” is his first film, which has been 
showing at the leading picture theatres since last October. 
It is a Neame come to the life. Need one say that the lady 
herself is Mrs. Neame, née Miss Ivy Close? It has been 
a big success, but what else was to be expected with such a 
photographer, and with such a model? It has been followed 
by others from classical and fairy lore. It is still Neame, 
but the picture moves. 

To go further—as he will—is a big adventure. A film of 
30,000 feet may cost £300 or £400 to produce. But the 
future is with such work as this. American melodrama is 
not the last word in film production, nor is French drollery. 
If England’s contribution is such pictures as Neame’s, we 
shall show up pretty well in the long run. So far as cine- 
matography 15 concerned, everybody is in the kindergarten 
yet. Even the writing of plots is still in embryo. The proper 
designing of scenery—Neame is doing all his own—is only 
beginning to be understood. The possibilities of historical 
romance depicted by the moving film have yet to be grasped. 
Why, man, it's the thing! 

Neame touches the modern note, and is youth, enthusiasm 
and success personified. There are signs too of a deepen- 
ing influence in his later works, and a richer feeling of spiri- 
tual beauty is to be found. The perfection of composition, 
the deft hand and the quick eye are there, and I hope 
time will not rob him of that dauntless spirit in 
which he says that 
he intends to get 
into his cinemato- j 
graph films “as much @ 
picture as possible.” 4A. 
He has been mis- А 
taken for a boy, 
but it has not been 
really a mistake. He 
is the boy. As Ё 
Charles E. Dawson N 
said at the last 
Salon, he is the Peter 
Pan of photography 
—the boy who won't 
grow up. And never | 
тау һе! 
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PARK LANE IN WINTER. 


Sce article on page 155. 
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MISS JESSIE KING. Bv J. CRAIG ANNAN. 


From the One-Man Show by J. Craig Annan, now open at “Тһе A. P." Little Gallery, 52. Long Acre, W.C. 
(See page 119.) 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


Bv 
J. CRAIG ANNAN. 


From the One-Man Show 


bu J. Craig Annan, 
now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery. 


59. Long Acre, W.C. 
See page 149. 
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HERE аге only a few parts 
of Park Lane which, under 
ordinary circumstances, ap- 
peal to me as likely to be 

useful in picture making. One 
certainly is the fountain at the 

top of Hamilton Place, with the 
three great English poets statued above and the delight- 

ful basin of water below. This has been made a 
subject of by many photographers. Another, of which 
I have never yet got anything at all to 
satisfy myself, is at Grosvenor Gate, 
those delightful old-fashioned white- 
painted houses next to the Duke of 
Westminster's ball-room. 

Several days spent in Park Lane 
linger in one's memory. One devoted 
to taking some dozen photographs of 
unusual aspects of the fountain. Another 
when it was visited by some dozen photo- 
graphers in order to try the fountain by 
night. But the one when these 
illustrations were taken was the most 
useful of them all. There had been, 
for London, a most unusually heavy fall 
of snow, in fact the heaviest we have 
had during the past ten years. The 
weather was, moreover, so severe that 
— again an unusual thing in London—the 
hoar frost and snow stayed on the 
branches of the trees all day, and not 
even the warmth of the houses near had 
strength enough to melt it off. 

There was, moreover, a bad fog. 
So dense was it that the arc lamps were 
burning, and the darkness so pronounced 
that I was setting about to do night 
effects of the ravs of the arcs falling 
on the snow, on the trees and houses 
when the fog suddenly lifted, and, 
though there was a haze and mist, the 
effects were decidedly day ones. 

The tree with decorative shape and 
heavy with snow against the dark 
houses was near to Grosvenor Gate, and 
the house front (sce p. 155) was not far 
away. They both presented some 
diffculty—principally the retaining of 
the lightness of the snow at the same 
time that the detail in the very heavy 
shadows was got out. Our old friend 
water had a good deal to do with this, 
though the correctness of the initial 
exposure was also to be thanked. The 
use of the meter is invaluable in these 
cases, where the light is most deceptive 
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V.—PARK LANE TRANSFORMED. 


H. BLAKE. 


and its apparent very different from its actinic value. 
Probably many parts of London would, under a coating 
of snow, be as useful for picture making and as greatly 
transformed as Park Lane. 

Although at the moment of writing there appears no 
prospect of a snowfall in London, snow is falling in other 
parts of the country, and the cold snap may come south 
at any moment. When it does, be prepared with rapid 
plates—preferably orthochromatic, used with a pale 
screen. 


БҮ А. H. BLAKE, М.А. 
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THE PRICE OF FILM STOCK—A NEW CINEMATOGRAPH LENS. 


One of the principal reasons that have prevented the amateur 
photographer from hitherto turning his “’prentice hand” to the 
motion-picture camera has been the more or less prohibitive 
price of the film stock. In the British Isles the negative and 
positive stock costs 244. per foot, and considerably more in 
America. Mr. F. A. Talbot, in his interesting book, * Moving 
Pictures: how they are Made and Worked," tells us how one 
Capt. Thomson endavoured to overcome this obstacle to 
amateur work. The objection was raised when Thomson fist 
introduced his idea to the public. *He realised the significance 
of the obstacle," says Mr. Talbot, *and immediately endeavoured 
to meet the situation. He met with no assistance—in fact, with 
hostility—on the part of the film manufacturers. But opposi- 
tion made him all the more determined to succeed. Hearing 
that the manufacture of films was about to be taken in hand by 
a well-known Continental firm, he approached them on the sub- 
ject. As they had no market, and were faced with powerful 
opposing interests, they saw in Capt. Thomson's proposition an 
excellent opportunity to force their product before the public. 
They seized it. Capt. Thomson was so successful in his efforts 
that he has brought the cost of the film down nearly 70 per cent." 

Capt. Thomson has stated that the film is to be sold at 3d., or 
14 cents, per foot, and that it is equal in every way to the films 
already on the market. We are further led to believe that even 
this price is not to remain constant for any length of time, as 
the Captain ultimately hopes to be able to retail the film at 
34., or 4 cent, per foot. “Тһе new Continental manufacturers,” 
adds Mr. Talbot, *contemplate an extensive plant to capture the 
coming market, for, once such a price becomes available to the 
amateur, the larger picture-producing establishments will be 
certain to adopt the cheaper commodity." 

The price of film stock has steadily fallen for some time past, 
but if Capt. Thomson's wishes become realised, the field 
of amateur cinematography will at once become enormously 
extended. 


The Portrait Lens for Taking Cinematograph Negative 
Film: Dallmeyer's Extra Rapid Series. 

During the past fifty years the Petzval portrait lens has been 
generally, indeed almost universally, employed for lantern pro- 
jection, whether in connection with ordinary lanterns or the 
cinematograph. On the other hand, various lenses have been 
in use for taking the original series of negatives, perhaps the 
most usual being a rapid cemented anastigmatic doublet, or a 
dialyte of the Tessar class. By the use of such lenses it becomes 
easy to include any required wideness of angle, and the operator 
may have a series of lenses ranging from less than an inch in 
focal length to two inches or thereabouts, such a selection 
giving a choice of angle sufficient for all ordinary purposes, 
while no lens of the series need be so large as to necessitate any 
alteration of the shuttering of the usual camera. Messrs. Dall- 
meyer now come to the front with a series of rapid portrait 
lenses for the taking of cinemato pictures, the series as tabulated 
in the list sent to us ranging in focal length from two to six 
inches, and from F/6.8 to F/1.9 in aperture. It is in the matter 
of large aperture that the portrait lens excels, and even if the 
aperture be of the largest the central definition is microscopic, 
provided that the lens is of high quality. 

Of the above-mentioned series, Messrs. Dallmeyer (Church 
End Works, Willesden, and 25, Newman Street, Oxford Street) 
send us the most rapid form for inspection. This lens, No. 2 in 
the series, having a focal length of three inches, a maximum 
aperture of F/1.9, and priced at Z7 7s., is a remarkable triumph 
in optical construction and, further, a valuable addition to the 
available appliances for taking cinematograph pictures, as it 
renders this possible under conditions of lighting which 
ordinarily would preclude all hope of successful work. Тһе 
actual lens sent to us bears the serial number 78,89o, and the 
following remarks must be taken as applying to this instrument. 
Notwithstanding the high intensity of F/1.9, the definition over 
the area of a cinematograph picture is admirable, almost 
microscopic in fact, and the mounting is such as to involve a 
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minimum of size beyond the diameter of the glasses, one con- 
venience incident to the mounting being a screw adjustment by 
which focussing is provided for within certain limits. It is of 
interest to note that the back combination is of the original 
Petzval form, not the reversed form which the late Mr. J. H. 
Dallmeyer patented in 1866, the peculiar advantages of the 
special Dallmeyer form having reference to the oblique pencils 
and ready distancing of the components of the back combina- 
tion. The firm of the present day shows its acumen and sound 
judgment in reverting to the original form in a case like the 
present, a case in which the more oblique pencils are not 
required, and in which a better result is obtained on the limited 
area by constructing in accordance with Petzval's original 
system. à 
A Circulating Film Portfolio. 

At first sight, one of the drawbacks to the widespread adoption 
of cinematography in the home would seem to be the paucity of 
suitable films. The personal repertoire of even the most 
enthusiastic amateur cinematographer is soon exhausted for the 
time being. A practical measure would be the institution of 
some system of film exchange, exactly as in the case of lantern 
slides, which go the round of photographic societies, or the port- 
folio of prints which circulates among individuals. А similar 
system would have been inaugurated long ago in connection 
with lantern slides used in the home, had the optical lantern for 
drawing-room displays gained the popularity which it once 
promised to have. Perhaps when the subject has developed 
further, cinematographers will find their photographic journal 
a good medium through which to work some such exchange 
system, or—for one never can tell what may happen in а busi- 
ness of such sensational expansion—the work may reach dimen- 
sions so considerable as to necessitate its being placed upon a 
separate commercial basis. 


A Practical Application of the Moving Picture. 

It is now conceded to be axiomatic that the field of usefulness 
of the motion-picture art is practically unlimited, and the follow- 
ing excerpt from a correspondent's letter from Bordeaux reveals 
a cynical confirmation of the fact: “Amusement creators, 
scientists, and instructors have demonstrated the value of the 
motion picture, but a company of knaves in this city were the 
first to use the art for criminal purposes. According to a report, 
an automobile halted near the residence of a bank manager in a 
suburb of that city, and six men began to act a burglary before 
a moving picture instrument. Two of the actors (?) were 
dressed as policemen, and when the burglary had been accom- 
plished they valiantly captured the malefactors. The man who 
worked the machine and the rest of the party then entered the 
automobile, thanked the real policemen, who had kept the 
curious people out of the picture, and rode away. Later it was 
discovered that jewellery to the value of 15,000 francs had been 
stolen from the temporarily vacant house. 


Plot-Writing. 

A remark made by a speaker in the course of a discussion at 
the Camera Club and reported in last week's A. P. AND P. N. 
must not be taken too literally. It was stated that for writing 
the plot of a picture-play some poor wight may receive half a 
guinea. This may, indeed, be all that some plots are worth, 
but there is no doubt that an excellent reward lies ready for a 
good writer of plots who is content to construct his story, not 
in order to gratify his fancy, but to enable it to be properly ren- 
dered by the moving film. We were assured by a film producer 
the other day that a writer of plots for cinematograph stories, 
given an ordinary ability and fund of ideas, could make at least 
£10 a week. Even for plots which are little more than re-hashes 
of history or legend, good prices are paid, and for a single inci- 
dent out of many in a plot—the mere dénouement, the rest being 
disregarded—this producer has paid ten shillings. The trouble 
is that few plot-writers recognise the exigencies of the cinemato- 
graph. They shift their scenes too much, or do not keep strictlv 
to what can be expressed only by action. 
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A FINE-ADJUSTMENT EASEL FOR 
ENLARGING. 


HEN enlarging parts of some 4.5 
by 6 cm. negatives recently I 
found it very difficult to get the correct 
focus on the easel, as it was a good dis- 
tance from the enlarger. The position 
one had to assume was very awkward and 
tiring. It seemed to me that a focussing 
adjustment was the obvious solution, and 
I wondered why easels had never been 
so fitted, as the convenience of such an 
arrangement is clear. In carrying out 
the following design oak was used, ex- 
cept for the two standards, but any other 
close-grained wood is equally suitable. 
If it be bought ready planed ask for $ in. 
material, as this “comes out" from the 
planing machine just about j in., which 
is the thickness required. 
The fixed base is a piece of wood 7j by 
74 by 4 truly squared. On the under 


side screw two slips, 73 by 4 by 4, to form 
runners for the rails of the enlarging 
tramway. Carefully see that they are at 
right angles to the front. 

On the top side screw two pieces, also 
74 by 4 by 4, to form distance pieces 
along the edges, and in the same direction 
as the runners On top of these 4 in. 
square slips, screw pieces 3 by 1 in., 
thus forming a groove in which the 
movable base, 6) by 7 in., can slide. 
This has a movement of 4 in. backwards 
and forwards. Cut this base so that it 
has as little sideplay as possible and 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Тне A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably 


Articles 
illustrated by diagrams and 
slides easily between the distance pieces. 
On this base, 3} in. from the front and 
g-16ths in. from the sides, cut two slots, 
1} by 4 in., to receive the tenons on the 
standards. These are made from 1 by 
1% in. deal, 9} in. high over all. Fix 
them with glue and two long thin screws, 
as shown in fig. 3. When glue has set, 
file off the projecting heads and smooth 


i CO ADDED. 
off the joint. In working with hard wood, 
a smooth-cut file is a wonderful help in 
getting a good fit and finishing off joints. 
At the top of the standards join them 
together at the back with a piece of wood 
rj in. deep by 4 in. 

Give the bottom of the moving base and 
the top of the fixed one a coat of ordinary 
blacklead, as used on stoves, etc. Apply 
it as dry as possible, and rub it well in. 
Give it as high a polish as you can. This 
makes a wonderful difference to the 
"sweetness" of the motion. To the front 
of the fixed base screw a strip of wood 
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by 4 in. (fig. 2). 


exact 


In the 
centre of this, glue a 1 in. square of wood 
ł in. thick, with one of its edges level 


-1 
2 by 2% 


with the top of the wooden strip. In the 
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centre of this square drill a і ip. 
clearance hole through them both. Ob- 
tain from an ironmonger a 2 by } in. bolt 
and nut. When purchasing it, see that 
the nut fits well—even tightly—on to the 
bolt. In order to secure smooth working 
it is well worth the trouble to grind on 
the nut to the bolt with either emery or 


brickdust and water, as used for cleaning 
knives. Clean off and give a coat of 
blacklead, working the nut up and down 
the thread a few temes. It will be ob- 
served that by the head the shank of the 
bolt is square. Cut a circle of J in. wood, 
14 in. diameter, with a square hole to fit 
tightly on the bolt. Pass the bolt 
through the hole in strip of wood, and 
place the nut on so that the back of nut 
is level with the end of boit. Have the 
sliding base level with the back of the 
fixed one, and mark the position where 
the nut comes. Fix two pieces of 1 in. 
wood edgeways to the base on either side 
of the position occupied by the nut, so 
that it can be slid between them. Mark 
where the bolt touches them, and drill a 


l in. clearance hole through both. The 
bolt passing through the hole in first 
piece of wood, nut, and second piece ot 
wood, gives the necessary motion to the 
travelling base. Two pieces of wood, 
shaped as fig. 5а, finish off sides of nut- 
holder. A strip of brass, 6 in. long, 4 by 
4 in., is taken and bent to form a handle 
and screwed to front strip, so that it also 
bears on the end of bolt and keeps it 
hard on its block of wood. This handle 


is very useful for rapidly moving the 
eesel along the enlarging rails. Shape a 
piece of wood to the dimensions given in 
fip. 6 and hinge it to the front of the 
standards, so that it rises above them; 
see that it can fall backwards and rest 
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on the top of them firmly, forming the 
base of a table. Do not let the hinges 
into the standards or the easel base. ıt 
will be noticed that a slot is cut in the 
centre providing a rise, fall, also circular 
motion. On the side of the left-hand 
standard cut a groove in a slanting direc- 
tion, so that a brass rod placed in it will 
touch the easel base at one end. In the 
centre of the groove, screw a piece of 4 by 4 
in. brass strip, with a 4 in.set-screw to 
rod. This rod acts as a stop to check the 


bolt, and see that the head comes below 
level of board. Glue over the board } in. 
plain cork carpet. If the edges of the 
easel are given a coating of some thick 
paint, and a narrow beading of wood 
nailed on, a neat and waterproof edging 
is given which adds greatly to its 
appearance. It only remains to 
place the bolt through the slot and 
screw up the nut. If the woodwork is 
sandpapered, beeswax dissolved in a 
little turpentine gives a nice finish. The 
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A piece of white the size of the bromide 
paper used is pinned up and focussing 
dcne. A piece of chalk cut to a chisel 
edge is used for marking the position of 
the paper. The easel is then turned back 
and bromide paper placed in position. 
The stop on the standard ensures correct 
position when turned up for enlarging. 
Another advantage of cork surface 1s in 
combination printing. When the partially 
developed enlargement is placed on the 
easel for clouds, etc., it is easily pressed 


tilting motion. The easel itself is made 
from a 3-ply drawing-board 5-16ths in. 
thick, 13 by 11. In the centre, drill a } in. 
hole and countersink it. Knock in a } in. 


bolt disc looks well enamelled black. 
The dark surface of the easel is of great 
use in preventing fog when enlarging to 
sizes smaller than the full size of the easel. 


into close contact with a damp pad of 
cotton wool. The cork surface is un- 
affected by the chemicals, and is easily 
wiped dry for the next enlargement. 

H. C. W. D. 
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MASS Й. Under this heading letters from readers оп 
Mao ae various topics will be published every week. 
ЖИС It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


expressed by correspondents.‏ س 


PLATE SPEEDS. 


бік,--Аз a beginner in photography I thank you for the 
excellent instructions which you give from time to time. I note 
your remarks in THE A. P. of Jan. 20 on Exposure and Deve- 
lopment, but shall I tell you why there are so many failures and 
disappointments in our negatives, and so many begin photo- 
graphy and after a short time clear out? It is simply the fault 
of the plate makers not testing their plates by one and the same 
standard. 

From experiments I find that some say доо Н. and D., others 
275 H. and D., and actually the 275 H. and D. have been proved 
to be quite as fast as 400 H. and D. How is it possible, under 
those conditions, to gauge the time correctly, either by actino- 
meter or calculator? . 

If you could persuade the makers when they sell a box of 
plates as H. and D. 300 to guarantee that they are 300, then we 
should know how to act, but until then the whole system of 
exposure is a toss up.—Yours, etc., 

Prestwich, near Manchester. В. F. WATERS. 


CRITICISM OF READERS' PRINTS. 

Sig,—Your “Criticisms of Readers’ Prints” page always has 
a fascination for me. I wonder if your readers fully appreciate 
the value of these criticisms? In my case I take it for granted 
that a photograph reproduced here has something wrong with 
it—only too apparent at times, I admit. However, before read- 
ing the painful truth, I criticise it from my point of view and 
to the best of my abilities, and it is surprising what a lot one 
can learn, for when І first commenced I used to be “miles” 
out, but now can get within a “few feet”! I would suggest that 
readers have this pointed out to them, that they may benefit as 
I have done. 

Doubtlessly the technique of some of these little prints is very 
good, though sometimes rather difficult to decide, owing to the 
loss from the half-tone reproductions, but the composition, 
which is the all-important, can usually be criticised. What an 
improvement there would be in some of these prints if only the 
producer would use a trimming knife more freely, so as to only 
show the best of the subject! Better still would be to enlarge 
that portion of the negative, but, unfortunately, we do not all 
possess an enlarger, or have the convenience for working one 
if we had it.—Yours, etc., Е. Н. EUGENE PizEv. 

London, S.W. 


THE KODOID PLATE. 

S12,—1 am glad to add my testimony to that of “Tourist” as 
to the merits of the Kodoid plate. I have tried various other 
makes of cut films, and found none to come up to the Kodoid in 
my hands, and it was therefore with feelings of dismay that I 
learned some months ago that I had got the last two dozen 
Kodoids procurable in England. My estimation of the film may 
be gauged from the fact that at one time, in order to use the 
half-plate size in a double quarter-plate camera, I used to go to 
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the trouble of nipping the metal clips through with cutting pliers 
and then with a knife and straight-edge cutting off the half inch. 
Subsequently, however, I found that the films were so thin 
that, without cutting down, I could use them in my double 
quarter-plate Barnet slides—of course, without the cardboard 
backing. I suggested to the Kodak Co., some years ago, that 
they should also supply the films without the card back, and so 
save me the trouble before a holiday of spending a night in the 
dark-room shedding cards and metal clips, but they replied that 
in this form a special form of dark slide would be necessitated. 

One would say that if any company should know its own busi- 
ness best it is the Kodak Co., yet I venture to think that the 
name " Kodoid plate? was a mistake from the advertising stand- 
point. I have met a fair number of amateur photographers who 
have not known that the Kodoid plate was really a film, and the 
same film which they were using in their roll-film camera. 
Besides, the very name, Kodoid plage, is enough to “freeze ой” 
the man who is wondering how he can lighten his holiday kit 
by every possible half ounce. 

I have never had any trouble from buckling of the film, though 
I have come across instances, when a packet has been open for 
some time, where the card had swelled and so stretched the 
film quite flat and tight as a drum-skin between the metal clips. 

In my own experience these flat films have been even better 
than the roll-film, as with the latter I often get a peculiar stress 
marking on the plain gelatine side, from which the Kodoid is 
quite free. 

If * Tourist? thinks that the hard heart of the Kodak Co. may 
be softened by a prayer-meeting or anything of that sort, 1 
shall be glad to join him. Should that fail, then our only hope 
is to smash a Bond Street window, shouting, "We want 
Kodoids ! "— Yours, etc., R. W. B. 


Manchester. 
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The Camera Club.—Next Thursday Mr. Julian Grande, 
F.R.G.S., will lecture on his wanderings in Arabia. On Satur- 
day afternoon, at 2.30, there will be a demonstration of studio 
portraiture by Mr. Ewart Millar. 


G. E.R. Mechanics’ Institution (Photographic Section).—The 
twentieth annual exhibition will be held at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, Stratford, on March 11 and 12. Entries close Feb. 28. 
Particulars will be sent on application to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, N.E. 


The third annual exhibition of the Winnipeg Camera Club will 
be held from May 7 to 10. Pictures must be delivered not later 
than April 21. Gold, silver, and bronze medals will be awarded 
to the three best pictures in the exhibition. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Winnipeg Camera Club, 
Enderton Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The usual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 24 per cent. 
(being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstand- 
ing common stock of the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersey, wil be paid on April т to stockholders of record on 

ebruary 28, 1913. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Bedford Exhibition. 

Mr. J. E. Morris, the president of the Bedford 
Camera Club, a federated society ot the East 
Anglian Federation, sends me a personal appeal 
he is making to the associates of the Federation 
and to his own members. He says: "I wish to 
make a personal appeal to members and asso- 
ciates to send in pictures to the ' Members’ and 
Fast Anglian’ classes without thought of prize- 
winning, so as to make the exhibition a success 
as a show of club work. We ought not to be con- 
tent with letting a few members represent the 
club, and ourselves—I mean the bulk of the mem- 
bers, who do not expect to catch the judge's eye 
—abstain from feelings of modesty, thinking that 
it is useless to send in such work as we normally 
produce. The exhibition will be more successful 
and more varied if many of us exhibit. Co- 
operation in this respect will show that the club 
is in a healthy condition, especially as annoy- 
ance at failing to secure an award will be lessened 
for any one member when shared with many. If 
any ladies, gentlemen, or scholars who use the 
camcra are known to you, please ask them to 
compete, sending their names to Mr. Craddock, 
194, Castle Road, Bedford, that he may forward 
entry forms to them." The Open Classes are the 
usual, with the addition of special classes for 
"East Anglian Federation Associates," "Ladies 


residing in the County of Bedfordshire,” and 
"Scholars attending Bedford Schools.” The 
exhibition takes place on March 12 and 13, 


entries closing February 27. Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., is to judge the exhibits. 


A Novel and Practical Competition. 

The Birmingham Society is endeavouring to 
arrange a competition which is on very excel- 
lent lines, if not, as they suggest it 15, quite new. 
The proposition is that a number of negatives be 
made, all similar, and preferably of a landscape 
or a seascape subject, and that any member de- 
siring to enter the competition be supplied with 
one of the negatives, and from it make a print, 
contact or enlargement, in his favourite printing 
process, using whatever contro] he considers 
necessary. One of the members, Mr. P. S. Beau- 
fort, has generously offercd to supply the requisite 
number of negatives of whatever subject is chosen. 
Birmingham workers should go whole-heartedly 
into this competition, which will surprise them in 
the enormous variety of results. Let the biggest 
surprise be reserved for Mr. Beaufort, who, I 
know, will smile and cheerfully provide. 


The Passing of a Great Exhibition. 

A strange storv reaches me from Birmingham, 
which I am loth to accept as typical of the enter- 
prise of that citv, or even the limitation of its 
buildings. It is reported that, owing to the rooms 
of the Society of Artists not being available, and 
the great difficulty of finding a suitable place in 
which to hold an OPEN exhibition, the council 
has decided to limit the entry, this year, to mem- 
pers only, The exhibition win probably be held in 
the society’s own rooms, at some date lett for future 
settlement. As Birmingham rightly concludes, 
the limitation is one of unusual experience for 
that progressive society, and, I add, one that will 
be widely regretted both in this country and else- 
where, where the exhibition has been for years 
recognised as a representative collection. of 
English and foreign photographic art. One is 
Ied to expect more from Birmingham than is pos- 
sible in a society show, and I trust the lapse will 
only be of a temporary nature. 


New Secretary at Southend. 

Mr. C. A. E. Chandler having resigned what 
was a joint secretaryship of the Southend-on-Sea 
Photographic Society, his co-worker, Mr. S. Wen- 
man, has been appointed in full command, which 
wil give him an opportunity of showing that 
INDIVIDUALITY which is the finest endowment one 
can have for the position of secretary. Mr. Wen- 
man's address is sc, Baxter Avenue, Southend. 
A Brighton Lecture. 

At the Hove and Brighton Camera Club, Mr. 
F. R. Richardson gave an interesting lecture on 
the Holy Land on Monday last, a good number 
of members and friends being present. The slides 
shown, which were of excellent quality and very 
Pictorial in selection, were much appreciated. 
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Partick Camera Club's Exhibition. 

The third annual exhibition of the work of the 
members of the Partick Camera Club was recently 
opened at their premises, 63a, Peel Street. The 
exhibits are not quite so numerous as in previous 
years, but there is a marked advance in the 
quality of the work shown. The pictures were 
judged by Mr. Dan Dunlop, and he made the 


following awards:—Any subject: 15, Jas. 
Buchan; hon. mention, Geo. Mackervail. 
Novices’ Class: ist, Jos. Wild; hon. mention, 


A. H. Paterson. Special Competition for Presi- 
dent's Prize: Winning set, Geo. Mackervail. 


Mr. McIntosh in Sheffield. 

The room was crowded at the meeting of the 
Shetheld Photographic Society when they had a 
visit from Mr. J. McIntosh, F.R.P.S., the genial 
secretary of the Royal Photographic Society, who 
illustrated the beauties of "Sylvan Essex" by the 
autochrome method. It was a delightful evening, 
and I am glad to hear Mr. McIntosh had a rous- 
ing Yorkshire welcome. One is always glad to 
note a society where the interest is yearly main- 
tained, and Shetheld is in the van. Rumours 
have reached me that it is proposed to celebrate 
the jubilec of the society next scason in à manner 
fitting the dignity of the society and the city it 
represents, 


Balham Annual M: eting. 

At the annual general meeting, held at head- 
quarters, 268, Balham High Road, S.W., Mr. 
Geo. W. Lester was elected president and 
Mr. C. J. Stevens, of 114, Huron Road, Upper 
Tooting, hon. secretary for the ensuing year; 
and it was generally felt that, with new officers 
and the new headquarters, the club should start 
on a new and successtul career. 

Dukinfield Exhibition. 

The Dukinfield Society have decided to hold 
an exhibition of photography towards the end of 
the current year, and an effort is to be made to 
make the show thoroughly representative in 
exhibits, a feature that will ensure the success 
they desire. 

Two-Men Show at Brighton. 

By the way, an excellent exhibition is now on 
view at the rooms of the Hove and Brighton 
Camera Club, and will remain open daily until 
February 26 (Sundays excepted), from 11 to 1, 
3 to 5, and 6 to g. The exhibits are the work of 
Мг. F. J. Phillips and Mr. Ernest Munt, and 
admission is free. The club rooms are at 4a, 
Castle Square, Brighton, where a personal and 
hearty invitation is accorded to all photographers 
in Brighton, visiting or resident. 


Successful Norwich Workers. 

Congratulations to Mrs. E. Peake, the charm- 
ing helpmate of the secretary of the East Anglian 
Federation, who, I find, has gained one of the 
principal awards of £ia in the Gevaert Compe- 
tition, and a gold medal for exceptional excel- 
lence of work on platinum paper. Only ten 
of these medals were given in England, seven 
being | won by proiessional photographers. 
Another member of the Norwich Society, Mr. L. J. 
Horn, has also gained a first award of £4 in 
Class E (technical photography). Those familiar 
with his work will understand its merits in this 
instance. 


The Oxford Report. 

The Oxford Camera Club held its annual meet- 
ing last Monday. The report for the ycar shows 
a decrease in the membership, but the balance- 
sheet shows that the expenditure has not exceeded 
the income. А public exhibition of members’ 
work is held every two years, and the one last 
March proved a success. Some very good work 
was shown, two of the pictures being accepted 
for the R.P.S, exhibition later, and at the close 
there was a balance in hand. A circulating port- 
folio goes round three times a year, and is much 
appreciated by the few who send to it regularly. 
When started a few years ago, it was hoped that 
the country members who cannot get the full 
advantage of the club by coming to its meetings 
would contribute, but only a few have availed 
themselves of this means of keeping in touch with 
the club and benefiting by the criticisms and the 
sight of other people's work. 
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Nottingham’s Manhood. 

The Nottingham Camera Club is to be con- 
gratulated on the production of its "coming-oí- 
age” souvenir, and I have had the pleasure of 
spending a pleasant hour studying its pages. 
Pictorially and interestingly the club's history 15 
told from the days of its prattling babyhood to 
the day it attained its rights to the claim of man- 
hood. Reaching its present demure state of lite, 
the club finds itself in the happy position of 
having а first-class president, an efficient com- 
mittee, a body oí members willing to do their 
best to render whole-hearted support, and a 
balance to its credit at the bank. Surely a happy 
augury of the future. 


Devonport Again on the Wing. 

The Devonport Camera Club, aíter remaining 
for a couple of years in the chrysalis state, has 
been brought into a state of activity. At a recent 
mecting Mr. J. Cock, the president, explained 
that two years ago the membership had so 
dwindled, owing largely to the enforced removal 
of the naval element, that it was found impossible 
to continue. The committee, however, kept 
together, and occasionally met, and at length felt 
that the taste for art in Devonport, with its 
80.coo inhabitants, must indeed be at a very low 
ebb, if it could not support an institution devoted 
to the promotion of photography. 


Enlarging Tips. 

At the Bedíord Camera Club on Monday last 
Mr. E. W. Short, A.M.LE.E., gave a series oí 
demonstrations on "Simple Optical Calculations." 
The experiments wcre mostly carried out with 
home-made apparatus, but all pointed to a 
methodical way of working in the dark-room. He 
had prepared a number о! large curve charts, the 
scales of which could be seen by a weak light, 
and from the scales the enlarger could be in- 
stantly set up for enlarging or reducing to any 
size. He pointed out that much valuable time 
could be saved if a chart was prepared for the 
lens in use, and a scale marked off on the enlarg- 
ing bench and the enlarger set up therefrom. 


Portugal for the Tourist.’ 

The Chislehurst Photographic Society had a 
very interesting lecture on "Portugal: The Land 
and the People,” from Mr. А. Н. Blake. ‘The 
subject is new to most pcople, and Mr. Blake has 
the good fortune of making it doubly interesting 
to his audience, for he is indeed thoroughly con- 
versant with his subject. Portugal has some his- 
tory, and Mr. Blake has found it. 


Glasgow Exhibition. 


The annual exhibition of the Glasgow and Wes 
af Scotland Amateur Photographic Society is 
again a brilliant success. Mr. Alexander Keigh- 
ley, F.R.P.S., has been the judge of the members 
work, and following a lecture by him in the 
Masonic Hall on Saturday on “ Pictures of Italian 
Life” (profusely and beautifully illustrated by 
lantern views), his awards were made_ known as 
follows :— Pictures open to members: John Reid, 
Robert Ure, Robert Crerar, W. S. Denver, and 
W. H. Wilson. Pictures by members who have 
never gained an award at any photographic eahi- 
bition: James Barclay. City class: R. С. 
M'Innes, junr. Pictures taken at summer out- 
ings: Honourable mention, Adam Wilson, John 
Martin. Colour work: W. R. Baxter. Slides: 
Charles А, Allan; honourable mention, Wiliiam 
Yuill. 


Dewsbury Exhibition. 


Mr. John H. Gash, who judged the exhibition 
of the Dewsbury Photographic Society, said he 
considered the show, taken all round, a good one. 
He said he was especially impressed with the 
portrait class, and would have liked to have 
given each one an award. Mr. Lyles exhibited 
a couple of fine studies in coloured bromoil, but 
they failed to attract the judge's eye. The first 
award went to Mr. A. Stansfield for an exceed- 
ingly good portrait in toned bromide, of an 
elderly man with a violin, and the second to Mr. 
Lyles for “A Girl with Hook," a fine bromoil 
print. Councillor Dwyer was commended for his 
portrait. Therc was a fair show of landscapes. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages this week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND РнотоскАРН1С NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


* Query " or "Criticism" on the outside 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Figure Work. 
A friend and myself go in for physical 
culture, posing, etc., with posing cabinet 
of black velvet, with an inverted incandescent 
burner, 2 ft. from poser, 7 ft. from the 
ground. Could good negatives be made with 
this light with quarter-plate hand camera? 
Some of the poses could only be kept for a 
few seconds, etc. J. T. S. (Blackburn). 
Operating under the circumstances you 
name would be extremely difficult. И 
will be far better to use flashlight in some 
form. The best advice we can give you 
is to obtain a copy of * Magnesium Light 
Photography," post free 1s. 2d., from our 
publishers, and study carefully the in- 
structions contained therein. Then a few 
carefully made trial or test exposures will 
put you on the right track. As this 
is a more or less unexplored branch of 
work (i.e. as regards subject) we shall be 
interested to see your results in due 
course. 
Toning. 
Kindly say why the enclosed card, which has 
been bleached in the ordinary way with 
ferricyanide, will not tone (sepia). Should 
there be any difficulty in toning an enlarge- 
ment? W. F. P. (Henley-in-Arden). 
You give us next to nothing in the way 
of data for us to diagnose the trouble; 
* the ordinary way with ferricyanide " may 
mean several different things. You say 
nothing as to what you used after this. 
We have tried darkening your print with 
ammonium, barium, and potassium sul- 
phides without effect, so the fault points 
to either faulty bleaching bath or (more 
probably) stale sulphide, which has partly 
turned to hypo, and fixed out some of 
your image and given a very slight sul- 
phide image. You do not even say it 
this is a gaslight or bromide card. Your 
second question is also much too vague. 
We can only say that, be the print a 
bromide one by contact or enlargement, 
the treatment is precisely the same as 
regards developing, fixing, washing, 
toning, intensifying, reducing, and all 
such operations. 


Faulty Print. 
What is the cause of one side of the face 
being so dark and the other so light, no 
detail in the dress, etc.? 
E. G. (Southampton). 
We may say at once that, judging from 
your print, we have no great expectation 
or hope for anything really satisfactory 
being obtainable from this negative by 
any process or by anyone. There ere 


three faults. First, the lighting was tco 
strong on one side of the face, and the 
shadow side had not enough light. Next, 
the exposure was insufficient for the dark 
parts. Third, the negative has been con- 
siderabiy over-developed. Your best 
chance of getting something possibly a 
little better than this print is as follows: 
Put the negative in a printing frame, dust 
its surface, and then lay on it an ordinary 
.dry plate, film to film (in the dark-room, 
of course). Then expose to an ordinary 
gas light for, say, ten seconds, at 6 ft. 
distance. Develop this just as you would 
a negative, but not nearly so far as you 
have done in the original negative. Aim 
to get as much detail as you can in both 
high lights and shadows, with but com. 
paratively little contrast. This, of course, 
gives you a positive transparency. When 
this is fixed, washed, and dried, put 
another dry plate in contact with it, pro- 
ceeding just as before, which, on develop- 
ment, will give you a new negative. You 
had better make two or three positives, 
giving different exposures, etc., and then 
pick out the best and make two or three 
negatives from that. This will mean time 
and trouble, but will only cost you, say, a 
shilling. No one can do anything more 
for you, under the circumstances, than 
you can do for yourself. 


Lime on Negative. 


What causes the dirty appearance on the 
enclosed fllm negative? The water here is 
very chalkv. It was wiped with cotton wool 
after two hours' washing, etc. 

C. (Norwich). 


Please write on one side only of the 
paper, and give initials for reply. See 
our rules, and observe that all replies are 
addressed to initials and post town. The 
dirty surface of the negative is doubtless 
due to impurities in the water, chiefly 
lime. We have easily removed this dirty 
surface trouble by bathing for a few 
minutes in slightly acid water, wiping 
witn cotton wool, and then washing 
again. The negative is returned to you. 
For an acid lime-clearing bath use a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid per ounce ot 
water; the less acid the better, if it is 
just enough to do what is wanted. This 
should be used not just after fixing, but 
after washing. Then a rinse or two for a 
few minutes in water that has been well 
boiled and allowed to go cold is all that 
is needed. A few experiments will soon 
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show you how much acid per pint of 
water is required. Begin by trying 
60 mimins acid per pint of water. 


Single-Solution Developer. 

Can you kindly give formula of single-solu- 

tion non-stain, for plates and papers? 

W. W. I. (Bradíord). 

Your query is rather vague, as you do 
not say which of the many developing 
agents you wish to use. We give you 
three different single-solution formule. 
(А) Glycin оо gr., sodium sulphite 
250 gr., potassium carbonate 500 gr., 
water to make 16 oz. (B) Metol 25 gr., 
quinol о gr., sodium sulphite 1 oz., sodium 
carbonate 1 oz., water to 20 oz. (C) 
Edinol 3o gr., sodium sulphite 750 gr., 
sodium carbonate 300 gr., water to 8 oz. 
Platinotype. 


(1) Will you kindly inform me what are the 
advantages of printing on platinotype paper? 
(2) I use Watkins’ meter and thermometer for 
tank development of my films, with Kodak 
developing powders, but my films are always 
flat, as though over-exposed. 


A. de A. (London). 

(1) One of the great advantages of this 
process is that the results may be re- 
garded as permanent, i.e. will not fade, 
weaken, or change colour. (2) Flatness 
of negative may be due to various causes, 
e.g. (a) flat lighting of subject (dull 
weather, etc.); (b) over-exposure; (c) de- 
veloper too strong in alkali; (d) using 
developer too warm; (e) insufficient de- 
veloper. Most probably the last-named is 
the cause of your trouble. At any rate 
it will be as well first to try extending the 
time of development, by, say, so per cent. 
and see if that meets your case. | 


Opal Glass Reflector. 


In a recent issue you mentioned opal glass 
as reflector for daylight enlarger. Бө) What 
sized piece is required? (2) Could a piece be 
simply laid on my present reflector of white 
painted wood. How should it be fixed? 


. S. С. (Burnley). 

(1) To ascertain the size of reflector re- 
quired rig up the camera as for enlarg- 
ing. Now remove the lens and negative. 
Then look through the lens flange and 
negative holder, taking each corner in 
turn, and not the limiting points of your 
observation on your reflector. If this be 
covered, temporarily, by a sheet of paper 
in bold printing, it will aid you. In 
other words, the lens, when looking 
through the empty negative holder, should 
see nothing but reflection. (2) The sheet 
of opal glass may be simply laid on the 
white painted wood, but for safety's 
sake it is advisable to have eight small 
turn buttons, two for each side. These 
may be bought at any ironmonger’s for 
two or three pence the dozen. This 
enables you to remove the glass readily 
for frequent cleaning with soapy water 
and a nail brush. (з) We have no know- 
ledge of the American-made paper to 
which you refer. 


Gaslight and P.O.P. Emulsion. 
I should be glad to have a formula for making 
a sensitising solution for gaslight and also 
for daylight printing. Is there anv book? 
etc. A. E. (Flixton). 

. We cannot afford space on this page to 
give in sufficient practical detail the pro- 
cedure of making gaslight and P.O.P. 
emulsion, therefore we can only refer you 
to *The Dictionary of Photography," 
obtainable from our publishers, 7s. тоа. 
post free, where, under the headings 
“Gelatino-chloride” апа “Emulsions,” 
you will probably find enough for your 
purpose. If not, write again. І 
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A Random Recollection. 


One funny thing tickles 
the hide of the memory as 
1 read about the late Earl 
of Crawford. It was 
funnier to those who wit- 
nessed it than it can ever 
be in the telling. Three 
years ago there was an agitation in the ranks of the Royal 
Photographic Society to have the studio opened on Saturday 
afternoons. The young bloods gathered at the annual general 
meeting in battle array. lt was in vain that the noble Earl, who 
was in the chair, poured oil on the troubled waters. Various 
speakers expressed themselves pitifully, indignantly, threaten- 
ingly. They said that Saturday afternoon was the only íree 
time a hard, hard world allowed them. They pined to spend it 
under a glassy roof and in the company of a stucco pedestal. 
But the council stood firm as granite. They said that Saturday 
afternoon was the one and only time when the studio could be 
cleaned. They expressed their determination to resist this 
unwonted aggression to the utmost. The young bloods hinted 
at resignation from the Society. The council hinted at resigna- 
tion too. To paraphrase Milton, “which way one flew was 
hell "Then up spoke my Lord Crawford. 

The Situation Saved. 

One member of the council had said that even if the studio 
were opened, nobody would use it. *I would suggest," said 
Lord Crawford, in his blandest way, *that those who really 
intend to use the studio on Saturday afternoons should hold up 
the hand." Instantly nineteen feverish hands were held up and 
waved about in the air. One man, in his exuberance, held up 
both his hands, and made it twenty. “Seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty," counted my Lord Crawford. “The motion is 
lost, gentlemen. It is obvious,” he explained, in deference to 
their astonishment, “that twenty people, or even ten, or five, 
cannot use our studio at the same time. We can have no 
unseemly rioting in the house on that still, solemn hour of the 
Saturday afternoon, gentlemen. Those of us who have the best 
interests of the Society at heart would deeply deplore such an 
occurrence. The studio will remain closed. Next business.” 
Flashighters. 


It remains to be seen whether the popularity of flashlight 
photography in this country will be enhanced by the discovery 
of a Yorkshire clergyman that it is an excellent medium to 
vanish in. There are people who tell us continually that we are 
still far behind America, that land of the cracker, in the use we 
make of flashlight. In the States they prefer it, on the whole, 
to the light of day for portraiture. We of a more conservative 
nation retain a prejudice, absurd, of course, in favour of day- 
light, and usually only resort to the other thing when daylight 
fails us. Daylight has the advantage of being cheaper, and it 
never blows you up, nor burns your fingers, nor singes a hair 
of your head. Nor does the photographer who uses daylight 
leave a trail of suffocation in his rear. Oh, I know quite well, 
protesting reader, that there are self-respecting flash powders 
and flash lamps which are trained to do none of these things, 
and as for magnesium, that is as harmless as a kitten. But it 
is not the barrels I fear—it is the Guy Fawkes with the fuse. 
Playing with F.re. 

The latter-day flashlight photographer is a devil-may-care 
fellow. At least, sometimes. After certain recent experiences 
I am going to give him as wide a berth as possible. One does 
not care to be seen strolling about arm-in-arm with a walking 
firework. His pipe is used alternately for the purpose of a 
blow-through lamp and for that of a smoke. His pockets are 
stuffed with bits of magnesium wire—which is quite safe, as I 
have already said—and with bottles of flash powder. Не is very 
fond of telling you, with regard to the latter, that it will not 
explode unless you apply a spark to it—at least, he doesn’t think 
it would explode if the bottle was dropped upon the floor, but 
it might be worth while to try it. And while his predecessors 
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used to speak gingerly of grains, he speaks of bounteous ounces. 
While they sprinkled it, he heaps it up. Oh, a terrible fellow! 


That Startled Look. 


That is not the end of this combustible individual. He speaks 
airily now of making a flash powder on his own account, 
although he confesses that his chemical knowledge is defective, 
and he does not quite know how it will turn out. Therefore 
he thinks it better that you and he, being friends, should first try 
it quietly together in your house. If it sends you both to Mars, 
well, even that will have its compensations, for on such a war- 
like planet they must have perfected the manufacture of ex- 
plosives to the ultimate degree, and he will be able to learn a 
thing or two. Then he finds that his new powder has got a trifle 
damp, and says that he has taken the liberty of putting it—only 
for a moment—in your kitchen oven to dry! And, after your 
portrait has been made, with no severer casualty than the burn- 
ing of the curtains in your sitting-room, and the blackening of 
its ceiling, and а со per cent. depreciation of its furniture, he 
comes and tells you that he is disappointed in you. You are 
like all the rest of them, he says—for the flashlight portrait 
of you shows the same old startled look common to the race. 


Films of Street Accidents. 


There is something altogether praiseworthy in the determina- 
tion of a motor-’bus company to instruct its drivers by means 
of cinematograph films. The public, too, might be instructed 
in the same way how to cross a road, which is now one of the 
most critical and important pieces of business in the London 
day. Records have been secured, we learn, of mock accidents 
and “close shaves” and traffic obstructions, as well as of the 
awkward habit that pedestrians have of dodging out from the 
kerb into the main stream of traffic without looking to the right 
or to the left. What the present writer, as a mere pedestrian, 
does not understand is the necessity of having mock accidents 
and put-up jobs. Surely, if the cinematograph man took his 
stand at a busy corner, and had but a little patience, he would 
get the real thing, which would be much more impressive than 
a staged affair. Then might occur something of the kind which 
our office poet has put into mournful verse: 


It began with a slip and a slither, 
In seconds the thing had been done, 
I was flung about hither and thither, 
And then by the ’bus overrun. 


When at length from the wheel disentangled, 
They took what remained of myself, 

All but murdered and cruelly mangled, 
Henceforth to be laid on the shelf, 


The police wrote the time down: “Ten fifty,” 
The surgeon said grave was the hurt, 

But the “filmer” Eurekas did lift—he 
Had got his best picture for cert. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


t», HOW TO HANDLE THE SPOOL-FILM CAMERA. 


AST week we considered the 
best and most convenient 
methods of holding one of 
the various types of box-form 
camera. Obviously, the 
solid box shape is in many 

ways easier to hold at the moment of 
exposure, for the simple reason that it 
can be firmly grasped by the fingers, or 
held, as we suggested, under the arm, 
whereas with the folding tvpe of instru- 
ment care must be taken to avoid crush- 
ing the bellows or damaging in any way 
the somewhat delicately strutted base- 
board or the front. Camera designers 
have to constantly effect a compromise 
between strength with its concomitants 
weight and bulk, on the one hand, and 
lightness plus portability, with the 
necessary attendants frailty and loss of 
rigidity. Naturally, some designs tend 
towards a little more rigid construction, 
and, consequently, greater bulk and 
weight, while others aim at the mini- 
mum of both weight and bulk. We 
mention these points so that any of our 
readers who are selecting a camera may 


decide for themselves, having regard to 
the kind of work that interests them, 
which type of instrument they will 
choose. 

When we speak of rigidity, particu- 
larly in connection with such an instru- 
ment as a small folding camera, we do 
not suggest that the front should be 
so rigid when the camera is opened 
out that it will stand pulling about. 
But it should be sufficiently rigid to 
remain at right angles to the baseboard, 
and to admit of the release of the 
shutter, either with bulb or trigger re- 
lease, without any vibration. Ргас- 
tically every camera of the folding type 
is equal to this when new; it is after 
some period of use that weaknesses 
begin to show themselves. With the 
lighter forms of metal camera the way 
in which the instrument is opened out 
and closed up has an important bearing 
on the continuance of rigidity. The 
front should always be held as near the 
baseboard as possible, when it is being 
drawn forward or pressed back. To 
leave the instrument lying about 
opened is always a risky thing, as the 
front is likely to get strained by the 
careless handling of others. One golden 
rule in the opening and closing of any 
tvpe of camera is never to use force. 
А camera in proper order should work 
with perfect smoothness, and if any 
of the moving parts in a wooden instru- 
ment are at all stiff, the camera should 
be put into a dry place, not necessarily 
a hot place, for some hours, until the 
moisture has evaporated. It will rarely 
be found, however, that a camera kept 
in a solid hide or a waterproof case, and 
then shut up in a close-fitting drawer 
or cupboard, will get seriously damp in 
our humid climate. Abroad, of course, 
further precautionary measures must 
be employed, an airtight metal box 
being the most convenient receptacle. 
excluding, as it does, both insects and 
moisture. . 

And now let us consider the methods 
of holding the camera during exposure. 
Figs. 1 and 2 may be compared with 
those of last week, and it will be seen 
that the principle is similar. The fingers 
of each hand form ledges, on which the 


level baseboard rests. The thumb of the 
right hand is on the trigger, and its 
downward pressure is counterbalanced 
by an equivalent upward pressure of 
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Fig. 2. 


the fingers of the same hand. Тһе 
thumb of the left hand is pressing down 
on the baseboard, and this grip should 
be sufficient to hold the camera, even 
if the right hand is removed altogether 
from the instrument. As with the box- 
form, the camera is pressed against the 
waist, and the same care should be 
taken to acquire the habit of holding 
the baseboard exactly level without con- 
stant reference to the spirit level. 

In fig. 3 we see the advantage of the 
point already mentioned, the grasping 
by the left hand alone of the base- 
board. When the pneumatic bulb or 
the antinous release is employed, it is 
necessary to keep the hand operating 
this quite clear of the camera. It fre- 
quently happens that a worker will rest 
the camera on the wrist or forearm of 
the hand working the release, and as 
the muscles in the arm thicken at the 
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Fig. 3. 


moment when the release is operated, 
the camera is slightly lifted and blurs 
results. When held in the hand the 
trigger release is usually preferable, but 
the bulb is useful with the very small 
instruments, 33 by 22 and smaller, 
which are apt to be shaken by trigger 
release, even when in the hands of an 
experienced worker. 

The convenience of holding the 
camera pressed firmly against the waist 
is counterbalanced by the somewhat low 
position. ]t is true a painter usually 
sits when at work, but he is not so 
fettered in his delineation as is the 
photographer. Не can slightly modify 
the relative sizes and positions of objects 
to meet the requirements of the com- 
position, and, in point of fact, almost 
all painters do so. easing the perspec- 
tive, and so on. But the photographer 
can only do this to a limited extent by 
varving the position of the camera. He 
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may approach nearer, when the fore- 
ground objects gain importance, or he 
may work from a distance, taking only 
the central bit of the negative, and 
enlarging it afterwards. He may move 
to right or left, thus altering the posi- 
tion of foreground objects with regard 
to the distance, and he may keep the 
camera low down or raise it. In a 
general way the waist line answers well, 
but when the eye-level is the position 
desired, it is a little difficult to adopt 
it unless the camera is fitted with a 
direct-vision finder. Such a finder can 
be readily fitted in many cases at small 
expense, but if it is not thought worth 
while to do this, the alternative is to 
acquire the habit of sighting an object 
which should come in the centre of the 
view by looking along a line which may 
be made on the side of the camera. Such 
a line may be ruled with a small brush 
charged with white Ripolin, or one of 
the other quick-drying hard enamel 


Fig. 5. 


paints. The line should be neatly ruled, 
at right angles to the suríace of the 
film (really the back of the camera), 
and simply serves to show the worker 
what is approximately the line of sight 
of the instrument. This method is not 
always very safe with quite near objects, 
but when near subjects are being dealt 
with the waist position is usually most 
suitable, and the ordinary finder is 
available. Fig. 4 shows the position 
when the camera is held at eye-level, 
and the white sighting-line is, of course, 
on the side away from the spectator. 
We have, therefore, put a black line 
on the print just to indicate what is 
meant. Of course, such a line is seen 
almost end-on when use. is being made 
of it, and the line is really not seen at 
all when the exposure is being made. 
Actually, in practice, the camera is 
swung round ever so little, so that the 
indication is observed, and then swung 
back, and with a little care quite re- 
markable accuracy is obtainable. It is 
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indeed possible to make exposures with- 
out using a finder or any other sighting 
arrangement, simply acquiring the 
ability to point the camera at the object 
being photographed, just as in shooting 
sportsmen do not often take aim, but 
simply lift the gun and fire. 

Fig. 5 shows the camera held, jambed 
firmly between the shoulder and the 
wall, so that it can be kept steady while 
a short time exposure is made.  Per- 
haps a second is the longest time it 
would be safe to give under such con- 
ditions as those illustrated, for although 
one edge or cover of the instrument is 
touching the wall, the camera can move 
as if hinged at this edge, and the move- 
ment of the body in breathing must be 
reckoned with. Where a flat surface of 
the camera can be held tightly against a 
flat surface of some rigidly fixed object, 
wall, tree, or post, then longer times 
may be given, if care is exercised. Here, 
again, the use of the finder is not always 
plain sailing, but the finder image may 
be examined before the camera is, so to 
speak, fixed, and then a mere peep into 
the finder will show if the lens is point- 
ing in the right direction. 

The last illustration shows the 
camera held above the head, and gives 
a higher view-point than the eye-level, 
which is sometimes very helpful. Such 
a position is somewhat trying, and it 
is scarcely possible to keep the arms in 
this position for more than a few 
seconds. For securing a snapshot above 
the heads of people sitting in front. or 
a view over a hedge, the method is 
convenient, and it is worth while trying 
it now and then by way of acquiring 
the ability. Such a method is more dif- 
ficult in the case of those subjects which 
demand a perfectly level camera, that 
is, subjects containing buildings whose 
vertical lines need consideration, 
though even then any slight distortion 
due to the camera having been inad- 
vertently tilted, may be corrected if the 
negative is printed in the enlarging lan- 
tern instead of by contact. 
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Q NE of the directions in which rapid 
plates and modern lenses have ex- 
tended the practical application of the 
camera is the photography of living 
enimals. By the very nature of these 
subjects a brief exposure is desirable, and 
in not a few instances it is absolutely 
essential that the time of exposure shall 
not exceed a small fraction of a second. 
But in all cases an adequate exposure is 
desirable. Hence the very valuable 
assets of increased speed in plates and 
lenses. 

On the other hand, this valuable advance 
in speeds has led some workers into the 
error of under-exposure where this might 
quite well have been avoided. What we 
want to make quite clear to the reader is 
this: under favourable conditions of 
lighting a brief exposure with rapid lens 
and plate is adequate and advisedly em- 
ploved in the case of a rapidly moving 
animal. But under similar or compar- 
able circumstances, we may have a quiet 
or leisurely moving animal permitting a 
much longer exposure. In such a case it 
would be unwise io cut down exposure to 
the minimum, because a plate that has 
had something more than the minimum 
is far less likely to disappoint us in de- 
velopinevt than one which has а little 
margin. A minimum exposure means a 
full-strength developer, which in turn 
means a risk of developer fog; and pro- 
longed development means enforced, 
often unpleasantly exaggerated contrasts. 

These general observations are prompted 
by the two very creditable animal studies 
on this page. First of all, it is interest- 
ing to note that although different brands 
of plates were used, equivalent exposures 


А. - SUNLIGHT AND RIPPLES. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


By C. F. Carrodus. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEws Weeklv Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


were given, viz., 1-25th sec., with F/8, in 
the case of the swan, fig. A, and r-3oth 
sec., with F/O, in the cat picture, fig. В. 
In the case ot fig. A we notice a little flat- 
ness, lack of gradation in the 
highest lights of the bird's back 
and neck, etc., but it is very nearly 
quite right. The worker has wisely 
been content to deal with one bird 
only, instead of the usual eye-dis- 
tracting scattering of several birds, 
which very seldom form an arrange- 
ment that can be properly called a 
"group." The bird is also well 
placed, suggesting stately motion 
into the picture. We thus see the 
advantage of showing rather more 
picture space in front of than 
behind the figure. But be it noted 
that while a figure may be facing 
into the picture, yet being too 
near the edge, it may appear to be 
backing out of the picture. 

In the original print the colour 
is of a rather snuffy, hot brown, 
which does not seem to suit the 
subject very well. Probably а 
slightly warm black would have 
been more effective. 

In the cat study, fig. B, the 
general technical quality of the 
original (7 by 5) print calls for 
generous commendation, and leaves 
us little or nothing to suggest in the 
way of alteration. The reproduc- 
tion before ' us gives the cat rather 
too light a nose and upper lip and 
frill, but the reader will please make 
a little allowance in this direction if the 
print before him seems a suspicion too 
light. This print well illustrates a note- 
worthy point in the matter of focussing. 
Be it noted that Kitty’s moustache or 
whiskers are well shown as fine hairs, 
and also there is a bright, life-like sparkle 
about the eves, while the 
other parts  generalise and 
suggest, not individual hairs, 
but furriness as a general 
quality. We thus may see 
here an example of the term 
texture quality. The word 
texture primarily means some- 
thing that is woven, but its 
meaning, by common usage, 
has been widely extended, and 
the artist uses his license and 
applies it to almost anything 


which has a characteristic 
surface, e.g. the bark of a 
tree, sandy shore, broken 
water, etc. The painter 


teaches us that if we wish to 
give a general idea of a thing 
—as а whole—say а tree, 
grass-covered bank, etc.—we 
shall best do that, not by 


B.—CONTEMPLATION. 


showing every leaf or blade, but by in- 
dicating its general or collective surface 
nature, i.e. its texture, as he calls it. In 
some photographs made by the oil pig- 


By T. M. Blackman. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


ment process we may notice at times 
hard, sharp, solid things, as rocks, shown 
in such a way as to suggest lumps of 
cotton-wool. The sky, also, at times sug- 
gests sand-paper, etc. Here we see 
examples of failure to perceive the im- 
portance of observing and rendering 
texture. 

In example A we get a fair suggestion 
of feathery texture in the shaded side of 
the left wing, while we have quite a 
different texture quality in the fluffy, 
woolly ruff of the cat. Texture shows 
general character, which is quite a 
different thing from showing detail. 


= 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 


page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions—when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS DOROTHY ALDRED. By W. R. BLAND. 
The original of this print, a platinotype, was exhibited at the recent House exhibition at the Camera Club. - 
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GOING SOMEWHERE. By W. D. BRODHUN. 
(Wilkes-Barre Camera Club.) 


Digitized by Goog ( 
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OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY. By M. C. Luck. 
The original, a bromide print, received Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition, 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
€& EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Our announcement of a week ago that in future THE 
A. P. deposit system for the protection of buyers and 
sellers of second-hand appa- 
ratus would be conducted 
by us free of any com- 
mission has brought for- 
ward many letters of appreciation. To make it quite 
clear, however (as apparently one correspondent at least 
was under the impression that we proposed to abolish 
the deposit system in its entirety), we would again 
impress upon readers the advantages that the system 
offers. The present time of year is undoubtedly the 
season when amateur photographers are beginning 
to overhaul their apparatus and contemplate additions 
to their kit. The small Sale and Exchange advertise- 
ments published every week in the pages of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER have long been recognised as 
quite the best medium for effecting a ready sale of 
surplus apparatus or materials, or for picking up bar- 
gains. In every case when apparatus or materials are 
sent on approval, both the buyer and seller protect them- 
selves by a deposit of the purchase money with us until 
the transaction is completed. Hitherto a charge of 21 
. per cent. on the value of the goods has been deducted, 
` and this is the usual course adopted by all papers em- 
ploying a deposit system. We take the lead, therefore, 
in abolishing this charge, and have no doubt that our 
readers will not hesitate to take advantage of the frec 
service we thus place at their disposal. Particulars of 
the Sale and Exchange advertisements will be found on 
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BUYING AND SELLING 
SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 
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Very slight changes in the personnel of the Council 
were recorded at the Royal Photographic Society's 
annual meeting. The most note- 

DR. MEES IN HIS worthy was the election of the Duke 
NEW SPHERE. of Newcastle, who has béen:a mem- 

: ber of the society for the past twenty 
years, to a seat оп the governing body. , Mr. Chapman 
Jones was re-elected president, and Mr. Wa- В. Fergu- 
. son and Mr. |. B. B. Wellington vice- presidents. An 
interesting event of a singularly quiet and brief annual 
meeting was the reading of a letter from Dr. C. E. K. 
Mees, now in the States, acknowledging the award of 
.the society’s Progress Medal. “It seems to me,” he 
wrote, “that in the new sphere of work which I have 
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found here, and with the time and means for the prose- 
cution of really fundamental research such as I could 
never expect while engaged in actual manufacture, and 
with most able and congenial colleagues, I may hope 
to renew assaults on the basic problems of photographic 
science so actively that some of the dark places may be 
made light, and that this little corridor in the great 
temple of science may be clearer and safer for the 
workers in other fields who must pass through it.” 
e е & 


In the last Christmas Number of THE A. P. we 
published an article and illustrations dealing with the 
always interesting subject 
of indoor photography by 
artificial light. This more 
particularly dealt with the 
possibility of full exposure being obtained with the 
normal lighting of a dining-room or drawing-room, and 
in the special illustration given a small group of incan- 
descent gas burners were the only source of illumina- 
tion. This week the illustration by Mr. J. B. B. 
Wellington, on page 181, affords another example of 
the possibilities that ordinary room-lighting offers. In 
this case the normal electric light used to illuminate the 
room and table was the only form of lighting employed, 
and an exposure of ten seconds at F/4, using a Wel- 
lington ’Xtra Speedy plate, gave the excellent result 
shown. By a slight augmentation of the lighting it 
would have been possible to reduce the exposure con- 
siderably. There is no doubt, however, from practical 
comparisons we have made, that, light for light, the 
familiar incandescent gas burner, at normal pressure, 
gives a more actinic light for home portraiture of this 
kind than the incandescent electric light of, say, 32 с.-р. 

e ё e 


Although he said that if there was anything of which 
he stood in greater horror than a photographer, it was 
two or three photographers gathered 
together, Mr. Frank Brown, the black 
and white artist, filled up a Camera 
Club evening very pleasantly with his 
stories of Fleet Street life and humour, and his sketches 
on the easel. Speaking for his craft, he confessed to 
a grudge against the camera, which has done so much 
to elbow the freehand worker out of the illustrated 
Press, although he admitted that if they were still in 


INDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITH ORDINARY LIGHTING. 


IN THE 
ENEMY'S CAMP. 
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the woodcut days—where they would have been save 
for photography—he as a pen scratcher would scarcely 
have seen the light of publicity. At the same time, he 
appeared to think that this did not quite balance the 
account. Mr. Brown’s deftness with his pencil proved 
that there are at least two provinces still open to the 
newspaper artist. One of these is caricature, to which 
the camera on the whole is unequal, for although photo- 
graphy can depart from the truth, yet, like the Scotch- 
man, it "lees with deefeculty." The other province is 
fashion-plate designing, but perhaps this also should be 
considered as caricature. 
ә в б 

Those attending last week’s meeting of the Society of 
Arts saw a curious sugar-cane sort of plant, rising to 
a height of five or six feet, in front of 
the platform. Its name turned out to 
be the outlandish one of Heddychium 
coronarium, and it was stated that it 
flourishes with the fertility of a weed from India to 
Brazil. It is this plant which may save the world from 
the disaster of a future paper famine, when the ordinary 
supplies of pulp-wood, drained by four thousand paper 
mills, become exhausted. From its actual harvesting 
to the manufacture of paper from its fibre is only a 
matter of twenty-four hours, and after seeing a few 
photographs of the tropical luxuriance of this slender 
plant one came away pleasantly reassured as to the 
future supply of one of the most necessary of the 
materials which the photographer—among other people 
—has to use. Even should this fail, various kinds of 
paper have been ог may be made from the hemlock 


FUTURE PAPER 
SUPPLIES. 


THE WEEKLY 


Full particulars and conditions were given last 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize 
Raffaele Menochio, Corso Vittorio 68, Turin. (Title of print, 
“An Offering Unexpected.") Technical data: Plate, Chromo 
Agfa; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, Е/4; exposure, 1 sec. ; time of 
day, 1.30 p.m., September ; developer, glycin; printing process, 
enlarged on Gevaert bromide. 

The Second Prize to J. H. Coatsworth, The Municipality, 
Alexandria, Egypt. (Title of print, *A Study of Expression.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Isostigmar ; 
stop, F/5.5; exposure, 1-soth sec.; time of day, 3.30 p.m., 
December; developer, azol; printing process, enlarged on 
Kodak tinted Royal bromide, toned. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Wm. Brash, 38, Warrender 
Terrace, Edinburgh. (Title of print, *In Safety.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, г. r.; stop, Ғ/8; exposure, 
1-100th sec.; time of day, 10.30 a.m., September; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to II. E. Wood, 124, Brooke Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. (Title of print, “A Glimpse of Old London.") 
Technical data: Plate, Anti-screen; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
I-10th sec.; time of day, noon, January; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington ordinary bromide. 


is awarded to 


Hon. Mention. 

F. J. Pippard, Yeovil; J. N. Fletcher, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
E. Wragg, Sheffield Н. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. (2); D. G. 
Hyslop, Grangemouth; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; Wm. 
Brash, Edinburgh ; Wm. J. Piper, Hale; Hubert E. Galloway, 
Shepperton ; W. C. Squires, Cambridge ; G. C. Weston, Harles- 
den, N.W. 

Class I. 

Alfred Robson, Redcar; Edward Boundy, Kendal; Miss 
Florence Barron, Stafford ; Miss Lottie Fisher, West Ham; John 
Hargreaves, Nelson; R. Perkins, Clevedon; J. Scott, Birken- 
head (2); Miss McAdam, Hereford; Miss Constance Marsden, 
London, S.W.; Miss H. M. Davenport, London, W.; M. O. 
Dell, Walham Green, S.W.; Henry Iveson, Rochdale (2); Geo. 
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spruce and from bamboo—some printed bamboo paper 
was shown at the meeting—as well as from flax straw, 
cotton fibre, and hemp fibre, the last-named being likely 
to prove extremely valuable for the manufacture of 
paper intended for special purposes. 

e p e 


To quote the words of a very well-known pictorial 
worker, “The innovation of accepting unframed works 
and glazing them after the 
manner of the ‘A: P. Little 
Gallery' shows, if extensively 
adopted, will revolutionise ex- 
hibiting." Thetwenty-fifth annual exhibition of the South 
London Photographic Society, which opens on March Ist 
at the South London Art Gallery, Camberwell, S.E., is 
the exhibition that prompted this remark. Last year 
we had occasion to say of the “South London,” “ What- 
ever may be said to the contrary by those who profess 
to know, the interest in photographic society exhibitions 
is undoubtedly greater to-day than it ever has been— 
providing always the right men are in command. The 
exhibition of the South London Society is a complete 
answer to the comments raised by those who have ex- 
pressed an opinion that the utility of the photographic 
society 1s becoming a negligible quantity."  Profiting 
by the exhibitions at the “А. P. Little Gallery," the 
London Salon, and the Camera Club, the go-ahead 
executive of the “South London " decided to exhibit in 
the same manner all pictures from a distance, where the 
exhibitors so desired. A record entry, both for quantity 
and quality, is the result. A further note on the exhibi- 
tion will appear next weck. 


COMPETITION. 


week. Coupons will be found on page 185. 


A. Platt, Manchester; Harry D. Williar, Baltimore; Miss M. 
Oliver, Sidcup (2); Hubert E. Galloway, Shepperton; Henry 
Warner, Hammersmith, W.; Н. Р. Dinelli, Hammersmith, №. ; 
Geo. J. Singleton, Dublin; S. S. Roberts, Twickenham; A. 
Humphries, Wimbledon. 


THE SOUTH LONDON 
EXHIBITION. 


Class II. 

E. S. Hallett, Burgess Hill; Jas. Watson, Edinburgh; B. 
Schleicher, New South Wales; Hy. Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; 
G. Forbes Brodie, Glasgow; F. Smith, Nottingham; D. J. 
Horsburgh, Edinburgh; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super- 
Mare; W. J. Creighton, Morpeth; Harry Wentworth, Canter- 
bury; Miss Kate Green, Coventry; A. Lancaster, Greenwich ; 
Arthur Young, Hanwell, W.; L. J. Farman, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize ig awarded to Е. Bernard Smith, Valence, 
Grosvenor Road, Finchley, N. (Title of print, ^A Toiler of the 
Deep.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. S.S.; lens, 
Steinheil Convertible; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-goth sec. ; time 
of day, 12.30 p.m., August; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
Wellington bromide, sulphide toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

J. A. Collins, Edgbaston ; Harry Chapman, Manchester; Miss 
F. Baines, Brondesbury, N.W.; F. G. Moore, Wigan; J. Stan- 
ton, Liverpool; C. A. Webb, Teignmouth; Miss R. Madge 
Browne, Finchley, N.; Wm. Johns, Oldham; T. Bradshaw, 
Dublin; J. Gordon Hammond, Huddersfield; Harry Redford, 
Manchester ; J. W. Dawson, Bradford ; Frank Hanmer, Birming- 
ham; J. S. Rose, Rushden; Ernest Alderson, Durham; Jas. 
Foden, Market Drayton; W. P. Marmion, Stoke Newington, N. ; 
C. Lehner, Balham, S.W.; E. J. Roberts, Gunnersbury, W.; 
H. A. Sandford, Gravesend ; L. N. G. Ward, Bournemouth ; Mrs. 
Piper, Hale; J. Hyde, Burnham; G. B. Barton, Southsea; 
Harry Storm, Cardiff. 
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«гт GNORANCE of the Law is no excuse” is the 
good old legal maxim that is borne in on the 
transgressor who unwittingly offends against its 
majesty; and although photographers as a class 

are subject to all the legal pains and penalties that 

beset the ordinary person, the camera-user as an indi- 
vidual also comes in for a certain amount of special 
attention at the hands of the lawmakers. 

In the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER recently 
the subject of trespass by amateur photographers in 
search of landscapes was fully discussed, while photo- 
graphic copyright has been dealt with frequently since 
the passing of the new Copyright Act, 1911. 

i A Copyright Case. 

The law of copyright is, however, one full of 
points capable of unexpected interpretations, as, for 
instance, in the recent case at the Lancaster County 
Court, where a photographer took action against a 
newspaper which had reproduced a portrait of a local 
celebrity taken by him. The newspaper had received 
the print from a firm of press agents (who were also 
photographers) in good faith, and had published it with 
the press agents’ name underneath. This was a clear 
case of the "innocent infringer" to whom Section 8 of 
the new Act is supposed to specially apply. The press 
agents had obtained the print from the celebrity him- 
self, without being aware that the copyright belonged 
to the photographer. In fact, nobody appeared to 
blame, except, perhaps, the celebrity himself, who, 
having previously assigned his copyright in the picture 
to the photographer, had handed it to the press agents 
for reproduction purposes; but, nevertheless, judgment 
was given for the plaintiff, and £5 awarded him as 
damages for the loss of advertisement in not having his 
name under the reproduction. | 

The case has a certain importance in its interpretation 
of a section of the new Act, but in reality does not 
appear to do much more than revive the clause in the 
earlier statute that the recently made law was supposed 
to revise. 

The amateur photographer has hitherto been little 
troubled by vexatious laws in England, but his turn 15 
surely coming. When the Department for the Inspec- 
tion of Snapshots is created in the bureaucratic future, 
with Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors of 
Inspectors, at fat salaries, things are going to be lively. 

Meanwhile it is well to note that certain subjects 
are best left severely alone by the enthusiast who has 
no special desire to render himself liable to a long and 
lingering incarceration in the deepest dungeon 'neath 
the castle moat, or its official equivalent of to-day. 

Without any great flourish of trumpets in the photo- 
graphic world, there was enacted a year or two ago a 
fearsome law against the innocent amateur who thinks 
he can, without let or hindrance, snap anything that 
appeals to his artistic sense. РУ 

Listen : “If any person for any purpose prejudicial to 
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the safety or interests of the State make any 
sketch, plan, model or note which is calculated to be 
or might be or is intended to be directly or indirectly 
useful to an enemy; . . . he shall be guilty of felony, 
and shall be liable to penal servitude for any term not 
less than three years." . . . 

"'The expression ' sketch ' includes any photograph 
or other mode of representing any place or thing." 

Lest there should be any possible escape by proving 
that the motive was innocent, the law simply says that 
it alone shall be the judge. Something very much like 
the French idea that the prisoner must show himself 
innocent lies in this comprehensively worded Act. Just 
as the Articles of War are said to contain a saving clause 
that would condemn an archangel if the court wanted 
to condemn him, so this law leaves a non-photographic 
and unsympathetic jury plenty of room for expressing its 
potential lack of intelligence to the prejudice of the film 
artist or plate manipulator. Thereis said to be a clause in 
the Articles that declares "any man who shall get 
arrested for any other act than those previously specified 
shall suffer death or any such other punishment as is 
hereinafter mentioned." 


Position of the Innocent Infringer with a Brownie. 

Be that as it may, the Official Secrets Act re-enacted 
on August 22nd, 1011, covers much ground when it 
says that “it shall not be necessary to show that the 
accused person was guilty of any particular act tending 
to show a purpose prejudicial to the safety or interests 
of the State, and, notwithstanding that no such act is 
proved against him, he may be convicted if, from the 
circumstances of the case, or his conduct, or his known 
character as proved, it appears that his purpose was a 
purpose prejudicial to the safety or interests of the 
State; and if any sketch, plan, model, article, note, 
document, or information relating to or used in any 
prohibited place within the meaning of this Act, or 
anything in such a place is made, obtained, or com- 
municated by any person other than a person acting 
under lawful authority, it shall be deemed to have been 
made, obtained, or communicated for a purpose preju- 
dicial to the safety or interests of the State, unless the 
contrary is proved." 

Now prohibited places are defined as “any work of 
defence, arsenal, factory, dockyard, camp, ship, tele- 
graph or signal station, or office belonging to His 
Majesty, and any other place belonging to His Majesty 
used for the purpose of building, repairing, making, or 
storing any ship, arms, or other materials or instru- 
ments of use in time of war, or any plans or documents 
relating thereto. . .; " and, in addition, practically any 
place declared by a Secretary of State to be a prohibited 
place. 

This is not all. If anybody tries to get anyone else 
to commit an offence under this Act, or knowingly 
harbours anyone whom he has reasonable grounds for 
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supposing to be about to commit or to have committed If the Ministerial victim of our vote-seeking lady 
such an act, he is liable to dire penalties, if not to the friends is snapshotted in the neighbourhood of 
same as if he were the guilty one. Downing Street, and an unlucky corner of a Government 


The net is a wide one, and gives one an uneasy feeling office insists upon its share of the plate, are we guilty of 
that the possession of a Brownie is a fearful responsi- lese-majesty? Is our crime a political crime, and can 
bility. If by any rare chance a pictureof a" New Zealand" we get out of durance vile by hunger-striking, or must 
intrudes into a snapshot taken as she left the harbour, ме die like the dreadful traitors we feel ourselves to 
we picture ourselves hiding the guilty secret from the Бе? 
honest eyes of the village constable until we can destroy This writer is no lawyer, and he thinks that the half- 
the incriminating "sketch" or get some skilled guinea Multum-in-parvo, with all the latest movements 
retoucher friend to disguise it as a seagull; but is he and a few unexpected ones, is fast becoming a 
not then being lured to his doom as an accomplice? If dangerous weapon, to be classed with the assassin's 
we are known to the magistrates as one who plays dagger and the anarchist’s bomb. What are your 
halfpenny nap or draw-poker on dismal Sundays in the charges for small sales advertisements, please? and can 
salubrious seaside resort where the Sunday band has уои give me any information as to the advisability of 
been cast into outer darkness as а desecration, is our а hard-working would-be press-camera man emigrating 
conduct or “known character as proved" enough to en- to Canada or Australia? Or have they yet more dread- 
sure anything less than the full penalty being a delicious ful penalties against people who “sketch” within the 
dream of a fanciful imagination? meaning of the Act? A. B. 
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NY WORKROOM SPRING CLEANING. 


М 9 У 
A By 'WALTONIAN." Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. М.” 7 2^ 
/f OW that spring is close upon us, should be printed in thick letters ТШ 
ДРА the amateur photographer’s пипа with dead black ink on the label, so | 
А ғ is occupied with the consideration that it can be easily read in the dim (4 
N^ of his future work. Before the light of the workroom. can 
spring lever gets into his blood, however, Гог hypo a Winchester quart bottle і 


the reader is strongly advised to give his workroom а 15 as good as anything, and a useful dodge is to put 
vigorous spring-cleaning. The ideal workroom is one the top of the label level with the solution when it is 
in which a °“ spring-clean ” is never required, but has first made up. This removes the necessity for 
a clean-up immediately after the owner has finished his measuring the amount of water required when future 
work. solutions are made. . | 
Unfortunately, that desideratum is very seldom met Labels can be kept clean for a considerable time if 
with. The first thing to be done will be to remove care is taken to pour out the contents of the bottle on 
all bottles, etc., from the shelves, and have the shelves the opposite side of the label. When bottles contain 
well cleaned. To my mind, the best method is to use poison it is a good plan to tie little toy bells on their 
two pails of water and a large flannel or sponge. Soak  necks. They will give a warning note should one be 
the sponge and wring it in the first pail, then wipe the taken down by mistake. 
shelf very carefully with it. Now return the sponge to In the constant pursuance of his hobby the amateur 
the same pail, and dry the shelf with a clean cloth. will find that various useful odds and ends, such as 
Next take the sponge and rinse it in the second pail, corks, pins, scoops, waste lantern plates for cover 
and wipe another shelf carefully. Then return the glasses, etc., will rapidly accumulate, and he will be at a 
sponge to the first pail again. loss to know where to conveniently place them so that 
This procedure is carried out until all the shelves аге they are handy when wanted. For this purpose I can 
cleaned down, and the bottles may afterwards be dealt recommend nothing better than a nest of six lantern 
with in the same way. This method is far more effec- slide storage boxes as supplied by Messrs. Butcher and 
tive than dusting down, as all the dust is placed where Sons, Ltd., for the price of five shillings. Each nest is 
it cannot re-settle. divided into four spaces, with cardboard partitions, and 
Attention should be given to the bottles next. No these can be easily removed if required for articles such 
bottle should be returned to its shelf if the photographer as stirring rods or candles, which require the full length 
has any doubt as to the strength of its contents, or if itis о! the drawer. A loose label is provided on the front 
minus a label. The contents of doubtful bottles are of each drawer for notifying the contents. 
better down the sink, rather than run the risk of spoil- Another very useful accessory for encouraging tidi- 
ing future plates and papers. ness in the workroom is a waste-paper box in some con- 
The best labels that I have tried are waste P.O.P. venient corner for the reception of all waste wrappings 
prints. The print is cut to a suitable size, placed in hot from plate boxes and paper packets, etc. 
water until the surface is slimy, and is then fixed in It is also a good idea to hang up a child's slate, with 
position on the bottle, and wrapped round two or three pencil attached to string, in a well-lighted position, and 
times with a clean duster. After two or three hours the use it for making a note of things, such as chemicals, 
duster may be removed. The contents and strength plates, paper, etc., which need replenishing. 
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* YPO?” is the familiar abbreviation of hyposulphite of 
soda, more correctly called sodium thiosulphate—//eion 

being Greek for sulphur. 

If sulphur (S) be burnt in air two atoms of oxygen (O) combine 
with one atom of sulphur, and form sulphur dioxide, SO,, i.e. 
that pungent, nose-nipping gas familiar to the users of the old- 
fashioned match that one can strike anywhere. This, combined 
with water, gives us sulphurous acid, H,O+SO,=H,SO,. If 
the hydrogen atoms be replaced by atoms of sodium (natrium) 
we get the familiar *soda sulphite," Na,SO,. 

If only one of the two hydrogen atoms be replaced by a sodium 
atom we get HNaSO,, i.e. soda bisulphite, or acid sulphite of 
soda. 

If a solution of soda sulphite be heated with finely divided 
sulphur the two combine, giving us our valued friend hypo, thus 
Na,SO,+S=Na,S,0,. 

If to a solution of hypo we add an acid, sulphur is thrown out of 
combination, causing the mixture to become opalescent or milky. 

Alum is an acid salt, and reacts in this way with hypo. The 
milkiness of the hypo-alum toning bath is thus explained. We 
thus see the inadvisability of adding alum to hypo for a fixing 
bath, for the liberated sulphur will, or may, combine with the 
negative image, and give us silver sulphide, and, likely enough, 
this action will be irregular and give patchy stains which cannot 
be removed. 

Practical Application.—The average photographer may fancy 
that this scrap of chemistry does not concern him, but it is just 
for want of bearing the foregoing facts in mind that he goes 
astray in making up his acid fixing bath. If the acid be added 
to the hypo, sulphur is liberated, and a milky mixture results 
which may lead to trouble; but if the sulphite is dissolved 
together with the hypo, then the sulphite is ready to take up the 
sulphur as it is set free from the hypo when the acid is added. 

There are two ways of mixing an acid bath of sulphite and 
hypo. We can dissolve the hypo and sulphite together and then 
add the acid, or, what is perhaps preferable, we can dissolve the 
hypo in half the water, the sulphite in the other half, add the 
acid to the sulphite, and then mix the two solutions. Adding 
acid to sulphite liberates SO,, as we can easily perceive by its 
odour. But we can add this acid mixture of sulphite or meta- 
bisulphite without fear. Potassium metabisulphite we may 
regard as a combination of potass. sulphite and sulphur dioxide, 
K,SO,,SO,, or К,5,О, (K standing for kalium, i.e. potassium). 
Similarly if we use alum this should be added after the sulphite 
is in solution along with the hypo, according to the first method 
of mixing just given. 

Use of Acid Bath.—It keeps clean very much longer than does 
plain hypo. This may lead to the serious mistake of using the 
same bath for too many plates, and endangering imperfect 
action. It is advisable to allow a certain quantity of bath per 
plate, and then replace it by a fresh lot. Hypo is so cheap that 
it is extreme folly to run risks in that direction. 

Bromide and gaslight prints if left too long in plain hypo are 
apt to suffer general loss, which is especially noticeable in the 
high lights, but with an acid bath there seems to be no danger 
of this happening. 

Staining of negative or print is far less likely to result with a 
properly prepared acid bath. 

An acid fixing bath is said to obviate any difficulty otherwise 
not unlikely to arise when it is desired to intensify a plate that 
has been reduced by the ammonium persulphate process. The 
reduced plate need be in the fixing bath about three minutes. 

It has been affirmed that fixing baths have a slight reducing 
effect, very finely divided silver being slightly soluble in hypo. 

A Common Mistake.—Beginners often think that fixing can be 
quickened by increasing the strength of the bath. But experi- 
ments have shown that the bath must not be too strong or too 
weak. These limits may be placed at two to five ounces of hypo 
crystals per pint of water. 

What Happens when a Plate is Fixed.—Briefly, the undeveloped 
silver bromide or chloride is dissolved. Formerly it was thought 
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that this was a case of simple solution, then it was held to be 
a formation of a double salt, i.e. thiosulphate of silver and thio- 
sulphate of soda—insoluble in plain water, but soluble in a 
sufficiently strong solution of hypo. Later views hold that a 
series of reactions take place, but considerable uncertainty exists 
as to details. 

Hypo with silver bromide forms a light.coloured body turning 
yellow brown black, and thus lost among the black sliver on the 
developed image; probably a form of silver sulphide, which, on 
exposure to light and air, in time lightens in colour, i.e. spots, 
fading, fog, unless, of course, it be removed by proper fixing and 
washing. Thus we again see the need for not working a fixing 
bath too long—for too many plates. 

Time in Fixing Bath for Plates.—Suppose that it takes five 
minutes for the fixing bath to remove the milky appearance from 
the back of the plate, it is customary, and on the safe side, to 
allow as long again, i.e. total time of ten minutes. But experi- 
ments were made by Adamson which show that this second five 
minutes, or whatever the time may be, is not essential. Some 
unexposed and undeveloped plates were fixed and removed as 
soon as the milky appearance had quite gone, and then well 
washed and tested for the presence of silver. No silver was 
found. Nevertheless it is advisable to keep on the safe side, as 
a few extra minutes in the fixing bath will do no harm. 

Fixing Prints.—]t has been shown that bromide prints аге 
thoroughly fixed in three minutes in a 2 oz. hypo per pint of 
water, if they are kept moving about in plenty of water, and not 
overlapping each other. 

Working Limits.—A moment’s thought will show us that each 
plate fixed in a bath has used up some of the hypo, so that pre- 
sently there will come a time after continued use when it is 
insufficiently strong. 

According to one authority 35 oz. of 15 per cent. hypo will fix 
100 quarter-plates. This works out to about 24 gr. hypo per 
plate, or rather over 4 oz. per dozen plates. This is assigned 
as the dead level minimum. Another authority gives 55 gr. 
hypo per quarter-plate, or, say, 14 oz. per dozen. As a pound of 
hypo costs, say, twopence, it will not be extravagant to allow 
2 oz. hypo per dozen. As the usual strength of bath is 4 to 5 oz. 
per pint, 20 oZ., if we allow not less than } pint fresh, i.e. pre- 
viously unused, bath per dozen plates, this will meet the case. 
There is a temptation to go on using the acid bath too long 
because it keeps clear so much longer than a plain hypo bath 
of equal hypo strength. 

Saturated Solution of H y$o.—]1t is sometimes recommended to 
keep a saturated solution of hypo a stock solution. This would 
be all right if the temperature of the work-room never varied. 
The accompanying table shows at a glance how the strength of 
a saturated solution of hypo varies with the temperature. Hypo 
contains in 100 parts of solution: 


Centigrade. Fahrenheit. Anhydrous Hypo. Crystal Hypo. 
оо 25% 329 ae 47 parts 74 parts. 
169 а: 61° 5% 65 وو 235 وو‎ 
209 Jai 689 кү 69 ›» « 308 ,, 


Thus the middle line tells us that at 16° Cent., or 61° Fahr., 100 
parts of saturated solution contain 65 parts of dry hypo 
Na,S,O,) or 102 parts of the ordinary crystal form (viz., 

а,5,О, 5Н,О). 

History of Fixing.—Sir Humphry Davy (1802), speaking of 
the images in silver from silver chloride of Thomas Wedgwood, 
says, “Nothing but a method of preventing the unshaded parts 
of the delineations from being coloured by exposure to the day 
is wanting to render this process as useful as it 1s elegant.” 

Fox Talbot used potassium iodide and . sodium chloride. 
Daguerre used concentrated sea water. Herschel introduced 
hypo (1839). ; 

Real Hyposulphite of Soda.—Probably not one in every ten 
thousand photographers has ever seen the true hyposulphite of 
soda, sometimes called hydrosulphite, the formula of which is 
Na,S,O,. (The corresponding acid has not been isolated.) This 
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salt occurs as needle-like nidis very soluble in water. It is 
an unstable body, oxidising some of the sulphur and forming 
either soda sulphite, Na,SO,, or the corresponding acid, or 
bisulphite, HNaSO,. 

Acid Fixing Baths.—(1) (A) Water 16 oz., hypo 5 oz. (В) 
Water 2 oz. x soda sulphite 1 oz., sulphuric acid 3o minims. 
Mix A and B 

(2) (A) Water 16 oz. hypo 5 oz. (B) Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 
I OZ., Citric acid 4 oz. Mix A and В. 

(3) Water 20 oz., hypo 5 oz., soda bisulphite 1 oz., 
metabisulphite 4 oz. 

(4) Water 20 oz., hypo 5 oz., acetone sulphite 4 oz. 

(5) Water 20 oz., hypo 5 oz., soda sulphite до gr., soda 
bisulphite 20 gr. 

Objections to Acid Bath.—The advocates of the acid fixing bath 


potass. 


ONE of the principal attractions 
of this ancient seaport, recently 
converted, or in the process of con- 
version, into what is known as a 
“watering-place,” is the full moon 
as it rises from behind the ruins of 
the abbey church. When this hap- 
pens the visitors leave their dinners 
unfinished, and rush out in crowds 
on to the cliff tops and narrow streets to watch the spectacle, a 
finer one than appears on any painted stage. “What an enor- 
mous moon!” is heard on every side, along with the clicking 
of the shutters of hand cameras, for as the visitors leave their 
dinners they snatch at their cameras to snap the moon as 
she rises. One of the finest views of this fine subject is to be 
had from the top of a street known as Flower Gate, .from the 
bottom of which the abbey rises over the houses below it. The 
abbey, not being movable, like the moon, the builders of it had 
to see to this, and, to make sure that no meaner edifice came 
between the abbey and the heavens about it, they built it on 
the highest bit of ground in the neighbourhood. 

Now, nearly at the bottom of this old narrow street the local 
urban council holds its meetings in the council chamber, making 
new rates and deciding on the most expeditious way of spending 
those already levied. The beauty of the old street on those nights 
when the moonbeams played round the ruins must have struck 
the town councillors many times as they gathered together before 
filing into the council chamber, and they must have felt on those 
nights when there was no moon that the world looked very grey 
without it. This feeling must have been a strong one, and must 
have been felt by a majority, for it has made itself visible. 
Whether the tin moon which the council has just set up was 
especially erected for the benefit of amateur photographers, or 
for the benefit of the world at large, I cannot say ; but, judging 
from the colour of the tin full moon, which is as red as it is 
possible to paint it, I should say that it was put up mainly for 
the amateur photographer. I come to this conclusion in no 
hurried way, but from a careful study of the reports of the coun- 
cil meetings in the local press for many years. The moon 
having been carried by a majority, it would be referred to a 
committee, who would have to report as to the most suitable 
size, colour, material, and position for the moon. ‘The surveyor 
would be asked to calculate the size the moon should: be, that 
it might appear of the size of the real moon when hung 
up. This he would do, and would doubtless also suggest that 
it would be as well to fix it at a certain number of feet above 
the pavement, if they did not wish to break one of their own 
by-laws. 

The committee concluded that a full moon, twelve inches in 
diameter, made of ground glass, with a sixty candle-power 
lamp behind it, with the mountains duly sketched in, be hung 
from an invisible chain from some building near the top 
of the street, the building to be determined by the councillors, 
and permission to be obtained from the owner to display the 
moon on moonless nights during the visiting season. 

So far, so good ; then, at the next meeting of the council, one 
councillor who knew a little more about the requirements of 
the amateur photographer, would rise, and say, * Mr. Chairman,— 
I beg to offer an amendment to the moon drawn up by the sub- 
committee, and would point out, from my knowledge of photo- 
graphy, that the moon suggested by them would utterly fail 
when put to a practical test. In the first place, sir, in photo- 
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have not had it quite all their own way. Front-rank experts 
have advocated an alkaline hypo bath, e.g. (1) Water 20 oz., 
hypo 4 oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., soda carbonate 4 dram. 

The sulphite tends to prevent stains. The alkali (carbonate) 
anticipates the tendency of the hypo to deposit sulphur if acid. 

An acid bath may lighten the colour of any stain present, but 
it renders such stains insoluble, so that they cannot be removed 
by washing. 

Anything like alum, which hardens the film, slows washing. 

The addition of alum or acid to hypo decomposes some of the 
hypo, and so weakens the fixing power of the bath. 

Print-out Papers. —P.O.P. and C.C., etc., should be treated 
in an alkaline bath. The following is typical and efficient : 

Water 20 oz., hypo 3 oz., carbonate of soda (crys.) 3 oz. ; or 
liquid ammounia (.880) 6o minims. 


--- 


WHITBY. 2 


By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


graphy what is white comes out black, and what is black comes 
out white. If you put up a white glass moon with a light behind 
it, there will be a black moon on every picture taken of it. If 
you wish it to appear white, like the moon itself, you must have 
it black, or, better still, red, which is the most non-actinic colour 
known." At this point, on hearing the word non-actinic, the 
shuffling of feet and fumbling of portfolios and sharpening of 
pencils suddenly ceased, and you could have heard a pin drop 
during the moving of the rest of the amendment. “And, sir, 
instead of hanging the moon from an invisible wire from some- 
body’s shop, for which right you will have to pay, I would 


suggest that you fix it on an iron rod, which can be made in- 
visible in a photograph by painting it white. One more ques- 
tion, sir, before I have done. May I ask what the committee’s 
moon 15 to cost?” 

On being informed that the total estimate, including the 
supply of current for the season, is £49 7s. 11d., the mover of 
the amendment boldly says: “Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,— 
Our council blacksmith offers to make my amended moon, which 
is twice the size of your committee’s one, and give its face two 
coats of red paint, and its support two coats of white paint, and 
fix it into the footpath for £2 3s. 44d." 

On being put to the meeting the amended moon is carried, 
and now you, gentle reader, may photograph it any day or any 
night, as I have done in the print alongside this. 


—— M s PB. 
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Special to “The Amateur Pholographer 
ena Photographic News." 


THE contrivance 
for enlarging pur- 
poses, shown and 
to be described, 
possesses the six 
undermentioned 

| advantages for the 
making of enlargements: (1) White margins are imparted 
to the enlargements, enhancing their appearance it kept 
unmounted, or furnishing a white border for multiple 
mounting. (2) The needful white margins are secured 
thereby on enlargements intended for the making of bromoil 
prints. (3) The risk of finger marks on the bromide paper 
whilst pinning up is overcome. (4) The nuisance is 
done away with, of fumbling about pinning up the bromide 
paper in the dim light of the yellow cap. (5) The sheet 
of bromide paper lies quite flat during the exposure. (6) 
Selecting and arranging the best portion of the 


negative to enlarge from is simplified through 
having black margins and a white centre to focus 
on to; besides reducing the risk of reflected light 
from the white paper surround when only a small 
portion of the negative is being utilised. 

The following details for making the con- 
trivance are for the size 12 by 10 inches, it being 
a size very frequently in use with amateurs. Any 
intermediate size can be constructed by always 
cutting the pieces 1 and 2 six inches longer and 
wider than the dimensions of the sheet of bromide 
paper intended for use. 

The materials required for construction pur- 
poses are a sheet of very thick strawboard, cost- 
ing about 6d., and a thinner sheet of the same 
material, costing about 2d., and a penny sheet of 
white cartridge paper. A triangular square (cost- 
ing 2d. at artists’ colourmen’s) and a sharp pocket- 
knife will come in useful for squaring and cutting 
the pieces of strawboard with. 

Commence by cutting the piece fig. 1, which 
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piece fig. 5, white side inwards. This will eventually form 
the door for inserting and withdrawing the sheet of bromide 
paper. To form a hinge to the door, cut either a strip of 
stout black paper, or thin cloth 12 by 2 in., coat one side 
of the strip with glue, and place one-half on the door, and 
the other half of the width on to fig. 3. Two thin one-inch 
nails pushed through from the front, and bent over at the 
back will answer as fasteners for keeping the door closed. 

The contrivance can be kept rigid on the easel whilst focus- 
sing and during exposure by ordinary dark-room pins, or, if 
preferred, four screweyes can be inserted on the outer edges, 
as shown in fig. 6, and then hung on nails on a wall of the 
enlarging room. Fig. 6 shows the contrivance completed 
and as it will appear whilst focussing and during the expo- 
sure of the sheet of bromide paper. Fig. 4 shows the con- 
trivance with the door open for inserting the sheet of 
bromide paper. 


SS 


2, 


Should measure 18 by 16 іп. ; in the centre cut ап 
opening (A) 12 by шо in. (The piece cut from 
the centre will form fig. 5, which will be dealt with 
at a later stage.) To form fig. 2, and to make 
a mask for the bromide paper margins, cut from 
the thinner sheet of strawboard a piece measur- 
ing 18 by 16 in., in the centre cut the opening 
(B) of 11 by gin. Apply a coating of glue all over 
one side of fig. 1, place, and press well into con- 
tact with one side of fig. 2—they will then appear 
as fig. 3. Allow the glue to harden by placing 
under a weight for an hour or so. Afterwards 
apply a coating of some dead black to both sides, 
and also apply a coating on both sides of fig. 5. 
A cheap and efficient dead black for the pur- 
pose can be made from a penny bottle of Bruns- 
wick black well diluted with turpentine. Cut a 
Piece of the white cartridge paper, size 12 by 10 in., 
and stick with very thin glue on to one side only 
of бр. 5. Into the opening С, fig. 3, insert the 
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Messrs. Harringtons, Ltd., the well-known photographic stock 


destroyed their five-storied building in George Street, Sydney, in 


house, of Sydney, Australia, are to be congratulated upon the December last. Temporary premises were secured in a neigh- 


Speed and energy with which they made arrangements for the 


carrying on of the business after the fire which completely ducted as usual. 
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bouring building, and opened in record time, business being con- 
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FoR private lantern 
exhibitions at home, 
most readers would, I 
think, be satisfied 
with a well-lighted 
4 ft. disc, and for so 
small a size the 
trouble and expense 
of limelight or acety- 
lene is out of the 
question — we want 
something simpler. If 
I had the electric 
current in my house I 
should be in favour of 
а“ Kama" Nernstlamp, 
but as I haven't, some other light 
has to be adopted. Well, we have 
the choice of oil lamps, іпсап- 
descent spirit lamps, and incandes- 
cent gas burners. I remember the 
time when 1 was quite satisfied 
with Marcy's two-wick oil lamp (the 
*Sciopticon" lamp which Walter 
Woodbury brought from Philadelphia), and as improvements on 
this were made, I have used them all in turn. When we got the 
incandescent lamp using vaporised spirit, oh! what an improve- 
ment. 

I am not going to say anything about their various “candle- 
powers," because years and years ago I came to the conclusion 
that candle-power was a very indefinite and unreliable quantity, 
especially as applied to lantern illumination. 

* Horse-power" is a definite fixed quantity (33,000 lb. raised 
one foot high in one minute) by which other powers can be 
indicated or accurately measured. But candle-power, though 
adopted as a standard, and defined by an Act in Parliament, as 
a sperm candle burning at the rate of 120 grains per hour, 1s not 
so easy or definite for comparison with the luminosity of other 
lights. The various arrangements—“ photometers "—for testing 
lights by candle-power are all more or less on the same prin- 
ciple, and, in some cases, very little more reliable than a judg- 
ment on which is the lighter or darker of two pieces of different 
coloured paper. А candle flame, or an oil lamp, or an ordinary 
gas flame may appear quite bright and white when seen at 
night.time, but seen during the daylight they are all three 
yellow, much more yellow, either by night or by day, than an 
electric or a lime light, or even an incandescent spirit or gas 
light. Then it follows that it is much more difficult to judge 
a white light against a yellow light than to compare two white 
lights or two yellow lights. ' 

Some of the exaggerated statements made about candle-power 
remind me of a case that happened some years ago when I was 
on a visit to the United States. Ап electrical engineer had con- 
tracted with the manager of a big hotel to supply an electric-light 
plant and certain lamps, each to give 2,000 candle-power. On 
completion of the work the hotel manager was dissatisfied, en- 
gaged an expert to test the lights, and refused to pay. So the 
case was taken to court by the contractor; the expert—for the 
defendant—in giving evidence, stated that the lamps were only 
soo candle-power, and, under cross-examination, the advocate 
for the plaintiff asked: “How did you test the lamps? On the 


north side?" “Yes.” “But did you test them on the south 
side?" “Yes, I did." “And you found them still soo candle- 
power?” “That is so.” “Now, did you or did you not test 


these lamps on the east side?” “Т did.” “And did you also 
test them on the west side?” “Certainly.” “And you found 
that on all four sıdes they gave soo candle-power?” “That is 
so.” “Then,” said the advocate, “I submit to the court that we 
have fulfilled our contract, for zoo candle-power north, оо south, 
with 500 east and soo west, is the full 2,000 candle-power con- 
tracted for; had the defendants wanted 2,000 candle-power in 
one direction they should have said so." Verdict for plaintiff, 
with costs. 

If lantern condensers were more perfect optical arrangements, 
they would collect all the light to be passed through them from 
a point, and any light not at that point would not pass through. 
Some condensers have more spherical aberration than others, 
though they may be no worse for the purpose for which they are 
intended or under the conditions in which they are to be used. 
Even the cheapest form collect light from a very limited area, 
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therefore such as a big vertical incandescent mantle emits much 
light that is not collected or passed through, and is worse than 
useless. If we could concentrate the heat and light, then a 
mantle no bigger than a lady's thimble would be large enough 
superficially. 

A lighted mantle—even one with a coarse mesh—may appear 
to the naked eye as a solid flame or luminant, but when viewed 
through a smoked glass or a pinhole in a piece of cardboard, 
only the luminous fibres are seen, with blank spaces between 
them where there is no light, and this is just how they are 
“seen ” by the condenser ; the condenser collects light only from 
where it 1s, nothing from where it is not ; then the finer the mesh 
the better. 

With some burners I have used ‘wo vertical mantles; опе (а 
size larger) placed over the other—these were kindly supplied to 
me for experimental purposes by Messrs. Bray and Co.—and the 
result was decidedly better. An attempt to use in this way two 
mantles of equal size is most likely to end in the breakage of one 
or both mantles. 

But to get back to the lantern for home use. After many trials 
with most of the incandescent spirit lamps on the market, as 
well as with ordinary vertical gas-mantle burners, I have with 
much satisfaction adopted a Bray’s “Inclined” inverted burner, 
as illustrated, for use with a No. 3 small inverted fine-mesh 
mantle (price rs. 4d.). This when fixed upon a short gas sup- 
port, as supplied by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons (price 1s. to 
28. 6d.) is a suitable height for all lanterns, and can be adjusted 
and used on an ordinary jet support; and for any size disc up to 
4 ft. it is most satisfactory. It not only gives a good light, but 
the cost of working is, in most cases, less than the cost of gas 
when the lantern is not working, because when it is in use 
all other lights of the room are put out. There is no trouble in 
lighting up; no fluctuations in the illumi- 
nation from start to finish; no limit to ’ 
the time in use, no trouble by air currents 
or draughts interfering with the light, as 
with some spirit lamps, and no danger 
of fire from lighted spirit; no wick trim- 
ming; no smoke or disagreeable smell, as 
with oil lamps ; and no trouble in packing 
up after the show is over. 

A reflector behind the light is no im- 
provement, and not necessary, but it is 
necessary to keep stray light from the 
lantern. The back should be well closed ; 
this may be done by attaching.a piece of 
tin or ferrotype plate by paper-fasteners, 
to lengthen the hinged back door of the 
lantern, or by a curtain at the back, and 
this may be tucked in under the flexible 
gas tube and held together by a pin. Then 
the cowl on top of the lantern should be 
looked to; any stray light in the room 
mars the effect, and the fire in the room 
grate should be screened off. 

Now, all burners for incandescent mantles are really Bunsen 
burners, which require air mixed with the gas in a suitable propor- 
tion. The air inlet on Bray's *Inclined" burner is most con- 
venient, and easily adjusted. Some gas supplies may be more 
suitable than others in their original state; in my case our gas 
company attend to this before we get it. 

An opaque screen should be used. From the drawing material 
dealer a very suitable paper; 4 ft. 6 in. wide, can be bought at 
ба. per yard, or a better quality—thicker—at rod. per yard; then 
a wood roller, a little larger in diameter and longer than a sweep- 
ing brush stale, and two long curtain laths, can be bought 
from the upholsterer's or furnishing stores for about another 6d. 
Fix the roller by tacks and a length of cotton tape on the bottom, 
the two laths—one each side—on the top, with two picture-frame 
rings to suspend it by (Т suspend mine by cords from the window 
curtain cornice pole). When not in use it may be loosely rolled 
up and kept in a cotton bag. 

Flexible metal tubes are in many ways better than most 
rubber tubing, but the short rubber connections at the ends— 
* push-ons "—are sometimes defective; the reason is that they 
are the cheapest grade supplied by the makers. The difficulty is 
overcome by either buying the best quality to begin with, or 
writing direct to the United Flexible Metal Tubing Company, 
Ponders End, Middlesex, who supply new *push-ons" of the 
very best quality at 6d. per pair. 


Inclined 
Inverted Burner. 


The 


“Bray ” 
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PORTRAIT. By C. WILLE. 
The original, a gum print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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A STRANGER COMES. By CHAS. M. ANSELL. 
The original, a toned bromide print, received Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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DESSERT. By J. B. B. WELLINGTON. 
See page 171. 
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THE MICROSCOPE AND CINEMATOGRAPH IN COMBINATION. 


ITHOUT doubt the most remarkable phase’ of scientific 

_Motion-picture work is that of micro-cinematography. 
The microscope working in conjunction with the cinematograph 
has made it possible to reproduce in motion upon the screen the 
actual processes of germ life, and the combination has already 
proved of infinite value in scientific research. 

Mr. Chas. Urban’s natural-history and micro-cinematographic 
work will be more or less familiar to every reader who is an 
habitué of the picture theatre. He has shown us, with startling 
realism, the growth and development of flowers, or the various 
stages of a fowl’s existence from the embryo, with equal success. 
The study and practice of micro-cinematography may be divided 
into two distinct classes, viz., the study of bacteria, and popular 
microscopy, i.e. the study of plant and insect life, etc. The first 
class is, of course, the more difficult, and will only be undertaken 
by the advanced worker; but the latter division will make the 
greater appeal to the amateur. The field is practically unlimited, 
and the study intensely fascinating. 

The advantages of micro-cinematographic research are obvious, 
and will be more readily grasped by comparison with the ordi- 
nary method of work. Before the advent of the cinematograph 
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B, microscope, and 
D, con- 


A, cinematograph camera, with extending bellows. 


position of object under observation. C, зо-атрёге arc lamp. 
densing lenses. 


A revolving disc, placed midway between the arc lamp and the camera, 
prevents the object under photography being subjected to the action of the 
light any longer than is necessary. By means of this device the light 
passes through the slide of the microscope only during the fraction of a 
second that the film in the camera is exposed. 


the investigator was obliged to kill the germ before examina- 
tion, and to-be content with the examination of coloured, semi- 
mangled corpses of these minute organisms. Under the new 
conditions the objects under observation “move, and have their 
being,” and suffer no physical distortion, and thus are able to 
be studied under perfectly natural and easy conditions. 

The apparatus illustrated here is similar in arrangement to 
that employed by Dr. Commandon, of Messrs. Pathé Freres, who 
has done much notable work with the cinematograph and micro- 
scope. In the photographing of bacteria the greatest care has 
to be exercised, as these minute organisms are extremely sensi- 
tive to light. Many are unable to live in sunlight, and the 
electric light is the nearest artificial approach to the sun's rays, 
and thus this form of illuminant is employed, after the destruc- 
tive violet rays have been eliminated. One of Dr. Comman- 
don's most notable achievements was certainly that of obtaining 
motion pictures of a frog's blood, which was magnified about 
25,000 times. In this film we perceived red corpuscles as large 
as saucers. 

We have just received particulars from a correspondent in 
New York of a simplified micro-cinematographic apparatus 
which has already made its appearance on the American market. 
The main object of the invention is the provision made for 
reflecting magnified images, the device being specially adapted 
to the use of physicians in the examination of blood, etc. Other 
advantages of the apparatus are: the reflection of the magnified 
image from the microscope in such manner that the observer 
can view the reflection while sitting in an upright position, with- 
out bending over, as is customary in microscopic work; the 
mounting of the apparatus upon and in connection with an 
enclosing desk having a movable top; the provision of special 


adjustments for the condensing lens and reflector used in pro- 
jecting a beam of light through the microscope and into the 
camera; and, lastly, the provision of apparatus of the type 
mentioned, which may be used in taking enlargements of micro- 
scopic objects which are in motion, in a motion-picture machine, 
so that the movements of microscopic animal organisms may be 
viewed on a vastly magnified scale by large audiences. This 
new apparatus should make a special appeal to the amateur 
worker, as the arrangement of the various instruments is 
extremely simple. 


More than One Hundred Cinematograph Firms in London. 


An extraordinary testimony to the rapid spread of the cine- 
matograph business is afforded by the pages of the new London 
Directory. Whereas a few years ago there were none, or prac- 
tically none, there are now exactly eighty firms listed as makers 
of cinematograph film, and thirty firms as makers of cinemato- 
graph machines. Another remarkable thing is that the film- 
makers cluster in one particular area of London. Forty out of 
the eighty are in Soho or its immediate vicinity. No fewer 
than eleven are in Wardour Street, which seems to be becoming 
the street of the film-makers, just as Harley Street is for the 
doctors, Long Acre for the carriage builders, and Lombard 
Street for the banks. This rapid growth and centralisation must 
be one of the most remarkable chapters in the history of modern 
industry. Nor is it yet finished, for there must have been 
several additions since the Directory was compiled, and we note 
in particular the absence of the names of two or three photo- 
graphic dealers who have lately made cinematography a part of 
their business. 


Enter: the Reciter. 


We all remember the lantern lecturer who recited a long poem, 
which had nothing to do with his pictures, at the rate of a verse 
a slide. The reciter has now made his bow as the accompanist 
of cinematograph film. Hitherto the films have been usually 
accompanied by music, which has a sensuous and not an intel. 
lectual appropriateness. But one picture theatre has introduced 
the reciter with considerable success. Given an elocutionist of 
moderate ability and robust voice, there is a future for him, 
although perhaps this *extra" is better suited to the private 
gathering than the public hall. Of course, there is no objection 
to reading instead of recitation from memory, since few of the 
audience can tell whether the speaker has a book in front of him 
or not. But it is important to synchronise, as far as possible, the 
voice and the film. In a few years’ time the public may become 
surfeited with cinematograph pictures, and without some verbal 
accompaniment or other appeal to the mind, a film may excite 
no more general interest than does a collection of slides put 
through the lantern without description at the present day. 


The New Developinz Pin Rack. 


We have received an inquiry concerning the makers of the 
new developing rack. which was described in our issue of 
February 3rd, and also as to the quantity of developing solution 
that is required when using same. The rack is the invention of 
an American photographer, who, we understand, is to shortly 
place it on the English market, but no further information is 
given at the moment concerning the sale of this accessory. The 
rack, however, is very simple in construction, and could easily 
be made by the amateur worker for private use. The size of the 
frame, we believe, is about a foot square. These dimensions 
certainly would be found convenient for ordinary work. As 
regards the quantity of developing solution required, this may be 
determined, of course, by the amount of film that is wound on 
the frame. When placed on its edge, however, the standard- 
sized film will measure one inch in depth, and so sufficient 
solution should be allowed to completely cover the rack when 
lying on the bottom of the developing dish. One hundred feet 
of film can be laid in position on the frame in ten to twenty 
seconds. 
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A FOCUSSING SHUTTER 
CAMERA. 


FRIEND of mine having purchased 
А a Magazine camera came to me the 
other day to express his great disappoint- 
ment at not being able to focus on a glass 
screen in the way һе had been able to with 
his stand camera, and to see if I could 
assist him in any way. As it so happened, 
I had some time previously overcome his 
very difficulty with my own box camera, 
and in the following manner: ` 
My magazine camera has focussing 
arrangement for objects at 10, 15, 30, and 


should be 
photographs, 


FOR BOX 


Fig. 1. 


go feet, and my first thoughts on pur- 
chasing same were, How could I make 


sure whether objects focussed at such dis-. 


tances were really in focus? After “rack- 
ing” my brains for several days, a very 
simple solution presented itself. I came 
to the conclusion that out of the twelve 
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Fig. 2. 
plate sheaths sold with the camera I could 


possibly spare one. Then it occurred to 
me that it would be better still if I could 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


N Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 

description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
concise, and preferably 


illustrated by diagrams and 


purchase one, just of the right size and 
shape. This I eventually did, at a cost of 
threepence. See fig. r. 

I now paid a visit to the tinsmith, and 
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Fig. 3. 


got him to cut out the middle, which cost 
a penny. See fig. 2. 

I bought a ground-glass screen of the 
same size as the plates used with the 
camera, and placed this in the sheath, as 
shown in fig. 3. I had now a good focus- 
sing screen, the total cost of which was 
sixpence. 

Having got so far, I took my camera in 
the open—unloaded, of course—and by 
the use of this screen was able to find out 
exactly what my camera would do as re- 
gards focussing. All kinds of measured 
distances, with various stops, were taken 
and focussed sharply, a note being made 


of each for future reference. Thus— 
OnjEcTS ім Focus 
Focussing arrangements set to 
roft. | 15 ft. 3o ft. 5o ft. | Stop. 
10 | 15 50 F/8 
8 | 12 40 F/t1 
6 | 9 35 F/16 
FIC. L. 
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These figures are, however, only to be 
taken as examples. 

When out photographing I always have 
this with me, and look upon it as of as 
much importance as my exposure meter. 

If I am doing work that can be left till 
the camera is loaded, the screen again 
becomes very useful. Suppose I want to 
photograph a picture, ornament, or any- 
thing which has no movement, I can focus 
same exactly, but before removing camera 
I am caretul to mark round it with a 
pencil so that it can be put back in exactly 
the same position. КР, 
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ZINC-LINED DISHES. 


HE appended sketches illustrate the 

details necessary for making a dish 
16} by 204, suitable for most of the ordi- 
nary photographic purposes. Any other 
size, ОҒ course, тау be made as desired. 
If more than one dish is made at a time 
the cost per dish will be less in both time 
and materials, but in any case the cost 
sbould not exceed one shilling per dish 
for the above-mentioned size. Fig. 1 
shows the dimensions of a piece of No. 8 
zinc necessary for each dish, and costing 
about eightpence per piece, to be had 
from any ironmonger's. This should be 
marked off as shown; two cuts made in 
each end, as indicated by the short solid 
lines; it must then be bent at right angles 
along the dotted lines, the two ends first, 
and after the sides have been bent in a 
like manner, the projecting ends are bent 
round the corners. Fig. 2 should make 
this clear, and also show the zinc tray 
ready for fitting into a wooden box, which 
should be made.to just fit the outside 
measurement of the zinc; wood about 
half an inch thick, such as empty boxes 
from the grocer's, will supply the material 
for this. When making the bottoms of 
the dishes the wood should be nailed on 
crosswise rather than longwise, as this 
prevents any tendency of the bottom 
sagging when full of water. When the 
zinc tray has been fitted into the box the 
top of the zinc should stand up half an 
inch above the top of the box; this is 
then bent over and tacked down all round 
the top edge of the box, and any rough 
or projecting edges cleaned off with a file. 
The four corners where the cuts were 
made will have to be soldered; this can 
be done at the ironmonger's for a few 
pence, if soldering utensils are not at 
hand. The outside corners may be 
strengthened by four pieces of thin hoop 
iron, bent and fixed as shown in fig. 3. 
The inside of the dish should then be well 
cleaned and given a coat of white bath 
enamel, and, when dry, given a second 
coat. Dishes made in this manner are 
superior in every way to the home-made 
dishes lined with American cloth. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


CLEANING DISHES. 


Sig,—In a recent issue I saw an article on cleaning dishes. 
I should suggest my method is better; it is quicker, less trouble, 
and it does not scratch the glaze, which facilitates deposition of 
dirt. 

Put about a teaspoonful of dilute hydrochloric acid in the 
dish, and add a little water. Swill it well into the corners for 
about half a minute, and then the dirt can be rubbed off with a 
cloth or finger. The same acid will do several dishes. This 
method also removes the deposit formed in measuring glasses, 
etc., used for developer.—Yours, etc., D. R. GRANTHAM. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


THE KODOID PLATE. 


Sik,—I desire to join with other of your correspondents in 
an expression of regret that Kodoid plates are no longer on the 
market. I have used almost every make of film, but, so far as 
my experience goes, not one surpasses the Kodoid for ease of 
working and subsequent results. I have found too that in 
keeping quality it is superior to many. My hope is that 
there will be such an expression of favourable opinion that the 
company will resume the manufacture.—Yours, etc., Т, А; 

Whitstable, Kent. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE BROMOIL PROCESS. 


Sir,—In the course of my experience with the bromoil process 
many difficulties have arisen which a reference to the literature 
on the subject has hitherto failed to elucidate. I am of opinion 
that if the principles of the process were adequately known all 
that would be necessary in order to obtain an easily-worked print 
would be a properly exposed and fully developed bromide print, 
and I would suggest the following propositions as well worth 
consideration. 

Failure of the print to take the ink may be due to two entirely 
opposite causes, viz., gelatine too soft, or gelatine too hard, after 
bleaching. Allowing the print to remain longer in the bleaching 
solution, or treating the image with formalin for a short time, 
may be found a remedy for the former defect, and the use of 
hotter water and solutions will be of assistance if the negative 1s 
too hard. 

Relief is not an end in itself, but an indication of the state of 
the print. Too much relief may be due to the gelatine being 
too soft to be easily pigmented. If a print is in a suitable con- 
dition for inking, the image will seem to have a slight tooth, and 
the surrounding gelatine will be just a little slimy to the touch. 

Ink only adheres to the print because of a very slight tacki- 
ness in the gelatine, and to obtain greater contrast the print may 
be placed in warm (go deg.) water for a short time. 

Ordinary variations of the temperature of the room in which 
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Pr.nts must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, Feb. 28. 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process 
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Available until 
March 8. 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


1MPORTANT.— "he Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
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the pigmenting is being carried out will make no practical 
difference. 

Reversal, wholly or partially, in the pigmented print may be 
cured by immersion in a very dilute solution of sulphuric acid. 

I have not yet met a bromoil worker wbo has not on occasions 
thought it necessary to destroy prints which he found unwork- 
able, and if others would give their experiences in dealing with 
difficulties it would be of great service, and save many dis- 
appointments.— Yours, etc., iss Te ҒА 

Derby. 


The Camera Club.—On Thursday Miss Gertrude Bacon will 
lecture on “Aerial Photography.” Miss Bacon accompanied her 
father, the well-known aeronaut, on many of his ascents, and is 
an authority on balloon photography. The works of J. M. C. 
Grove and P. Bale Rider will form the next house exhibition. 
The private view is on Sunday, March 2, and the exhibition will 
be open till April 12. 


Phil. Lit. Art Club.—There are vacancies in a literary club for 
a few photographic artists as contributors. Landscape, nature, 
genre, and travel subjects. Particulars from Rupert Tetlow, 
Woodbine House, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Bury Y. M. C. A. Photographic Society.—O wing to his removal 
to Blackburn, Mr. A. Dordan Pyke has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the above society, and Mr. James Spencer, 10o, Bury 
Street, Heywood, has been elected to fill the post. The president 
for the year is Mr. T. W. Gregory. 


Second-hand Apparatus.—Readers who desire to obtain second. 
hand cameras of the highest class at bargain prices should 
write to the Westminster Photographic Exchange, 111, Oxford 
Street, and 119, Victoria Street, S.W., for a copy of their new 
list of second-hand and shop-soiled apparatus. This catalogue 
will be found to contain full details of all kinds of cameras, etc., 
at prices to suit all purses. 


The Tenth Salon (twenty-second annual exhibition) of the 
Toronto Camera Club will be held from April 28 to May 3. 
Pictures must be mounted, but not framed, and must reach 
Toronto not later than April 18. A gold medal or plaque will 
be awarded to the best picture in the Salon, while silver and 
bronze awards are offered in each of the four classes. Intend- 
ing exhibitors should apply at once for full particulars to the 
secretary, Mr. E. Y. Spurr, 2, Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 


The Gevaert Competition. As already announced, official 
intimation has been sent to those competitors to whom the 
judges awarded the extra medals placed at their disposal, but 
Messrs. Gevaert ask us to state that the entry forms giving names 
and addresses of a few of the competitors entitled to receive 
medals appear to have gone astray. They аге as follows : — 
Class C.—Caldene, По, Newfields. Cass £.—Banshee. These 
competitors are requested to communicate with Messrs. Gevaert, 
giving their distinguishing numbers and the names of the dealers 
from whom they purchased the paper. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
] have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently larze stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark гаскасе outside " BEGINNERS' COMPETITION. 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Scottish Salon—its “Foreigner.” 

This month has seen a boom in exhibitions in 
West of Scotland, probably caused by the proxi- 
mity of the Scottish Salon, entries for which 
closed on the 8th inst., and which, by the way, 
I hear, includes a largely increased number from 
beyond the Border. As yet I have no details, but 
the entry is said to be a record one. This year 
the show will have increased interest in the fact 
that the Editor of THE A. P. anv P. N. will be 
the “Foreigner” who will give them a one-man 
show. It will perhaps be needless to add that 
the display will be thoroughly representative of 
this well-known photographer, and іп itself 

will be an attraction to the Salon. Mr. Mortimer 
is also to lecture at Paisley on March 3rd or 4th 
on “Some Impressions of the Sea—as Recorded 
by the Camera.” I have seen a number of the 
slides that illustrate this lecture, and can assure 
my Scottish brethren of an artistic treat. 


And the Conversazione. 

The Salon, according to precedent, will be 
opened with a conversazione in the Art Gallery 
on the evening of Friday, February 28th, at seven, 
when the president and council of the Paisley 
Philosophical Institution will welcome all dele- 
gates and friends of the Scottish Federation. 
Associates desirous of attending may do so on 
applying to the Salon secretary for a ticket, 
which will be sent on receipt of one shilling. 
All the prominent Scottish workers and other 
bigwigs will be present, including the great 
“Mac of Macstoun”; so if you wish to be on the 
hub of the universe you must just send right off 
for the shillingsworth. 


Many Exhibitions in the West of Scotland. 


But I must return to the story of the Scottish 
February exhibitions. Dennistoun Amateur Photo- 
gtaphic Association had two open classes at their 
exhibition in the club rooms at Hillfoot on the 
1st to the 8th inst., when Peter Orr judged the 
exhibits, and gave considerable satisfaction in 
his selections. The South Glasgow Camera Club, 
formed a year ago by the fusion of the Glasgow, 
South, and Queen’s Park Societies, held its 
annual exhibition in the Club Room, Bankhall 
Street, Govanhill, from the rst to the rsth. Mr. 
Arch. Cochrane judged the exhibits. A feature 
of this exhibition was the prominent place taken 
in the prize list by lady members. At the Partick 
Camera Club, Mr. Dan Dunlop judged the mem- 
bers’ annual exhibition, which the club wisely 
allowed to remain open to the public from the 
1st to the &th inst. In the special competition for 
the president’s prize, Mr. George Mackervail was 
successful. Mr. W. С. S. Fergusson judged the 
annual exhibition of the Ayr Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, held in the Carnegie Library 
Hall from the 6th to rsth inst. The members had 
liberally responded to the call, and the show 
was such as gave Mr. Fergusson great delight in 
going through the exhibits and making the 
awards. Concerts and lectures formed pleasing 
evening interludes. 


The “ West" Exhibition. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association brought up Мт. Alex. 
Keighley from Yorkshire to judge their exhibition 


(ard to sth) and deliver his famous lecture, 
“Pictures of Italian Life,” to a crowded audience 
in the Masonic Hall. The opening ceremony 


was performed by Sir John Ure Primrose. Bart., 
the well-known photographer-orator, who de- 
livered one of those polished speeches now so 
closely identified with his name. The feature of 
the exhibition was the invitation pictures kindly 
lent by Mes*rs. James McKissack. John Currie, 
W. C. S. Fergusson, and J. M. Whitehead. 
Messrs. W. G Buchanan and D. M. Filshill also 
lent non-competitive lantern slides. 


Members’ Exhibits Weak—and Why ? 

The members’ exhibits were indeed weak—and 
why? Have recent events and the domestic policy 
of the society any bearing on the results? It is 
strange, yet a true fact, that four gentlemen who 
contributed to the invited section are "Federa- 
tionists” of the strongest type, and the judge, 
the best and stroigest man they could find in 
England, is the president of the Yorkshire 
Federation. Yet these foolish persons with lamps 
without any oil refused to accept the advice of 


the Wise Men of the West—and federate with the 
Scottish Federation. The council of the society 
strongly recommended it. “Ariel” advised its 
adoption; stalwarts McKissack, Fergusson, and 
Currie fought tooth and nail for it; but the 
crowd of malcontents turned up to the general 
meeting, and turned down the recommendation. 
Result, general row and resignations. Nuf sed! 


The Brighton Social. 

The Hove and Brighton Camera Club held 
another very successful whist drive at their com- 
fortable club rooms on Thursday, February 6th. 
Mr. G. Bernard Savage, acting as “Шы 
assisted by Miss В. Savage and Miss Е. K. 
Sharp. The prizes were again pictures by mem- 


bers, Miss H. Adamson giving a beautiful 
water-colour, and Messrs. Chater Lea, Hugh 
Gwatkin, V. E. Morris, R. J. Perry, and E. Munt 


giving photographs. 


The Control Processes. 

At the Bradford Camera Club Mr. Charles E. 
Craddock varied his secretarial duties by demon- 
strating the gum, oil, and bromoil processes. 
The methods and the sulphate bath recently re- 
commended in THE A. P. AND P. М. for the 
bromcil process were used throughout, and to 
demonstrate the certainty and simplicity of the 
process Mr. Craddock asked a member to copy 
and follow his manipulations. A fairly good 
result justified the experiment. Mr. Craddock 
recommends the “Tabloid” amidol as the best 
developer to use for the bromide print. 


A Leeds Exhibition. 

The Armley and Wortley Photographic Society 
is one of the wise societies who has recognised 
it is the soundest policy to each year organise a 
members’ exhibition. The fifth event of the kind 
was held on February 6th to the 8th, when a 
very excellent display was housed in their club 
room, to which the general public of the district 
was invited. Amongst the exhibitors whose work 
calls for special mention we noticed examples of 
architecture by H. Storey, landscape subjects by 
W. Waring, Albert Ives, and C. W. Garth. Por- 
traits were successfully represented by W. Ives 
and А. С. Cheetham. The latter worker is, how- 
ever, more successful in his broad effects of moor- 
land and seashore studies. His “Morecambe 
Bay” is a charming example, and particularly 
creditable, it being an enlargement from a cheap, 
small pocket camera. Mr. Craven, the secretary, 
showed a number of excellent exhibits, and his 
secretarial arrangements were, as usual, 
perfect. 


The City of the Sultans. 


Mr. A. E. Henderson, the eminent artist and 
portrayer of the beauties of mosques and Oriental 
scenes, honoured the South London Photographic 
Society on Monday evening last with his illus- 
trated lecture on Constantinople. The lecturer 
took his audience through many of the beautiful 
mosques and churches with which Constantinople 
abounds. He described the rise of the city from 
A.D. 330, when Constantine the Great determined 
to remove the seat of government from the banks 
of the Tiber, and founded a new Rome at the 
entrance to the Bosphorus. Many fine views 
were shown of the world-famed mosque of Santa 
Sophia, which was originally the Temple of the 
Divine Wisdom. Leaving the ecclesiastical 
buildings, Mr. Henderson also showed slides of 
the domestic houses, and, lastly, various studies 
of the Turkish people, accompanied by descrip- 
tions of their mode of living. 


A London Society Reformed. 

Much interest has been shown in the reforming 
of the Henley Amateur Photographic Society, 
which was officially opened on Monday last, when 
a supper was given to all interested at the rooms 
of the Y.M.C.A. Mr Ashley presided over а 
good gathering, who initiated an interesting dis- 
cussicn. It is arranged that a programme of 
practical demonstrations be held in coniunction 
with a number of photographic outings and com- 
petitions. The joint secretaries appointed are 
Messrs. E. Dudley and S. V. Read, who will be 
glad to hear from prospective members at the 
Y.M.C.A. Rooms, Henley-on-Thames. 
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“А.Р.” Slides at Lancaster. 

In connection with the Lancaster Photographic 
Society a very enjoyable members' evening was 
held in the society's rooms on Monday night | 
last, the subject being "AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Competition Slides." In the opinion of the 
members there were some very good slides illus- 
trating child life, architecture, flowers, and fruit. 


Govan Exhibition. 

The Kinning Park Co-operative Camera Club 
held its seventh annual exhibition at Govan on 
February 7th and 8th. In the absence of Mr. 
G. L. A. Blair, the appointed judge, Mr. James 
McKissack made the awards in portraiture to 
W. Howat, Peter Orr, and W. Simpson; and = 
landscape to Peter Orr, W. Howat, and J. 
Ferguson. Mr. J. M Campbell was the e 
ful novice. A selection of work by members of 
the Scottish Pictorial Circle was on view. 


Belfast Camera Club. 


At the Central Camera Club, Belfast, recently, 
an illustrated lecture on * Natural History Photo- 


graphy ' me given by Mr. A. Morris, M.P.S.I., 
and W. J. Rankin, L.P.S.I. Mr. Rankin first 
took dm the subject of "Wild Flowers," and 


showed on the screen many beautiful examples of 
flowers as they grow in nature. Mr. Morris after- 
wards dealt with "Wild Birds and their Nests," 

showing that with some diligence and a goodly 

supply of patience ‘photogr hs could be анаа 
by those who searched for them 


A Continuity of Exhibitions at рей 

The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Associa- 
бой аге proposing to hold а series of exhibitions 
within the precincts of the club—following upon 
the annual exhibition of members’ work. There 
will be (1) an exhibition of European photo- 
graphy, i.e., a collection of pictures from the 
leading workers upon the Continent of E - 
this will be followed by (2) an exhibition il us- 
trating the growth and development of photo- 
graphy from the p 1853 (the year of the founda- 
tion of the L.A. A.) up to the year 1913. After 
this will come (3) a “one-man” show of the work 
of Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, now a member of 
the association, whose beautiful straight photo- 
graphic pictures ought to a appeal strongly te all 
workers. Mr. Charles Kendall will follow with 
(4) a “one-man” show of his latest bromoil 
transfers, amongst which will be found many 
new and very fine specimens. To this will suc- 
ceed (s) an exhibition of Mr. C. F. Stuart’s multi- 
colour bromoil transfer prints (Mr. Stuart is the 
first known worker to have produced such prints). 
In addition to the exhibitions mentioned an effort 
will be made to arrange for others, one having 
been suggested of pictures illustrating the pic- 
torial possibilities of Liverpool and its immediate 
neighbourhood. To the latter all members will 
be asked to contribute. 


Tynemouth and North Shields Exhibition, 

The ninth annual exhibition promoted by the 
Borough of Tynemouth Photographic Society was 
opened by the Mayor (Councillor Gascoigne) = 
North Shields. The exhibition ал, % 
many excellent examples of photographic ám, ji 
valuable loan collection of prints by prominent 
workers, and the prize lantern slides of 
Federation of Northumberland and Durham 
Photographic Societies’ Competition. Mr. Walter 
S. Corder, of North Shields, was the judge. 
What the Press Wants. 

A press photographer told the Stoneywood 
Literary Guild that even in matters of national 
importance the demand was ever for the local 
aspect of the question, a circumstance which re- 
quired much resource on the part of the camera- 
man. It was not the artistic or esthetic, Mr. 
Porter emphasised, which appealed to the news- 
paper reader, but a direct pictorial presentation 
of an incident as it really occurred, 

A Good Report from Northants. 

The photographic section of the Northants 
Natural History Society presented their 1012 re- 
port a week ago, which shows there has been an 
increase in the attendance and interest in the 
society during the past year. The financial 
affairs were in a much more satisfactory position 
now. А considerable deficit on last year 
been wiped off, and when all other expenses had 
been met there. was still a good.balance in hand. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this vage. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons р 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent. in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be 


rinted in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 


addressed to the Editor, 


Tue AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC НЕМЕ, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
С - 


“Query " or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries shou 


written on one side of the paper only. 


Toning Bromides. 

I have been using Burroughs and Wellcome's 

tabloid toner with Wellington C.C. bromide 

paper, employing the stipulated quantities, 

but my prints resulted in a muddy brown after 

an abnormal time, etc. 

W. M. H. (Darwen). 

Had you looked at this page you might 
have noticed that all replies are to initials 
and post town. This has been our cus- 
tom for some years. Without making 
exhaustive tests, for which we have not 
time, we can only conjecture what may 
be the root of your trouble: (a) insuffi- 
cient development of the print; (b) im- 
perfect elimination of hypo after fixing ; 
(c) a nearly exhausted bleaching bath 
used at low temperature; (d) a sulphide 
which has deteriorated through age or 
atmospheric influence. These are known 
causes of feeble, yellow, or snuffy-brown 
results. In your case c and d are not 
likely. Therefore a and b are to be sus- 
pected. Try again, giving extra develop- 
ment and careful washing. There is no 
satisfactory method of treating muddy 
results. 


Copying. 
I wish to copy a print (same size). Will a 
copying supplementary lens do this? I am 
using ortho. process plates, but do not get a 
dense-enough negative. Can you give any 
hints as to artificial lighting, exposure, de- 
velopment, intensification, etc. ? 
T. D. M. (Cupar). 
Have you seen some recent replies to 
other querists ve copying? We cannot 
answer yes or no to your first question 
without knowing focal length of both 
lenses and camera extension. But the 
condition is that for the same size object 
and image the lens must be equidistant 
between the object and image (focussing 
screen), and that the distance of lens to 
either object or image is double the focal 
length of the lens combination. Thus, 
with a 12 inch length of camera the foca! 
length of lens in use must not exceed 6 
inches, and preferably rather less than 
this. You omit to say whether you are 
copying black and white or coloured 
things. For strong contrast in the nega- 
tive use a strong light to illuminate the 
object, give a minimum practicable ex- 
posure, and a maximum development. 
Hydroquinone, with a little bromide, is a 
suitable developer. Copying may easily 
be done by arranging a couple of in- 
verted gas-mantle burners so that you 
have one оп the right and. the other on 


the left of the original print, and equi- 
distant from it. The lens must be pro- 
tected from all light except that coming 
from the object to be photographed. If 
you find you cannot get as much density 
as you require by straight development 
then you will have to intensify, but 
before doing this it will be advisable to 
submit the negative to brief and slight 
reduction by the hypo and ferricyanide 
process, to remove any slight fog-veil 
present. Otherwise this fog will be in- 
tensified along with the rest. Load your 
slides in absolute darkness, and develop 
also in darkness, or in a covered dish, 
and develop very fully. 


Faulty Print. 
Would you kindly tell me what causes the 
dark patch on the near part of enclosed 
print, so that it does not look very like snow? 
My camera is quarter-plate; cost new, 25s. 
Would you advise me to get a better one, or 
to get a good lens for this one? 
M. M. B. (Market Overton). 


As you give us no data whatever on 
which we can base any diagnosis, we can 
only conjecture that something got in front 
of the lens, e.g. focussing cloth, foliage, 
branches. The streaky lines in the sky 
suggest twigs or branches, or something 
of that kind. If your 25s. camera is fairly 
modern you had better persevere with it 
until you become a little more proficient, 
and then part with it and get something 
better. We do not advise your spending 
money just now on fitting another lens 
to your present camera. 

Pyro-Soda Developer. 
I wish to use pyro soda, but find that it soon 
becomes useless, as I have not much develop- 
ing to do. Would it be possible to mix all 
the ingredients except the pyro? (2) My 
dark-room lamp does not fog agg” plates 
of 300 H. and D., but fogs ortho. N.F. plates 
of 275 H. and D. It is not possible to get 
two glasses into the lamp grooves, and I can- 


not get further away than 2 ft. 
L. K. (South Woodford). 


Yes, you can mix the ingredients 
in the way you suggest, and add the 
pyro at the last moment. Get a penny 
bone mustard spoon and cut down the 
end to a circular disc, 4 to ğ inch 
diameter. This will take up just about 
2 gr. of dry pyro. The following are suit- 
aeble proportions: Water т 02., soda 
sulphite 20 gr., soda carbonate 20 gr., 
pyro 2 to 4 gr. From this you can make 
up at a time as much as you are likely to 
use in, say, a week's time. All solutions 
are better freshly prepared. You must 
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either get a safer lamp or keep your dish 
and plate covered over. There is no need 
to look at the plate until it is just about 
fully developed. Can you hang a piece 
of ruby fabric in front of your lamp, so as 
to screen the developing dish. 


Shutter Speed; Tropics, etc. 
I have a F.P.K., with shutter for T.B. and 
1-25th, 1-soth, 1-1coth. Is it possible to make 
it work automatically at 3, 1-sth, etc.? If so, 
would it be expensive? Could I do it without 
changing the camera? I am shortly travel- 
ling through the tropics, and have about со 
films. Is there any need to pack them in any 
special way? etc. G. R. C. (Bristol). 
Your best plan will be to inquire if the 
Kodak firm can fit a timing valve to 
your shutter. Messrs. Thornton-Pickard 
supply an atmospheric timing valve with 
rubber tube attachment at about 3s. 6d. 
This might meet your needs. Travellers 
in the tropics find it desirable to protect 
their films from the damp climate often 
met with there by enclosing plates and 
films in tin boxes whose lids are made 
airtight with diachylon plaster or rubber 
tape. Failing that, the packages might 
be wrapped first in waxed paper, so- 
called, and then in tar-coated waterproof 
paper. 
Dark Vignettes. 
I enclose portrait that I should like to be 


able to do. How is the dark shading done? 
etc. W. B. (Colne). 


Prints of this kind are sometimes called 
Egyptian vignettes, also dark vignettes, 
etc. There is no difficulty in their pro- 
duction. Use a dark background. Then 
a little way (a few inches) in front of the 
lens place a black card with an oval open- 
ing in it through which the lens looks 
at the sitter. This opening should have 
its edges cut into long, narrow teeth. ‘the 
size of opening and distance from the 
lens you will have to find out for your- 
self by making a few observations on the 
focussing screen of your camera, so as to 
get the effect you are aiming at. 


Amidol and Glycin. 

Would you kindly let me know the dest 

formule for developing plates with amidol 

and with glycin? Also if there is any advan- 

tage gained by acid fixing bath for plates? 

C. F. Р. (Willesden). 

We cannot profess to say which is the 
дегі formula, but we venture to think you 
may try the following with some con- 
fidence. (A) Water 1o oz., soda sulphite 
4 oz., potass. bromide 5 gr., amidol 25 gr. 
(B) Water ro oz., soda sulphite 2 dram., 
glycin тоо gr., pot. carbonate тоо gr. 
(C) Water то oz., soda sulphite 1. oz., 
glycin 1 dram, soda carbonate j oz. If 
there is no marked tendency to get de- 
veloper stains there is nothing to be 
gained by using an acid fixing bath. 
Adurol. 

Will you kindly inform me the time a pro- 


perly exposed plate should take to develop, 
using Hauff's adurol, diluted то times, at бо 


ы 


degrees? J. S. (Lausanne). 


You can best answer this question your- 
self by observing the time which elapses 
between pouring the developer on the 
plate, and the first appearance of the de- 
veloped image, and then multiplying this 
by 5. For instance, if one minute elapses 
between the first application of the de- 
veloper and the first appearance of the 
image, then the total time of developing 
for normal contrasts will be five minutes. 
But if you require soft-contrast negatives 
you must reduce this time, say, to four 
minutes, or increase it to six or seven or 
eight minutes if you wish for stronger 
contrasts. 
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Profit and —Cost. 

For its mildness and 
manners, and its 
dove-like amiability, the 
annual meeting of the 
Royal Photographic 50- 
ciety was 11 


dis- 
appointment. 


1 
O 
got Tel 


Severe 
Where are 
those gay fellows who used once to get in their rapier thrusts on 
these occasions? One man did, indeed, try to be facetious at a 
misprint in the report, but it sounded like the stale jest of some 
old Yorick. The meeting purred its satisfaction with things in 
general, for all the world as though there was a balance on the 
right side of the account. And there was! But it was not 
shown on the balance sheet. Balance sheets are stupid, soul- 
less things, and the more carefully they are audited the less 
soul they appear to have. The account of the annual exhibition, 
for instance, showed a small deficit. Therefore there was a loss 
on the exhibition? Not at all. The word “loss” was dropped 
out of the dictionary—plump! The deficit was not a loss. It 
was simply the cost of the exhibition. Truly the change of a 
little word comforteth us much. 


Took the Wrong Turning. 


They are dry bones to pick over—those of the exhibitions 
of last autumn—yet one member at the annual meeting 
of the R. P. S. did a tale unfold which is worth pre- 
serving. To two friends of his he sent tickets for the “Royal” 
exhibition in Suffolk Street, and learned afterwards that the 
tickets had been refused at the doors. Not liking to disappoint 
him, however, his friends had scooped up a couple of shillings 
and had gone in on their own hook. They were charmed with 
the show, called it delightful, and so forth, and thanked him so 
much for giving them the opportunity of going. A little ques- 
tioning, however, revealed the fact that the exhibition they had 
really visited was the Salon, which, it will be remembered, was 
open at the same time a few yards from the other. At last the 
mystery of the abounding success of the last Salon seems in a 
fair way towards explanation. People went to it with the idea 
that it was not itself, but the other. 


Will the Stones Cry Out ? 


Meanwhile і hear great things about the Northern Exhibition. 
A man from the North tells me that they turned whole popula- 
tions away on Saturday nights, that half Lancashire was tearful 
because it hadn’t seen it enough, that the officials were all but 
mobbed when it came to “positively the last day,” and—well, he 
didn’t put the rest into words, but he tapped a pocket signifi- 
cantly, and tipped me a Lancashire wink. But there is a fly in 
the ointment, even in Manchester. A writer in one of the jour- 
nals of that city—a writer of art notes—hardly likes to see the 
City Art Gallery given over to a photographic exhibition. He 
says, “The presence of a photographic exhibition in an art 
gallery should hardly be passed without a warning.” Does he 
fear lest the classic temple should be shocked? Is there a pos- 
sibility that the Ionic columns of the portico may crumble? 
Ah! I know. He fears a subsidence of the flooring, owing to 
the unusual crowds. 


Raising Cain. 


What a number of things in this world have the disagreeable 
habit of always cropping up again! This Manchester writer, 
for instance, who does not like to see the City Art Gallery given 
up to a photographic show, says of the Northern Exhibition 
that it “raises once more the question of the art value of photo- 
graphy.” Now, how has it raised it? What has it raised it 
with? How high has it raised it? Why has it raised it at all? 
I wish there would come along some photographic exhibition 
which would lay the question instead of raise it. Each suc- 
ceeding exhibition only seems to raise the question, and the 
problem must by this time be pretty well tired of being resur- 
rected. Is it possible that it is the writers on art subjects 
themselves who do this dreadful exhuming business, and that 
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it is not photographic exhibitions which raise the question at 
all? I have my suspicions to that effect. 


Nature Assists. 


SY TAB MAGPIE 


Nature herself seems at last to have wakened up to the educa- 
tional value of the cinematograph, judging by what I learn from 


Germany. Indeed, her distinguished patronage bestowed in this 
way has caused not a little astonishment among the German 
people. No sooner had a certain firm of film producers pur- 
chased an extensive tract of country in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin, calling it Filmersdorf—dorf meaning а village—than 
the most extraordinary topographical changes occurred in the 
locality. The inhabitants of the neighbouring villages were 
astounded to find mountains that had risen up during the night, 
presenting glistening, snow-capped summits half a mile away. 
Fruitful vaileys, too, grew before the astonished gaze, and, 
what is even more remarkable, gushing Niagaras made their 
appearance cheek by jowl with bits of thirsty desert. Corners 
of Switzerland and Arabia seemed to have been broken off and 
plumped down into Germany. This really remarkable assistance 
on the part of Nature for a film-producing enterprise stands in 
strange contrast to the perversity of her dealings with us, the 
still photographers. How often has she made us get our sky 
from one place and our landscape from another! 


The Economist. 
A shrewd economist was he, 
A beggar for his thrift, . 
No miser could more careful be, 
Make more amazing shift. 


His hypo, as though poudre d'or, 
He doled discreetly out ; 

It might have cost a shilling for 
The pound, or thereabout. 


And when you questioned what such stern 
Economy had gained, | 

Апа said you feared he’d soon discern 
A fading neg., or stained, 


He scorned your warning. “Pooh!” he frowned, 
“Though negs. I seem to waste, 

My practice on a very sound 
Economy is based. 


For negs. unfixed have quite a mass 
Of uses all the same; 

Wash off the film and place the glass 
Within your printing frame. 


Or, if it’s large, the glass will make 
A pleasing surface—see !— 

For trimming prints. Make no mistake, 
I try economy.” 
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158th 
Lesson. 


OME of the finer, 
brighter days which 
we are now getting 
tempt one to take out 
the camera and make 
; exposures in the 
open. We have re- 
cently dealt with 
points relating to the 
apparatus, such as 
NM swing back, rising 
` front, and so on, and 
^ however well we 
may have drilled 
ourselves іп these 
methods, by going deliberately through 
the operations over and over again until 
they have become familiar, we shall 
find that the strangeness of working out 
of doors, as novices, is likely to make 
us forget some one or other of the 
points mentioned. For this there is only 
one cure, constant practice in the field. 
In other words, if we want to learn how 
to photograph we must photograph. 
The blunders we make will be the most 
potent factors in the process of learn- 
ing. And we have many things to 


watch and think about—the choice of 
the subject and the best point of view, 
the ascertaining of the correct expo- 
sure, the manipulation of the apparatus, 
taking care not to expose the same 
plate twice, not to draw the shutter of 
the dark slide with the lens set open as 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


it was for focussing, and not to make 
any one of a dozen other careless little 
slips of this kind. Practice gives that 
familiarity with the apparatus and the 
sequence of operations which enables 
errors to be avoided. Of course, every 
worker does now and then make some 
careless blunder, such as exposing a 
plate twice, or exposing with the full 
aperture instead of the stop for which 
the exposure was actually calculated. 
Those who like a Latin tag will say, 
" Errare est humanum." Still, after 
some little practice blunders should be 
of rare occurrence. 

We will suppose that we are working 
with a stand camera, which can be set 
up in position, and will allow us to 
examine and focus the image carefully 
and accurately on the ground-glass. 
The hints on choosing the point of 
view will be useful even if the camera 
is held in the hand, but it is not always 
so easy to see exactly the amount of 
subject included in a small finder, nor 
to note the relative importance of 
things and decide what effect on the 
composition a slight change in the posi- 
tion of the camera will make. 

Here we have a bend in the road and 
a few trees, the whole constituting, 
with the buildings, something more 
attractive than the somewhat deserted 
and uninteresting lane we have been 
traversing. The belt of beeches is pro- 
bably the thing that 
really caught the eve, 
because, as it happens, 
they are the first trees 
of any size we have 
scen on our walk so 
far. We will set up 
the camera, and con- 
sider the subject from 
various points of view, 
making exposures in 
each case, in order 
that the prints may be 
thought over carefully, 
for it sometimes hap- 
pens that one's judg- 
ment is not right, 
and one finds some 
other version grow on 
one afterwards. 


SOME PRACTICAL WORK OUT OF DOORS. 


Now, print No. 1, from our first 
point of view, is not unsatisfactory, but 
it has some few drawbacks. For one 
thing, the upper half is rather too 
evenly divided into one half sky and 
the other half trees. Then the building 
on the left is rather harsh in outline, 
and not sufficiently picturesque to be 
really interesting—the straight, horizon- 
tal lines of its roof being a little un- 
promising. Another defect, which 
is perhaps less obvious, is that there 
are roads leading out of the picture. 
In order to concentrate interest, the 
principal lines should tend towards the 
centre of interest. Here we have a road 
leading away into the distance, and, in 
fact, disappearing in such a place as to 
give just a touch of the mysterious. A 
road usually does this. We see it dis- 
appearing round a bend, and wonder 
what beyond it leads to. So the roads 
leading out of print No. 1, to right and 
left, are bad—pictorially. In print No. 
2 we have made the attempt to get over 
these difficulties by retreating a little, 
but unfortunately without much suc- 
cess. The mass of trees on the right is 
broken up slightly, but the road run- 
ning to the right forms an awkward 
line, and the edge of the grass in the 
foreground comes just underneath the 
edge of the trees, against the sky, and 
so helps to cut the print in two. 

Let us now try getting off the road on 
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No. 3. 


to the bank at the side. This looks like 
giving us a better result (see print No. 
3), for although the extreme twigs of 
the beeches are about in the middle of 
the print, yet the mass, as a whole, does 
not occupy as much space as is left 
for the sky. The line of the road is 
. perhaps rather straight, and is not very 
interesting, but it does lead the eye to 
the very interesting little bit 
in the distance, which we 
might almost call the eye of 
the picture. Неге, too, the 
buildings, though unpictorial, 
are a little more interesting 
by reason of the fact that the 
wing is whitewashed, while 
the rest is brick, and this 
variety is to some extent 
pleasing to the eye. If it were 
laid upon us to include this 
building in the print, we 
should prefer this view to 
either print No. 1 or No. 2. 
We should tone down a little 
the fence in the foreground, 
and also the nearer portion of 
the road, by just a little care- 
ful spotting on the print. The 
somewhat elevated position, 
standing a couple of feet above the 
road level, enables us to command a 
good view of the buildings, much better 
than could be obtained from the road 
itself; and if print No. 4 is compared 
with No. 3, we shall see that the nearer 
point of view, with its consequent larger 
scale, does not always yield an improved 
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rendering. But not 
being obliged to include 
the buildings or other 
specific object in our 
picture, let us turn our 
attention to the little 
peep of distance to 
which we have already 
referred. From where 
we are standing we get 
probably the best view. 
The tree dominates the 
whole, and the slight 
crookedness of the 
road gives it additional 
interest. But we soon 
find, when we come to 
examine the ground- 
glass, that we have 
got far more than we actually want 
(see print No. 5). The picture we 
are after is the little bit in the 
centre (see lines on print No. 5), but if 
we go near enough for this to fill the 
whole of our ground-glass, we shall find 
that we have upset the relative scale of 
things, dwarfing the distance in propor- 
tion to the foreground. So what we 


No. s. 


must do is, either to be content with a 
small picture, cut from the centre of 
our print as marked, or to enlarge this 
portion of the negative to whatever size 
we may desire, or we may adopt the 
expedient of using a lens of greater 
focal length, so getting a larger image. 
If we screw out the front glass of our 
lens, and use the back 
component only, we 
shall find that we get 
an image about twice 


the size. (This will not 
apply to some few 
lenses, which are so 


constructed as not to be 
workable when the com- 
ponents are separated.) 
The lens we are using, 
however, may be used 
in this way, and when 
we have taken out the 


front component, and 
racked out the front 
until the image is 


sharp, we shall find that 
our required “ bit " is on 
a much larger scale, 
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and practically fills the ground-glass. If 
we found the extension of our camera 
almost but not quite sufficient, we 
might remove the back combination in- 
stead of the front one, and so get per- 
haps the extra inch or inch and a half 
needed. 

Let us now consider for a moment 
this large-scale image (see print No. 6). 
It is unfortunate that bits of the other 
tree obtrude themselves on the top 
right-hand corner of the picture, but 
these could doubtless be touched out 
on the negative with a retouching 
pencil. The little tree in the distance, 
whose stem is ivy-covered, adds a touch 
of interest, and it may be noted that if 
the subject were to be taken with the 
normal lens, being approached more 
closely, this tree would be dwarfed in 
comparison with the other objects, and 
would probably lose its value to a great 
extent as an element in the composi- 
tion. 

Just a word may be said on printing 
negatives obtained in such weather, par- 
ticularly when the sun is not shining. 
The day may seem not very dull, but 
unless special means are adopted to 
secure very plucky negatives there will 
be a danger of our getting weak and 
grey prints. Print No. 7, when com- 
pared with No. 6, will indicate what we 
mean—No. 7 being a bromide print, 
while No. 6 is made from the same 
negative on a gaslight paper, and has 
the increased contrast one usually ob- 
tains on these papers. 
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НЕ portraiture of “young people” is 

by no means so easy as it might seem 
—if by this term we mean youngsters of 
such an age that in this present-day 
forcing atmosphere they know “all about 
photography,” and so have attained that 
phase of consciousness which so often 


spoils a camera portrait. In this connec- 
tion considerable interest attaches to the 
two examples on this page, as showing 
the early and later stages of what one 
may term the transition period between 
the nursery and drawing-room, largely 
concurrent with what we may call the 
schoolroom period. 


The first thing one notices on compar- 
ing figs. A and B is that the former seems 
to be far less conscious than the latter. 
In A one can easily imagine that little 
“(Chubby ” is just dressed for a trot off to 
the shop to spend a bright, new shilling 
on an additional dolly, or something of 
that kind. It is an easy, unconscious 
pose of the head, but the expression is 
certainly serious for one of such small 
experience of the world's worries—yet 
there is no suggestion of a “put-on " look. 
The expression has every appearance of 
reality, and for that reason it is intensely 
interesting as a child study, making one 
wonder what is troubling that little head. 
The lighting is, perhaps, just a little on 
the flat—i.c. mono-tonous, or one-tone— 
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A.—CHUBBY. | 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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Ж. enlargement which 
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By G. C. Williams. 


original (5 by 44) print shows a little more 
contrast than does the reproduction now 
under consideration. 

Technically the work is well above 
average. The least unsatisfactory part is 
a white, fur-like thing round the neck, 
which is a little too suggestive of blank 
paper. This feature lacks suggestion ot 
“texture.” 

By this, one does not mean minute 
definition, but quality suggestion—such 
as we get excellently well in the woolly 
cap or hood. It is interesting to note 
that this is a happy exception to the 
general rule as regards picture shapes or 
proportions which are nearly square. 
Squares and circles in general are diffi- 
cult to occupy satisfactorily, and so 
should be employed very cautiously, but 
this does not mean never. The original 
measures 5 by 4} inches, which is not far 
off square, and yet it probably will not be 
noticed as square by many until the idea 
is suggested. 

The background is a little too light, and 
this tends to flatten the picture planes. 
A rather darker background could easily 
be managed by slightly shading, and this 
would help to clear the complexion from 
greyness, help the tones of the hair, and 
also would keep further away from the 
figure. 

In fig. B, entitled “Chriss,” it is only 
fair to say that reducing it from 8 by 6 
has given it a certain degree of hardness 
which has »o/ improved it "any "—as they 
say on the other side. The original 
8 by 6 print well illustrates the thesis 

that there is a certain degree of 
seems to suit 


each negative to best advantage. 


E 
Every week two or three prints entered in Tug AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEws Weeklv Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 
side, but it is only fair to say that the а little over-dark generally—unless the 


idea is to suggest an extra dark com. 
plexion with decidedly light hair. Then, 
again, in the small print the hair is a 
little hard and wiry. This is not the case 
in the larger scale print. 

With regard to the pose of the head the 


By H. Booth. 


B.—CHRISS. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


position here shown is a very favourite 
one among photographers of not much 


What this degree is no cast-iron experience. But, if they do a little selt- 
rules can tell us. It is a matter of examination, they will probably find that 
experiment, experience, and pic- they have drawn their inspiration 
torial taste. Therefore we would more frequently from the professional 
suggest to those who enlarge photographers’ show-cases than from 


their negatives, taking this point 
into their very careful considera- 
tion, to select one or two favourite 
negatives and make enlargements 
from them of various degrees ot 
magnification, and thev will agree 
that it is by no means always 
the biggest that is the best result, 
and also they will learn that it is 
not every negative—be it ever such 
good technical work—that pays 
tor enlarging. This question of 
size or scale is a very subtle matter 
which does not permit of hard-and- 
fast rules. 

Now, with regard to print B. 
The face tones, compared with the 


L5. background. look a little grey or 


dirty, but in the original this is not 
so at all, although one must add 
that in the enlargement the face is 


nature direct. For, as a matter of fact, 
such a pronounced side twist of the head 
is one of considerable conscious eftort 
and not one suggestive of repose. 
We seldom see our friends in this pose 
except “by desire,” as they say on the 
concert programme. So that it can hardly 
be called a characteristic pose. Of 
course, individuality is certainly an im- 
portant factor—although not the only one 
—in a good portrait. The lower edge of 
print B is a little too vague, and brings to 
mind the undesirable notion of a negative 
suffering from light fog. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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THROUGH THE SNOW. Bv P. SMITH. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Beginners Competition. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. | Bv E. MUSMANN. 
The original, a bromoil print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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GERTRUDE. Bv E. A. AND G. N. REEVE. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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“THE A. P." EMPIRE NUMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 17. ORDER NOW. 


The great number of people who have visited the 
“А. P." Little Gallery during the past fortnight affords 
a very good criterion of 
THE ANNAN SHOW AT “THE the appreciation in which 
A. Р.” LITTLE GALLERY. the fine work of Mr. J. 
: Craig Annan is held. 
Apart from the outstanding excellence of the pictures 
themselves, the fact that the portraits of so many dis- 
tinguished people in all ranks of life are included in the 
collection has proved an additional attraction, and 
many interested in literature, art, and the drama, as well 
as pictorial photography, have visited the Little Gallery 
in Long Acre. The exhibition, which remains open 
until March 15th, should not on any account be missed 
by any reader of Тне A. P. who has the opportunity cf 
calling to see it. It is open daily at 52, Long Acre, from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Admis- 
sion is free on presentation of visiting card. 
еее 
We have already referred to the excellent effect the 
last exhibition of the London Salon of Photography has 
had on British photo- 
graphic exhibitions 
| generally, апа the 
influx of good work from abroad it has occasioned. The 
great number of foreign exhibits that have been shown 
at the provincial and suburban exhibitions lately is un- 
doubtedly the direct result of the efforts of the Salon 
Committee in interesting the best foreign workers in 
British exhibitions. The stimulating influence of these 
examples is also becoming evident already in the higher 
standard of work attained by our own pictorialists. The 
South London Exhibition, to which reference was made 
last week, is a striking instance of one of the advantages 
of encouraging the foreign exhibitor. This year there 
is not only a record general entry (the number of 
entries being upwards of 600), but nearly three 
hundred pictures have been accepted from abroad. 
By adopting modern methods the society is able 
to place before the public a very fine exhibition of 
modern pictorial photography. Among the foreign 
societies who have co-operated with Mr. Horace Wright, 
the hon. sec. of the “South London,” may be mentioned 
Copenhagen C.C., Vienna C.C., Buda Pest C. C. 


THE SOUTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 
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Pecs C.C., Hungary, Berlin, Toronto, New York, 
Winnipeg, San Francisco, and the Photographic Society 
of Russia. The South London Art Gallery, placed at 
the disposal of the society by the Camberwell Borough 
Council, has been specially fitted with large screens, 
covered with canvas, which will show to the greatest 
advantage the light toned mounts, which we have ad- 
vocated for some time as the ideal for exhibition 
purposes. The exhibition will be open from March rst 
to 25th. Admission is free. Particulars of the lectures, 
etc., can be obtained from the hon. вес., Mr. Horace 
Wright, 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, London, S.E. 
е е & 

Rarely have the members of the Camera Club, privi- 
leged though they are to hear travellers’ tales, listened 
to such a breathless story as 
that which was unfolded the 
other evening by Mr. Julian 
Grande, F.R.G.S., who de- 
scribed his wanderings in Arabia, and showed photo- 
graphs which had been taken when it was a matter of 
life or death to produce a camera. What shall be said 
of a lecture tour which included a visit to Medina, one 
of the three sacred cities of the Moslem world; a long 
stay in Damascus, the city which of all cities, not except- 
ing Jerusalem, is now the nearest in atmosphere to Bible 
times; a ramble among the remains of the old cities of 
Edom, including Petra, with its marvellous temples cut 
out of the rock; a journey along the Nile, which is now 
a river of life, and from either bank of which subjects 
are never absent all the day long; and another journey 
on the Mecca railway in an open truck, the train accom- 
plishing 180 miles in three days! Most wonderful of all 
was the account of the visit to Aaron's tomb on the 
summit of Mount Hor, which bears out exactly the 
account of Aaron's burial given in the Book of Numbers. 
Mr. Grande found his way into the tomb, and had no 
sooner set up his camera to take a photograph of the 
interior than one of the fanatical Arab soldiers who had 
acted as his escort levelled his rifle at him. By a reso- 
lute attitude, however, he managed to make him drop 
his weapon, and by the time this little incident was over 
the time exposure was completed, and Mr. Grande had 
secured a unique picture. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE 
RIFLE-POINT. 
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The “Deutscher Photographen-Kalender,” the thirty- 
second issue of which has been sent us, is a convenient 


THE GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VEAR-BOOK. 


not only records photo- 
graphic progress during 
the past year, but also 
gives a conspectus of the present state of photographic 
technics. The price of the new (1913) issue of the 
German Year-Book is 2 marks, and it is published by 
Herr Karl Schwier, of Weimar, at the office of the 
Deutscher Photographen-Zeitung. Being printed in 
small type and on thin paper, there is quite a surprising 
amount of general photographic instruction in Herr 
Schwier’s Year-Book, and a feature that deserves special 
mention is a tabulation of photographic chemicals, with 
such particulars as can be conveniently given, as, for 
example, chemical formula when a formula сап be 
assigned, solubility and price, and other information. 
A convenient system of giving such information in a 
little space may be illustrated by stating that the 
three letters б, U, and W are to be found in 
the reference column against potassium cyanide. G 
indicates that it is poisonous (giftig). U indicates that 
it is unstable or liable to change (unbestandig), and W 
indicates that it is deliquescent (wasser anziehend). 


reference volume, which. 
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The whole population of France is to be photo- 
graphed. And rephotographed. And photographed 
again. Such, at least, is the pro- 
PHOTOGRAPHING А posal set on foot in Paris, according 
POPULATION. to the Evening Standard correspon- 
dent in that city. Not only are 
Jacques and Jeanne to be photographed, but the 
Bertillon system of identification, which includes 
anthropometrical measurements, as well as finger-print 
records, is to be applied to them. The ages of fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and forty-five are to be chosen for this 
purpose. Three copies will be made of each photograph 
—one for the individual himself, one for his borough 
archives, one for the police. One seems to see a day 
when not only will every man be officially vaccinated, 
educated, insured, and old-age pensioned, but will be 
officially photographed too, and perhaps even biofixed. 
It will be good for the photographic trade, but bad for 
the professionals, unless they are made to serve on a 
panel as State officials, because when portraiture 
becomes an official business, with the suggestion of a 
court of justice about it, people will flee the studios. 
But we shall not get it in this country—not yet. It 
would conflict too sharply with our darling idea as to the 
liberty of the subject. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 
EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following ures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 45% 
Open landscapes with по very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 
Snow scenes with no heavy foreground ... 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 
scenes, etc. "-— e 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. аба) жай 5662 AWE, ede” ee 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... se 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur. 


1/20 sec. 


1/12 ,, 


1} 


roundings, big window, and white reflector | 5 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. к Кара 
1/80 вес. 1/100 sec. 
1/18 1/60 , 

1/20 1/25 ,, 
1/15 1/20 ,, 
1/6 1/8 99 
1/8 m 1/4 i 
1} весв. | 1 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and hims on the market. They have been divided into groups whick 


approximately indicate the speeas referred to above. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
Barnet, Red Seal. Warwick Warpress. 


MARION, Instantaneous. 
50. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given om application. 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
Т Matte-Ground. 
Ensicn, Film. 


Barnet, Medium. 
Medium Ortho. 


W , Xtra Speedy. 
Super Speed. ELLINGTON pee y 


CADETT, Royal Standard. 


" à 
Special Ex. Rapid. WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 


and Panchromatic. 


CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EAS MAN Special Ultra Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. 


EpwARps' Comet. Barnet, Extra Rapid. 


InForD, Monarch $i rtho 
» Panchromatic. . CapETT, Royal Standard 
„ Versatile, Most Rapid. xtra Rapid. 
» Zenith. ji Royal Standard 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. rtho. 

5 Orthochrome S.S. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
Leto, U'tra Rapid. ji Isa Extra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

Violet Label Ortho. 


MARION, Supreme EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 
P. 


П.ғокр Rapid Chromatic. 


MawsoN, Celeritas. » Special Rapid. 
" Gladiator. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Pacer, Swi't and Ex. Special. Lero, Phoenix. 
»  Panchromatic LuMIERE, Blue Label. 


" Ortho B, 
PAGET, SOC Rapid 
” а . 
" Hydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy 
Wratten, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 

Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
» Protessional. 

Сі.кком, Roll Film. 
" Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
" » . Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
$i Sovereign. 


.F. 
Когак, N.C. Film. 
ji Premo Film Pack. 

Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Orta; A, B, and C. 

” um. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA, Chromo. 
»  Chromo-Isolar. 


99 
ILFORD. Chromatic. 
» press. 
MaRiON, Portrait. 


Pacer, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 
Barner, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, on А 
” 50. 1 Ж 

Epwarps Medium. TT 
ILroRo, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordi А 
Lumiere, Yellow 
Marion Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer Хх. 

AJAR, Ordi А 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantanegus. 


bel. 
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Г Ё: Іх Магсһ 
the amateur 
photogra- 
pher’s season may be 
said to have started 
in good earnest. 
N ot withstanding 
what may be said to the 
contrary, and although an 
ever-growing number of 
camera users indulge іп 
out-of-door work during the 

| winter months, there is no 
getting behind the fact that it is in March, the month 
which ushers in spring, that the great awakening takes 
place. The promise given by a few bright days, a gleam 
of warm sunshine, a blue sky overhead, and the tender 
green tracery of buds on the trees and hedgerows 
arouses in every photographer a desire to saunter forth 
into the open air and indulge in his favourite hobby. 
Apparatus is once more examined, or a new camera 
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MONTH 


FOR THE PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER . 


obtained. An interest in the claims of ordinary or 
ortho. plates is again apparent, and yellow filters 
become objects of interest. The dark-room too gets its 
annual clear-out about this time, and the plate and film 
maker rubs his hands and smiles. 

At the same time, it must not be overlooked by the 
outdoor worker that March usually sustains its reputa- 
tion for entering ‘‘like a lion,” and gales may go roaring 
over the country in a manner that will render landscape 
work uncomfortable in other ways. Yet these same 
gales will be productive of wonderful cloud-forms, and 
bring about the ever-varying beautiful effects of light 
and shade so typical of March days. 

The ploughed fields are now dry under the influence 
of the winds, and the sowers are to be seen busily at 
work. March is a great sowing month, and figure 
studies galore can now be obtained in the fields, as both 
the ploughman and the sower lend themselves admirably 
as subjects for both painter and photographer. The 
sower, in particular, by his slow movement and graceful 
motion is very suitable for single figure composition. 
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By L, А. LOADES. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The lambing season, too, is at its height, and the 
woods seem alive with bird life. The hatching season 
iS approaching, and birds’ nests and bird studies are 
easily to be photographed by the observant, owing to 
the bareness of the branches, which enables the move- 
ments of the birds to be followed, whereas in the full 
nesting season they would hardlv be seen through the 
thick foliage. The lambs, however, should prove of 
great use to the landscape worker as * accessories,” and 
as hand camera subjects will provide plenty of scope. 

Although the hand camera has generally come to be 
regarded as capable of dealing with almost anv outdoor 
subject, it is not the ideal instrument for that type 
of landscape work at this time of year which requires 
both an ortho. plate and screen and a comparatively 
long exposure for the best results. "There is no reason 
of course why that most ubiquitous of instruments, the 
folding pocket camera, should not be used on a tripod, 
in which case it will prove ideal for the purpose. But 
there are still many workers who regard outdoor land- 
scape work as a very serious matter indeed, and are in- 
capable of seeing the picture as presented to their eves 
by nature, and can only appreciate the composition when 
they see it upside down on the focussing screen. 

To do justice to outdoor photography in March there 
is no doubt that the ortho. plate or film is a necessity, 
and should certainly be used in conjunction with a 
yellow filter. The question of exposure сап be readily 
settled bv a reference to THE A. P. AND P. N. Exposure 
Table, which appears on another page in the present 
issue. This is one of the best approximate guides to 
correct exposure that is published, and will be found to 
afford the readiest clue to the right exposure necessary. 
It 1s, however, with cloud effects, as mentioned above, 
that the photographer is likely to be most charmed at 
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the present time of year. During March and April these 
are generally more marked than at any other time during 
the twelve months. Not only is the blue of the sky 
bluer, owing to the clearness of the air after spring rains, 
but the whiteness of the clouds appears whiter, and at 
times the whole effect is sufficiently well marked to 
render it possible of recording on an ordinary plate so 
far as contrasts are concerned. Nevertheless, the 
amateur will be well advised to adopt an ortho. plate of 
the type sensitive to yellow and green for all spring 
photography, used in conjunction with a light yellow 
filter, such as Kr о Ka. 

When out in the country in March the amateur with 
the seeing eye will find that subjects abound on everv 
side. Тһе sunlit or misty hills on the far horizon; in the 
middle distance the woods, the village, or the little 
church; nearer still, the river, the hedgerow, the cottage 
garden, and a score or more of other similar features— 
all very pretty, all fascinating ; but unfortunately the 
usual mistake that the beginner makes is to try to secure 
the whole scene on one plate or film. The result is 
usually a failure, and the reason is that too much has 
been attempted, and the picture lacks simplicity. It is 
just this want of simplicity which is the trouble with the 
average landscape worker’s pictures. Just a view is 
obtained, and nothing more; it does not embody a 
thought, and the landscape worker would do well to 
impress upon his mind that the first essential in picture 
making is simplicity, and the next unity. Let him there- 
fore simplify his subjects again and again, until, per- 
chance, his picture is made of but a passing rain-cloud 
and a wet road, or a group of spring flowers in the fore- 
ground. In picture-making the perceptive faculty must 
be cultivated by learning what to take and what to re- 
ject, so that the result shall be one harmonious whole. 
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LECTURE READERS WANTED. 


A. Note that will be appreciated by Members of Photographic Societies. 


WEEK or two ago, when scanning a sketch by that quaint 
A and clever chatterer “Тһе Magpie,” which had both tragic 
and comic elements in its composition, and which described 
*the wringing of the poetry " from a lecture and from the soul of 
its composer, I was reminded of the Affiliation lectures which 
annually circulate round the photographic societies, and won- 
dered what would happen if the frequently poetic gentlemen who 
compose the same were to come in unrecognised to a society 
meeting and hear the deliverance of their, no doubt, cherished 
products. 

Occasionally the proceedings are somewhat as follows :—No 
reader being 1n readiness, and the hon. secretary being required 
to work the lantern, a call is made from the chair for a volun- 
teer, which meets with very little response indeed; everybody 
simply looking round at everybody else and indistinctly murmur- 
ing each others! names. Eventually some hard-worked official 
(that adjective always seems to fit officials) who may be an 
excellent photographer, is prevailed upon to exercise his lungs 
for the common good. In order that he may more conveniently 
view the slides, which he is certainly entitled to do, the reading- 
desk by the screen is dispensed with, and the voice sounds from 
behind the lantern. 

If the lecture is a delightful one, dealing with “Tunisia " or 
other *foreign parts," the reader, who probably has no know- 
ledge of any language but his own, and only a more or less 
imperfect one of that, will soon be in difficulties with his proper 
nouns; every difficulty of this kind serving to send off into the 
masculine equivalent for hysterics, a group of individuals in one 
of the corners, who soon come to regard the reading as a joke, 
and which by no means improves matters. 

Before long the reading is suddenly suspended, while an 
animated discussion between lanternist and reader announces 
the fact that the slide on the screen is not the one which is being 
described. Our friend the reader is naturally somewhat indig- 
nant, and blames the lanternist, who is also similarly moved, 
being conscious that he has religiously followed the "signal" 


arranged; the truth being that the person who last used and 
packed up the slides is the responsible one. Matters being 
adjusted, the reader pursues his merry way, ever and anon 
stopping in the middle of a sentence to have a look at a slide, 
which incident, usually happening in the middle of a poetically 
descriptive passage, has disastrous results for the intentions cf 
the lecturer, and, were he present, would give rise to feelings 
which would place a clerical lecturer at a serious disadvantage. 

Such is the too frequent treatment to which these “papers” 
are subjected, anything like an attempt to realise the artistic 
intentions of the writer being seldom made. 

The audience is of the usual “mixed” type, and most of its 
members can (and do) appreciate the qualities of a good lantern 
slide. But the few individuals, scattered about the room, who 
have the imaginative discernment necessary to perceive the 
effects which the composer of the evening's lecture intended to 
produce in the minds of his hearers are also the only ones 
present who could have achieved those intentions, and, by a 
curious sort of irony, are probably “silent members,” who leave 
the meeting without expressing (or relieving) their feelings upon 
the subject. 

In order to do justice to the authors of these lectures, it is 
necessary for the reader to realise that a modern lecture is a 
work of art; and his aim should be, by means of what is largely 
the lost art of reading, to give expression, so far as he is able, 
to the ideas and intentions of those authors. 

Why cannot a short list (in most societies it certainly would 
not be a long one) of known good readers be prepared, in every 
society where anything approaching the above-described state of 
things obtain? Readers would then always be chosen from this 
list, and it should be considered as necessary for a competent 
reader to be present at each meeting where there is to be a 
“read” lecture, as it is for a competent lanternist. The sooner 
something of this description is done, the better will it be 
for audience, writers of lectures, and also for photographic 
societies. Conous CORAX. 
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SINCE the time, 
many years ago, 
when the pre- 
sent editor of 


THE A.P. AND 
| P. N. first pub- 
lished his method of developing 


bromide prints and enlargements 

with pyro, I have experimented ex- 
tensively with the method, and the following notes may 
therefore prove of use to those workers who wish to obtain 
warm black, sepia, and brown tones on bromide paper by 
direct exposure and development. 

For those workers to whom the pyro developer is the ideal 
for plates and films, it may come as a matter of surprise 
that a similar developer may be used for paper prints. The 
general reply to the query, why not use pyro for bromide 
paper? is that it will stain the paper. This, of course, 
is true if the development in a strong solution is prolonged, 
or if the quantity of sulphite or metabisulphite is insufficient. 
As a matter of fact, with a pyro developer constituted with 
a large proportion of sulphite or metabisulphite it is pos- 
sible to obtain black tones on bromide and even gaslight 
paper. As this, however, offers no advantage over what are 
euphemistical termed “clean-working ” developers, there 
is not much point in employing this formula. But, for ob- 
taining brown-black and sepia tones no other developer will 
give such fine results. It was pointed out by Mr. Mortimer 
in his early articles on this subject, when dealing with the 
production of some of his exhibition pictures, that the long 
range of warm tones could be obtained with bromide paper 
with practically any developer, if sufficiently diluted and 
restrained, and the exposure increased in direct ratio to the 
dilution. It is a fact, however, that in the case of pyro a 
greater certainty is introduced, especially in obtaining a 
warm sepia colour that approximates the tones of a warm 
sepia platinotype. It is also possible with the more concen- 
trated developer, of which I give a formula hereafter, to 
obtain a warm black that, provided the subject is suitable 
and the negative a good one, has a colour resembling that 
of a fine etching. 

A Practical Formula. 

To fully appreciate the possibility of using pyro developer 
with papers, two points have to be considered. First, if the 
developer is concentrated or of normal strength, such as 
would be used for plates, the exposure must be correct, or 
nearly so, and the development not too prolonged. Secondly, 
if the immersion of the print in the solution is to occupy a 
fairly long period, the developer must be diluted. The prin- 
cipal points of importance, however, that my experiments 
have demonstrated are that (1) the diluted developer, used 
with correct exposure, will produce a slightly warmer tone 
than the normal developer will give ; and with a longer range 
of gradations between high lights and darkest shadows if 
they are present in the negative. 

(2) The same diluted developer will give a range of tones 
from warm-black to nearly red as the exposure is increased, 
but as the colour becomes warmer the print becomes flatter 
in gradation, until, with the maximum exposure and warmest 
colour, the diluted developer gives a print in which there is 
little or no contrast. 

(3) To restore contrast, it is necessary to add a restrainer, 
in the shape of bromide of potassium. This, used in con- 
junction with bromide of ammonium, will gtadually restore 
the contrast without greatly affecting the colour. To arrive 
at a definite colour, therefore, three factors have to be 
considered as important: exposure, dilution of developer, 
and amount cf restrainer present. 
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BROMIDE PAPER 


By J. A. PATERSON. T 
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AND PYRO. 


سسس 


Special to ** The A. P. & P. N.” 


Two Formule. 
For the production of rich, warm-black tones with normal 
developer, the following solution will be found satisfactory : 


PSST -ысаемардяы тан Ire EM I OZ. 
Suiphite OF $008 esee aevi vaa Ó oz. 
CURIE ACT. “атағы ы ао Gram, 
Ammonium bromide ........................... 2 dram. 
Water tO оыс асы алы ааа Eheu: 20 OZ. 

B.—Carbonate of soda (cryst.) ................... D OZ. 
Sulphite of soda  .............................. 2 02. 
Potassium bromide ........................... 2 dram. 
Water о ORR RES ... 20 02. 


For use take one dram of A and one dram of B in five 
ounces of water. 

With correct exposure this developer will give a fairly 
hard black result, and if the time of development is pro- 
longed, a slight staining of the paper, which, however, is not 
disagreeable. With twice the normal exposure, and still 
using the above formula at full strength, development will 
be much quicker, and the prints of a warm black. 

Good brown-black tones are also obtainable with pyro 
used in conjunction with acetone. 


А = Ругон em aus dese Ninn ааа бады I OZ. 
Sulphite “of: soda. | reet trei 6 oz. 
Sulphuric аса. rete eres I dram. 
bri ТЕКЛИ ИЕК ER 20 02. 

B.—Acetone doe edo рады аты» 1 02. 
WV ALOR rc 20 02 


Use А 2 drams, B 2 drams, water 4 oz. 


In making use of the first formula given above, the follow- 
ing ratio of exposure, dilution, and restrainer will be found 
a useful guide. Assuming that normal exposure is ten 
seconds, normal developer as above will give a black image, 
fifteen seconds gives a slightly warm black image, and twenty 
seconds a distinctly warm black—with more rapid develop- 
ment. 

Dilute the developer with an equal quantity of water, and 
the same exposures will give a warmer range of tones 
throughout. 

Now increase the exposure by another ten seconds (i.e., 
three times normal), undiluted developer will give a brownish 
green image—inclined to flatness. Diluted developer will 
give a more pleasing tone, while the addition of a small 
quantity of ten per cent. bromide of potassium solution will 
restore the gradations. A further dilution of the developer 
to, say, six times normal will give still warmer tones, but 
for general work the warm black tones will be found more 
pleasing than the warmer colours, as the latter show a ten- 
dency with some papers to degenerate into olives and pinky 
browns that are not always successful. Most of the bromide 
papers on the market will be found amenable to this treat- 
ment, and give good results, although I have found that 
Kodak, Wellington, and Barnet papers give rather better 
sepias than others that I have tried. 

In conclusion, I may point out to the beginner who tries 
the process: Do not be alarmed, when using the very dilute 
and restrained developer, at the time taken before the image 
comes up in full strength. For those who like to experiment 
further, the effect of dilution of the developer to twenty or 
thirty times normal, adding more bromide of potash and 
increasing the exposure ten times, will be found interesting. 
The delicacy of the brown image will please most workers, 
but many will grudge the great amount of time spent in 
developing. The great point, however, that will strike the 
worker is the absence of stain with the formulz given. 


A STORY OF HALATION. 


Special to“ The A. P. and P.N" By F. A. FAWKES. 


ALATION from windows when photo- 
graphing interiors, especially of 
churches, even when using the best of 
backed plates, is such a never-ending 
source of annoyance to amateurs that 
I thought a short story of how I 
remedied a very bad case of halation 
might be of interest. 

A new Roman Catholic church has 
recently been erected in Felixstowe. It 
18 an important building, as when the 
internal fittings and decorations are com- 
pleted the cost will have reached some- 
where about £20,000. Naturally I was 
anxious to photograph it. A few days 
ago I took the interior in its unfinished 
state. The subject is an extremely diffi- 
cult one, as the large sanctuary window 
—corresponding to the chancel in the Anglican Church—faces 
due south, and is at present filled in with clear glass, pending 
the completion of the stained-glass work. Moreover, in order 
to obtain the detail in the rather dark roof, the photograph had 
to be taken about midday with the sun shining! Here was a 
pretty “kettle of fish”! Of course, the result—see print No. 1— 
was about one of the worst cases of halation I ever came across. 

I was about throwing away the negative in disgust when it 
occurred to me that I might try what purely mechanical treat- 
ment in printing might do; for obviously chemical treatment of 
the negative was out of the question. Accordingly, without 
attempting to alter the negative, I carefully cut out the exact 
size of the obnoxious window which had caused all the trouble 
from a piece of black mask paper. The accuracy of this I 
ensured by tracing paper placed over the negative on a glass 
retouching desk, and transierring from the tracing paper to the 
black paper. This mask I placed next the film. Then I united 
the P.O.P. to the negative, book fashion, by two small pieces of 
stamp paper, so that I could take the whole thing out of the 
printing frame without causing the paper to shift its position on 
the negative. 

I then printed the window in. This took several hours. Then 
I took the mask out, and cut another with a hole the size of the 
sanctuary arch, placing this mask over instead of under the 
negative, slightly turning up the edges of the paper round the 
hole for softening effect. After printing this in, I cut another 
mask with a larger hole, this time only keeping the light away 
from the whole of the circular part of roof and printing in the 
remainder. Then I let the light come over the whole of the 
plate until the darkest parts of roof were sufficiently printed. 

Besides the above masks, I used several pieces of paper to 
prevent some of the shadows from being choked completely up, 


notably in the squares on each side of the altar and the figure 
in the right-hand aisle. Altogether I used about ten or twelve 
pieces of paper as masks, and the time occupied in printing was 
from ten to four on one day and from ten to one the next day, 
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giving attention to the print every few minutes all the time. The 
result will be seen in print No. 2. I am quite aware this print 
is not without imperfections; but, at any rate, the halation is 
remedied. 

The camera was a Ruby, whole-plate; lens, Ross-Zeiss 
anastigmat; plate, Marion Iso., 250 H. and D.; stop F/32; 


exposure, 6 minutes, ascertained by Wynne's meter; developer, 
pyro-soda, restrained by an extra quantity of bromide; Р.О.Р. 
Paget Prize self-toning matt. 


The Camera Club.—Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore, F.R.G.S., will 
lecture on Thursday night on “Stalking Big Game with а 
Camera.” 


Mr. James W. Wright, hon. secretary of the Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society, has removed to Derwent House, 3, Moncrieffe 
Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield. 


Coventry Photographic Club.—The annual exhibition will be 
held at the School of Art during Easter week. There is an open 
class, and entry forms can now be obtained from the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. G. E. Band, 27, Allesley Old Road, Coventry. A note- 
worthy feature will be the section devoted to the prints contri- 
buted towards the proposed complete photographic survey and 
record of Coventry. 


Bargains in Cameras and Accessories.—A stock-taking clear- 
ance sale of exceptional interest is that now being held by Messrs. 
Sands, Hunter and Co., of 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. It 
is the only sale that has been held by this old-established and 
well-known firm during thirty-eight years, and they have a very 
large selection of high-class cameras and accessories of all kinds 
to offer at remarkably low prices. Readers who are unable to 
pay a personal visit to Messrs. Sands, Hunter’s premises to 
inspect their stock, should write to the above address for a copy 
of the sale catalogue, which contains no less than sixty-four 
pages of descriptive details of bargains. 


Soho Competition.—Messrs. Marion and Co. announce a 
special competition for users of their well-known Soho reflex 
cameras, £25 in cash prizes being offered. The competition is 
divided into two classes, one for amateur photographers already 
possessing a Soho camera, and the other for those purchasing a 
Soho between March 4 and November 30, 1913. A first prize of 
five guineas, second prize of three guineas, third prize of two 
guineas, fourth prize of one guinea, and three prizes of half a 
guinea will be awarded for the best pictorial photographs in each 
of the two classes. Entries close on December 31, 1913. Our 
readers should apply to their dealers, or to Messrs. Marion and 
Co., Soho Square, London, W., for full particulars and condi- 
tions of this competition. 
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Indoor Portraiture for Beginners. 


By MARY C. FAIR. 
Special to '* The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


HERE are many days in spring when the photographer, un- 

less he be a most robust mortal, is unable to sally forth. 

He cannot battle with the biting wind or driving rain, and 

so the camera remains in the seclusion of its case till warmer days 

come. He has perhaps made one or two attempts at figure studies 

and portraits, but they cause a shudder to steal through his frame 

when he thinks of those ghastly productions, and the abuse they 
brought down upon his devoted head from the luckless sitters. 

There are many, however, who have a leaning towards work of 
this kind; indeed, nine out of every ten camera owners make a 
start in their photographic career with portraits of all their friends 
and relatives. Then, when wider knowledge has been gained, as 
a rule this branch of the art is left severely alone. | 

It is, however, an undeniable fact that very pleasing portraits and 
figure studies may be turned out in an ordinary room and with the 
ordinary camera. The lens to be recommended for this work is one 
(preferably a rapid rectilinear) working at a large aperture, not 
smaller than 7/8, f/6 being much better, as it shortens the time of 
exposure, and thus the model is less likely to move, and the expres- 
sion does not become so strained. 

Fast plates should also be used; they tend, as well as reducing 
exposure, to give softer negatives with luminous shadows and detail 
in the high lights. This is the type of negative that is required for 
portrait work. The landscape worker will find that the style of 
negative he has been accustomed to make will not give a good por- 
trait print; it will be altogether too harsh, not giving that mellow 
roundness and softness which is the ideal for such work. Delicacy 
and ‘sufficient detail, too, should be there, and muddiness and flat- 
ness are equally to be avoided with harshness. 

It is to try to assist the struggling amateur to avoid this Scylla 
and Charybdis that these lines are penned. 
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Lighting and background are two very important factors. Let us 
consider them in order. 

The lighting of a figure is one of the most important points: it 
makes or mars the resulting picture; the object must be to give 
relief with softness. If you have a room with a north window and a 
skylight you are indeed a favoured individual, but if you have not 
these luxuries, you must do your best with what you have, and with 
patience you will do wonders. 

First and foremost, do not put the sitter directly facing the light ; 
if you do there will be no relief whatever. The best thing to do 
is to pose your figure somewhat as indicated in the diagram. 
Here, however, a new difficulty will confront you; one side of the 
face is sunk in deep shadow, and you will want to brighten this 
up. ‘Two accessories are open to you: either the kitchen clothes- 
horse with a sheet over it, or, better still, a full-length cheval glass. 
You will place this where you find it gives the best effect, generally 
somewhere about the spot indicated in the rough diagram, and at 
an angle with the sitter. You will very soon notice the difference 
in the light and shade. One word of caution: see that a staring 
light is not reflected in the white of the eye; this has a terrible 
effect. Be careful, too, not to get the camera too close to your 
sitter, or you will achieve some wonderful effects of grotesque per- 
spective. 

Now, as regards background. This should be simple and plain. 
One of the plain papers or distempered walls now so fashionable 
is excellent, but it is a great boon if one of the roller backgrounds, 
tinted a kind of slatey grey, can be invested in. If only one can 
be afforded, the style commonly called “graduated” is the most 
generally useful. Do not place your sitter right against the back- 
ground; it should be hazy and indistinct. Failing all things, use 
the clothes horse with a blanket put far enough uway from the sitter 
to annul the fluffiness. Above all, do not use one of the large- 
patterned papers. It has a most distracting effect. 

You are now ready for your sitter. Have the camera set up 
and roughly focussed before he or she is led up for execution, 
and have a good idea of what you mean to do beforehand. ‘There 
is nothing more conducive to failure than endless shifting and: 
arranging, and screwing and dodging. Exposure should be ample 
or the negative will be harsh. I give about three seconds with 
very fast plates and lens at 718. 

Develop for a rather thin negative with plenty of detail; the 
soot and whitewash” type is useless here. See, however, that 
there is sufficient “ pluck” to give a good print in platinotype or 
carbon. | 

For the beginner the most simple developer to use 1s rodinal or 
azol. This is supplied in bottles in a concentrated one-solution, 
and merely needs dilution with plain water to make an effective 
developer. The negatives, moreover, will be soft and of the right 
quality to give a pleasing print. 

The success of the indoor portrait, however, largely depends 
upon the simplicity of the treatment and avoidance of un- 
necessary accessories. The simple pose, plain costume, and non- 
irritating background are the chief factors for success, and should 
be noted if it would be attained. 


Rough Diagram for Position. 


M. White Screen or Mirror for Reflecting Light. B, Background. 
W. Windows. S S, Sitter. C C, Camera. 
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HEN making enlargements on bromide paper it is 
W dificult to persuade the average amateur what an 
enormous advantage it is to spend a little extra time 
in first arriving at the correct exposure, and secondly, when 
the enlargement is to be used as the basis for a bromoil, to 
make a second enlargement that can be worked up and used 
as a pilot print by means of black lead and stumps. By 
taking this little extra trouble in the first place, not only 
will paper be saved but far better results will be obtained. 
When in doubt as to exposure, use a trial strip. One 
12 by 10 sheet of bromide paper costs 4d., and can be cut 
up into twelve trial strips, 10 by 1 in., or three trials for a 
penny. Before cutting up a sheet into trial strips, be careful 
to mark the bacê of the sheet along all four edges with a 
good, dark, soft pencil line that can be easily seen. Fold 
over into two pieces, and cut them with a sharp-edged paper 
_knife; again fold into two pieces, and cut: and finally cut 
each into three strips. Place them zn fairs, face to face, 
and wrap up each pair in waxed paper, and keep in a black- 
paper envelope, so that a pair of trial strips can be quickly 
got at without disturbing the other pieces. 


When developing а 10 by 1 trial strip, it is not necessary 
to use a 12 by 10 dish and several ounces of developer. Tear 
the strip into two equal pieces and use a 5 by 4 dish and an 
ounce of aeveloper. 

For exhibition work, or when the “best possible” is 
seriously desired, it will pay to make a lantern slide positive 
from the negative first of all. This is put into the enlarger, 
when on a sheet of white card we can see the effect of the 
enlargement at once. This enables us to judge as to the 
best size or scale, also the best selection, composition, or 
trimming, and often suggests hints as to retouching, 
shading, local control, etc. Moreover, in case of accident 
to the original negative, we have this positive from which a 
new negative can be made. Note also that a lantern slide 
costs you a penny, as against fourpence for a 12 by 10 piece of 
bromide paper. 

A Note on Diffusion.—In a recent issue of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. I mentioned several methods by which varying degrees 
of softness or diffusion of focus could be obtained; and 
although the favourite and most simple still appears to be 
the use of bolting-silk used on a frame, the employment of 
black chiffon on the lens itself is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. Ordinary black chiffon or tulle can be used, 
and one, two, three, or four thicknesses may be stretched 
over the front of the lens, and secured round the mount with 
an elastic band. This apparently does not increase the expo- 
sure so much as bolting-silk, but gives a quality that is 
quite distinct. It is particularly satisfactory when used in 
conjunction with rather hard negatives, as its use tends to 
let light into the shadows in a remarkable manner. In- 
cidentally, the employment of this black chiffon or tulle is 
recommended to the portrait photographer, who can obtain 
some delightfully soft effects by using it over the lens when 
making his original negative of the sitter. 

Tentative Development.—For the careful and economical 
worker, who takes no risks in the production of a big enlarge- 
ment, the method of development known as tentative may 
prove advantageous. By its means the development is kept 
entirely under control, and the risk of failure is reduced to 
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а minimum. А developer such as rodinal сап be recom- 
mended. Take 4 oz. water, 4 to 8 minims of rodinal, and 
2 to 4 minims of 10 per cent. potassium bromide. Soak the 
print in plain water for one minute, pour this off, and apply 
the developer. Rock the dish about every quarter or half 
minute, not oftener. In about three minutes a ghostly image 
will have appeared, which will be sufficient to diagnose 
under, correct, or over exposure. 


Under Exposure can never give quite a satisfactory print, 
but we can make the best of it thus: Water 4 oz., rodinal 
10 minims, no bromide. When this appears to have ceased 
acting, add 10 more minims of rodinal. Perhaps a third 
lot of rodinal may be required, but go slow and allow each 
lot of rodinal at least four minutes before adding more. 


Correct Exposure.—You may start off with water 4 oz., 
rodinal 20 to 25 minims, and 5 to 10 minims of bromide. 


Over-Exposure.—As soon as this is recognised, and the 
sooner it is seen and acted on the better the chance of saving 
the print, simply add 30 minims of bromide to the first 
developer, and let it act as long as it shows any life. Then 
start again (if required) with water 4 oz., rodinal 20 minims, 
bromide 20 minims, and increase the rodinal, if required. 
But remember that correct exposure gives the best result. 
Therefore spare no pains or trouble in that direction. 


Two-Developer System.—There is a great deal to be said 
for this system when a number of prints from different nega- 
tives (say one or two from each negative) are required as 
quickly as possible. The negatives should be sorted as care- 
fully as possible into two or three classes, viz., soft, medium. 
and strong contrast. If by any means possible, this should 
be done by daylight, and careful note taken of any yellow- 
ness, e.g., pyro stain, as a very little yellow stain has a good 
deal of effect in prolonging exposure by artificial light. The 
underlying idea consists in using two dishes containing 
different developers. One of the developers is designed to 
give density and contrast, the other softness and detail. The 
former is for use with a soft negative or over-exposure, 
the latter for a “contrasty " negative or under-exposure. 

If correct judgment is made in the first instance, the print 
is finished in the dish in which it goes at first, but if an 
error of judgment be made and easily detected, it is rinsed 
and transferred to the companion dish. 

It will suffice to give three pairs of developers which may 
be used in this way. 


A. For Detail.—Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda 
carbonate 1 oz., metol 20 gr. 

B. For Contrast.—Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda 
carbonate 3 oz., potassium bromide то gr., hydroquinone 
(quinol) 100 gr. 


D. For Detail.—Water 10 oz., soda sulphite å oz., amidol 
10 gr. 

E. For Contrast.—Water то 0z., soda sulphite à oz., potas- 
sium bromide 30 gr., amidol 5o gr. 

Е. For Detail.—Wnater 10 02., rodinal 3o gr. 

С. For Contrast. —Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda 
carbonate 2 oz., potassium bromide 40 gr., adurol 100 gr. 

In all the above cases the soda sulphite and carbonate are 
the crystal form of these salts. 
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CROSS AND CRESCENT. 
5 Вү 
ADAM KRAFT. 


(Wilkes-Barre Camera Club.) 
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TWO LADIES OF VERONA 


Bv 
J. CRAIG ANNAN. 


From the One-Man Show 

by J. Craig Annan, 

now open at "Тһе А. P." Little Gallery. 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE LADY WITH THE CIGARETTE. By MRS. GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 
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BLOSSOM. By GRETE BACK (Dresden). 


The original, a platinum print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Fhotography. 
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HE phenomenon of persistence of vision has hitherto been 

supposed to lie at the very root of cinematograph theory. 
Helmholtz and others have stated that this impression continues 
for one-seventh of a second after the extinction of the light, and 
on this basis attempts have been made to get rid of the 
flicker, which is merely due to discontinuity. The whole 
phenomenon has been considered as entirely physiological, and 
Professor Boll has stated that it is due to the presence of the 
visual purple—the pigment technically known as erythropsine, 
found in the outer segments of the retinal rods of the eye. 

The theory, however, received a rude shaking when Mr. 
Kasimir Proszynski, a Polish nobleman, gave his very lucid 
lecture before the Royal Photographic Society last week. That 
there is a certain amount of persistence is undeniable, for on 
looking at an electric lamp and then closing the eyes a visual 
image of the lamp will persist. But it is very weak, and this 
purely physiological effect, in Mr. Proszynski's opinion, is 
altogether insignificant, and may be put out of the reckoning 
so far as the phenomenon of the moving picture is concerned. 
If this persistence were really the cause of cinematograph 
vision, it would be natural to suppose that after longer periods 
of illumination the persistence would be much more vivid than 
after shorter periods. That this was not the case he proved 
experimentally by placing in the cinematograph projector a 
shutter having narrow spaces between the broad leaves and 
another having wide spaces between the narrow leaves—the 
former involving short periods of illumination, and the latter 
long periods—and the effect of flicker was about equally vivid 
in both cases. 

Mr. Proszynski attacks the problem of suppressing the flicker 
from another point of view. In his opinion the continuity 
of the cinematographic vision is due to no such physiological 
phenomenon as persistence, but is purely an illusion. It is 
Psychological, and not physiological at all. Let it be put in this 
way: there are very definite limits to human powers of 
Psychological conception. The Infinite, for example, must 
exist, and yet who can psychologically conceive it? Our 
capacity of sensation is soon outrun. Sounds above a certain 
definite frequency become individually indistinguishable, and 
merge into one another, like the 435 vibrations per second to 
which the A string of the violin is tuned. So, too, a succession 
of illuminations, interrupted at infinitesimal intervals of time, 
is seen as a continuous illumination. The limit of time at 
which such separate illuminations become indistinguishable 
may be taken as one-fortieth of a second, although it varies 
with the person. A cinematograph shutter with three wings or 
leaves revolves about fifteen times per second, so that there 
will be forty-five illuminations and forty-five interruptions 
within the second, and this rate is above that at which the eye 
can identify separate impressions. 

In order to suppress the curious sensation of jerk or flicker 
some special ingenuity in the construction of a shutter is neces- 
sary. The essential thing is to have a three-winged shutter, 
the three wings being exactly equal to each other, and the 
three open spaces between the wings being also exactly equal. 
The three wings might be larger or smaller than the three open 
spaces; if larger, it would mean a decrease of light, and if 
smaller, an increase. In any case, the flicker will be sup- 
Pressed so long as the three wings are of uniform size and 
uniform distance apart. It is necessary, however, to have 
the continuous current, as with an alternating one the super- 
imposed interruptions in the lamp itself disturb the delicate 
equilibrium. Mr. Proszynski demonstrated in the projector 
the effect of using a wrongly made and a rightly made shutter 
respectively, and with the latter the flicker was practically 
absent. 

_ Winter Sports, Alpine Climbing, and the Camera. 
| It is no longer necessary to possess considerable cash and un- 
limited leisure in order tc witness the many delights that a visit 
to Switzerland has to offer at this time of the year. The cine- 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF THE CINEMATOGRADH. 


‘ PERSISTENCE OF VISION" —-THE CINEMA IN SWITZERLAND. 


matograph has brought many of these pleasures—but of course 
not all—almost to our very doors. For the modest sum of three- 
pence we may now see at the picture theatre, and certainly under 
more comfortable conditions, moonlight skating, bob-sleighing, or 
ski-ing. When we have seen these pictures we have had a taste 
of the joys that fall to our more fortunate brothers and sisters 
who are able to spend a holiday amid the cold air of the 
mountains of Switzerland, whilst we are shivering in the damp 
cold with which our London winters now habitually provide us. 

A well-known firm of English film producers—the British and 
Colonial Kinematograph Company—have published a very fine 
series of films of the winter sports at St. Moritz, which possess 
considerable pictorial merit. St. Moritz, standing 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, is a favourite resort of English visitors. The 
film affords many interesting and exciting glimpses of the winter 
contests: the ski-jump of 115 feet being particularly thrilling. 

To the gentle readers who are contemplating a visit to this 
photographic El Dorado, provided either with an ordinary outfit 
or the more ambitious cinematograph apparatus, the experiences 
of a cinema operator whom we had the pleasure of interviewing 
recently may prove interesting. Here is his “ plain, unvarnished ” 
story: 

“You ask if I would recommend the Alps as the happy hunt- 
ing ground for the amateur cinematographer? Of course I 
should, most certainly. There is no more exciting area for 
film taking on the face of the globe. My ascent of Mont Blanc 
in search of scenic subjects for motion pictures may interest 
you. The progress of our party as far as the Grands Mulets was 
not marked by any incidents of importance. I took several 
pictures from various points, and then proceeded to the Passage 
des Echelles, where we crossed the ravines, some 300 feet deep, 
crawling on horizontal ladders, one by one, on our hands and 
knees. Our further progress was, however, impeded by an 
unforeseen incident. A bridge of snow and ice, which had 
hitherto served as a passage to the Grand Plateau, had broken 
down, and we found a yawning abyss, from 45 to 155 feet in 
width, before us. 

“No other passage seemed possible, and I was on the point of 
giving up the adventure when I was hailed by three of the 
party, who, unperceived, had sought a convenient place, and 
with their hatchets had hewn out a path by which we suc- 
ceeded in gaining the icy crest of Mont Maudit. We soon 
descended the rocks on the opposite side, but had great difficulty 
in lowering our cameras and spool boxes in safety. Two hours 
later we arrived at the Grand Plateau, and there fresh difficulties 
awaited us. We were obliged to hew 800 steps and ascend the 
side of the corridor, which, in some places, had an inclination 
of so degrees. On reaching the end of the corridor we were 
assailed by an icy wind. On arriving at the summit I found 
that the lens of one of my cameras was cracked, and 500 feet of 
film was rendered useless by the intense cold. The remarkable 
intrepitude of our guides compels mention. It is almost in- 
credible with what safety and ease these men pass the most 
dangerous places, carrying heavy burdens. One example will 
suffice. On our return from the Grand Plateau I dropped a 
spool case into a deep crevasse, and, in spite of all dissuasion, 
our chief guide had a rope tied round his body and let himself 
slide down into the awful gulf. When he had been lowered a 
considerable distance, having got a footing on an ice pillar that 
threatened to give way any moment, he noticed the case lying 
still some distance below him. The rope held by the two men 
above was not long enough. The guide immediately urtied him- 
self and went further down. After an anxious pause he again 
reappeared with the case. Although he had descended some. 
thing like 1oo feet, he said the crevasse continued to an un- 
fathomable depth.” 

The photograph reproduced on page 6 (Supplement) is from a 
film supplied by the company referred to, and 1s a good specimen 
of the pictorial results that can be achieved by the cinematograph 
in Switzerland. 
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A SWING-BED CLAMP FOR FOLDING 
CAMERA. 


ANY of the cheaper cameras made 

for plates and cut films, and 
practically all designed especially for 
spool films have no swing adjustment of 
any kind for correcting the distortion of 
vertical lines in a scene, which results 
when the camera is pointed upward at an 
object; consequently the users of such 
instruments find themselves at a great 
disadvantage when they attempt to 
photograph an architectural subject. 

As is well known, the surface of the 
sensitive material should be parallel with 
the vertical lines of a building when the 
exposure is made, ctherwise these lines 


the picture, 
pointed up- 
for the pur- 


will converge at the top of 
but the lens alone may be 
ward to any extent required 
pose of including more of the subject 
above; hence the purpose of a swing 
adjustment to keep the plate in a vertical 
plane when the rest of the apparatus is 
not level. 

With any camera constructed with a 
drop-down bed, the desired result will be 
secured if this bed, which supports the 
lens front, is fitted with a supplementary 
adjustable side arm that can be clamped 
at any position when the bed is tilted 
upward. 

Such an attachment, and the method 
of using same, is shown in fig. 1. 

The arm A should be long enough to 
reach from the outer end of bed to the 
front top edge of camera body when the 
bed is dropped to its normal position, 
and is preferably made of sheet brass 
about 1-20th inch thick by j to ł inch 
wide. 

Near the upper end of arm a slot, B, is 
cut (with a jeweller's saw), wide enough 
to allow of passing a 3-16ths inch bolt 
through. The lower end is then curved 
inward to the same extent as the thick- 
ness of camera body, as indicated in sec- 
tional view, fig. 2. A small hole is 
drilled at this end, and a piece of stiff 
wire (a wire nail would answer if the 
head was removed) slightly larger in 
diameter, filed down at one end, and 


Practica! Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, and preferably 


Articles 


illustrated by diagrams and 


driven in tightly and riveted. This pivot- 
pin, E, works in a hole bored into one 
edge of the camera bed, while the upper 
end of arm is held at any position by the 
bolt C and milled-head D, the former 
being inserted through a hole made in 
one side of camera near the top. 

When not needed it is only a moment’s 
work to remove bolt and detach the arm. 

As tilting the lens naturally puts it out 
of the focus indicated by the regular 
scale, it will be necessary, if the instru- 
ment is not fitted with a focussing screen, 
to place a piece of ground-glass in the 
exact plane occupied by the sensitive 
material, and determine by experiment 
the correct position to set the lens, and a 
mark, or separate scale, placed оп 
camera bed. In any case the lens 
usually . requires to be 
stopped down somewhat, 
on account of its not 
being parallel with the 
surface of the plate or 
film. 


Unless the bed is lifted 
considerably the  reflect- 
ing finder, if mounted on 
bed or lens front, will 
still give a fairly correct 
indication of the location 
of the image in the 
camera, but it is always 
well, when trusting to a finder alone, to 
allow a little leeway for trimming later. 


W. S. D. 


n — 4 = 


A USEFUL NOTE-BOOK FOR 
AMATEURS, 


I may be assumed that the average 
amateur photographer who purchases 
THE A. P. AND P. N. does so for two 
definite reasons— firstly, in order to ascer- 
tain what others are doing in the way of 
picture making with the camera; and, 
secondly, to study the interesting articles 
appearing week by week dealing with 
the applicatton of photography in its 
numerous branches. 

With regard to the latter point, it is 
just as well that the information obtain- 
able from these articles should be pre- 
served—they are written by photographers 
who have specialised in the particular 
subjects treated, and contain hints and 
suggestions which are almost sure to be 
of service to the amateur sooner or later. 
A good way to secure this end is to get 
the index supplied by the publishers when 
the end of a volume is reached, and have 
the weekly parts bound. Many photo- 
graphers adopt this course, and find that 
the complete work forms a useful and at 
the same time handsome addition to their 
library. 
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Supplementary to the bound volume, 
however, the writer would like to point 
out the advantages of keeping a note- 
book, into which hints and suggestions 
are posted as they arise. The book should 
be composed of fairly good paper and 
well bound, as it is likely to be in use for 
a considerable length of time. The pages 
are numbered, and the last four or five 
reserved for the index. Headings, such 
as portraiture, groups, landscapes, street 
work, etc., etc., are then filled in, allow- 
ing three or four pages for each, accord- 
ing to the importance and interest of the 
subject. 


On reading an article containing in- 
formation likely to prove useful, the par- 
ticulars relative to treatment, exposure, 
development, etc., are entered up. It is 
suggested that the notes be worded as 
briefly as possible, as in this form they 
more readily impress themselves upon the 
memory. Reference can be made to the 
page from which they were taken, in order 
that the article may be turned to, and the 
subject read more fully if desired. 

The writer has had a note-book of this 
type in use for some years. It contains a 
mass of useful information relating to all 
sorts of subjects, and has proved well 
worth the slight trouble expended in its 
compilation. An example of how the 
idea works in practice may be given. Sup- 
posing portraiture is the objective. Turn- 
ing to this subject a number of hints are 
found, from which the following are 
culled: * Portraits should not be taken in 
direct sunlight.” “The background is as 
worthy of study as the model.” “Coats 
ought not to be buttoned, but hang loosely 
in graceful curves.” “The model's hands 
should be employed in some way or 
other." Under the heading of “Fogs,” it 
is learnt that the light, steamy variety 
requires a fairly short exposure, and that 
an ortho. screen should not be used, as 
this has a tendency to destroy the delicate 
gradations of the mist; further, that those 
found in smoky towns, being of a yellow 
nature, necessitate the employment of an 
ortho. plate and screen. Again, with 
reference to * Horses," those in harness 
should be taken on level ground, and 
something tossed in front of them at the 
moment of exposure in order to cause 
them to look well up; whilst single horses 
are best taken in profile, and from a posi- 
tion such as will allow of all the feet and 
the tail appearing in the negative. 


The foregoing will serve to show the 
value of a note-book constructed on the 
lines indicated, and those readers who 
decide to adopt this method of preserving 
facts gathered from the articles may rest 
assured that, in course of time, a veritable 
encyclopedia of information will be 
accumulated, placing at their disposal, at 
a moment’s notice, the practical experi- 
ence of some of the finest workers in the 


kingdom. 
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A SPECIAL USE OF THE TELEPHOTO LENS. 
70 the Editor of THE А.Р. AND P. М. 

Sır, —Your contributor, Mr. Е. C. Moore, is to some extent 
correct in his contention that the swing back is less needed when 
a telephoto lens is used on a tilted camera, though the gain with 
a lens of low magnification, such as the Bistelar, is probably 
very slight. : 

The behaviour of telephoto lenses differs from that of ordinary 
lenses (long or short focus) when the camera is tilted and the 
back swung. With the former the back should be swung until 
the chief vertical lines appear parallel on the screen, when the 
back will not necessarily be vertical; further, it is not possible 
to correct vertical lines in all planes. With an ordinary lens 
the swing back should, of course, be vertical, to make all 
vertical lines parallel. 

Some years ago an article on this topic, with diagrams show- 
ing the best position of the camera back in an actual case, 
appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ү: 3151, 1903). 
А scientific explanation of the principles involved was given іп 
the Telephoto Quarterly, its final number, if I remember rightly 
—Yours, etc., ERNEST MARRIAGE. 

Loughton. 


SIR,—It was with much interest that we read Mr. F. C. Moore's 
notes on this subject and your own comments on the same in 
THE A. P. AND P. N. for February 17, 1913. While agreeing 
that the narrower the angle of an ordinary lens the less pro- 
nounced will any convergent distortion be, we must respectfully 
beg to differ from your dictum that *there is no especial quality 
of the telephoto lens concerned in this matter.? 

When tilting the camera in photographing elevated architec- 
tural detail with an ordinary lens of any focus, the back of the 
camera should, as is well known, be swung to the vertical posi- 
tion in order to render the verticals of the subject parallel. But 
if a telephoto lens be used in like circumstances, and the back 
be set vertical, what should be vertical lines in the photograph 
will show divergent distortion, i.e. they will diverge towards the 
top of the print. 

This peculiarity was first pointed out by Mr. Ernest Marriage 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for December 31, 1903, and he 
then made the suggestion that the back should be allowed to 
tilt with the camera. Judging from Mr. Marriage's subsequent 
published work, however, he did not adopt his own suggestion in 
practice. 

In the Telephoto Quarterly for December, 1000, being ther 
quite unaware of Mr. Marriage's article of December 31, 1903, 
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we drew attention to the same point, and also advised letting 
the back tilt with the camera. In the following number ot 
Telephoto Quarterly Mr. A. Thomas, taking a concrete example, 
mathematically worked out what the swing of the back should be 
to get the best result, and showed that it was considerably nearer 
the fully tilted position than the vertical. He gave the reason 
of the divergent distortion as “the alteration of the angle of the 
cone of light in the camera, through the magnification of the 
image, without a corresponding increase in the extension of the 
camera.” 

This matter was next taken up by the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy, and in the issue for May 13, 1910, an interesting article 
dealing with the point was published. In the same journal for 
December g, 1910, we contributed an article, giving the results 
of some experiments we had made, which confirmed Mr. 
Thomas’s conclusions as to the best position of the back. This 
was followed by some correspondence on the subject in the 
British Journal of Photography. 

So far as we are aware, the first text-book to make mention of 
this peculiar property of the telephoto lens was “The Concise 
Knowledge Photography” (published in 1911), Mr. C. 5. 
Coombes, B.Sc., and ourselves alluding to it in dealing respec- 
tively with the subjects of “Optics” and “Architecture.” Mr. 
Cyril Е. Lan-Davis’s excellent little book on “ Telephotography ” 
(published last year) also dealt with the matter. 

We enclose an architectural telephotograph, taken with the 
whole camera equally tilted. It will be noted that, although 
vertical shaíts appear at the side edges of the print, convergent 
distortion is almost, if not quite, absent.—Yours, etc., 

E. A. REEVE. 


Putney, S.W. G. R. REEVE. 


BLACK BACKING. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

Sig,—There is no doubt that black backing is the best for 
all plates, yet when I purchase them ready backed І find that 
this backing is red. Therefore 1 have to mix up my own black. 
This is a messy job, and although I and many others do not 
mind backing our own plates, it would be much better if we 
could buy the black ready mixed for applying to the plates. 
I am writing this that it may catch the eye of makers of the red 
backing (usually sold in 1s. bottles), and induce them to place 
on the market black backing also. Perhaps the plate makers 
might back their plates with black instead of with red for those 
who do not wish to back their own plates.—Yours, etc., 

Red Hill, Notts. NOTTS. 


COMIPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered ever 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
scnt in ever 


In addition, 


weck for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
a prizê. equal А 4 1 | 
week. Suitability, taste, and саге in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the qualty of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


(or on one of the advertisement pages) affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce 


in THE A. P. Ц 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE 
fee, any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
P., without 


AND P. М. is reserved. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are. made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


[he Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Dr. Stefano Bricarelli, 3o, Via Cernaia, Turin, Italy. (Title of 
print, “Procession in the Village.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Tensi Chromo; lens, Suter anastigmat; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
1-1ooth sec. ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., August; developer, glycin; 
printing process, enlarged on Gevaert bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to A. H. Ryder, Guildhall Pharmacy, 
Rochester. (Title of print, *Granny.") Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Aldis anastigmat; stop, F/11; 
exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., January; developer, 
eikonogen-hydroquinone ; printing process, Kodak Royal tinted 
bromide, sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. A. I. Whitaker, 58, Tempest 
Road, B-eeston Hill, Leeds. (Title of print, “Gourmandise.”) 
Technical data: Premo film; lens, Collinear; stop, F/6.8; 
exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., August; developer, 
pyro; printing process, Wellington Chamois bromide, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to H. E. Wood, 124, Brooke Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. (Title of print, “Busy Moments.”) Technical 
data: plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Planistigmat; stop, 


F/6.8; exposure, 1-goth sec., June; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 
Hon. Mention. 

Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh; H. B. Redmond, Newport, 
Mon.; Frank W. Gardner, Harrow; C. F. Carrodus, Bradford ; 
P. Smith, Ilkeston; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Н. D. Williar, 
Baltimore; Lowe Nattrass, Stockton-on-Tees; T. A. Hatton, 
Manchester; Miss Edith L. Willis, Norwich; Miss Florence 
Wild, Bristol ; M. O. Dell, Walham Green. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Rev. J. V. Haswell, South- 
field, Melton, Huddersfield. (Title of print, *For a While the 
Tired Body Lies with Feet towards the Morn.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Sovereign; lens, Cooke; stop, F/22; exposure, 
15 min. ; time of day, 11 a.m., September ; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, platinotype. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes 1., II., and ПІ., and in the Beginners’ 
Class, are omitted. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Adel Moor and Woods. 

Where is the northern society that has not 
heard of the fame of the Adel Woods and Adel 
Moor, as the Mecca of the birch and bracken pic- 
torialist? There are few members, indeed, who 
know it not, for, through its medium, it has 
helped to make more than one reputation, both 
in pictorial photography and its sister art—paint- 
ing. No syllabus of a society worth its salt was 
considered complete unless it included an excur- 
sion to Adel Woods. Without Jet or hindrance, 
as long as the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
of the district can be taxed, the public have been 
allowed to wander at will. Art school sketching 
parties, camera rambles, naturalist and botanical 
searches, picnic parties, week-end campers, boy 
scouts, and Cupid's quarry have alike assumed 
their right to the freshness of the air, the 
fragrance of the heather, and the charm of the 
landscape, on one hand the undulating expanse 
of the moor, and on the other the extremely pic- 
torial silver birches, storm-bent and twisted into 
Hogart lines and circles of beauty helped by the 
wild undergrowth of bracken changing with each 
season of the year. - 

A Bolt from the Blue. 

I have seen numberless varieties of subjects 
brought from Adel by pictorial workers of all 
degrees typical of all the seasons of the year, 
Many years ago Mr. John H. Gash won fame 
and the gold medal at the Royal with his 
“Summer Shades,” and who does not remember 
the birch and bracken subjects of W. Thomas 
and Robert Bourke and A. Horsley Hinton? They 
all had their birth at Adel, and others too numer- 
ous to mention. To whom Adel belonged nobody 
appeared to know, and no one appeared to care, 
or even ask. Candidly, I have gone for over 
twenty years, and the thought never troubled me 
sufficiently to enquire, but suddenly one morning 
recently the Leeds Mercury shot a bolt from the 
blue. It recounted the fact that the estate was 
owned by . G. Lane Fox, of Bramham Park, 
a Yorkshire estate many miles distant, and nego- 
tiations had just been successfully completed for 
the sale of Adel Woods and Adel Moor to a local 
resident at Adel named Dr. Eddison. 

Will the Photographer be Excluded ? 

. The. newspaper referred to at once sought an 
interview with the worthy doctor and now owner, 
but he Positively declined to say how far he was 
prepared to go in permitting the public to have 
access, or otherwise, and naturally the public 
fear their liberties of roaming over the innumer- 
able paths will be considerably curtailed, or even 
possibly totally restricted. At present the matter 
is being ventilated in the local press, and among 
the many Suggestions put forward there is a 
running desire that some collective action be 
taken to prevent the passing of the moor into an 
enclosure. In what way, and by whom, no one 
Paces exactly rage at present; but should 
1t materialise, possibly a helping hand will be 
asked, and cheerfully given, by society photo- 
graphers of the artistic school. I give this warn- 
Ing note to be ready, if called upon, but I trust 
the necessity may not arise. 


Shefiield Exhibitions. 


The Sheffield and Hallamshire Photographic 
Society have just held another of their charming 
little members' exhibitions, and, as in the past 
recorded another success. This society is dis- 
tinct from and should not be confused with the 
greater and parent society of Sheffield, who open 
their exhibition at Montgomery Hall to-morrow 
(Tuesday, March 4) and keep open each day 
until Saturday. understand the exhibits from 
the sections for members who have not previously 
secured any awards were particularly gratifying, 
and figure subjects were strongly in evidence, 
whilst architecture was somewhat neglected. 
Taken altogether, the excellence of the exhibits 
clearly showed that the members have reaped 
considerable benefit by collective teaching and 
in association with the more advanced workers 
in the pictorial sense. The society had the 
Support of several front-rank workers in the Shef- 
feld and Rotherham Societies, who loaned 
examples of their work. New members joining 
this society now may have the privileges of 
membership until September for two shillings, 
and the secretary. Mr. Н. Н. Diver, 439, Middle- 
wood Road, Sheffield, will furnish particulars, 


The East Anglian Federation. 

The spring meeting of the East Anglian Photo- 
graphic Federation will be held (by permission 
of the R. P. S.) at 35, Russel! Square, on Satur- 
day, March 8, at 3 p.m., when delegates from all 
the societies are asked to be in certain attendance, 
and co-operate in securing a good programme for 
the summer on Federation lines. Amongst the 
business on the agenda is an address of welcome 
to the house of the Royal Photographic Society 
and affiliation print exhibition by the chairman 
of the affiliation council; the Bansall Shield 
Competition arrangements; proposed record class 
competition; Whitsuntide excursion; and the 
East Anglian Landscape School. The business 
is as varied as it is important, and a record 
attendance should result. Mr. Peake, the ever- 
alive business secretary of the Federation, says 
they are steadily forging ahead, in spite of the 
weather throughout the area. I trust they will 
keep a sharp look-out for icebergs. 


Blackburn—A Happy Thought. 

A somewhat unusual recognition of the services 
of a judge was made by the officials of the 
Blackburn Camera Club at the close of the judg- 
ing of their members’ exhibition a week ago. 
Mr. Lee Syms, the distinguished Lancashire 
photographer, whose work has been seen at all 
the leading exhibitions in this country, has 
rendered many little services to the Blackburn 
Club, as he has done to many others. It was, 
therefore, a wise inspiration and a graceful act 
of the Blackburn Camera Club to present to Mr. 
Syms a handsome walking stick with silver 
mounts and suitably inscribed. Of the exhibi- 
tion, I cannot class it as so ambitious as some in 
the past, for this year the events are confined 
to the members only, whilst in the past it was 
an open show, and generally a good one. Never- 
theless it is a good exhibition, and reflects every 
credit on the producers, ordinary members and 
officials alike. 


To Encourage the Juniors. 

The Hove and Brighton Club members rallied 
in good force on Monday, February 17, to hear 
Mr. E. E. Oldacre lecture on “Some Aspects of 
Pictorial Photography," the lecturer taking his 
audience through the various stages írom the 
“dreadful examples” of the early efforts in back- 
garden portraiture to the more or less successful 
studies in pictorialism of the more advanced 
worker. Mr. Oldacre's slides were chosen with a 
view to exemplify some of the common faults of 
composition. The annual members’ exhibition 
opens on March то next. The president, Mr. W. 
White Palmer, has presented a handsome rose 
bowl, for which only junior members of the club 
are eligible to compete. 


Silver Spoons for Good Attendance. 

The Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society have initiated a novel competition for a 
photographic society, and although I remember 
having seen gold medals for school attendance 
records, I have not noted it in a photographic 
society before. Mrs. Walter Kilby, the wife of 
the president, wil! present six silver spoons to 
the member making most attendances at the 
society's meetings, outings, and other gatherings 
during the year. Two points to be scored for 
every attendance at outings, and one point for 
every attendance at other meetings. The club’s 
syllabus, just issued, is, in fact, brimful of in- 
teresting competitions, and I suggest Mr. A. 
Allen, of “Woodstock,” Elm Park Road, Winch- 
more Hill, N., be asked to post you one if resi- 
dent in his district. 

Torquay Club. 

At a recent meeting of the Torquay Camera 
Club, Mr. Fredk. Visick (hon. sec.) intimated that 
at each of the two previous meetings an ordinary 
member had been enrolled. А half-plate enlarg- 
ing lantern and a quarter-plate ellipsoid were 
inspected, and it was agreed to purchase both 
of these for the use of members. No charge is 
made beyond the annual subscription. Mr. C. 
G. Small (assistant secretary) presented the club 
with an enlarging easel, and Mr. W. Bratcher 
undertook to make a case for the half-plate 
lantern. The two subjects that were to be dealt 
with by the secretary must be given subsequently, 
owing to his removal to 76, Tor Hill Road, 
Torquay. 
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The Spen Valley Society. . 

Тһе Spen Valley Photographic Society had a 
recent visit from Mr. Bell, of the Criterion Co., 
who gave some instruction on retouching the 
negative. The subject is one that ninety per 
cent. of amateurs leave severely alone, it being 
understood to be the exclusive property of the 
professional. Why this attitude Mr. Bell does 
not know, but he is making it his business to 
remove the misconception. 


Midland Federation Meeting. 

The delegates of the Midland Photographic 
Federation recently met at Hanley, when repre- 
sentatives from their princi societies assembled. 
The president, Mr. G. Embrey (of Gloucester) 
pointed out that the federation now consisted of 
thirty-eight societies, and he could not sec much 
prospect of increasing it, since it included nearly 
al the Midland societies. Neither would it be 
desirable, Mr. President, for the Midland Federa- 
tion is already large enough to be practical, and 
any serious increase might make it unwieldy. 
I hold the opinion that there is something 
to be said for a division of organisation; in short, 
it would make two very good federations: it 
would reduce the difficulties of its widespread 
area, and increase the possibilities of its organi- 
sation. The federation, says Mr. Embrey, must 
avoid one danger, and that is the danger of 
putting all the stress on the artistic side of the 
work, and neglecting its practical applications. 


Presentation at Darwen. 

An interesting function took place on Monday 
evening, February 17, at the headquarters of the 

rwen Photographic Association, when the 
members bid farewell to Mr. Joseph Boyce, thc 
secretary of the association, on his removal to 
Todmorden. The president, Mr. J. W. Smith, 
spoke in glowing terms of the admirable way in 
which Mr. Boyce had performed the numerous 
duties attached to the office, and expressed deep 
regret at his departure, although they were de- 
lighted to hear of his new appointment as elec- 
trical engineer to the Todmorden Corporation. _As 
an expression of the appreciation of his services 
a silver mug was handed to Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, 
the latter having also displayed in a practical 
manner her keen interest in the association’s work. 
Mr. J. Totty, of 12, Sunnyhurst Lane, Darwen, 
has been appointed hon. secretary to the Darwen 
Society in Mr. Boyce’s stead. 


Awards at Preston Scientific. 

A week's exhibition of photographic work by 
members of the Preston Scientific Society has 
been highly successful. There were over one 
hundred exhibits, being a considerable increase 
on last year’s, a sufficient reply to the critic of 
the competitive system. This is the first year 
that the exhibition was competitive in character, 
and Mr. A. Booth, F.Z.S., E.S., had an 
interesting and difficult duty in selecting the 
winning prints for eight certificates of merit— 
two in each of four classes. Mr. Booth gave his 
interesting lecture on bird photography in the 
Scilly Isles. d 


G.P.O. Arts Club. 

The G.P.O. Arts Club, as its name implies, 
is a society formed some years ago for the pur- 
pose of promoting and encouraging the produc- 
tion of works of art by members of all sections 
of the postal, telegraph, telephone, and allied 
services, and I may add that the art of photo- 
graphy forms no small pan in its organisation. 
Monthly meetings are held at 55, Doughty Street, 
W.C., and on March 11 the evening, at 8 o’clock, 
will be specially devoted to Winter Field Work 
in Photography. The secretary, Chas. U. Cooke, 
369, Essex Road, Islington, is wishful to meet 
all postal-photographers there on that evening. 


Blairgowrie Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Blairgowrie and 
District Photographic Association took place on 
Tuesday night, when the results of the session’s 
competitions were announced, the championship 
medal and Mr. A. Geekie’s prize going to Mr. 
J. D. Petrie with twenty-three points, Mr. D. G. 
Monair being runner-up with twenty, and being 
presented with Mrs. Geekie’s prize. The secre- 
tary's and treasurer's reports showed a slight re- 
duction in membership and a substantial credit 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekiy 
on this 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same weck. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ad " А7? prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
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“Query " or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries 


News, s2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Amyl Acetate. 

This has been recommended as a solvent for 
celluloid; but as the price I find on inquiry 
is 4d. per ounce, this is prohibitive for large 
quantities. Is there any other solvent? 

А А. S. (Shepherd’s Bush). 

The only other solvent which we сап 

think of at the moment is acetone. This 
is obtainable at prices ranging from 1s. 1d. 
to 1s. 8d. Ату! acetate ranges from 
2s. 6d. to 55. 6d. per lb. Try Houghtons, 
Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, 
W.C. 


Natural History Photography. 
I have а Salex camera and 5} Е.К. lens. I 
wish to photograph natural history objects, 
such as birds, which I am unable to do at 
present. Could you kindly tell me the best 
way? I suppose the best thing is a telephoto 
lens? etc. A. H. (Torquay). 
As one is seldom able to get very near 
wild birds, the only thing to do 15 to use 
a long-focus lens giving a lar e-scale 
image. This means either a long- llows 
camera and ordinary long-focus lens, or, 
what is far more convenient, viz., a tele- 
photo lens and ordinary bellows length. 
The best advice we can give you 1s to 
invest in the two under-mentioned books, 
and study them doth carefully. This 
course will probably save you time, 
money, and disappointment. (1), “Tele- 
photography,” by C. F. Lan-Davis, post 
free 2s. 3d.; (2) “Nature Photography,” 
by Stanley Johnson, post free 1s. 3d. 


Blocking-out Clouds; Ink Stains. 

Could you give me a formula for jor gent: fus 

clouds in negatives? Also to remove marking- 

ink from linen? 

S. E. H. C. (Henley-on-Thames). 

There is an opaque, semi-fluid, black 
paint called Photopake, made for this 
purpose, and obtainable from any up-to- 
date dealer. Failing your being able to 
obtain that, you can use any opaque water- 
colour paint, e.g. ivory black, vermilion, 
etc. If the space to be blocked out 1s 
large, it is more convenient to paint on 
the film side an opaque line, say } inch 
wide, all along the skyline, and then 
block out the large space with opaque 
paper pasted to the glass side of the nega- 
tive, taking care that the edge of the 
paper overlaps the paint line. As to 
removing marking-ink from linen, this is 
hardly a photographic question, but still 
we may say that if the marking-ink is a 
silver ink, as the genuine, old-fashioned 
marking-ink is, it can be removed by a 
solution of potassium quadroxalate (“salts 


of sorrel,” “salts of lemon”), a poison. 
Another method is to soak the article in 
a freshly made strong solution of “ Chloride 
of lime,” or “bleaching powder,” give it a 
rinse, and then pass it through a fixing 
bath of ro per cent. hypo and water. 


Artificial Light Effect. 
Can you tell me how to get the effect of a 
person supposed to be lighting a cigarette 
with a match behind the hands? I have tried 
magnesium wire, but the white smoke shows 
badly, etc. H. W. C. (Bristol). 
Good effects have been obtained by the 
magnesium-ribbon dodge, i.e. burning 
several short strands together, giving a 
strong light permitting a short exposure 
before there is enough white smoke to 
show much, the smoker steadily blowing 
at the smoke so as to scatter it. Another 
dodge is to use an electric-bulb lamp in 
the hands where the match is supposed 
to be. 


Copying Faded Print. 
I have an old faded P.O.P. print which I 
should like to copy. Some years ago I had 
a formula for reviving an old print, but have 
mislaid it, etc. W. Е 
Before tampering in any way with the 
faded print, try what you can get by 
copying it just as it is, using a slow land- 
scape or ordinary (vot ortho.) plate. Use 
a stop no smaller than is actually re- 
quired, and also cut down the exposure 
as much as you can, i.e., just avoiding 
under-exposure. Very probably you will 
find that you get a negative which on 
printing shows you a good deal of the 
faded part. If this fails, then you can 
try reviving the print by bleaching it as 
far as it will go in a saturated solution of 
mercuric chloride, very thoroughly wash- 
ing it, and then darkening it again in very 
strong ammonia, e.g., 3 or 4 drops of 
strong ammonia per ounce of water. But 
we warn you that there is always a risk 
of failure in such print restoring. 


Telephoto Lens. 
What would be the extension required with 
a telephoto magnification of 10 times, the 
positive being a F/5.8 and 7.2 in. focal length ? 
Can you give me a table for calculating the 
extension exactly at different magnifications? 
I ask this owing to difficulty of posing in bad 
light, and not very strong eyesight. 
H. 8. M. (Kingussie). 
Knowing focal lengths and positions of 
nodes of lenses, negative as well as posi- 
tive, it would be possible to calculate the 
required distances, but even then it would 
not be of much if any use in practice, às 
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no two examples would have the object 
planes at the same distance. Perhaps you 
would find a pair of magnifying spectacles 
useful for focussing purposes. 


Shutter and Lens. 
I am replacing one lens by another, and what 
I wish to know is whether the shutter will 
have the effect of stopping down the new 
lens? etc. O. G. T. (East Finchley). 
It may or may not. It is not possible 
for us to answer definitely without the 
"^d of more details and measurements 
than you have given. But it will be a far 
more effective, plan for you to proceed as 
follows. By way of example we will call 
the first lens A, and the focal length B, 
the second lens X, and the focal length Y. 
Insert lens A, focus for a distant object, 
replace the ground.glass by a piece of 
opaque card, in the centre of which is 
pierced a hole, say r-1oth or 1-8th inch 
diameter. Cut a piece of bromide paper 
to fit the inside of the lens cap or lens 
hood. Behind the small hole in the card 
burn 4 inch of magnesium ribbon. De- 
velop the bromide paper, getting a circu- 
lar dark disc. Measure the diameter of 
this disc. Take a pair of compasses and 
see how many times this is contained in 
B, the focal length of A. Replace lens A 
bv X, refocus, and proceed as before, with 
another piece of bromide paper. In this 
way you get the effective aperture of the 
stop or shutter, as the case may be, with 
each lens. If you do not care to be at the 
trouble of exposing several pieces of 
bromide paper, you can get a close esti- 
mate by laying a piece of finely ground 
glass across the lens hood and arranging 
a strong light behind the opening in the 
card. 


Ink Stains. 
Could you tell me how to remove ink stains 


from glossy P.O.P.? 
W. H. S. (Cambridge). 

There are inks and inks. What will 
answer in one case may be useless in 
another case. With some aniline inks 
dilute ammonia dischazges the colour, 
more or less. Another plan is first to 
apply a freshly made solution (about the 
colour of port wine) of potass. permanga- 
nate, which changes the stain to brown 
when an aqueous solution of sulphurous 
acid is applied. A solution of bleaching 
powder in water, sold as *chloride of 
lime” at the oil shops, also answers. If 
the ink is of the old-fashioned iron-gallate 
kind, it is probably removable by a solu- 
tion of quadroxalate of potash. Bui— and 
note this point carefully—while it may be 
possible to remove the ink stains by one 
or other of the foregoing, it does not fol- 
low that the remainder of the print will 
not be injured. In any case, it is a risky 
game, and we very much doubt your being 
able to obtain a satisfactory result. It is 
for you to decide whether *the game is 
worth the candle." 


Bromide Postcards. 
On developing some bromide postcards I find 
the darks come green or dirty grey, also the 
whites are grey. I have tried different expo- 
sure, etc. A. J. (Chiswick). 
Greenish darks generally mean too 
much exposure and too much bromide in 
the developer. Dirty grey shadows point 
to over-exposure—or fog. Grey high 
lights point to over-exposure or fog. The 
fog may be due to stale paper, keeping it 
in a hot or moist atmosphere, exposure 
to unsafe dark-room light, developer con- 
taining too much alkali. You can 
eliminate these various factors one by 
one, and so find out what is wrong. 
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Advice to Those\ about 
to— 
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round ag 


swinging 
ain to that blissful 
when it suddenly 
ES occurs to people to go out 
Ss and buy cameras. There 
comes a bright, spring day, 
and the fell deed is done. A wise economy, which none of us 
ever heeds, would suggest that the proper time to buy a camera 
is the autumn, when such things are going cheap, and when 
what is known as the shop-soiled article is pretty strongly in 
evidence. Apart altogether from motives of economy, is it not 
true, as careful writers are at pains to point out periodically, that 
cameras should be bought in the autumn or winter, because 
then the coming worker has an opportunity of first getting on 
speaking terms with his new possession, and carrying out a 
thorough investigation of its working parts? Every winter’s 
morning, on rising, the man who meekly follows all the advice 
that is poured forth for his benefit, makes a mock exposure 
with an unloaded instrument, and similarly every night, on 
retiring, he practises the ritual of opening and closing its tender 
mechanism. Then, by the time of the frisking lambs and the 
young green, he is fairly drilled in pressing the shutter release. 


Human Nature. 

That is what the man does who takes advice. But it is diffi- 
cult to find such a man. Stern apprenticeships of this sort are 
not agreeable to human nature. Human nature, on the other 
hand, is wholly on the side of the man who, at seven o’clock 
in the evening, buys his first camera—in the particular instance 
I am thinking of, it was a little one for films—and without 
troubling to master the lever B, and the strut G, etc., is back 
again at the dealer’s at 7.10 for a second roll of film, having, as 
he expresses it, “let off” the first. 


No Bargains, Please. 

There is another way in which usually the buyer of cameras 
is heroically human and quite deficient in common sense. 
(Whether human nature and common sense are always mutually 
antagonistic is a matter for a philosopher, not for me.) This 
is his aversion to a bargain. The very word puts him on his 
guard. The announcement of a ten per cent. reduction frightens 
him. Such a legend as “cameras at cost price” makes him 
scoot. Bargains may appeal to women, but the plain masculine 
instinct is to beware of this byway of business. A man may, 
indeed, like to whisper the word “bargain” to himself when he 
has his new camera in his hands, and when no none is about, 
but he does not care for it to be thundered at him from a shop 
window, or even politely suggested to him from behind a 
counter. There is something in male fibre that stiffens up at 
the very idea of a discount. There is something that revolts 
against getting it a little lower because it has been some time in 
stock. The average Britisher would rather pay a lot extra for 
an article than feel that he has fallen a prey to the vice of cheap- 
ness. Dealers, please note. 


Really a Bargain. 

Were it not for this ineradicable aversion to bargains, I 
should be tempted to mention the fact that at the present 
moment I have a quarter-plate stand camera to dispose of, which 
will be a veritable bargain to the person who gets it. It is now 
very much better than it was when it was new. It has remained 
in the cupboard for the last ten years, and it possesses all the 
up-to-date movements. Indeed, several of its parts which were 
originally fixed are now capable of movement in great variety. 
Its parts also are greater in number than they were at first. 
The only thing about the original camera that was not quite so 
good as it might have been was the lens, and as I have now 
taken the lens out, so that it possesses no lens at all, it is evident 
that, for what there is of it, its mechanism is much more perfect 
than it was when it was turned out of the factory, and conse- 
quently it is more valuable. It cost me three guineas; I will 
let it go at four. It is equipped with (Advertisements, 
which must be prepaid, are received next door.—ED.) 
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А Pardonable Mistake. 

He is a gentleman well known in the photographic trade, and 
no one has ever suspected him of frivolity. Least of all could 
he have been suspected ot frivolity when he stood before an 
audience of cinematograph experts at a recent display of 
Kearton films. “The first film, gentlemen,” he said, “was taken 
by Mr. Kearton to show how admirably the hand cinematograph 
camera may be used іп the midst of a crowd іп a London street. 
It represents the opening of Parliament.” The darkness was 
then turned on, and the film danced before the spectators. But 
it was not the opening of Parliament, it was the record of some 
puppy dogs at play in a meadow! Subsequently the gentleman 
covered his confusion by explaining that a most egregious mis- 
take had been made in the numbering of the film. But some of 
us had our suspicions. 


More Cinematograph Notes. 

Considerable excitement was recently created in a cinema 
theatre by a middle-aged woman suddenly rising from her seat 
while the pictures were being shown, and shrieking, * My long- 
lost husband!" She promptly collapsed in a faint, due partly 
to the fact that her seat sprang up with her, and was absent when 
she sat down again. Inquiry elicits that the picture on the 
screen represented an elderly chimpanzee іп Hagenbeck’s 
menagerie. 

A film, somewhat loosely entitled “Satan, in three parts, one 
mile long,” is now having a huge success in London. As can be 
imagined, it is a long tail. 


Managers state that the seats have at least this 


“spring-up ” 


. advantage, that they stop a lot of shifting and restlessness among 


the audience. Many of the audience would from time to time 
like to move or go, but find that they can’t until their neighbour 
gets up and releases their garments caught in the adjoining seat. 

A variation of the direct appeal to ladies who persist in 
obstructing the views of others by the exhibition of a notice, 
“Ladies will kindly remove their hats,” has lately been tried with 
great success. After a minute has elapsed since the exhibition 
on the screen of the first notice, a second is launched, * All the 
ladies, except two, have now removed their hats.” There is then 
quite a rush of recalcitrants anxious to show that they are the 
two persons referred to, and that their failure to comply was 
only an oversight. 


'* The Happy Camera.’’ 
(A headline in a contemporary.) 


They think that if our subjects smile, 
Are sunny, prepossessing, 

We too had shared the laughter while 
The trigger we were pressing. 


But glee in us you rarely find, 
We are by contrast frigid, 

We're anxious—did the film we wind? 
And do we hold it rigid? 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


157th 
Lesson 


WO or three weeks 
ago we dealt with the 


effect of “stopping 
down,” showing by 
diagrams why the 


use of a smaller stop 
lessens the blur of an 
out-of-focus portion 
of the picture. This 
week we are dealing 
with the question 
from the practical 
point of view rather 
than from the theo- 
retical. Some of our 
readers can readily grasp a point from 
the consideration of a diagram, and 
know exactly how to apply the informa- 
tion gained to practical work with the 
camera. Others, on the other hand, 
want to see what the effect actually is 
on the ground-glass or in a print. 
The first thing to remember is, that 
with a quarter-plate hand camera, and 
this is by far the most popular size 
nowadays, depth of focus need not 
trouble us at all until we come to 1п- 
clude subjects that are comparatively 
near to us. If we look at print No.1 
we shall see that it is sharp all over, the 
nearest portion, the drinking trough, 
and the trees in the distance all being 
quite as sharp as anyone would desire 
them to be. This subject was exposed 
in a camera held in the hand, and with 
an aperture of F/8. ‘The nearest part 
of the view was about 30 ft. away from 
the camera. 
The camera used on this occasion 
was provided with a focussing adjust- 
ment, and the pointer was adjusted to 
the focussing scale just a trifle short 
of the “infinity ” mark. This, of course, 
means that the nearer objects were 
slightly better defined than they would 
have been had the pointer been set to 
infinity, while the loss of definition 1n 
the extreme distance was so slight as 
to be negligible. A rule is thus sug- 
gested for this class of subject, and, in- 
deed, most subjects of an average 
character— namely, adjust the scale so 
as to help the nearer and more pro- 
minent objects. There is frequently in 
our English climate a suggestion, if not 


more, of haze, and this prevents a 
slight lack of definition from being so 
apparent in the distance as it would 
be in the more clearly illuminated fore- 
ground objects. 

A great many cameras are in every- 
day use which are not provided with 
any focussing adjustment. The lens is 
simply fixed once and for all at a de- 
finite distance from the plate or film, 
and this distance is usually such a one 
as we have already mentioned—a dis- 
tance which gives a sharply defined 
image of objects at, say, twenty-five 
fcet from the camera, and leaves the 
extreme distance just slightly out of 
focus. Such an adjustment, 
made permanently, is found to 
be the most suited for all- 
round photography. The user 
of a "fixed focus" camera, 
however, must bear in mind 
that the lens of his instrument 
is not any better than, or dif- 
ferent really in any way from, 
that fitted to the focussing 
camera of some other worker. 
Indeed, “fixed focus” instru- 
ments are usually provided 
with a very inexpensive single 
lens, working at a maximum 
aperture of F/11. As we saw 
from our diagrams the other 
day, the smaller the stop the 
greater the depth, and as a 
little increase of depth is very 
important when there is no 


focussing adjustment, most 
fixed-focus instruments have 
the maximum aperture of F/11. 


We are anxious to make this point 
very clear, because never a week 
passes but we receive negatives or 
prints showing that their producers 
have attempted near subjects, such as 
portraits of children playing in the 
garden, the distance from subject to 
camera being so short that the image 
is very blurred. It is a very common 
error among the uninitiated to suppose 
that because the camera is a fixed-focus 
camera everything wil be in focus. 
Qualify this by adding, everything 
beyond, say, twenty-five feet, and we 
at once have a practical working basis. 


. DEPTH OF FOCUS AND FIXED-FOCUS CAMERAS. 


It is worth while noting in this con- 
nection, however, that when with a 
fixed-focus camera it is desired to 
photograph nearer objects, it may be 
done by using what are sometimes, not 
very wisely, called magnifiers, or sup- 
plementary lenses. Such lenses are 
readily obtainable, and may be attached 
to most makes of camera. They are 
in reality eye-glasses for the camera. 
The fixed-focus instrument is like a 
man with long sight, in that it gives a 
well-defined or sharp image of the 
more distant objects. In order to see 
near things closely, the long-sighted 
man puts on a pair of spectacles, the 


lenses of which are positive, or mag- 
nifying. That is, they are thicker in 
the centre than at the edges. The sup- 
plementary lenses for the fixed-focus 
camera are positive or magnifying 
lenses also (hence the name magnifiers, 
which, however, suggests a magnified 


image), and they enable a sharply-de- 


fined image to be obtained for the ob- 
ject at their own particular distance. 
It may be interesting to some of our 
readers to remind them that the rule 
is that the lens should have the same 
focal length as the distance at which 
the object is which it is desired to focus 
sharply. Thus, suppose our fixed-focus 
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instrument gives a sharp picture for 
everything up to twenty-five feet from 
the camera, and we wish to be able to 
take groups or horses at 15, 10, and 6 ft. 


we must procure three spectacle lenses 
having foci of 15, 10, and 6 feet, and 
mount these in some convenient way 
in front of the camera lens. But as we 
have already suggested, the simplest 
method is to obtain the fitting ready 
for attachment to the front of the 
camera. 

We ought to add that when such a 
supplementary lens is in use objects 
beyond 15, 10, or 6 feet, as the case 
may be, will not be in focus as they 
would be were the extra lens not in 
position, and the effect will be similar 
to that obtained by focussing in the 


No. 4. 


ordinary way with focussing adjustment 
camera. 
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Now let us turn to our illustrations 
again, and we shall learn something 
more of what depth means, and of the 
effects of which we have been talking. 


In fig. 2 we have the same subject as 
in fig. r, but with the addition of the 
horsed van. We see, however, that the 
whole of the print is sufficiently well 
defined, is, in fact, quite sharp. Now, 
if we look at print No. 3 we shall see 
that by approaching much nearer to 
the trough, in order to obtain a larger 
scale image of the drinking horse, we 
have got the horse and trough quite 
out of focus, although the distant trees 
across the road are still sharp. This is 
exactly the effect so often seen when 
fixed-focus cameras have been used for 
photographing near objects without 
the addition of magni- 
fiers. Those of our 
readers who have been 
getting this kind of re- 
sult will now be enabled 
to avoid it in future, and 
one or two experimental 
exposures will soon show 
how near the nearest ob- 
ject may be allowed. 
No. 4 shows the same 
subject, or another very 
similar, photographed 
with the focussing cor- 
rectly done. It will now 
be seen that the horse 
is sharp while the dis- 
tance is unsharp, but it 
will be conceded that 
with such a subject un- 
sharpness of the dis- 
advantage, rather than 
This is the effect which 


tance is an 
otherwise. 
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would be obtained by the use of the 
magnifier attached to the fixed-focus 
camera. | 

This subject is one which, whether 


No. 3. 


with a hand camera or a stand 
camera, would require a fairly short 
exposure, on account of movement of 
the subject itself. Hence any stopping 
down below, say, F/11, would be 
scarcely practicable. Even in a very 
good light and with a plate of medium 
rapidity such a subject would need 
about a tenth of a second at F/11. To 
stop down in order to get better de- 
finition of the distant trees (see print 
No. 4) would therefore entail such an 
exposure as would be likely to show 
movement. With subjects where greater 
sharpness of both near and distant ob- 
jects is desired, however, stopping 
down must be resorted to, and corre- 
spondingly longer exposures given. 
With the average fixed-focus camera 
provided with possibly only one instan- 
taneous speed, this means time expo- 
sure. 

Many of the hints in this lesson 
have been prompted by some prints 
we have just been examining, and 
amongst them аге several portraits 
which have obviously been taken with 
time exposures with the camera held 
in the hand! An expert may give half 
a second with an automatic shutter, 
but it is doubtful if anyone could do 
so where one movement was needed 
to open and another to close the 
shutter. If a stand is not at hand, the 
camera should be held firmly down on 
to a large box or a good high stool, in 
order that it may be immovable while 
the time exposure is given. 
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HE two little pictures on this page 
remind one of the old proposition 
in logic, “АП men are animals, but all 


animals are not men." To apply this 
according to the philosophy of the im- 
mortal Captain Cuttle, we might say: 
“It is always desirable to photograph 
figures in natural attitude, and at a 
moment when they are unconscious of 
being photographed, ёи; all natural atti- 
tudes are not pictorial, graceful, or 
desirable, nor 18 every unconscious 
expression acceptable.” We mention this 
topic again because so many beginners 
imagine that if the model looks natural a 
"picture" must result. But there is no 
"must" in these conditions. It is a case 
of may, or may not. 

Now, in these two little child studies 
both workers have quite rightly aimed at 
getting childlike and unconsciously as- 
sumed poses and expressions. This 1s 
the first step in the right direction, би! 
it is not always the only step required. 
It is a case of may or may not be pic- 
torial. We have only to study children 
at play when they do not know they are 
being watched, to learn in a few minutes 
that some of their poses are far more 
acceptable, i.e. pictorial, than others, 
though all may be natural in the larger 
sense. 


А.-“А SNAIL, A SNAIL!” By thos. J. Carr. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful! 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 


First, take the case of example A. Both 
figures are quite natural in pose and ex- 
pression. The figure to our left is alert, 
but the pose is awkward. He is too far 
away from the other figure to group 
quite pleasantly. A second later, and he 
would probably have moved a little nearer 
to the object of interest, 
and so very likely have 
given better grouping. 
Thus опе learns the 
lesson that it is not 
always wise to take the 
first chance. True, by 
waiting we may or may 
not get something 
better. But unless we 
feel pretty well satisfied 
that we are not likely to 
get anything better it is 
generally preferable to 
“wait and see.” 

In the case of B the 
pose is so nearly being 
quite good that it was 
the best plan to adopt 
to make the exposure 
before the position or 
expression became 
strained. 

In this instance (B) 
we see the advantage of 
very simple accessories 
and background. All this greatly aids 
in keeping our interest round about the 
figure. Technically, the print is some- 
what heavy and solid in the shadows and 
darks. The trousers, for instance, are 
too much like a flat, black silhouette. 
The print before us 1s on a paper of the 
gaslight order, but probably a matt-sur- 
face bromide paper, with a well-diluted 
developer, would give a softer effect. 

Returning to example A, we here see 
an illustration of the difficulties facing us 
when dealing with natural surroundings. 
Thus the nearer part of the luxurious 
grassy bank is “natural” enough. But 
its superabundant detail of leaves, 
flowers, etc.—some parts catching and 
reflecting the sky light, other parts coming 
strongly dark—tends to arrest the eye 
and weaken our interest in the figures. 
All this, be it admitted, is a necessary 
part of the subject, and cannot be 
omitted. Our course, then, is to do what 
we can to subdue this contending feature. 
In a case of this kind the thing to do is 
first to retouch the over-strong shadow 
parts of the negative so that they will not 
come quite so dark; then to make an 
enlargement on  matt-surface bromide 
paper, and work on the print with pencils 
or brush subduing the light; finally, 
from this enlargement a new negative is 
made, which may require a little further 
delicate retouching. 

Now, let not the young reader rush 


B. — FASCINATED. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


away with the idea that he is to obliterate 
every shadow and every strong dark. 
This would be labour in vain, resulting 
in a hopeless travesty of nature as well 
as art. Our aim is to simplify, not 
caricature. Be it noticed that our eye 1s 


first caught by the scratchy-patchy lights 


By Walter Harrop. 


and darks (chiefly the lights) which are 
close to the margins of the print. The 
chief offenders are those to have first 
attention. Next, the most blurred parts 
call for such retouching as will render 
them less noticeable. The general aim 
is to do only just as much retouching (on 
negative or print), and no more, than is 
enough, to keep this liny and spotty part 
from contending harmfully with the 
figures. Technically the enlargement 
from which this reproduction was made 
errs on the chalky, harsh, high-light side, 
pointing to ап  over-developed negative 
which has been cut rather short in the 
exposure. It is quite likely that a rather 
softer result could be obtained by giving 
rather more printing exposure and the 
use of a soft-working developer such as 
metol. 


The attention of new readers 15 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by weck on this 


page. In addition, all prints sent in 


to the Weekly Competitions—when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 


are criticised free. 
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A SKI-ING PARTY AT ST. MORITZ. 


See “Cinema Notes." page 2. 
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EVENING ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


By CHARLES JOB. 
The original, a carbon print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. (See page 721.) 
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As already announced, the fourth Empire Number of 
Tue A. P. AND Р. М. will be published next week. 
Since these special issues were in- 
augurated in the spring of 1910, they 
have not only gained steadily in 
favour, but have kept up their repu- 
tation as being the finest productions in the history 
of photographic journalism. Next week's issue will 
contain a great number of fine illustrations and extra 
literary matter of a topical character, in addition to 
special articles dealing with novelties, and readers can 
depend upon getting a remarkable twopennyworth. АП 
classes of photographers will be catered for, from the 
beginner who is about to use a camera for the first 
time this season, to the advanced pictorial worker. Our 
readers abroad also will find matter of special interest 
to them in this issue. Orders for extra copies should, 
however, be placed at once, as on previous occasions 
the edition has generally been sold out immediately 
on publication. 


THE “A. P." 
ZMPIRE NUMBER. 
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For the climax of rigour in the setting up of official 
restrictions against photography, one must go, appa- 
rently, to the countries on the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic. "This does not apply 
so much to Montenegro as to the Austrian 
possessions, including Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, Croatia, and, above all, Dalmatia. Mr. F. G. 
Newmarch's recent lecture at the Royal Photographic 
Society on a trip taken through thesc countries last year 
made it plain that the officials of the Austrian Govern- 
ment live in perpetual dread of the camera. Particu- 
larly are the regulations stringent in and around 
Cattaro, which would be the point of incandescence in 
any war in which Austria was involved. Cattaro, in 
spite of its fine scenery, probably offers a more sternly 
closed door to photographers than any other place in 
Europe. In the case of Pola, too, another important 
naval base, photography is forbidden, and anyone seen 
with a camera on the deck of a steamer within ten miles 
of Pola is liable to arrest. Notices are posted up on 
the Adriatic boats that photographers must on no 
account whatever use their cameras along the greater 
part of the Adriatic coast. 


FORBIDDEN 
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Readers! Prints Criticised . 
The Weekly Competition 


Illustrations ; — 
—'' Evening on the South Downs," by 


Charles Job - - p.217 
—'' Frost-iaden Branches, St. Beaten- 
burg,” by Donald McLeish - f£. 218 
-t Morning Sunshine,” by A. Humphries 
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—' A Country Lane,” by Dr. Stefano 


Bricarellt - . 2 - 2.227 
—" Lady with Furs," by J.Goodwin p. 228 
—* Sun and Wind,” by Jose Echague 229 
—'' The Fruit Stall, Luce ne," by harles 
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It is practically impossible, if Mr. Newmarch’s ex- 
perience is to be taken as general, to obtain photo- 
graphic permits for the Balkan 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PERMITS countries before leaving Lon- 
IN THE BALKANS. don. On arrival in certain 
Balkan towns permits are only 
to be obtained after a great deal of red-tapeism, and 
probably the delay of a day or two. At Mostar, the 
capital of Herzegovina, they have a convenient plan 
by which they give to the photographer, along with the 
permit, a map of the town coloured in red and blue. 
In the red parts he may make no exposures whatever; 
in the blue ones he may do so under certain restrictions. 
Even in a place in Bosnia which was little more than 
a village, Mr. Newmarch found himself haled before the 
court, which fortunately happened to be sitting, for 
making some innocent exposures, but was ultimately 
discharged. In Montenegro the photographer is com- 
paratively unhampered, but the first object in Austrian 
territory across the frontier from Montenegro is a 
placard announcing all kinds of pains and penalties for 
the photographer. 
e е Ф 
Arising out of Mr. Moore’s short article оп his use 
of the telephoto lens, and our comments on this article 
(February 17th last), we pub- 
THE TELEPHOTO LENS [ished last week two interesting 
AND SWING BACK. letters, one from Mr. Ernest 
Marriage and the other from 
Messrs. E. A. Reeve and G. R. Reeve. Both of these 
letters deal with an aspect of the case rather outside 
the instance cited by Mr. Moore, as they are devoted 
to a consideration of what would have happened if Mr. 
Moore had used the swing back with his telephoto 
lens; but Mr. Moore had not a swing back, and the 
special conditions referred to by our correspondents did 
not step in. In short, as far as Mr. Moore's case goes, 
no special quality of the telephoto lens is concerned, 
as, from the same standpoint, with an ordinary lens of 
similar focus, and an identical adjustment of the 
camera, he would have obtained the same result. Every 
student of photographic optics now realises that there 
are difficulties and complications in connection with the 
use of the swing back in conjunction with a telephoto- 
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graphic lens or a lens like the old orthoscopic lens of 
Petzval, and these complications and difficulties become 
more and more pronounced as the magnification is 
greater. The reason of this is obvious, as the negative 
back of the lens makes the rays diverge sharply, form- 
ing the trunk of a more obtuse-angled cone; and if the 
swing back cuts into the base of this cone, the swing 
produces a disproportionally great effect, or a greater 
effect than it would if the rays diverged evenly from a 
distance corresponding to the focal length of the lens. 
Fortunately, it is not very often necessary to use a 
swing back in the case of long-focus work, hence the 
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HE tenth annual Scottish National 
Photographic Salon, promoted by the 
Scottish Photographic Federation, was 
opened on Saturday, March 1, in the Art 
Gallery of the Museum at Paisley by Mr. A. F. 
Craig. On the preceding evening a private 
view and conversazione took place in the 
gallery, when Dr. Ferguson, president of the Federation, re- 
ceived the guests. After the reception tea was served, the even- 
ing being devoted to an excellent musical programme. An exhi- 
bition of lantern slides was given on Saturday evening, and on 
Monday Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., delivered his lecture on 
Marine Photography, illustrated by lantern slides, before a large 
audience in the hall of the Paisley Philosophical Institution. 

From the 775 entries submitted to the board of selection 
(Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Archibald Cochrane, and C. F. Inston) 
299 pictures have been hung. 

These агг almost entirely mounted оп white or light 
mounts, and framed with a narrow frame—the effect gives a 
lightness and brightness to the gallery in marked contrast to the 
sombreness of photographic exhibitions some years ago. 

The walls of the gallery are covered with selt-coloured hessian, 
which is divided into panels by strips of white wood, while along 
the top of the draped space runs a narrow shelf sufhciently 
separating the picture space from the vacant wall space above. 

The north wall is entirely given up to the one-man show by 
the editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. These pictures (thirty-four 
in all) have been specially prepared by Mr. Mortimer; they are 
all on white mounts, and framed with narrow white frames, and, 
so that they may be educative as well as eye-pleasing, they are 
printed in practically all the different processes now employed. 

For the first time in its history, over-seas Scots are at the 
national show. Canada is represented by a landscape, while 
India has two pictures of native life. Of the latter * The 
Gossips" is noticeable for the manner in which the figures, 
though small, dominate the setting. 

The home workers have sent of their best, and, while there 
may be no epoch-making works, the general quality is high, and 
there is an absence of work that one would have wished away. 

J. Craig Annan, one of the board of selection, is represented 
by a virile portrait of *R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Esq.," that 
occupies the position of honour on the north wall. Just as one 
enters the main gallery is a delightful group, “Flowers,” by 
John Moffat, Edinburgh, sound in technique and satisfactory 
in composition; Peter Orr, Govan, has this year scored a 
distinct triumph in “On the Braes o' Gleniffer,” a big picture, 
spacey, with convincing perspective. Close beside it is another, 
“Dark Loch-na-Garr,” by R. B. Penman, Edinburgh, similar in 
theme, but in a more dramatic mood. W. C. S. Fergusson, 
Glasgow, is strongly represented with a dozen pictures in his 
favourite medium, bromoil, all attention compelling. 

James /McKissack, Glasgow, is strongly represented with 
typical pictures. His * The Castle on the Wormitz " is worthy of 
study; viewed some little distance away it assumes a reality 
unrevealed at a close inspection. 

Of his eight pictures Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, will probably 
be best remembered by * The Auld Brig, Dumfries," good, clean 
technique, with a wonderful quality in the distance. 
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The Scottish Photographic Salon. ee 


By Our Special Correspondent. 


March 10, 1013. 


above-mentioned slight disability of the telephoto lens 
does not cause much inconvenience in actual practice. 
When, however, architectural details at a considerable 
height are to be photographed, it is often almost essen- 
tial to use the swing back; and in such cases it will not 
do to merely set the back vertical, but a visual com- 
promise must be made for the errors in the various planes. 
Mr. Ernest Marriage was, we believe, the first to call 
attention to the special behaviour of telephoto lenses 
when the swing back is used, and this he did in a com- 
munication to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER nearly ten 
years ago (December 31st, 1903, pages 334-5-6). 
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There is a fine, juicy quality in “On the Tyne,” by J. B. 
Johnston, Edinburgh, though the perspective of the river's bank 
is not quite convincing. “Winter Reigneth O’er the Land," by 
John Kelso, Paisley, is a delightfully delicate winter scene, the 
distance being veiled, not obscured, in a real wintry haze. The 
medieval atmosphere is well suggested in “Amsterdam,” one of 
fourteen pictures—the record number by опе exhibitor— 
accepted from the camera of Robert Ure, Glasgow. The charac- 
ter, if it may be so described, of the trees is truthfully por- 
trayed in “The Fir Wood,” by M. Fraser Black, London. “An 
Irish Beauty,” fragile as a piece of rare china, is one of the most 
entrancing portraits, and reflects the artistry of Wm. W. Weir, 
Glasgow. J. M. Whitehead, Alva, is represented by a quartette, 
and when they are described as typical “Whiteheads” eulogy 


can no further go. “The Close of a Winter Day,” by John G. ' 


Low, Kirkcaldy, and “A Winter Landscape,” by J. B. Ferguson. 
Arran, both convince by the truthfulness of their rendition. 
Miss Stella Malcolm, Edinburgh, has an unusual but none the 
less pleasing lighting in “The Bridge.” “Departing Day,” by 
W. H. Wilson, Glasgow, so well fulfils its mission that it has 
earned for its author this season a sheaf of awards. 

The problem of artificial lighting in the open has been satis- 
factorily grappled with by A. H. Watson, Glasgow, in “The 
Royal Bank—Night.” Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh, has infused a 
fine quality into his portrayal of the graceful old lady who 
forms the model of “A Scottish Nonagenarian.” There is a 
delightful rhythm of flowing lines in “The Bathing Place,” by 
Wm. Howat, Glasgow; while the almost opalescent charm of 
“Hunset Mill,” by R. B. Penman, cannot fail to captivate. 

There is only one colour print, namely, “Study of Apples,” 
by J. Riley, Dundee, but the colour is inclined to garishness. 

“A Great Industry,” by J. Currie, Glasgow, presents with an 
almost brutal assertiveness the smoke and unbeauty of labour. 
Robert Milne, the Salon secretary, in spite of his many labours, 
has had a spasm of bromoil, and “The Old Town, Whitby,” of 
good quality, is best of a trio. “The Bastion,” by Hector 
Murchison, London, is an assertive bit of work, unusual in sub- 
ject and bold in treatment. Robert Marshall, Grangemouth, in 
“Ancient Doorway,” has a fine rendering of stonework in a 
much-photographed doorway. Miss K. M. Alexander, Glasgow, 
is the first lady to gain the honour of reproduction in the cata- 
logue, her poetic “Whither has it Fled, the Visionary Gleam?” 
having gained the approval of the selectors. 

“The Quayside—Night,” by John Baird, Glasgow, is a tour 
de force; the lines of the foreground girder form a frame that 
enshrines a shimmering picture of that iridescent vapour that 
is seen by the seeing eye in the confines of labour centres. 

“Princes Street,” by Viscount Maitland, is a night picture of 
Edinburgh’s show street, in a startling shade of blue, with the 
lights picked out in yellow. 

Our space compels pause; but a last picture, by W. Ford 
Ranken, Edinburgh, must be named. It is a dainty picture of 
innocence, a nude, chubby baby beside a pool, illustrating 
a passage in Kingsley’s “Water Babies.” : 

Congratulations are due to all concerned in the organisation 
of the Salon, especially to Mr. Robert Milne, the hard-working 
and enthusiastic secretary. The exhibition remains open until 
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for this country. 

reasonable hope that even this 
year the record may not be 
broken, and the approach of spring 
will tempt forth the amateur photo- 
grapher in his thousands to use the 
new camera, or to renew his 
acquaintance with the old one. 

On more than one occasion during last season we 
specially dwelt on the desirability of rendering sunlight 
in photography. The autumn exhibitions bore good 
fruit, as a result of the seeds of advice sown earlier in 
the year in this connection, and a general feeling for 
brighter, sunnier subjects has been apparent in many 
workers' productions—workers who had previously 
depended largely on gloomy renderings of indistinct 
subjects as a transcript of nature. 

At the present time of year, after the fogs and 
slush of winter—to say nothing of the indifferent 
samples of weather experienced during the past 
summer !—it is not surprising that we see in the sun- 
shine and freshness of everything the dominant note 
of spring. Тһе near approach of the Easter holiday, 
too, will make our readers anxious to be up and 
doing. At the moment of writing, the keen, fresh 
air of a glorious sunny morning blows in at the 
open window; the birds and the buds all bear witness 
to nature's awakening. Maybe, by the time these 
lines are in print, the landscape—now rapidly cover- 
ing with a film of tender green—wil be hidden 
beneath a mantle of snow or deluged with rain. 
But a memory of previous Eastertides gives hope of 
a fine spell of weather, and we venture to hope 
that sunshine may figure in many a picture taken 
by the enthusiastic amateur during the first holiday 
of the year. 

Cold winds there may be, the final little fling of 
a winter displaced from its position; but the general 
characteristic of our spring pictures should be the 
promise of the coming summer rather than the 
memory of the winter gone. 

To render spring sunshine effectively, getting due 
contrast without harshness in the shadows, and with- 
out losing the delicate gradations in the brightly 
lighted portions—that is our technical problem, and 
It 1$ a problem largely solved by the judicious selec- 
tion of our plate or film. In the late summer and 
autumn, when the sunlight is very yellow in charac- 
ter, an orthochromatic plate is almost essential if its 
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brilliance is to be recorded. In the spring the light 
iS more actinic, and the sunshine is frequently 
better rendered on an ordinary plate. Still, 
nothing will be lost by using a colour-sensitive 
plate, and one is always ready for those subjects 
which demand its aid. The selection of a 
plate or film with a good scale of gradation 
Is an important point, for full exposure is necessary 
if the shadows are to be transparent and luminous. 
Liberal coating of the emulsion naturally tends to 
latitude and good gradation, and plates or films which 
fix out rapidly in a hypo bath of normal strength should 
be rejected in favour of those which fix more slowly. 
Rapid ortho. plates and a yellow filter will certainly 
be necessary for doing justice to spring blossoms. 
Rapid, because the exposure must be kept as short as 
possible, on account of movement; while the filter needs 
to be fairly deep in order to differentiate the pale 
blossoms and the blue sky. Неге, however, the pre- 
sence or absence of sunlight will make a great difference. 


MORNING SUNSHINE. 
Awarded a Beginner's Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


Ву А. HUMPHRIES. 
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If the sun is shining strongly on the white blossoms, it 
is sometimes possible to get a fairly good rendering 
against blue sky on an ordinary plate or an ortho. plate 
without a screen, but should the light be weak or flat, 
a screen becomes a necessity. Indeed—as has been 
pointed out on previous occasions—it is quite possible 
to simulate the appearance of sunlight in a landscape by 
full or over-correction when no direct sunlight has been 
present. On a quite dull day, for instance, the employ- 
ment of a panchromatic plate and deep filter will produce 
an extremelv sunny result. 
Some Sunny Pictures. 

In this issue of THE A. P. several pictures are repro- 
duced that depend for their motive largely upon sunlight. 
On pages 227 and 230, for instance, are reproduced 
two pictures—prints receiving awards in THE A. P. 
Weekly Competition. In the first example, we have a 
subject ordinary in itself. Imagine this without the 
magical touch of sunlight it records so excellently ! 
Think how uninteresting and flat it would be! Yet the 
presence of the shadows and lights has pulled the com- 
position together and made the complete whole a thing 
of beauty that bears looking at again and again. In 
the print on page 230 the sunlight, although not playing 
so important a part in making the picture, undoubtedly 
helps both the interest and the composition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
کڪ‎ expressed by correspondents. 


THE KODOID PLATE. 


Sig,—lt was not until I read the correspondence in THE A. Р. 
that I was aware of the possibility that Kodoids might be with- 
drawn from the market, and when I read the news I felt con- 
siderably perturbed, because these plates have proved so great a 
boon in the past. 

To those of us who have roamed about Continental places, 
exposing hundreds of plates which have eventually been con- 
verted into lantern slides for the pleasure of others, the con- 
templation of perspiring pilgrimages with the dreadful cargo of 
glass, and the trepidation of possible breakage, 1s one not to be 
lightly looked upon. The immeasurable advantage of being 
able to remove the cards and throw them away, packing a gross 
of films into a few boxes, and leaving room for the necessary 
stock of small presents, is one which is familiar to many of us. 
On the technical side the qualifications of the films are just as 
great, and Kodoids can stand against any plate for ease of work- 
ing and general efficiency. | 

The right step for the Kodak people to take is not to withdraw 
the films, but to advertise them properly. There are thousands 
of amateurs in the country who are in ignorance of the resources 
of photography, and who must be “caught” by judicious adver- 
tising if a wider market is desired. At present the ordinary 
amateur too often allows himself to be tyrannised over by the 
dealer, who sedulously thrusts certain brands (I might say “a 
certain brand”) down his throat, conveying the impression that 
nothing else is worth considering. 

The Kodak Company must not capitulate so easily; it is not 
worthy of them, and it is not fair to educated photographers, who 
have a need of the best they can do.—Yours, etc., 


Liscard. EDWIN W. BRIGG. 


SIR,—I have never used the Kodoid plate for the simple reason 
that, prior to the correspondence in your columns, I did not 
know of its existence. Evidently it was an excellent plate—or 
rather film—and were it to be placed on the market again I 
should certainly use it, as would, no doubt, many others, did 
they know of it, for I notice from time to time queries in your 
“In Reply” page as to how a flat film can be adapted to ап 
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Mr. Charles Job's beautiful rendering of evening, 
reproduced on the front page this week, gives another 
version of sunlight altogether. Here we have the last 
rays of the setting sun recorded as they glow in the 
western sky. The gleam of light on the sheeps' backs, 
and the silhouettes against the sky, all make for a force- 
ful composition, depending for its effect on the massing 
of the shadows rather than the high lights or half tones. 

Two somewhat similar treatments of high light and 
shadow to suggest brilliant sunlight are given in the 
pictures on page 229 and the last page. Неге contrast 
is relied upon to tell the tale, and, unless well handled— 
as they are in these examples—there is always the 
danger of harshness and spottiness in the results. 

A picture of brilliant sunlight, but in a very different 
key, is the beautiful snow picture by Mr. Donald 
McLeish on page 218. Here, although there are several 
spots of strong dark shadows which afford emphasis, 
the general tone is light and dainty, and only an exact 
knowledge of the technical requirements of the case 
could have secured such perfect tonal gradations. Inci- 
dentallv, the fact that this worker has stated that he 
does not use orthochromatic plates for his pictures bears 
out our remarks made earlier in this article, that white 
subjects in bright sunlight can frequently be adequately 
rendered on an огс'пагу plate. 


—— 


ordinary dark slide. At home and abroad it is difficult to go far 
without having Kodak roll films and film packs brought to one's 
notice, but of the Kodoid plate never a word. Car it be that 
the Kodoid was considered antagonistic to the sale of film packs? 
If so, I would point out that, to very many of us, the film pack 
is prohibitive in cost, and we must therefore fall back upon glass 
plates made by other firms if we cannot have the Kodoid. I 
sincerely hope that the makers will reconsider their decision, and 
have no doubt that, if the plate is “pushed ” to even a moderate 
extent, there will be a sufficient sale to justify its manufacture. 
Your correspondence, and the many testimonials it contains, 
should in itself suffice to give it a good start off.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W. G. T. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE BROMOIL PROCESS. 


SIR,—TI think the suggestion of your correspondent “G. T. L.,” 
in “A. P." of February 24, is in every way an excellent one. 
Personally I am convinced that the majority of bromoil prints 
turned out are very far from being the results deliberately aimed 
at. At some stage in preparation the unknown has entered into 
the matter and influenced the resulting print more than all the 
preconceived notions of the manipulator. This should not be 
so in the case of a process universally extolled for its elasticity 
in the way of controlling results. I thereiore hope that a 
vigorous correspondence will result, and that workers will relate 
their experiences and record their failures and successes. 

Much useful data will be gained. But, in order that the 
greatest benefit may result, I think that correspondents should 
mention the kind of paper and the bleaching bath used, whether 
the latter was fresh, or had been used before, whether an acid 
bath had been used, and, as far as possible, what temperatures 
the various baths had been worked at. I say nothing about 
developer used, or fixing bath (i.e. whether acid or not), ause 
in my own experience these do not matter. Perhaps a note of 
the ink used might also be helpful. 

In no other photographic process is there, I suppose, such a 
wide diversity of ways of accomplishing, more or less, some sort 
of a result which will pass muster as a *controlled? print. 
Some workers are satisfied with a print which can only be inked 
up by actual thumping with a 4 oz. brush. I have seen this 
done at a so-called bromoil demonstration, which I attended in 
the hope of learning something. Where does delicacy of control 
come in if the ink has to be hammered into the gelatine in this 
way? A perfectly prepared print should ink up readily under 
gentle pressure, and “hopping,” as it is called, should be avoided 
as much as possible. When the image requires to be thumped 
out, there is something wrong. Perhaps the comparison of 
experiences will help the production of this perfect result with 
more consistency ASH. Ux. 

Woodford. 
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By BENJAMIN 


HE winter months truly 
| mean the slack season for 
the nature photographer, of 
all people; for, really, after all 
is said and done, there is but little to induce him to 
refrain from packing up his camera, dark slides, and 
tripod at the fall of the year, and putting them away out 
of sight and mind until the sunny days come once more, 
and nature again robes herself in green, unless it be the 
thought that his collection of photographs may be enriched 
by the addition of a series of snow scenes or hoar-frost 
studies, without which, by the way, no nature photographer’s 
album should be considered complete. 

Usually, however, the pity is that we, as photographers, 
have to mourn over the fact that we enjoy very little of this 
class of weather, and, as often as not, even if the land is held 
in the grip of frost, or the earth does put on her snowy 
mantle, all trace of it has disappeared before one can seize 
an opportunity for getting out with the camera. As the 
winter passes, however, and what little frost and snow we 
have vanishes to give place to mist and heavy rains, which 
fill the ponds and dykes to the brim, then is the time, above 
all others, when the amateur is tempted sorely to forego 
photography and all connected with it for a few weeks. 

But before coming to this decision, let me suggest the 
formation of a collection of something that appears quite 
early in the year, and something which can, indeed, be 
obtained at no other period, save the opening of the year, 
ie. the flowers or catkins of our native trees, which are 
sometimes spoken of in all truth as spring's messengers ; and 
surely no more befitting appellation could be given. These 
can readily be obtained from February onward, and when 
a number of species are shown on a page of one's album 
under some such title as that appearing at the head of this 
article, they later claim more than a passing interest from 
anyone through whose hands the album may happen to pass. 
Again, if a page be devoted to the life-story of a certain 
tree or shrub, then certainly the very first picture should 
be that showing the catkins, flowers, or bursting buds. 
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Flowers of Ash. 
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A Delightful Branch of Nature Work for the Early Part of the Year. 
HANLEY. 


Flowers of Wych Elm. 
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As indicated, the weather at this season is, unfortunately, 
sometimes unsuitable for outdoor work, but here we have a 
branch of study which can best be undertaken at home or 
in the studio, for it is desirable to show the catkins or flowers 
quite clearly ; and, in order to do this satisfactorily, the sub 
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Catkins of Alder, showing old cones of previous year. 


ject must be made to stand out well, which result can only 
be obtained by the employment of a suitable background. | 
It may be argued that the subjects will all be exhausted 
in one afternoon's study, but such is not at all the case. 
There are far more species than one might imagine at first 
sight. Take the case of the catkin-bearing trees, and we 
find the hazel, alder, black, white, and Lombardy poplar, 
aspen, black willow, white willow, sallow, etc. Then the 
common trees all have their flowers, although probably not 
one person in twenty 
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much better than a large branch. Then one should take 
into consideration the fact that small branches or twigs are 
much more easily carried, especially if one be out for a good 


Female Catkins of Sallow. 


long ramble, and likely to come across quite a number of 
species. 

Just a word as to the background and plates 

The former should be either pale grey, or, in the case 
of some species, dull black; personally, I use the latter in 
all cases where the yellow or light-coloured pollen is required 
to be shown up clearly. The plates should be those of the 
oithochromatic kind, and as light is none too plentiful at 
these times, the non-filter varieties give one a decided 
advantage. Needless to say, it is advisable to bring the 


Male Catkins 
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whole of the portion to be portrayed into sharp focus, other- 
wise the fuzzy effect will altogether spoil the result. 
In order to prevent the subject moving whilst being photo- 


Catkins of Aspen. 


of Sallow. 


graphed, I have found that an ordinary glass jar, firmly 
filled with wet sand, is a great help. The twigs can be 
inserted and firmly secured in any desired position, and, if 
necessary, the jar can be laid on its side, in order that a 
twig which grew naturally in a horizontal direction may 
not be photographed in a perpendicular position; for it 
should always be borne in mind that, if the photograph i is to 
be a “nature ’ picture, then the subject must be posed in 
a natural way, otherwise the very aim for which the photo- 
graph is being taken is defeated. 


THE SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


EW people will be found to dispute the very high position 
that the South London Photographic Society has won for 
itself in the matter of its exhibition, which has steadily grown 
in importance as the years have passed, until it occupies its 
present pre-eminence. Few societies in the kingdom can point 
to the fact that they have gathered together as many as 60,000 
people to see photographs, yet such is the record of this society. 
The twenty-fifth annual exhibition was opened at the South 
London Art Gallery on Saturday, March 1, and the exhibits 
total over 600, in addition to those frames which were pre- 
viously rejected by the selection committee. This year there 
were so many entries in the open class, and so much excellent 
work sent from abroad, that the committee were compelled to 
reserve the whole of the large gallery for that section alone, and 
to relegate the members’ classes to the adjoining vestibule. 
There is a fine collection of work of an international character 
in d n great gallery. More than half the work shown there 1s 
foreign, and 1s sent by representatives of ten nations. In fact, 
it is seldom at a suburban exhibition that such varied and high- 
class foreign work 15 to be seen, and it will be worth the while 
of the London photographer to run over to Peckham to view 
the collection. 

Amongst the names of well-known foreign exhibitors we find 
Peter Oettel and Hans Rudolfi, of Berlin; Madame D'Ora, and 
several members of the Vienna Camera Club; Hugo Weiss, 
Béla, and Rosenberg, from Hungary: besides prominent 


exhibitors of Spain, Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, and 
America. Amongst English exhibitors the names of J. C. and 
Miss Warburg; Gideon Clark, president of the South London 


society: S. L. 
Marcus 

The 
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Coulthurst, hon. sec. of the Manchester C. С. ; 
Adams, and Horace Jackson are noticeable. 
valls of the Art Gallery are covered in a quiet 
shows up the pictures to advantage There are 
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groups of pictures on each of the two long walls. On the right, 
as one enters, a light panel is flanked by dark ones, while on 
the left the reverse arrangement pertains, and a dark panel is 
set off by lighter ones. The colour work is advantageously 
displayed on one wall, and in one group by itself. 

In the local classes, E. Pady is well to the front, and gains 
recognition for two of his prints, while it is satisfactory to 
notice that three ladies score in their own society. In the 
excursion class there are some noticeable pictures. Any photo- 
grapher knows the difficulty of doing good work in such condi- 
tions, and the more credit is due for good pictorial results. A 
notable example of skill in this direction is W. H. Pickwell, who 
scores with two excellent pictures, * Twilight " and « Birch 
Catkins.” Several admirable examples are shown in the 
scientific section. 

A short but excellent lecture course has been ere in con- 
nection with the exhibition. Saturday, March 8, the president, 
Mr. Gideon Clark, very appropriately lectured on * South London 
Excursions," and set forth the advantages of belonging to that 
excellent society. On Saturday, March 15, Mr. C. H. Oakden, 
a past president, deals with “A Holiday with the Camera," and 
on Wednesday, the roth, Mr. A. H. Blake gives his lecture on 
Portugal, after which the Editor of THE A. P., Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, will distribute the rewards to the successful com- 
petitors 

It will be à matter of regret that increasing work makes it 
necessary for Mr. Horace Wright, who has shown exceptional 
ability as exhibition secretary, to resign that office. He was 
specially fitted for this very onerous duty, and his services will 
be greatly missed. 

The South London Society has been increasing in numbers 
and importance for several vears past, and there is every evi- 
dence that it has by no means yet reached its high-water mark. 
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HERE are few 

topics in connec- 
tion with the lantern— 
used either for project- 
ing lantern slides on to 
the screen, or the making of en- 
larged prints, etc.—which are 
more obscured by “mental fog” 
than the relationship of the focal lengths of the condenser 
and projector lenses. 

What ts Meant by Focal Length.—We may anticipate 
some reader asking this question, which may be briefly 
answered by saying that, when your ordinary camera lens 
is “in focus” for a very distant object, the focal length of 
that lens is the distance between the image on the focussing 
screen and the stop of the lens. This gives us one easy 
way of measuring the focal length of the camera lens. If 
the condenser be removed from the lantern, and put on a 
table opposite an open window facing some distant object 
with a small piece of ground-glass we can find a position 


Fig. 1. 


of sharpest focus. If daylight be not available, we may 
employ the following method: On the focussing screen 
make two fine upright lines four inches apart, i.e., each 
line two inches from the centre of the screen. Place two 
lighted candles with their centres thirty-six inches apart. 
Now so arrange matters that the images of the two candle 
flames are as sharp as possible (using the largest stop of the 
lens), and at the same time coincident with the two pencil lines. 
Measure the distance of the stop of the lens from the point 
midway between the candles, and divide this by шо, which 
gives the focal length of the lens. 

To Measure the Focal Length of the Condenser.—Place 
the condenser on edge on the table, so that its axis is hori- 
zontal, ie., the two outside flat faces of the lens being 
vertical. Place a lighted candle with the flame as nearly 
as possible horizontal with the centre of the condenser. 
Using a piece of white card to focus the inverted image 
of the candle flame, so 
arrange matters that when 
the image is as sharp as 
it can be obtained, the dis- 
tance from the flame io 
the centre of the con- 
denser is equal to the dis- 
tance of the image from 
the centre of the con- 
denser. (We may reckon 
midway between the two 
outer flat lenses’ faces to be the centre of the condenser). 
Now measure the distance of the candle flame from its 
image, and divide this distance by 4, to get the focal length. 


Fig 2. 


FOCAL LENGTH. 


A Practical Article for all Users of Lanterns and Enlargers. 
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Another way, one perhaps not previously given in the 
following form, is vet quite easy to apply. Take a piece 
of tin, e.g., an old coffee canister, and cut out a piece, say, 
5 or 6 in. square. About 1 or 14 in. from the centre of one 
side, with a brace and an old bit drill a hole 1 or 2 in. 
diameter. Then roll up the tin to form a chimney for the 
incandescent mantle in the enlarger. Now measure very 
carefully the vertical diameter of this hole in the tin chimney. 
Remove the projec- 
tor lens, and, with t 
the condenser only, 
throw a sharp image 
of this hole on the 
focussing screen. It 
will be an aid first 
to get a fairly sharp 
image of the mantle 
mesh, and then 
push the easel a little further back until the mesh is out of 
focus and the edges of the hole are sharp. 

Now measure the vertical diameter of the image, and 
also the distance of easel to centre of condenser. The follow- 
ing were actual measurements : Vertical diameter of hole in 
the chimney, 8-roths in. (A); diameter of image, 26-1oths in. 
(B); easel to condenser, 274 in. (C). To find focus, multiply 
C by A, and divide this product by A plus B. This gives us 
6.47. It would be well to take two or three such observa- 
tions when the image was, say, somewhere about 3, 6 and 
19 magnifications, and then take an average of the result. 
By the first method equal object and image distance gives 
the object to image distance as 26 in. Dividing this by 4 we 
get 63 in., which agrees near enough with the second method. 

Relation of Foci of Condenser and Projector.—In the 
annexed figure we may represent diagrammatically the ideal 
state of affairs. To our right divergent light emanates from 
a small source represented by a small circle. This falls on 
a double plano-convex condenser, which causes these diver- 
gent rays to converge and pass through a negative and just 
fill the back lens of the projector doublet, come to a point 


Fig. 3. 


C 


Fig. 4. 


in the centre of the stop opening, and pass onwards diverg- 
ing, just filling the front lens of the projector, and forming 
an enlarged image of the negative on the screen. 

First of all, the scale, ratio, magnification or degree of 
enlargement determines the lens-to-negative distance n, and 
lens-to-screen distance s. Take note that these are con- 
jugates. Their lengths depend on two things, viz., the focal 
length of the lens and the ratio. Suppose we are enlarging 
three diameters, and using a 6 in. focus lens. Then s is 3 
plus 1 times 6, i.e., 4 times 6, or 24 in. ; and n is one-third 
of this, viz., 8 in. ; i.e., s is 3 times n. Thus n is fixed. Next 
observe that the illuminant and projector stop are conjugate 
points of the condenser; 1.е., c and n plus d are conjugate 
distances. Now we have just seen that n is fixed by the 
ratio (three diameters) : and focal length of projector (6 in.) ; 
d, the distance between the negative and centre of con- 
denser, is a fixed quantity, according to the specific construc- 
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tion of the enlarging lantern. Therefore we have to place 
the illuminant so that c is the conjugate of n plus d. The 
longer the focal length of condenser the longer will c be, 
and the further away the illuminant is from the condenser 
the narrower the angle of rays falling on the condenser, 
i.e., the less light passing through the negative on to the 
screen, and the longer the exposure required. 

It would therefore appear that a short-focus condenser 
is desirable, as it enables us to bring the illuminant nearer 
the condenser (i.e., reducing c). But while this gives us a 
wider cone of rays for the condenser to pick up, it 1s not an 
unqualified advantage. The source of light is further awav 
from the margins of the condenser than it 1s from its centre, 
therefore the margins of the condenser get less light than the 
centre. True, the central rays have to pass through the 
thicker part of the condenser, and so suffer a little more 
absorption. This tends to balance things a little. Thus in 
fig. 2 the illuminant A is obviously much ncarer to D, the 
centra] (thicker) part of the condenser, than to B, the more 
distant (thinner) marginal parts. 

Extreme Cases.—]lt will be useful to glance very rapidly 
at one or two very extreme cases, as they will help to show 
the relationship of the condenser and projector. As the 
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distance between the negative and condenser is a fixed 
quantity we may leave this out of consideration for the 
moment. We may call S the screen, I. the lens, C con- 
denser, and X the illuminant. 

The degree of enlargement fixes the ratio of LS to LC 
(fig. 4), and LC can never be less than the focal length of the 
lens. In practice we may say ten diameters is the limit. 
So LC is the 1 and r-10th focal distance, if L be a 5 in. focus 
lens, LC (1.е., lens to negative) 53 in. 

Now LC and CX are conjugates of the condenser. By 
shifting X we can get LC any length we like, except that 
it cannot be less than the focal length of the condenser. 
And for that limit X could be at an infinite distance awav, 
which, of course, is impracticable, unless we are using re- 
flected davlight, and in that case there would be no object 
gained by using a condenser at all. 

In general terms, convenience and efficiency are combined 
when the distances CX and CT are about equal. This 
means that XT is about four times the focal length 
of the condenser, 1.е., CT is about twice the focal 
length of the condenser. In other words, the focal length 
of the condenser may conveniently be about half the focal 
length of the projector. 


WHAT TO DO 
WITH OUR SONS. 


OMING YEAR. 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


Pa here have a problem, which, like that 
.. of matrimony, which it follows, cannot be lightly dealt 
with. Frankly, photographers sons are a nuisance. In the 
dark-room, very soon after their advent, the carefully arranged 
bottles get into indescribable disorder ; the tap, hitherto so regular 
in its supply, spurts like a Versailles fountain on a féte-day ; 
heavily-ribbed bottles marked “poison” are tasted, and emetics 
have hurriedly to be sought for. Nothing is sacred; the most 
superb negatives become a mass of recognisable filial finzer-prints. 

What to do with our sons is therefore a problem that we 
photographers have to seriously consider. As a matter of fact, 
there are a number of handicrafts, almost professions, for the 
matter of that, which meet the occasion most admirably. Directly 
connected with photography, they are admirably suited for 
photographers’ sons, and they have this advantage, that being 
but little known, they are as little overcrowded. Let’s run 
through a few of them. 

Bubble Cutters. 

Those who have noticed the beautifully made bubbles in quite 
cheap lenses little think of the great care and delicacy that is 
expended in forming and fixing them. It is the work of highly- 
trained craftsmen. In the first place, a trough or bed has to be 
cut on the shiny surface of the lens. А glass bubble has then to 
be blown and gently laid in the trough, and the surface is then 
filled in and repolished. This work requires great patience. 


Tripod-Point Filers. 

The operation of filing the points of tripod legs is not itself a 
dificult one, and a lad with a sound public-school education 
should have no difficulty in mastering it after a five-years' 
apprenticeship. The test applied by the Guild of Tripod-point 
Filers to applicants for a first-class certificate is the filing of a 
set of points which will grip on a slab of plate-glass. The guild 
is somewhat jealous of granting these certificates. 


Push-pin Polishers. 

The profits from the sale of glass-headed push-pins depends 
mainly on the number that are sold. This peculiarity makes it 
essential that sales should be pushed. Ав, however, the average 
pin will last a fair lifetime, the makers have encouraged this 
handicraft, since when sales have gone up by leaps and bounds. 
The art of the thing is to so polish the glass head that the pin, 
as a matter of course, slips through the fingers, and, in all 
probability, is stepped on and crushed before it is refound. 


Indraughters. 

These clever workmen take charge of the hand camera in its 
finished state. "Their duty is to see that the interior is a com- 
plete vacuum. If, when the bellows are extended, they bow 
inwards so as to cut off a considerable portion of the light from 
the plate, the indraughter's object has been attained. With a 
camera so fitted a bald-headed sky is almost impossible, and by 
its aid very fair representations of approaching waterspouts are 
obtainable in any weather. 
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Film Curlers. 

It was thought that the advent of the non-curling film would 
drive these workers out of the market, but this belief left out 
of count the ingenuity of the men. Thanks to this, non-curling 
films have been evolved which are but little less curly than their 
progenitors. А first-class curler will now turn out a non-curl- 
ing film which will tie itself into a Blaidsdel pencil in the 
preliminary water bath, will have to be forcibly unrolled and 
pinned down in the developer, will curl inquiringly out of the 
fixing tank, and, when dry, will still have enough curl left to be 
gratefully accepted by Mary Ann as a substitute for curling tongs. 


Handlers. 

This is a highly skilled trade, yielding but a very small per- 
centage of unemployed. The hand, or combined stand or hand, 
camera reaches these workmen in its finished state. It is then 
carefully weighed, and complicated calculations are made. The 
work of these men is to so affix the handle of the camera that 
it will bear the weight of the instrument with such a small 
margin of safety that it is bound sooner or later to part. The 
old school of handlers secured their object by fixing the handle 
to the camera with j inch screws of large diameter. Bu: а 
successful claim for damages in respect of a smashed camera 
drove this method off the market in favour of a longer screw 
with a good thread. The thread is filled with a mixture of glue 
and mahogany sawdust, and, when the mixture is hard and cold 
a hole is drilled in the camera top and the screw is driven in 
with a tap from a light hammer. The advantage of this method 
is that if a claim for damages arises it can easily be proved that 
not only were the screws of proper form and length, but that 
for extra security they had been glued as well as screwed in. 


Flarers. 

That any lens should be without its flare-spot is evidence that 
there is ample room in this trade for future recruits. Flare-spot 
designing is also a good handicraft for those who are facile with 
the pencil. There is no real reason why all flare-spots should 
be circular, in fact, it is to this monotony that the unpopularitv 
of flare-spots is attributable. 


Etceterers. 

Manufacturers of cameras know that a plain, simple camera, 
however useful it may be, commands but a plain, simple price. 
and that the more nickel knobs, springs, catches, surprises, and 
contrivances they can add the greater the attraction and also 
the price. The art of the etceterer is to find place and use for 
as many of these attractions as possible. The necessary move- 
ments of a camera are lamentably few. When we have pro- 
vided for rise, a fall, and a side slip, for the focussing, the 
stopping, and the shuttering, we are left with half the available 
space, at least, uncovered. А decent etceterer will find room for 
many pounds’ weight and worth of additional and glittering con- 
trivances which are as attractive in the maker's list as thev are 
when the camera is in all its glory on the dealer's counter. 
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A COUNTRY LANE. Bv DR. STEFANO BRICARELLI (Turin). 
The original, a toned bromide print, received Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. (See page 221.) 
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LADY WITH FURS. By JAMES GOODWIN. 
The original, a bromide print, received Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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SUN AND WIND. 


BY 
JOSÉ ORTEZ ECHAGUE. 


See page 221. 
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THE FRUIT STALL, LUCERNE. By CHARLES W. GARTH. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Beginners’ Competition. (See page 221.) 
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T HE figure subject in art photography has always had a very 
great attraction for the amateur worker. In this branch of 
photography we may learn much for the modest sum of three 
pence spent at the picture theatre. The photograph we repro- 
duce this week affords a typical example of the figure subject 
as seen on the cinema screen. (See page 6 Supplement.) 

Now, in the matter of portraiture it is more often than not 
that the failure of a good figure subject is attributable to the 
impatience or nervousness of the model rather than to the lack 
of correct posing or lighting on the part of the photographer. 
This leads to the question of “expression,” and it should be 
mentioned here that the amateur will be able to find the best 
examples of this on the cinematograph screen. Here he will 
see every emotion depicted by actors and actresses who have 
made the subject of facial expression a lifelong study. Amateur 
models are too prone to assume an expression which is often 
painfully at variance with the nature of the subject. The poet 
generally assumes a sublime esthetic aspect, the humorist a 
waggish look which appears greatly exaggerated in the finished 
picture. Lastly, simplicity should characterise all figure sub- 
jects. The introduction of superfluous ornamentation more 
often than not has a distracting influence and is far from 
pleasing. Our photograph is but one of many scenes of great 
artistic merit which the reader will find in the Lubin film, 
“The Twilight of her Life," which was on public exhibition 
from March 2nd. In this film he will see an exemplification of 


all the true principles of lighting, and will find to what а. 


remarkable degree the accomplished actor is able to assist the 
photographer in securing effects and poses which are natural 
and unstrained. 


New Stereoscopic Colour Films. 


In the first number of our new volume (see page 5, THE A. P., 
January 6), Mr. T. Thorne Baker, F.R.P.S., foreshadowed rapid 
progression in the field of colour cinematography during the 
present year. His prophecies have every possibility of fulfil- 
ment, for we hear of a remarkable new development in this 
branch of motion photography from Paris, where M. Louis Man- 
claire has recently perfected the “ Manclaire-Breon-Randabel 
Tetrachrome Process,” which is described as “the most complete 
solution of the colour problem yet discovered." It is stated 
that the films neither require a special * projector" nor a specially 
trained operator, and that their exhibition is quite as simple a 
matter as the projection of ordinary black and white films. 
In all probability a demonstration of the new process will be 
given in London at an early date. M. Manclaire is also ex- 
perimenting with a new process for imparting a stereoscopic 
effect to motion pictures, which will be applicable both to the 
* Tetrachrome" films and to ordinary pictures. 

Recently we attended a private view of the new “Chrono- 
chrome" process of colour cinematography at the London 
"Coliseum." Тһе pictures shown on that occasion clearly 
demonstrated that this branch of work has vast possibilities, and 
has recently made enormous strides. From purely an artistic 
standpoint the process, in our opinion, has not yet been 
equalled. Natural tints were reproduced with remarkable 
fidelity. Ор till the present time it has proved a difficult matter 
to obtain the correct shades of violet and mauve, but Mons. 
Gaumont has quite overcome this difficulty. “Chronochrome ” 
pictures have a much softer appearance than any colour films 
hitherto obtained, and the strain upon the eyesight is reduced to 
a minimum. These wonderful results are secured by the 
simultaneous photographing and ultimate projection of three 
photographs containing the primary colour values in the field 
before the lens. Hitherto it has been found impossible to 
accurately superimpose the three-colour-value pictures, each 
one being projected through its respective colour filter. — In 
"Chronochrome" this difficulty has now been entirely sur- 
mounted. 

Following upon this demonstration, we hear from a firm of 
patent agents that they have a most important invention on 
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hand with relation to colour cinematography, which they 
believe will entirely supersede the present commercial efforts, 
and they make this statement “with the full knowledge of what 
has hitherto been achieved." For fuller particulars we have 
to wait a little longer, as “the subject is still sud rosa, but the 
developments will possibly be very rapid, as they are close at 
hand.” 
The Aeroscops Camera. 

So interesting was Mr. Proszynski's exposition of his theory 
of persistence of vision given at the R. P. S. recently that 
it rather overshadowed the subsequent demonstration of his 
marvellous “Aeroscope” cinematograph hand camera. This 
camera seems to be a marvel in the way of structure. There 
is no handle as with the ordinary stand camera, and the motor 
power—an electric motor and a clock motor having both been 
weighed and found wanting—is obtained by compressed air. 
To avoid oscillation when held in the hand, a great amount 
of steadiness is secured by using a heavy disc or gyroscope, 
revolving around the horizontal axis which is parallel to the 
lens. The absence of a tripod has its obvious advantage, and 
some of Mr. Cherry Kearton's films were shown to prove its 
various utilities. 


The Cinema to Solve Problem of Human Flight. 


Dr. Karl Vollmoeller, author of the “Miracle,” has recently 
made public his belief that the cinematograph is capable of 
solving the problem of human flight. The famous writer's 
theories, however, have been anticipated by a German inventor, 
Karl Seifert, who has quite recently sent us an account of 
his experiments, the outcome of which he hopes will be the 
construction of a “heavier than air” machine. 

By a curious coincidence Dr. Vollmoeller’s ideas had been 
worked out, unknown to him, several months before such 
possibilities were made known to the lay public. 

In a recent issue of the Daily Express, Dr. Vollmoeller said: 
“I am one of those who believe that the aviation of the future 
will be real flight, independent of the aid of mechanical power, 
for the so-called ‘flying’ of to-day is not flying at all, but 
merely planing. Few people realise, however, that mankind 
may never hope for a complete solution of this problem of 
flight unless and until the aid of the cinematograph is invoked. 
The reason is very simple. The cinema, and the cinema alone, 
will be able to 'catch' and perpetuate not only the almost 
inconceivably rapid movements of birds, which form the ideal 
of the constructors of aeroplanes, but also the baflling and 
complex motions of the air currents themselves—the crux of the 
whole flying problem. How will this be done? I cannot at 
present say, but done it will be, if necessary by colouring the 
air in order to take the different ‘streamings.’ ” 

The following report we received from Herr Karl Seifert, of 
Berlin, five weeks previous to the publication of the article 
referred to above: “By studying the evolutions of birds," he 
said, “I hope to be able to construct a ‘heavier than air’ 
machine, the wings of which will be attached to the human 
body. . . . The wings of the ун man must do something 
more than barely balance gravity. They must be able to strike 
the air with such violence as to call forth a reaction equally 
violent and in the opposite direction. Few persons have any 
idea of the force expended in the action of ordinary flights. The 
pulsations of the wing in most birds are so rapid that they 
cannot be counted with the human eye. But they can by the 
eye of the cinematograph camera! The motion picture has shown 
me that even the heron—one of the most cumbersome of birds 
—seldoin flaps its wings more slowly than at the rate of 120-150 
working or downward strokes per minute. Now, this example 
will show you that, if the number of strokes taken by a bird 
of a particular weight over a given area can be counted bv 
means of a series of cinematograph pictures, it will be a com- 
paratively simple matter to apply the rules governing the flight 
of birds to the flight of man." 
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A POSTCARD BORDER FRAME. 


HEN a quarter-plate negative is 
printed direct upon a postcard, 
unless the amateur photographer resorts 
to the method of multiple-border printing, 
the great amount of white margin does 
not appear to finish off the print in a satis- 
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Section. 


factory manner. It is chiefly for this 
reason a number of workers resort to en- 
larging their quarter-plate negatives upon 
bromide postcards, thus filling up more 
space, when a margin suitable for the 


Cul owl. 


Front Cover 
picture, of about { of an inch, is allowed, 
the result being a better and more satis- 
factory finish. A serviceable and handy 


articles or 
description by readers of THE A. P. 


concise, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
home-made apparatus or accessories of a nove; 
AND P. N. are invited for this 
paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


method of enlarging upon bromide post- 
cards to attain this end with a minimum 
amoünt of trouble is obtained by the use 
of a border frame described below. This 
frame can be made in a few minutes, cost- 
ing only a few pence, and can be varied 
in size or form of border to suit the taste 
of all. The materials required are some 
strong cardboard, glue, and a sharp pen- 
knife. The back is simply a piece of 
strong cardboard 4 of an inch in thick- 
ness, g} inches long, 7 inches wide, with 
a slot cut out of the top portion, 2 inches 
deep and 1 inch in width, tapering to the 
bottom to about 4 inch. This back is the 
standard size for the other sections to fol- 
low. It is now advisable to make the 
front cover. Cut another sheet of strong 
board, 8 inches long by 7 inches wide ; at 
the two bottom corners mark off one inch 
on each side, and also one inch along the 
base; mark a line in pencil from point to 
point, and cut off the angle pieces. The 
reason for so doing 15 to allow for easily 
pinning the frame to the easel or enlarg- 
ing board. Three thicknesses of cardboard 


Muddle Frame 


would be very strong, and by the time 
the pins were well through, you may pos- 
sibly have moved the support. The next 
portion to cut out in the front cover is the 
opening exposing the picture area. If you 
decide to have 4 of an inch white margin 
all around the postcard, this opening will 
be 1 inch less both ways than the ordinary 
postcard size of 54 by 34 inches, or the 
exact size would be 54 by 34 inches. Care- 
fully mark out and cut this portion with a 
sharp knife, leaving a margin along each 
side of the opening of 18 inch, and at the 
top and bottom of 1d inch. The middle 
frame is now cut from cardboard a shade 
thicker than the postcards to be used, the 
outside dimensions being the same as the 
front cover. The opening to be cut out is 
the exacf'size of a postcard, the cutting to 
be carried through as shown in sketch. 
Observe the same precautions with re- 
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gard to margins, the size being § of an 
inch less than those on front cover. 

All the pieces are now ready to be 
secured in position with glue. Place the 
front cover with the back upwards, and 
take the middle frame, giving it a coating 
of glue, place upon the front cover, 
making all the edges and corners register, 
and press into position. When the glued 
portions are set, give another coat on the 
remaining side of the middle frame, and 
fix the two parts in position upon the back 


Fin 3 ev 
Slot 


Mask Gom ple£e 


cardboard piece. 
allow to dry. The finger slot in back por- 
tion is to allow for freely removing the 
postcard from the frame after the ex- 
posure has been made, and also for fixing 


Put under pressure and 


another card in position. Should your 
easel be provided with a slot to allow for 
free movement of card, the frame will 
remain fixed, when any number of prints 
will register accurately. E. S 
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A HANDY DROPPING BOTTLE. 


T is not everyone who can accurately 

measure liquids by drops, nor, for that 
matter, does every bottle lend itself to 
this method. When one or two drops 
only are required at a time it will be 
found convenient to use a device such as 
the following. Having selected a suit- 
able bottle to contain the fluid, find a 
good cork, either of rubber or the ordi- 
nary material. With a cork borer make a 
small hole through the centre, in which 
part of a broken glass stirring rod can be 
fixed with glue or by merely pressing it 
into a hole too small to take it easily. An 
extemporised cork-borer is easily made by 
filing the end of a piece of brass tube (a 
penholder, for instance) till it is quite 
sharp. It should be wetted before use— 
with water for ordinary cork, or methy- 
lated spirit for indiarubber. 

A short length of soft glass tube will 
answer better. Holding it at either end, 
bring the middle of the tube gradu- 
ally into the flame of a spirit lamp or the 
blue flame of a gas flame, and hold it 
there till it is soft. If the ends of the 
tube are then gently pulled in opposite 
directions, it will be drawn out and 
finally part, leaving two pieces with 
pointed ends, either of which may be used 
in place of the rod. The fine end should 
be first closed by holding for a moment in 
the flame. Whether rod or tube is used, 
the end should not quite reach the bottom 
of the bottle. H. J. R. 
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COMBINED DEVELOPMENT AND FIXATION. 
‘A Handbook by M. Crémier. 


ПЕ attention which has recently been devoted to the simpli- 
fication of photographic work makes the appearance ot a 
booklet on this subject by M Crémier singularly opportune, and 
he himself is ardently enthusiastic as regards the advantages of 
the method of which he treats. So far from tending to the pro- 
duction of hard negatives without half-tone, he contends that 
the method of combined development and fixation gives an extra- 
ordinarv modelling in the skies, and renders all the clouds; 
indeed, in this respect it rivals slow development in the vertical 
trough (stand development). 

That combined development and fixation does not necessarily 
involve the use of sodium hyposulphite is obvious, as Abney has 
shown that sodium sulphite is a fixing agent, and the late Mr. 
Horsley Hinton mentions a case in which a film was left by 
oversight in a developing solution containing sulphite, and after 
the lapse of a considerable time it was found to be completely 
fixed. 

A combined bath recommended by M. Crémier for general use 
is the following :— 


Water c S ———— eee 100 C.C 

Sodium sulphite (real or anhydrous) ............... 5 gram. 
DiamidopheHnoL. „ое рн ыы PEE ELITS 1 gram 
Sodium hyposulphite ...............................2..... 2 gram. 


Plates that have received an approximately correct exposure 
show signs of an image in 3o seconds, and in about 20 minutes 
the development and fixation. are complete. Instructions are 
given for varying and adapting this developer to various 
exigencies ; in the case of bromide paper, for example, the hypo- 
sulphite 1s increased to 24 grammes, and an addition is made of 
10 drops of a 1o per cent. potassium bromide solution. 

To obtain M. Crémier's booklet (“Т.е Developpement-Fixage 
Combinés 7) application should be made to the publisher, М. 
Charles Mendel, 118, Rue d'Assas, Paris; the price being 
to centimes, but the publisher asks for the addition of 10 
centimes for postage, and he suggests an addition of 25 centimes 
for registration, remittance being by international postal order. 
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Dr. Hauberrisser's Guide to Photography.—The combined 
fourteenth and fifteenth editions of this useful work form a book- 
let of 184 pages, with numerous illustrations, these illustrations 
being largely of a nature to help the student in such matters as 
exposure and selection or treatment of subject. Mention may 
be made of the section (eleven pages) in which the beginner will 
find indications as to the most desirable tvpe of lens to obtain 
for the various classes of work: and as regards what may be 
termed practical work, the section on portraiture stands out 
prominentlv, the diagrams showing the various arrangements of 
lighting and screens being placed in juxtaposition with actual 
portraits that were taken under the specified conditions. The 
exact title of the booklet is “Anleitung zum Photographieren, 
von Dr. Georg Hauberrisser," and it is published by M. Eger of 
Leipzig. (Ed. Liesegang's Verlag.) 

Photomicrographic Society.—The next meeting of the Fhoto- 
micrographic Society will be held on Wednesday, March 12, at 
the Food Retorm Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, at 8 p.m., 
when Mr. W. Н. S. Cheavin, F.R. M.S., will give a lecture en- 
titled “Philatelic Photomicrography.” Апу visitor interested in 
philately, or one or other of the branches of photomicrography, 
will be heartily welcomed at the meeting. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later Availableuntil 
than the first post on Friday, March 14. March 22. 
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DECLARATION | hereby declare that 1 am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was попе by me. 1 
Perec to abide by tne decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 

Name (ifa lady, write Mrs. or Miss) .///,..................ДДД012. 


Address 


IMPORTANT. тһе Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
18 des.red a «wéciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
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Mark package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION.” 
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The Camera Club.—Captain A. Corbett-Smith, F.R.G.S., will 
lecture on Thursday night on “A Ramble Round Pekin." To 
prevent disappointment it should be understood that the house 
exhibitions are not open to visitors after five o'clock, or to 
ladies after one o'clock. 


Torquay and District Camera Club.—Mr. P. F. Visick, hon. 
secretary of the club, has removed to 76, Tor Hill Road, 
Torquay. 

An exhibition of photographs by members of Affiliated Societies 
is now being held at the house of the Royal Photographic 
Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. It will remain open daily 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., until March 20. 


Mr. К. W. Kennedy, Apartado N. 55, Areuuipa, Peru, is the 
winner of the Ensign Roll-film Competition for February. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera every month for the 
best negative on Ensign film. The entries close on the 3rd ot 
the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is en- 
closed with every spool of Ensign film. 
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Published MONDAY, ATARCH 17th. 
ORDER NOW. 


Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition.—-Preparations for the 
forthcoming exhibition at the Horticultural Hall are well 
advanced, and we understand that the Mayor of the City of 
Westminster (Alderman Н. Lyon Thomson) has consented to 
open it on April 4. He is a keen photographer, and at the 
present time chairman of the photographic section of the Royal 
Automobile Club. Ап inaugural luncheon will be held, at which 
the Mayor will preside. In connection with the exhibition, the 
Society of Colour Photographers are organising a displav of 
colour work, for which a special room has been set apart where 
electric arc lamps will be fitted up and properly screened, so 
that visitors may see the colour pictures to the best advantage. 
Any information concerning the exhibition mav be obtained from 
Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, Sicilian House, Southampton Row, W.C. 


Ernemann £500 Prize Competition.— Messrs. Ernemann an- 
nounce a competition for photographs taken with their lenses, in 
which cash prizes to the value of £500 are offered. There are 
various classes for both amateurs and professionals, including a 
class for cinematograph films. The essential condition is that 
all photographs entered must have been secured with an Erne- 
mann lens, though it is not absolutely necessary that the 
camera used should be bv the same firm. An attractive booklet 
has been prepared, giving full details of the competition, and 
mav be obtained free through photographic dealers, or direct 
from the English agents, Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 
Ltd., 13, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, Е.С. 
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the wnoie of the werk in the | r2 duction ef this photograph was done by me, and that 
Ihave never wana Prize in a Pruetesraphic Competition or Exhibition. | agree to 
abide by the dec.s.on of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (1f a lady. теке Mrs. or Мї588)..........,.......................................... 
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Montreal Camera Club Exhibition, 


The Montreal Amateur Camera Club have 
issued their seventh annual prospectus ofí the 
exhibition, and again are appealing for contri- 
butions of English pictorial photography. Thanks 
to the co-operation of photographers and pic- 
torialists in Canada, Great Britain and the 
United States, the standard of exhibits has shown 
material improvement from year to year. Mont- 
real] wish their English friends to do as well as in 
the past, and, if assured of that, they say they 
can safely look forward to the 1913 exhibition 
being the "best yet." The open classes are figure 
studies, landscapes, waterscapes, and genre, and 
the awards silver and bronze plaques. Exhibits 
must be delivered to the secretary, 250, Peel 
Street, Montreal, on or before March 2154. 


The Secretary on Dry Mounting. 

One almost concludes, by a suggestion put 
forth by the Montreal secretary, that dry mount- 
ing has not yet universally caught on. Mr. 
Pinkerton says: “While on the subject of exhi- 
bitions, I would like to make a suggestion to 
exhibitors in general as to mounting pictures, 
particularly bromides, namely, that, as far as 
possible, they be "dry mounted," or at least 
affixed at the four corners. Any bromide or gas- 
light print which is mounted only by a touch of 
paste on the top is liable to curl, and if ex- 
hibitors could only see how such pictures look 
after they have been hanging a few days they 
would, I am sure, in justice to themselves, give 
up this unsatisfactory method." 


An English View. 


I fully agree with Mr. Pinkerton, and anyone 
who has compared, say, a 15 by 12 print, home- 
mounted, with a similar size dry mounted by 
Messrs. Raines, of Ealing, would feel tempted 
to parody а famous quotation—" Since then 
have used no other." I cannot afford a dry- 
mounting outfit for enlargements of that size, but 
I can afford to let the Ealing firm do it for me, 
and, as exhibition committees raise no objection, 
I shall continue to have my prints dry mounted. 


Everton Camera Club. 


" Mona," the gem of the Irish Sea, is probably 
the literary title of what we, in common language, 
recognise more clearly as Douglas—where every- 
body goes in the summer. At the Everton 
Camera Club, Mr. J. T. Peters, of Birkenhead, 
gave a charming lecture on the subject. Re- 
lieved of the horrors of maldemer, he figuratively 
landed his audience at Douglas, and, in a tour 
of the island, dealt with its historical, literary, 
and poetical record. 


Thirty-five New Members for Manchester. 

Do exhibitions pay? Well, ask the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society, who should know. 
They run an exhibition every year, charging an 
admission and taking a special hall, at great 
cost, and this vear, with the help of Liverpool, 
have also organised the “Northern.” Here is the 
result in their own words: “The council are 
delighted to see a Jong list of eighteen candi- 
dates for election this month (March). Thirty- 
five in two months is good; but members must 
not rest on their laurels. We have room for 
more yet.” 


Two Lectures a Night. 

Rapid progress is being made at Torquay. S'r 
Francis Layland-Barratt, M.P., and his worship 
the Mayor have joined as honorary members. 
The meeting on Tuesday, February 2sth, the first 
of its kind, took the form of a public meeting, 
and wel over one hundred responded to the 
secretary's invitation to attend. Gilt-edged cards, 
elaborate window bills, and prominent advertise- 
ments were to be seen all over Torquay, and the 
attractions were "Photography іп Natural 
Colours" and "The Romance of the House of 
Pears." Mr. P. Fredk. Visick (the secretary) de- 
livered both lectures, the former on behalf of the 
Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd. Тһе screen-plate 
colour slides aroused intense interest. 


Perseverance Postal Camera Club. 

Among the well-established postal camera clubs 
in this country which are circulating portfolios 
and doing much good work the above can be 
quoted as an excellent example. A recent inspec- 
tion of one of the folios revealed the fact that 
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not only did the quality of the members’ work 
reach a high standard, but the membership in- 
cluded a considerable number of well-known 
names, and all showed a commendable keenness 
in keeping the folio well supplied with prints and 
criticisms. The good influence of а well- 
conducted circulating portfolio is inestimable. 
Not only does it bring photographers in out-of- 
the-way parts of the country into contact with 
other workers, but it demonstrates the efforts that 
are being made towards pictorial success. This 
stimulating effect should not be overlooked by 
those who support the folios, and particularly by 
the better workers, whose productions may be of 
considerable educational] value to the younger 
workers coming along. There are one or two 
vacancies in the Perseverance Postal Camera Club 
referred to, and the hon. secretary, Mr. E. H. 
Piumpton, Glen Lyn, Cobham, Surrey, will be 
leased to hear from any good workers who may 
e desirous of joining. 


Various Exhibitions. 


In the photographic section of the Beeston 
Photographic and Arts Club, the exhibits, both 
in the members’ and Federation classes, showed 
work of distinct merit, especially in landscape 
subjects.——Nearly double as many photographs 
as last year were hung at the Worthing Camera 
Club's Exhibition, which opened on Friday in the 
Public Art Gallery. It was an attractive show, 
although there were perhaps no outstanding 
penne ee a general] view of the Edin- 
ourgh Photographic Society's Exhibition, it is 
said not to be up to the standard that has been 
set at previous shows. Another noticeable feature 
of the exhibition is that the tendency towards an 
ageressive impressionism has been arrested. A 
few years о the heavy, dark prints, with their 
somewhat obscure subjects, set in massive dull 
frames, seemed as if they were to predominate 
over the lighter and more distinct methods of 
treatment; but the pendulum has swung back- 
wards to a considerable extent, and this year the 
impressionist type of picture is а rarity.— 
Durham without a camera club is almost un- 
imaginable, and it is truly remarkable that until 
eighteen months ago such an organisation was 
not in existence within her historic walls. It is 
to the credit of the members that they have been 
able so early in their "infancy" to hold an ex- 
hibition of photographic subjects, and the success 
of their initial venture must be considered highly 
gratifying.——At the annual exhibition of the 
Ilford Club the members’ classes are described 
as of a higher quality than the open, a very un- 
usual feature, and the judge awarded an extra 
prize to the members' architectura] class. In 
addition there is an excellent exhibition of 
lantern slides, including four autochromes, splen- 
did examples of colour photography, of which the 
judge expressed a high opinion. The Photo- 
graphic Section of the Northampton Natural 
History Society have an increasing membership, 
and splendid support has been given to the ex- 
hibition closed last Saturday. A neat illustrated 
catalogue was a feature of the show. 


Bury Presentation. 

Mr. A. Dordan Pyke, the late secretary of the 
Bury Photographic Society, visited his old society 
to give them a demonstration of the carbon 
process. The surprise of the evening was, how- 
ever, reserved for the lecturer. At the close of 
his demonstration, the president of the society, in 
suitable terms of appreciation, presented to Mr. 
Pyke a case of pipes as a souvenir and remem- 
brance from the members for his untiring energy 
in the cause of photography and the Bury Club. 


Canada to Cardiff. 

A room crowded to its utmost capacity, a facile 
lecturer, good lantern, and superb slides—all the 
requirements for an enjoyable evening. This was 
the state of things at the Cardiff Camera Club 
meeting recently, when Mr. Norman Wills, of 
Bristol, gave an account of his run across 
Canada. Primarily a business trip, and so taken 
in the early part of May last year, Mr. Wills 
nevertheless found time to make a most magnifi- 
cent set of pictures of the places through which 
he passed, from the St. Lawrence to Vancouver. 
Some of the snow scenes were especially remark- 
able, the tonal values being splendidly rendered, 
and calling forth enthusiastic applause. 
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By “ARIEL.” 
Bromol! at the Sunderland Club. 

At the Sunderland Photographic Association 
rooms, the president of the society, Mr. Wm. 
Milburn, gave an interesting demonstration of 
the bromoil process. Mr. Milburn has favoured 
me with a copy of his working instructions, as 
follows: The bromide print must have just the 
right exposure (not under or over), and must be 
fully developed, and, for preference, a little over 
developed. The print is bleached with Williams" 
bieaching solution, fixed, and then immersed in 
a solution of thiourea and sulphuric acid (as 
directed by Mr. Ermen in the "B. J." Aimanac 
for 1913), in order to remove all traces of the 
image. After washing, the bleached print is dried 
and inked up at some subsequent time; before 
pigmenting, it is well soaked in water of about 
75 deg. The pigment is mixed on a white 
glazed tile, and Mr. Milburn favours a large 
brush for the work, his particular favourite being 
a No. 27 “pied de biche" brush. A number of 
bleached prints were taken to the meeting, and 
after the demonstration were inked up by several 
members, both experts and novices, two lady 


. members making very excellent first attempts. 


Blackburn Exhibition. 

Mr. Lee Syms, who judged the Blackburn 
Camera Club Exhibition, says, on the whole, the 
exhibition is very good; the photography is sane 
and the majority of the prints are tastefully 
mounted and framed. In the beginners’ class the 
Janga found many encouraging features, while the 
quality he describes as “good.” Mr. Stanworth, 
in opening the exhibition, made a strong appeal 
for the preservation of the natural beauty of the 
country, and, if necessary, to invoke State a‘d 
to prevent some vandal cutting down a magnif- 
cent forest or converting a mighty cataract into a 
despised millstream for commercial purposes. He 
suggested the society might approach certain 
wealthy Lancashire landowners to obtain is- 
sion for the public to visit their beautiful and 
spacious grounds once or twice a year. Several 
Yorkshire landowners already grant this boon, 
and, generally speaking, Yorkshire people highly 
appreciate the concession. 


Preston Scientific is Pictorial. 

I have seen a few of the pictures of the Preston 
Scientific Society’s Exhibition, and at once dub 
them highly pictorial. Over one hundred exhibits 
were shown, an increase locally attributed to the 
competitive classes introduced this year. The 
new departure has met with general approval, 
and the results justify the action. A fine series 
of lectures again distinguished the exhibition. 


Plymouth Exhibition. 

The prospectus of the Plymouth Photographic 
Society's twelfth exhibition, to held at the 
Athenzum, Plymouth, from April 16th to 19th, 
is quite up to the standard of its predecessors. 
In addition to the members’ classes, there are 
six open classes, including a champion class. 
The prizes offered are somewhat unique in charac- 
ter, the cups being silver antique tazzas. of the 
Tudor period. Twenty  silver-gilt “Pilgrim 
Fathers” souvenir spoons of Plymouth will also 
be placed at the disposal of the judge—the Rev. 
F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S. prizes are 
of excellent design, and should secure keen com- 
petition. Prospectus and entry forms are ready, 
and mav be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
E. A. Preston, 11, Edith Avenue, Plymouth. 


Coventry Photographic Club. 

The irresistible charm of photography lies in 
the ease with which the purely mechanical pro- 
cesses can be manipulated, the variety of different 
methods of producing pictures, and the scope for 
artistic treatment in the hands of anyone pos- 
sessing taste. These features become apparent on 
each occasion the Coventry Photographic Club 
meet. On Monday Mr. James Buckley gave a 
demonstration on the way to improve an other- 
wise ordinary picture during the process of en- 
largement by means of the lantern, showing how 
a group of figures or animals could be trans- 
ferred from one part of a print to another in 
order to give a different rendering. The method 
of adding suitable cloud effects to a picture 
originally possessing none was shown to a most 
саана audience, all of whom went away 
wiser than they were before the lecture. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this rage. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. Full name and address must be 


zm жә. “7 sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC гане, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“ Query 


or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries shou 


written on one side of the paper only. 
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Developer; Plate Speeds. 

(1) Will you kindly give formula for one-solu- 

tion metol-quinol, etc. * How long will it 

keep? (2 I am puzzled to know what speed 

of plates to use. Do you recommend a speed 

between 300 and 350, or one between 200 and 

350 H. and D., etc.? 

G. A. C. (Weston-super-Mare). 

(1) Take soda sulphite (crys.) 1 oz., and 
soda carbonate (crys.) 1 oz., add water to 
20 oz. When these solids are dissolved, 
decant or filter off the clear part for use. 
To it add metol 3o gr. and quinol 6o gr. 
and potass. bromide 5 gr. This may be 
used neat, or diluted with an equal 
quantity of water. We have used this 
when more than a month old; but it is 
not advisable to make up more than is 
likely to be used within a week or two. 
(2) For all-round work we should advise 
vour using the slower plate, i.e. of speed 
between 200 and 250. This is quite rapid 
enough for all ordinary needs, and has 
the advantage of greater latitude in 
exposure. 
Opalescent Negatives. 

Could you tell me why there is an opalescent 

appearance at the back of these negatives after 

fifteen minutes in the fixing bath? Ortho. 

plates, rodinal developer. 

E. B. (Teddington). 

From what you say, and without seeing 
the negatives, we should guess “imperfect 
fixing.” This may be due to your using 
a worked-out fixing bath, or using a weak 
one at a low temperature. Further, some 
brands of plates take longer to fix than 
do other brands. 


Copying Same Size. 
I should be much obliged if you would tell 
me how to copy same size. I note your recent 
reply: “To copy same size the lens must be 
double its focal length from the original and 
also from the plate.” I racked the camera 
out to the double extension, but cannot get 
the image satisfactory. I removed the back 
combination as I do to use the double exten- 
sion. Is this right? M. O. (Rugeley). 
You say the focal length of your lens is 
63 inches. Therefore, to copy _“same 
size,” the lens must be twice this, viz. 
13} inches, from the ground glass or plate. 
If your bellows is long enough to permit 
this, then if you so place the lens 13% 
inches from plate, and 134 inches from 
copy, you will get the same size. Final 
adjustments, of course, have to be made 
by inspection of the focussing screen. But 
if the bellows is not long enough to put 
the lens 134 inches from the plate, then 
you will have either to use a lens of 


shorter focal length, or to shorten the 
focus of your present by adding a supple- 
mentary (convex) lens to it. By removing 
the back part of the present lens you made 
matters worse, as what was left was of 
longer focus than the complete lens. The 
longer focus is suitable for dealing with 
distant objects, but not for copving in 
your case. 


Developer; Films. 
(1) Is azol suitable for developing negatives 
for carbon printing? What is best for this 
purpose? (2) I am going to try whole-plate 
flat films, so as to obviate the need of double 
transfer. Аге the films likely to give any 
trouble by curling? If so, what is the best 
way to prevent this? 
J. V. H. (Huddersfield). 
.Azol is an excellent developer for all 
kinds of negatives. For carbon printing a 
fairly contrasty, vigorous negative is re- 
quired. Azol will give you this if you 
carry on development long enough. (2) 
If you find the films troublesome by curl- 
ing, use a fairly deep dish and plenty of 
developer. If this does not meet the case 
keep the film flat by laying it on a whole- 
plate piece of glass, and holding the ends 
of the film down by means of narrow 
rubber bands embracing the two ends of 
the film and glass. 


Soda-sulphide Solution. 

How long may a solution of soda sulphide be 
kept ? W. F. P. (Henley-in-Arden). 
We make a guess that you refer to its 
use in connection with the (so-called! 
sulphide toning? We do not know how 
long it can be kept and used in this con- 
nection, but we most certainly do not 
advise its being kept beyond an hour or 
two, i.e. just long enough for immediate 
use. It is quite likely to decompose and 
become partly converted into hypo, and 
so dissolve away the bleached image and 
spell failure. The stock solution should 
be made up as strong as possible, say 

1 oz. in 5 of water. 


Storing Negatives. 
Will you kindly suggest à good way of 
storing negatives. All the envelopes such as 
are used for ordinary correspondence injure 
the Alm. A. P. S. (Clapton). 


Perhaps you may not know that bag- 
shaped envelopes especially made for 
this purpose are obtainable through any 
up-to-date dealer in photographic goods. 
Our own practice, however, is to put the 
negatives into the boxes in which they 
come as dry plates, with nothing what- 
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ever between them, film side to glass side. 
But see that the negatives are thoroughly 
dry, and also that the boxes have been 
dried by leaving them for some hours in 
a warm place, e.g. the oven top, over- 
night. 


Printing SKy into Enlargement. 
I should be much obliged if you would te!l 
me how to print clouds into enlargement, the 
sky portion of which I send you. The sky is 
not opaque enough, and, owing to the nature 
of the trees, I don't see how to block it out. 


S. G. E. (Merstham). 


In a case of this kind where the sky 
mask is of too complicated a kind to 
block out by hand one has to make the 
mask by photographic means—either by 
the powder or dusting-on process applied 
to the glass side of the negative, or you 
will have to make a contact positive on a 
transparency plate, and then from this a 
new contact negative on a thin film. Then 
by brush application of a reducer all the 
parts except the sky and trees are re- 
moved. The film is then overlaid on the 
original negative. This sounds more diffi- 
cult than it really is, but it is certainly a 
tedious process, and our candid opinion 
is that, so far as we can judge from the 
scrap print sent, the result will not be 
worth the trouble involved. 


Paste; Varnish. 
(1) Will you kindly furnish me with a receipt 
for making mounting paste, (2) also aqueous 
varnish for carbon prints? 


A. V. B. (Brussels). 

(1) Take a teaspoonful of white starch 
powder and double this quantity of cold 
water. Rub these well together to form 
a smoóth paste. Then add boiling water 
in a small stream, stirring all vigorously 
until the chalky water appearance gives 
place to a clear jelly. Use when cold, 
and do not use it more than twenty-four 
hours old. (2) As you do not say for 
what purpose you want to apply varnish 
to the carbon print, we make a guess that 
it is to give a semi-glossy effect, or to 
retain the effect seen when the print is 
wet. The simplest mixture is made by 
dissolving an ounce of gum arabic in 
4 Oz. of co/d water, filtering this through 
fine muslin, and then applying with a 
2-inch-wide flat camel’s-hair varnish 
brush; or (3) you may prefer to try the 
following: Dissolve 1 oz. of gum sandarac 
in 4 oz. of benzol, then add 2 oz. of 
alcohol and 2 oz. of acetone. Shake all 
well together, then filter, or, better, allow 
it to stand for a week, and decant off the 
clear part for use. 


Sweating Condenser. 

I have an enlarger with condenser, which I 

find steams badly, first on the outside and 

then inside, for quite a long time after light- 

ing up the incandescent gas, etc. 

A. K. B. (Wandsworth). 

From what you tell us about the build 
of your apparatus, it would appear that 
the cause of your trouble is lack of venti- 
lation. There should be three or four 
l.inch holes in the rim of the condenser 
tube to let air in and out between the two 
lenses of the condenser. The body of the 
lantern also seems to lack sufficient venti- 
lation, judging from what you say. Can 
you remove the condenser easily, and 
keep it on the kitchen mantelpiece for an 
hour or two before starting work? We 
ourselves use a lantern with incandescent 
gas, and even in midwinter the condensa- 
tion does not last longer than a few 
minutes, during which time the door of 
the lantern is left partly open. 
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A Critic’s Conscience 

A conscience is at last 
stealing in upon our photo- 
graphic critics. There has 
been “ space to let” for that 
article for some consider- 
able time. I don’t think 
that this new conscience 
has actually arrived yet at its destination, but it is on its way. 
Consciences are things that make their appearance gradually. 
They would be overpowering if they came in all at once. But 
this conscience is sending on its luggage in advance, and doubt- 
less in due course it will be installed in the bosom of the critics 
with all solemnity. I find one of the signs of this approach- 
ing conscience in the fact that nowadays the critics, instead of 
going for a particular work right and left, seem to feel it incum- 
bent upon them to show the erring and ignorant worker a better 
way, and that not by word, but by deed. Generally speaking, it 
is out of the question for them to find and photograph the same 
subject as the photographer has done, for subjects are so 
evanescent. But the critics are able to compromise sometimes 
by means of a sketch from the cmticised photograph. 


improving the Lecture. 

Accordingly, at an exhibition of prints which is now open in 
London, the critic has drawn sketches from some of the photo- 
graphs, and has hung them up side by side with the original 
works. Although occasionally I seem to detect in the sketch 
something of the scorn of the Pharisee, and in the photograph 
something of the humility of the publican, I am bound to admit 
that, from the point of view of composition, the sketches are an 
improvement on the photographs. But with regard to one work, 
I plump for what the camera shows us. The picture in question 
is of a stretch of country road, its monotony being pleasantly 
broken in the middle distance by two figures, those of a man 
and a woman, with their backs towards the camera. Evidently 
they bear some relation to each other, but they are walking on 
different sides of the road. This means, doubtless, that they are 
a married couple, and the intention of the photographer is to 
suggest that they tolerate each other's company, without being 
exactly what one might call effusive. 


Really the Limit. 

What, therefore, has our sketching critic done? He has re- 
drawn the picture and has put the figures close together. Not 
so much as a strip of the road is to be seen between them. 
“Double Harness” has become "*Love's Young Dream.” Now, 
is this legitimate criticism, or is it not? I want to know. We 
must never, apparently, photograph people having a tiff, because 
it would be nobler and diviner to show the moment of reconcilia- 
tion. Besides, the thing would mass better. After this, there 
are no limits to criticism. We may, for instance, by arriving 
at a rare and fortunate moment, be able to snap (an instan- 
taneous exposure will be necessary on account of the fleeting 
nature of the subject) a group of road-makers or menders 
actually hard at work. Then the critic will come along and 
say that we ought to have shown them having their frequent 
intervals of rest, because repose is nobler than action, and, 
besides, lends itself to more pictorial Iines. That photographers 
nn occasion have to change the face of Nature and re-tone the 
atmosphere is well understood. But if they are expected also 
to change social habits and customs and reshape human 
destinies, then photography will become intolerable. 


A Sign of the “Times.” 

The lack of technical knowledge of photography on the part 
of pressmen is a by-word. Indeed, if every writer in the press 
knew the elements of photography, a good many photographic 
humorists (serious ones and otherwise) would find their occupa. 
tion gone. Their fine scorn at the ignorance of the Gentile 
would have no more opportunity to display itself. A portent of 
those unhappy times which will be the death of photographic 
humour was forthcoming recently at the press view of a new 
photographic invention. The newspapers duly sent their repre- 
sentatives, one man sandwiching in this engagement between 
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attendance at a wedding and a prize-fight. A certain London 


daily, however, not only sent a representative who in himself 
was extremely capable, but sent him accompanied by an expert 
photographer. The result was a notice which was accurate in 
every particular. Perhaps, ere long, we shall see these note- 
taking chiels followed everywhere they go by a regiment of 
experts. Those will be fearfully accurate days, but not much 


laughter will be heard in the land. 
Our Post Bag. 

CONDENSATION, DEW on LENS.—Yes, this 7s a great nuisance. 
Nor is it restricted to lenses. A correspondent of ours bought 
a camera on the weekly payment system. At the end of the 
second week the nuisance began. It seemed to take all the value 
out of the camera. He tried to get clear of the dew by means of 
“paper,” but the result was, distinctly, “R. D.” (rather doubtful). 
He ultimately settled the dew with a gold solution. Why ‘not 
pay up what’s owing, or return the lens? 

Economy.—I have an old grandfather’s clock, which only goes 
in spasms. It sounds the wrong hours at the right time. Could 
I easily convert it into an enlarging lantern?——If you mean 
can you convert a grandfather’s clock which won't act into an 
enlarging lantern which won't act, our reply is yes. Don’t 
remove the works, and the thing should prove a striking success. 


Thc Bombardment. 

We gather from the recent experience of a photographer in 
Eastern Europe that the only way in which he could circumvent 
the very great numbers of suspicious officials was by placing 
his camera—an Ensignette—up to his eyes, as though he were 
using a pair of opera glasses. 


They utter words I fail to understand, 
Gesticulate with heated emphasis, 
They halt me with a stern, forbidding hand, 
And seem to all appearance to demand 
What I may mean by /Zi;. 


And {this is just a tiny Ensignette, 

Which of a crime could hardly guilty be— 
Which if it did their own fierce features get 
Would never mutilate them, nor upset 

Their splendid dignity. 


Yet this, if 'twere a pistol or a dirk, 
A poniard, or a glancing catapult, 
A shell in which some devilry might lurk, 
A piece of Hiram Maxim's handiwork, 
Could have no worse result. 


For what they fear is lest their forts be shaken 
By graver things than shots that ricochet, 
And one fine day to find when they awaken 
Their sturdy citadels have all been taken— 
By dreaded Ensignette. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


шеш BLURRED RESULTS, AND THEIR CAUSES. 


LTHOUGH every 

novice gets blurred 
results sooner or 
later, it may not be 
very apparent that 
“ blur ” is capable of 
diagnosis. In fact, 
we believe the com- 
monest explanations 
of blur which are given by the be- 
ginner to himself or his friends are, 
either that there is something wrong 
with the camera, or else that the sitter 
moved! When we considered some of 
the problems of depth of focus, and the 
use of the swing back in recent lessons, 
we dealt to some extent with blur, for 
this lack of sharp definition in any part 
of the print is local blur. We may, in 
fact, take this as a hint in our diag- 
nosis, and by noticing whether the blur 
is local, or whether it covers the whole 
of the print, we shall get some informa- 
tion which will be valuable in our 
efforts at discovery of a way of avoid- 
ing such results in future. 

Broadly speaking, we may classify 
blur under the following heads, accord- 
ing to the cause: 

1. Movement of camera at moment of 
exposure. 

2. Movement of subject at moment of 
exposure. 

3. Image not properly focussed. 

4. Paper not properly in contact with 
fiim during printing. 

Now, let us take the illustrations, 
which have been specially prepared to 
show these various types of blur, first 
of all taking them singly, and then 
comparing them with each other, so 
that the differences may be more clearly 
seen. Print No. 1 shows that peculiar 
kind of blurriness which is calculated 
to give a headache if the print is closely 
examined for some little time. The 
effect on the eye and brain is similar 
to that constantly felt by a person who 
suffers from astigmatism, and who is 
not wearing glasses to correct the defect. 
This blur may perhaps be called blur 
іп one direction. During the brief 
moment of exposure the camera was 
moved (by the vigour of the pressure 
on the button release of the hand 


camera), perhaps diagonally, or pos- 
sibly laterally. In print No. 1 the move- 
ment or blur is lateral, indicating that 
the movement of the camera at the 
moment of exposure was lateral, and 
this is what one would expect, as the 
shutter release was a small button in 
the side of the instrument. This par- 
ticular kind of blur may be identified 
by noticing horizontal, vertical and 
diagonal lines in the print. Here, for 
instance, the vertical lines are badly 
blurred, while the horizontal ones are 
almost sharp. Notice, for example, the 
coping stone on the low wall in front 
of the houses, and the white lines of the 
pointing of the wall, both these provid- 
ing examples of horizontal lines. Now, 
if the release of the shutter had been on 
the top of the camera, and the pressure 
when making the exposure had been 
downwards, the vertical lines would 
have been sharper, and the horizontal 
ones blurred. We may safely say that 
the lines which are least blurred indi- 
cate the direction in which the camera 
was moved. 

If we now turn 
to print No. 2 we 
shall see quite a dif- 
ferent kind of blur, 
a blur which is equal 
for lines in any 
direction, upright or 
horizontal. Here, in- 
deed, everything is 
equally, or almost 
equally, | unsharp. 
Comparison of 
Nos. 1 and 2 will 
show the difference 
between the two 
types of blur, espe- 
cially in the coping 
of the wall and the 
curb of the foot- 
path. Blur of the 
type seen in print 
No. 2 is out of 
focus blur. The 
plate was at the wrong distance 
from the lens when making the 
exposure, and, indeed, badly out, for 
the blur is very considerable. This may 
occur from carelessness in setting the 


focussing scale, or the adjustment may 
be accidentally moved after setting, 
such fact not being noticed. This is a 
point which needs to be watched, as 
scme cameras are very prone to slip if 
the mechanism for sliding the front for- 
wards and backwards gets a little worn. 

There is yet another cause of this 
type of blur, and that is a permanent 
lack of accuracy in the adjustment of 
either the focussing scale or of the 
plate. That is, the plate may be out of 
"register" with the ground-glass in à 
focussing type of camera, a thing which 
sometimes happens with good cameras, 
and is due to some little carelessness 
or oversight of the workman who has 
built the instrument. Of course, this 
lack of correct register will show itself 
in practically every exposure made, 
whereas any carelessness in setting the 
focussing scale will probably only occur 
now and again. 

We must also bear in mind that the 
focussing scale itself may be either in- 
correctly engraved or attached to the 


camera in the wrong place. Sometimes 
a better lens has been attached to a 
camera, and the old focussing scale left 
on, and while it may have been put so 
that the infinity mark was about right, 
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No. 2. 


the other distances may not have been 
correct, as they would not be if the focal 
length of the lens were a little more 
or a little less than that of the original 
lens. Should any such errors be found 
in focussing scale or the register of the 
plate the obvious thing is to send the 
camera back to the makers, and get 
them to put it right, but before doing 
so we advise the worker to make a few 
exposures very carefully, so as to be 
quite satisfied that the error lies in the 
instrument, and not in his use of it. 
Now let us look at print No. 3, which 
we shall see is much the same as No. 2, 
but laterally reversed. In other words, 
it is turned the other way round. This 
effect at once suggests the fourth kind 
of blur, caused by the printing paper 
not being in contact with the film of 
the negative. It will be remembered 
that a week or two ago we dealt with 
various methods of softening definition, 
and showed an example of a print, quite 
blurry in definition, which had been 
printed through the glass side of the 
negative. Parts of a print may some- 
times have this blurriness, owing to the 
paper in those parts not being pressed 
close to the negative. This “out of 
contact ” effect is generally due to the 
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springs of the printing frame being too 
weak, or to the absence of any pres- 
sure pad between the sensitive paper 
and the hinged back of the frame. A 
sheet of thick felt is satisfactory, or, 
failing this, three or four thicknesses 
of clean, dry, white blotting paper. 
We have now to consider the cause of 
blur which we mentioned as No. 2, 
namely, the movement of the object. 
In print No. 4 we have the same sub- 
ject as in the other illustrations, but 
with the addition of the motor bus. 
Careful examination of the print shows 
that the houses further away than the 
bus are quite sharp, and the electric 
light standard, nearer or quite as near 
as the bus, is also sharp, so we are 
forced to conclude that the blur of the 
bus is not due to any error in focussing. 
The character of the blur, too, sug- 
gests a forward or horizontal movement 
of the blurred object, for horizontal 
lines are sharp. We must conclude 
therefore that the exposure was of too 
long a duration for the speed of the 
bus. Thus, as an exposure of a twen- 
tieth of a second was given, we may 
assume an exposure of at most a hun- 
dredth was needed to prevent blur. 
That this blur is entirely due to the 
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fact that the object was moving, and 
moving at too rapid a rate for the 
shutter speed, may be seen by looking 
at print No. 5, where we have a much 
slower moving object exposed under the 
same conditions. Here we see the 
horse’s feet are sharp, and the spokes 
of the wheels also, although the upper 
part of the wheel is moving at twice 
the speed of the vehicle itself. 

It is true the hay cart was further 
away from the camera than was the 
motor bus, and in considering the 
shutter speed necessary under certain 
conditions this question of distance 
must always be borne in mind. The 
nearer the moving object the quicker 
must the exposure be. Also, when the 
object is moving at right angles to the 
line of sight, that is across in front of 
one, the exposure must be more rapid 
than when it is moving towards one, 
or in an oblique direction, as is the 
case both in prints Nos. 4 and 5. There 
is an excellent table of necessary 
shutter speeds for various kinds of mov- 
ing objects published by the Thornton- 
Pickard Co. in their price lists, and so 
convenient is this that for any photo- 
graphy of moving objects we recom- 
mend our readers to refer to it. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 
little girls, seated, their feet crossed, In A the perspective of the chair is a 
etc. But behind these similarities we little too pronounced. This is partly due 


at once notice the great difference of the to the lens being too near the figure, and 
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l^ has already been said on this page, 
but will bear repeating, that the 
photographer will find his best models 
among the fairly young and fairly old, i.e. 
those who are not yet old enough to think 
overmuch of their personal appearance, 
and those who are old enough to be—shall 
we say—sensible on this point. A pro- 
fessional photographer of extended ex- 
perience recently told us that one of 
the chief difficulties with his grown-up 
sitters was to prevent them “making 
faces,” as he called it, i.e. putting on 
special camera expressions. 

Now, by the two quite charming little 
child pictures on this page are we not all 
straightway captivated? Why? This is 
largely due to the obvious naturalness of 
their expressions. There is no sign of 
putting on an expression. Their little 


faces tell us that the only thing thev are 
thinking of is “trying to please daddy 
by sitting quite, quite still for a little 
minute.” 

It is of interest to note that there are 
of closely 
photographs. 


similar features 
Both аге 


a number 
in the two 


A.—A GOOD GIRL. By Fred J. Taylor. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


light and dark backgrounds, and, 
secondarily, the light and compara- 
tively dark chairs. 

First, let us consider the contrast 
effect due to the backgrounds. Most 
of us would say, on the spur of 
the moment, that the face in fig. A 
was  darker—indeed, considerably 
darker—than the face in fig. B. But 
take a half sheet of white notepaper 
and divide into two equal-sized 
pieces. From the centre of each 
cut out a piece just about equal to 
the faces in these two prints. If, 
now, we lay these white papers over 
the prints so that we see the faces 
only through the two holes, we shall 
quickly see that these faces are of 
very much the same tone, or, if 
there is a difference, the face in 
fip. A is a trifle the lighter of the 
two. 

It is easy to see, then, how a light 
background makes a middle tone 
seem darker (fig. A) than the same 
or a similar tone appears when in 
company with a dark background 
(hg. В). 

Which is better, the light or 
dark background? It all de- 
pends on the effect sought. In 
A we get the idea of a dark- 
complexioned child, while in B 
the suggestion is a fair com- 
plexion. Generally speaking, 
the skins of children are fair 
rather than dark. Пепсе the 
dark ground is generally pre- 
ferable. Of late there has 
been quite a fashion for white 
furniture and light backgrounds for 
children, but this, in nearly all 
cases, seems to have a tendency to 
give a false and misleading notion of 
the flesh tones. These white-ground 
children always appear to want a 
good washing, and the flesh tones, 
even if light, to have a dustv or 
dirty surface. 

The next thing to note is the very 
ugly white or light patch— possibly 
a hair bow or something of that 
kind—which we see against one side 
of the child's head. At first it looks 
like a doll's hat, which is tumbling 
off the child's head. We have fre- 
quently noted this present fashion 
of fixing big bows of ribbon to 
the heads of children. Whatever 
opinions may prevail as to its ugli- 
ness or fashionableness, there is no 
doubt about it being an unmitigated 
nuisance in photography, and it is 
very liable to give a semi-silly or 
clownish appearance to the head. 


В —SHELA. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By Fred J. Taylor. 


bartly due to its being also a little too 
high up above ground level. 

The general arrangement of light and 
shade in B is preferable, as it shows 
better graduation from light to dark. This 
means better modelling or suggestion of 
form. On this point compare the faces, 
and also the legs. 

As in this instance both prints are bv 
the same worker, it will not be invidious 
to say that B shows the better rendering 
of both flesh and draperies, and also 
gives one the notion that this is a better 
technical result in nearly all respects. 
Another point is worthy of notice, viz., 
the distribution of light and shade. Note 
in A that we seem to have a series of 
alternating lights and darks, e.g., dark 
hair and face, light dress, dark arms and 
hands, light dress, dark legs, light socks, 
dark shoes; while in B the general dis- 
tribution of the figure is similar, yet the 
darker background dominates the half. 
dark flesh tones, so that the figure does 
not appear to be cut up so much as it is 
in fig. A. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
A Cinema figure study from the Lubin film " The Twilight of her Life." See " Cinema Notes," page 231. 
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NCE again it has been our pleasant duty to 
prepare a Spring Number of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, one that by reason of its 
contents and extra circulation beyond the seas 
has become an established fact as an Empire 

and World issue. In this number will be found a great 
variety of articles and illustrations of interest to every 
type of camera user. It has always been the settled 
policy of THE A. P. that all classes of photographers 
should be catered for. The production of pictures by 
photographic means is, of course, the uppermost 
thought in the minds of most amateur photographers, 
and whether the results are mere snapshot records or 
artistic compositions of the most beautiful character 
depends largely on the individual. In any case it 15 
the aim of THE A. P. to help all readers, both at home 
and abroad, no matter whether they are the veriest 
beginners or the most advanced workers, and we again 
take this opportunity of saying so. 


Our only regret in the preparation of the present issue 
of THE A. P. has been that, although a considerable 
number of extra pages appear, the matter has over- 
flowed the space at disposal, and many regular features 
have therefore necessarily been omitted. These, how- 
ever, will appear as usual next week. The widespread 
adoption of the camera as a pleasurable hobby is well 
evidenced in this issue in many of the pictures and in 
most of the articles. Particularly we would draw atten- 
tion to the reproduction of a print by King Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy, which appears on p. 6, Supplement. 
His Majesty and his Consort are keen amateur photo- 
graphers, as are our own Queen Alexandra and other 
members of the British Royal Family. 


To New Readers. 

As this issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will 
come into the hands of a great number of new readers in 
all parts of the world, many of whom will, we hope, 
become regular subscribers to the paper, it may be well 
to draw attention to certain points concerning the jour- 
nal and its work. А very popular feature of the paper 
is the Weekly Competition. Prizes of apparatus and 
materials are awarded each week to the best pictorial 
photographs sent in, a special section being included for 
beginners. Full particulars of these competitions will 
be found on p. 8, Supplement. 


IN U MS JE IR 


It should be specially noted that coupons of any date 
тау be used by Colonial and foreign readers. 

All prints not receiving prizes are returned if stamped 
wrapper is enclosed, together with typewritten criticism 
—a feature which is greatly appreciated by competitors. 
Other special competitions are arranged from time to 
time, and a Colonial Competition and Exhibition is held 
in the summer of each year (see p. 8, Supplement). 

The beginner in photography has for many years past 
been well catered for in the pages of THE A. P. The 
Novice’s Note-Book contains each week a specially pre- 
pared and easily understood practical article for the 
amateur who has just commenced to use a camera. In 
addition, the page devoted cach week to the criticism of 
readers’ prints provides many useful lessons for the 
would-be picture-maker. 

A special feature, and one that has earned a great 
reputation for THE А. P. ann P. N., is the quality of 
the illustrations every week. 
These represent the latest 
and best in printing pro- 
cesses, and the pictures re- 
produced include the finest 
examples of picture-making 
that the camera provides. 

Another regular feature 
which has proved of much 
assistance to a great num- 
ber of readers is the 
“Handy Man ” page, upon 
which appear practical hints 
for the home worker who 
likes to make small items 
of apparatus and accessories 
for himself. 

The attention of new 
readers is also directed to 
the Sale and Exchange 
columns of Тне A. P. 
Those who desire to dis- 
pose of apparatus or to 
obtain good  second-hand 
cameras, lenses, enlargers, 
ctc., cannot do better than 
make use of the medium 
here provided. The adver- 
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tising rates and particulars are given at the head of the 
Sale and Exchange columns on p. 19 (Supplement), and 
particular note should be taken of the free deposit 
system, to which we have already referred in previous 
issues. 

For the assistance of every reader information and 
advice on all photographic matters are given gratis and 
post free. A selection of queries from our correspon- 
dents, of general interest to all readers, is dealt with 
every week on the “In Reply ” page. А coupon from 
the advertisement pages should accompany every 
query. 

To Colonial Readers. 


There is one point connected with the amateur photo- 
grapher in our Colonies that we take the opportunity of 
referring to here, as it is one concerning which we have 
received many complaints from readers in far-off coun- 
tries. The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 15 
twopence, and, unless under exceptional circumstances, 
this should not be departed from when it is sold in any 
part of the world. Yet we hear of readers “up-country ” 
who, rather than be deprived of their favourite paper, 
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interesting companions we should make 
one to the other! And without this quality in innumerable 
workers all over the kingdom, where would photographic art 
be? We all remember the day when we first became the 
proud possessors of a camera. Our first successful picture 
stirred within us unbounded enthusiasm, and we saw visions and 
dreamed dreams. On a chosen spot, or on a likely model, we 
lavishly expended plates, without counting the cost, and when 
we come to examine them now, we wonder why we were so 
— well, perhaps not foolish, but, rather, extravagant. True, there 
may be lurking in an odd corner of a plate or two an embryo 
picture, but we are free to confess that they are there more 
bv chance than good management. 

"Still, looking back on those extravagant days, though we may 
regret the lavish expenditure of good plates that, with a little 
more judgment, might have had upon their surfaces something 
more tangible for the time and energy expended on them, still, 
I say, was there not a great amount of pleasure compressed 
into those strenuous days—the long tramps in the country, the 
cycle runs to more distant haunts in search of likely subjects, 
the pleasant intercourse with the rural population, the expectant 
hours spent under the light of the ruby lamp, and the exultant 
moods which we enjoyed when what was considered a good 
thing was secured? Alas! alas! we are more sober and staid 
now. Our exposures are fewer, and our application more 
desultory. But still this enthusiasm of our youthful days lurks 
latent within most of us, does it not? On occasions it bursts 
out in all its virgin freshness, but we control it with more sober 
judgment. 

One of the best means of rousing this old enthusiasm is to 
become associated with a beginner imbued with such uncon- 
trolled interest as we ourselves possessed in the early period 
of our own photographic career. We may be helpful to the 
beginner in pointing out the many pitfalls into which we fell 
and the miry places in which we wallowed. 
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have paid as much as eightpence for a copy of THE A. P. 
This, of course, is very flattering to us, but, at the same 
time, we do not wish our readers to pay more than the 
regular price for the paper, and we would again remind 
Colonial readers that our publishers have made all neces- 
sary arrangements for the paper to be sold at the pub- 
lished price everywhere. Should any Colonial reader, 
however, still have any difficulty in this respect we shal? 
be pleased if he will write direct to the publisher at THE 
A. P. Office, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., who will 
advise him on the matter. Our Colonial circulation is 
now so large that it is important that overseas readers 
should not be treated differently from those at home. 


To Con:ributors. 

Although articles and illustrations are not solicited 
for publication in Тне A. P., we are always pleased to 
consider any contributions that our readers may send. 
But there is one point to which we would draw atten- 
tion in this connection, and that is that all MS. and 
illustrations should be sent packed flat. When sent in 


a roll the matter becomes very awkward to handle, and 
illustrations are likely to sustain damage. 


But he, on his part, is also helpful. In the exuberance of 
his spirits he drags us from the fireside on a cold winter day, 
when we would rather be toasting our toes; on a dull, dismal, 
dreary day he asks us if there are any pictures to be secured 
under these conditions, and we, seeing that an answer in the 
negative would disappoint, agree to accompany him in his quest 
—result: a picture abounding in atmosphere; then amid a 
blinding snowstorm he calls again, waits on tenterhooks tll 
the blizzard is past, and then drags us forth, to wade nearly 
knee-deep in snow, in search of photographic representations 
of winter. And we follow without a murmur, and ere going 
far in the quest become infected with the enthusiasm of our 
companion. Some hints are given to the youthful friend, and 
then he is left to his own resources, for the beauty lying all 
around arouses the old interest in the hobby and makes us as 
reckless of plates as ever. 

Warmed by the enthusiasm, the return home makes us 
oblivious to the cold, and the conversation naturally turns to the 
best methods of developing snow pictures. And when prints 
come to be compared we are on the verge of being envious of 
our young friend's ability, for in pictorial composition and 
quality, technical skill, both in development and printing, and 
general excellence, his work shows great promise—and we may 
sigh for the *might-have-beens" had we been in the happy 
position of the young enthusiast in having a friend, counsellor, 
and guide to direct our erring footsteps, though, if the truth 
be told, much useful information was, and still is, supplied 
by THE A. P. But it is better to give than to receive, though, 
as indicated, the receiving on our part is no minus quantity. 

Do not, therefore, let us lock up in our memories all the 
photographic lore we have learned with the years; do not let 
us imagine that in our minds are stored many secrets that it 
would be almost a crime to divulge, but let us give forth our 
knowledge, as the opportunity offers, joyfully and ungrudgingly, 
and the result may be a revival of the old enthusiasm, and 
a modicum of the pleasures associated with it will be our 
portion. 
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How it hap- 
- pened was 

this way. 
Just a few hours 

ma before starting for 

E my little holiday 
certain circumstances quite upset my carefully made 
preparations, so that my old camera—a well-tried and 
trusted friend on many a previous trip—had to be 
left behind, and its place taken by a smaller, newer, 
but unfamiliar apparatus. There was only time to 
make some six or eight test exposures, develop them, 
and rush through some bromide prints. This was, how- 
ever, enough to establish a wel- 
come measure of confidence and 
familiarity with my new com- 
panion. So I feel that the trouble 
taken in making these exposures 
and developing the plates is amply 
repaid. 

In case any reader of this note 
is at some time tempted to leave 
home in company with one camera 
only, with which he has not had 


some—even if little —practical ex- Е Fig. 


perience, I echo Mr. Punch, and 
say, "Don't." 

Of course, by sheer good luck— 
which you most certainly do not 
deserve— your exposures may turn 
out all right, but they may not. 
In which (more likely) case you 
will wish you had made a few trial 
exposures. But wishing when too 
late will not bring much satisfac- 
tion. Then again, think how 
these few test exposures will not 
only save you much feeling of un- 
certainty, but—what is of still 
more value—how they will] serve 
as gu ides to correct exposure. 

Now, first of all, with regard to 
the marked shutter speeds. Most 
photographers by this time know 
that there is a good deal of, shall 
we say, “poetry” about these 
figures in many instances. Only 
a few days ago I heard of a.case 
where not one of the fractions of a 
second on a shutter was correct. 
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„ How! Tried My New Camera 


By F. €. LAMBERT, M.A. 
Special to “ The A. P. ӘР. N. M 


The marked 4 was nearer 1-3rd, and the % about 1-5th, 
the 1-8th about r-1oth, the 1-15th about 1-2oth, and 
those marked 1-30th, 1-50th, and 1-100th all much about 
the same, between 1-25th and 1-3oth. 

Now poetry of this kind really would not matter very 
much if only the shutter-marking poets would stick to 
one tale. We should then know that the figures 1-16th 
or 1-15th really meant 1-20th, and so on. But | have 
found from actual experience that r-rsth with one 
shutter is not equivalent to 1-15th with another, be they 
what they may in actual truth. 

Therefore my first test was to see how 1-16th sec. 
(so-called) on the new camera compared with previous 
exposures of the same nominal value with my old friend. 
Or, to put it in other words, to see how the marked 
1-16th sec. exposure worked with two different stops 
and two or three tvpical subjects. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 4 
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It should be stated that the exposures were made in 
pairs, the second plate following the first as soon as 
one could change the plate-holders, etc., without need- 
less fuss or fluster. Unfortunately, however, in the 
necessary reduction of the examples reproduced much 
of the gradations have been lost. 

The first object chosen was a dark foreground object 
in shade, viz., a tree trunk under a leafy top, e.g., Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Stop, F/8; exposure, 1-16th sec. 

Fig. 2.—Stop, F/16; same exposure as Fig. 1. 

This pair of prints easily shows us that Fig. 2 is 
under-exposed, while Fig. 1 is amply exposed. 

The next subject selected was one with an open, well- 
lit foreground, mid-distance trees, and extreme distance, 
e.g., Figs. 3 and 4. 

Fig. 3.—Stop, F/8; exposure, 1-16th sec. 

Fig. 4.—Stop, F/16; exposure, 1-16th sec. 

In this case the difference due to exposure is not very 
strongly marked; whence it would appear that any ex- 
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suc- 


ceeds like  suc- 
cess ” must surely be 
the motto of Kodak, 


Ltd., even as it is that 
of Tur А. Р. The 
gentle art of creating 
new photographers 15 
unquestionably one in 
which Kodak, Ltd., may 
be said to have become 
expert, and their wide- 
spread and consistent 
policy conducted on 
these lines has secured 
them a unique position. 


An International 
Competition. 

To сагу on still 
further their progressive 
scheme, Messrs. Kodak 
are announcing this 
week particulars of a 
competition for photo- 
graphers that is inter- 
national in character and far-reaching in interest. In brief, the 
awards will be made, not necessarily for the best photographs, 
but for the photographs which demonstrate in the most convinc- 
ing manner the happiness of the competitors. That is to say, the 
one thousand cash prizes which Messrs. Kodak are offering will 
be awarded to the men, women, and children who can prove, by 
means of a set of photographs, that they have spent the 
happiest moments in 1913. It is clearly stated that technical 
quality or artistic excellence will not be taken into consideration, 
and as, in addition to this, soo of the prizes are for beginners 
only—those who have never before possessed a camera prior to 
the announcement of this competition—it will be seen that the 
newest recruit to photography and the worker of many 
years’ experience stand an equal chance of winning one of the 
prizes. | | | 

On pages 11 and r2 (Supplement) in the present issue will be 
found full particulars of this big prize scheme, and it will be 
seen that no less a sum than £2,645 is being offered by Messrs. 
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posure between these two limits would not be very wide 
of the mark for an average result. The reader should note 
that 1-16th with F/16 is equivalent to 4 times 1-16th, 
or i, with F/8, so that, in effect, we are comparing 1 
and 1-16th sec. with F/8. Of the two original figs., 3 and 
4, the former longer exposure gives the better light 
and shade, also modelling suggestion. The fact that 
both negatives and prints give a fair idea of the cloudv 
character of the sky shows that neither of the exposures 
Is far amiss. 

The last pair of exposures were made with a view to 
combine a light (granite fountain) and dark (tree trunk) 
foreground object in tree shade with a well-lit mid- 
distance. This pair was also a focussing scale test. 

Fig. 5.—F /8; exposure, 1-16th. 

Fig. 6.—F / 16; exposure, 1-16th. 

With regard to the foreground objects, i.e., fountain 
and tree trunk, also the overhead leafage, Fig. 6 points 
to under-exposure, while Fig. 5 is about right—thus 
generally confirming the first test pair. 
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Kodak for “Happy Moments,” the first prize consisting of 
£1,000 in cash, and 999 other prizes, ranging from £100 in cash 
to 108., being awarded. m 

This year, therefore, holiday snapshots will again be а 
premium, and the photograph which most clearly demonstre 
that a jolly time has been spent stands the greatest chance o 
winning the £1,000 prize; while, in addition, nine h м 
ninety-nine other photographers will also have an opportunity 
of adding to the happiness of their holidays by the receipt of a 
desirable cash prize. As will be seen from the announcement 
elsewhere, the competition is open to every user of а Kodak im. 
Great Britain and any other European country and Egypt; bu 
it must be made quite clear that the prints sent in for competitior 
are to be made on Velox or any other Kodak paper, from nega- 
tives on Kodak N.C. film used in a Kodak or Brownie. 

The point of the encouragement of photography generally is 
one that must not be lightly lost sight of. There is no doubt 
that cash prizes invariably offer a greater incentive than any 
other form of award, and in Messrs. Kodak's scheme the bis 
fount of interest is reached in the proposition they put forward. 
They have first made it abundantly clear to everyone that the 
Kodak way of taking photographs is the acme of simplicity. 
Equipped with a Kodak, roll-films, and a developing tank, the 
raw beginner has as highly favourable a chance of obtaining a 
technically good snapshot as the more advanced worker. The 
question of picture making, of course, depends on the ability of 
each individual worker, and probably also on whether he is a 
reader of THE A. P. But in this particular instance the question 
of picture making does not enter at all. Having imbued the 
public generally with the settled belief that obtaining Kodak 
snapshots is as easy as putting on one's boots, the alluring bait 
of the magnificent cash prizes announced above will bring hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who have never attempted photo- 
graphy before under the spell of the camera. Апа it is just here 
that Messrs. Kodak are to be congratulated on their enterprise. 
Every new Kodak user that they create by means of their com- 
petition means a greater strengthening of the position of photo- 
graphy generally in this country and the world at large. Interest 
is stimulated and other manufacturers and dealers will all benefit 
by the scheme, and we have no doubt that during the present 
year thousands of readers of THE A. P. will become potential 
winners of the £2,645. May they enjoy many “Happy Moments " 
in their quest! 
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THE HAND CAMERA 


Special о ‘‘ The А, P. & P.N.” P d 


T the present time of year, when so many readers 

of THE А.Р. аге contemplating the purchase of 
a new or second-hand hand camera, a practical note on the 
best all-round type of lens to get is worthy of consideration. 
I do not wish to compare any one make of lens with another, 
but rather to speak of the desirability of obtaining a lens 
that will give the best results, so far as inclusion of subject 
is concerned. A reference to the advertisement pages of 
THE A. P., and a postcard to the makers’ addresses there 
given, will bring lists of lenses to suit all requirements and 
all pockets. I may say frankly, however, that for the worker 
whose inclinations or exchequer confine him to one lens 
only in his outfit, an instrument of the convertible type is 
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AND ITS LENS. 


By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. Ж 
the one to possess. Such а lens, 1.е., one in 25; 7 
which the single components may be used ж 
separately as long-focus lenses, used in conjunction with a 
roll-film or plate camera of sufficient extension, places ап 
added power in the hands of the serious amateur. 

The advantages of the convertible type of lens have been 
pointed out from time to time, and are familiar in theory 
to all, and in practice to many readers of THE А.Р. AND 
Р.М. Of course, the sets of convertible anastigmats com- 
prising possibly three or four single lenses capable of com- 
bination, so as to produce three or six doublets, represent the 
convertible lens de luxe, but any worker who has an ordinary 
rapid rectilinear and a camera with sufficient focal capacity 


Fig. 6. 
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to enable him to use one of the components has at hand 
the means for ascertaining the value of a lens giving dif- 
ferent foci. There are also one or two exceedingly good 
convertible lenses of the aplanatic type, which are, of course, 
much lower in cost than ihe anastigmats, and which, though 
not equal in covering power, will yield excellent results. 
Let me briefly point out the advantages, or some of the 
advantages, of having a convertible lens at hand. The ideal 
method of working is to select the best point of view, and 
then take the photograph from that point of view, using the 
lens which gives the picture of the required size on the 
plate. Too often with the camera provided with one lens 
only it is found necessary to approach the subject too closely, 
the result being that the perspective is violent, and that the 


Fig 7. 


relative size of some portion of the subject is altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

As an illustration of this, let us look at the three photo- 
graphs of the old lych gate, that at Hayes Church, by the 
way, and one of the only two old gates in the county of 
Middlesex. In this instance there was ample space in which 
to work, and it was possible to choose any point of view, 
in fact the ground was clear and open for about a hundred 
yards. The original prints are from five by four negatives, 
and this must be borne in mind in connection with the focal 
lengths of the lenses used. I shall allude to the lens further 
on, but for the moment it suffices to say that the foci used 
were 4} in., 6 in., and 9j in. 

In each case I included as nearly as possible the same 
extent of subject, so that the same extent was photographed, 
but from three different points of view, these being as neces- 
sitated by the three different focal lengths. If we look at 
fig. 1, taken with the 4} in. lens, we shall notice how the close 
approach necessitated by the use of the short-focus or wide- 
argle lens has dwarfed the church tower, and, indeed, almost 
hidden it behind the lych gate. The window on the right 
also is unduly large in proportion to the other objects. 
Fig. 2, taken with the 6 in. lens, which for ordinary work 
may be regarded as a normal focus for a 5 by 4 plate, shows 
a little more of the tower, but when we come to fig. 5, taken 
with the 93 in. lens, we get by far the best balance of scale. 
The gate looks like an approach to the church instead of 
obscuring it, as it does in fig. 1. There can be no doubt 
that the wide-angle view is poor, the normal angle passable, 
and the narrow angle the best of the three. It is from this 
perspective point of view that the narrow angle or long-focus 
lens is advocated, and if we always had ample room in which 
to work there is no doubt lenses of longer focus would be 
more commonly emploved. 
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But now let us turn to the converse. Figs. 4, 5 and 6 are 
three views of a subject where the space in which one could 
photograph was somewhat restricted. In fig. 4, taken with 
the 6 in. lens, we have an unpleasant amount of foreground 
and near shed, but by using the 4} in. lens I was enabled 
to secure the view shown in fig. 5, which is certainly a 
pleasanter picture. As illustrating the difference in width 
of angle between the 4} in. lens and the 6 in. I took from 
the same point of view another exposure with the 6 in., and 
this is shown in fig. 6. This set of three prints shows quite 
clearly the advantage of a short-focus lens. 

The advantages of the choice of various foci are not yet 
exhausted, and if we look for a moment at figs. 7, 8 and 9 
we shall see how the scale of image may be increased by 


Fig. 9. 


using lenses of longer foci when working from the same 
standpoint. 

In these three prints we have a subject which could not 
be approached more closely because of the pond, which, 
though frozen over, was not frozen hard enough to bear any 
great weight. The view had to be taken from the edge of 
the pond, and the three different views, or more correctly 
the three different amounts of.view, are due to the use of the 
three different focal lengths, fig. 7, of course, being taken 
with the 41 in. lens and fig. о with the 9j in. 

I have always felt that the user of a stand camera employ- 
ing plates, Premo film-pack, or roll-holder could readily avail 
himself of a battery of lenses, the changing of the lens 
taking only a moment or two, and the method of carrying 
the sensitive material enabling it to be protected during the 
change of lens, so that the use of a convertible was more a 
matter of convenience in carrying, and perhaps economy 
in first cost. But the user of a spool-film camera has beea 
to some extent debarred the advantages for the simple reason 
that it is not possible to remove the lens when the film is 
in position. | 

It is true that the very convenient “double two” spools are 
available, but they occupy as much space as a twelve-expo- 
sure spool, and this when touring is a disadvantage. What 
the spool-film camera user often wants is an arrangement 
which will enable him to shorten the focal length of the lens 
just whenever he wishes to take a wide-angle view. 

If the spool-film or folding plate camera has only a single 
extension it is not possible to use the back component alone, 
but nowadays there are numerous double-extension film 
cameras which would readily admit of а ọ in. rear com- 
ponent being used as a single lens. With such a spool 
camera, in fact, all these illustrations could be readily 
taken. 


THE DRY MOUNTING PROCESS. 


HE work that is being steadily produced by the Adhesive Dry 

Mounting Co., Ltd., of 27 and 28, Fetter Lane, E.C., is 
perhaps not so well known to amateur photographers as it de- 
serves to be. One has only to get a series of prints mounted 
by this process to appreciate the remarkable advantages it 
possesses. The company has done a lot to populanise the pro- 
cess, but while the professional photographer has adopted it 
largely, for practically all work, the amateur has not taken 
to it so much. We would therefore ask our readers to give 


the method a serious trial, and have no doubt that once their 
prints, either for folio, framing, or presentation, have been 
mounted by the dry mounting process, they will want all their 
future prints treated in the same manner. In addition to 
mounting amateurs’ prints—on mounts selected by themselves, 
if necessary—the company also supplies a cheap dry mounting 
machine for amateurs’ own use. This is supplied at the low 
price of 25s., and was réviewed recently in THE A. P. A post- 
card to the above address will bring price lists and particulars. 
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INCE man first learned to navi- 
gate the oceans of the world, the 
subject of ships and shipping has 
exercised a fascination over the 

minds of all island dwellers. In them- 
selves, ships are essentially things of 
beautiful proportions. To the true 
sailor they are almost sentient beings. 
From the bellicose battleship to the 
little petrol pinnace, from the lordly 
liner to the tenth-rate tramp, from the 
swelling sailing ship to the racing 
rater, all make their personal appeal to 
the man on the bridge or at the tiller. 
l'rom the onlooker's point of view, the 
ship—be it battleship or vacht—may 
appear either as a necessary adjunct to 
the seascape, or, in the former case, as 
a further line of defence to aid those 
alles of the Empire, the waves and 
rocks that surround our coasts. 


From ALOFT. 


appealing to the inhabitants of this island king- 
dom; as a subject demanding the attention of 
every lover of the sea, and one that has fasci- 
nated authors, poets, and painters for genera- 
tions, sea- -going craft of every type provides a 


lasting interest. 
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THe “New ZEALAND." 


To every 
Britisher living 
either at home 
or overseas this 
applies with par- 
ticular signifi- 
cance, as it is 
upon our asso- 


Ciation with 
ships and ship- 
ping that the 
Empire’s posi- 
tion largely de- 
pends. Both as 
a topic 
of patri- 
otic in- 
terest; as 
a matter 


larly to other 
classes of craft 
that reference is 
now being made. 

The photo- 
grapher of ships 
who essays snap- 


For the photographer, ships and 
shipping offer endless possibilities 
for picture making. On more than 
one occasion the subjects of yacht 
photography and photography of 
the sea have been dealt with in 
these pages, but it is more particu- 


س 


In Home WATERS. 


shot work with the hand camera has everything in his 


favour. 


The elements for success are there waiting for 


the man with practically any type of camera; and while 
the cheap outfit, with a single lens and small stop, may 
sometimes spell failure for many pictorial subjects inland, 
the worker in the neighbourhood of the sea can generally 
depend upon an adequate exposure of his plate or film. 


THE BEGINNING. 
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The worker living at or visiting a naval port or har- 
bour, or other locality where shipping is to be found, 
will encounter a mass of material worthy of treatment 
by the camera; and if permission is granted to board 
one of the bigger ships, the subjects opened up are 
endless, and, moreover, subjects that have not yet 
become hackneyed. 

To the captious critic, however, there are certain 
pictorial disadvantages connected with modern naval 
shipping. The battleship of a decade ago was a more 
picturesque object than the grim fighting machine of 
GU) URS 
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to-day. This was before our navy 
was painted slate colour. Very 
business-like, no doubt; but to those 
who knew it well, the loss of the 
black and yellow of the old iron- 
clads is felt, even as we miss the 
old training sailing vessels for pic- 
torial purposes—that 15, if our 
tastes lie in the direction of battle- 
ships. At all our naval ports 
opportunities for  photographing 
battleships are usually to be found, 
and good shots may be had at them 
from a rowing boat, although since 
the recent spy scare the Admiralty authorities at most 
of the dockvard towns have been exceptionally severe in 
their prohibition of cameras, but permission can 
generally be obtained if one's credentials are satis- 
factory. 

Again, if permission to photograph the progress of a 
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ship during building or launching is obtainable, a sub- 
ject is presented that offers great possibilities; while 
both the nerves and the shutter of the photographer will 
be rudely tested if he essays to photograph naval 
guns firing at close quarters, either during man- 
ceuvres or when a salute is being fired. 

Although as a pic- 
torial accessory a ship 
mav be of considerable 
use in a seascape pic- 
ture, many excellent 
compositions can be 
secured when the ship 
itself, or part thereof, 
is the subject of the 
picture. 

Shipping, in any 
case, is essentially a 
subject for the hand- 
camera worker; and no 
matter whether his 


pictures 
are secured 
on board or 
from the 
shore or a 
boat, a 
camera 
capable of 
ready ad- 
justment 
and mo- | 
bility appears to be imperative. As mentioned above, 
the question of exposure need not trouble the beginner 
at this work, as the light in the neighbourhood of the 
sea is invariably more actinic than inland, and normal 
rapid shutter exposures suggested for any period of the 
day or year may be safely halved. The light, in fact, 1s 
generally sufficiently good to permit of the use of ortho 
plates and a light yellow screen for snapshot work. 
The advantages this combination gives for securing 
cloud and sky effects as a setting for the picture of the 
ship are too obvious to need further comment. _ 

The reproductions on this page and the preceding are 
suggestive of various treatments of the subject. 
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THE асау of obtaining cool 


developing solutions іп tropical 
countries has led to researches 
being made for a long time past 
with a view to constituting de- 
velopers which, whilst acting at a 


high temperature, should cause no 
alteration or melting of the gelatine 
coating, or appreciable fogging of 


the image. 

Amongst the various 
methods hitherto recom- 
mended, the addition to the 
developer of substances 
renderang the gelatine in- 
soluble, such as chromium 
or alumina salts, copld not 
be adopted, even with non- 
alkaline developers, owing 
to the somewhat rapid 
precipitation of chromium and aluminium sesquioxide by the 
alkaline sulphite, such precipitation being immediate in the 
presence of alkalies, and nullifying the action of the hardening 
agent. P n 

Bunel* has recently recommended the addition of alkaline 
sulphates to metol-hydroquinone ; these do not render the gela- 
tine insoluble, but prevent its swelling in warm developer. 

He particularly recommended the use of sulphate of potash 
and of borax in a metol-hydroquinone developer without bromide 
but containing acetone in place of alkali. 

We found that this solution certainly carried out develop- 
ment without melting the gelatine at a temperature of 95 deg. 
to 104 deg. F., but it acted much too rapidly at this tempera- 
ture, and produced a somewhat deep fog. 

Furthermore, the great volatility of acetone appears to us to 
prohibit its use at тоо deg. to 104 deg. 

Our object in the present study has been to determine the 
best formulas, both for alkaline and non-alkaline developers, by 
the use of which good negatives may be obtained with develop- 
ment of normal duration at a temperature of 100 to 104 deg. F. 


(A) NON-ALKALINE DEVELOPERS. 


(1) Diamidophenol. 

With this developer we methodically tested the substances 
which insolubilise the gelatine and those which prevent its 
melting in warm water but do not render it completely 
insoluble. 

The former present the inconveniences indicated above in 
connection with the use of chromium and aluminium salts ; 
also, we have only been able to establish a developing formula, 
of practical use, with substances belonging to the second cate- 
gory, which, we have recognised, include not only the alkaline 
sulphates, but also the sulphites. With the use of a sufficient 
quantity of these substances, the gelatine coating remains un- 
affected even at 113 deg. F. 

To avoid introducing a new ingredient into the developer, we 
first attempted to use soda sulphite in preference to alkaline 
sulphates, but found that a sufficient quantity to prevent melting 
of the gelatine could not be used without causing deep fogging, 
even when using an excessive quantity of alkaline bromide. 

On the contrary, alkaline sulphates, and particularly sul- 
phate of ammonia, gave good results. 

With diamidophenol there is no risk from the use of sulphate 
of ammonia, as Bunel has indicated in alkaline developers, of 
the formation of dichroic fog, as this fog is due to the presence 
of free ammonia. Now this alkali is not displaced by the sul. 
phite of the developer. 

To obtain an unfogged image at a temperature of тоо deg. 
to 104 deg., the addition of a considerable quantity of alkaline 
bromide to the developer is essential. 

The following formula yielded us the best results: 


Waler SEDE 1,000 CC. Or 35 OZ. 
Diamidophenol ........................ 5 gr. ог 75 gr. 
Anhydrous sulphite .................. 30 gr. or 74 drams 
Crystallised sulphate of ammonia 250 gr. or oz.t 
Potassium bromide  .................. 3 gr. or 45 рт. 
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PHE COMPOSITION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS 
FOR USE IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES. 


.5ҳ By A. and L. LUMIÈRE and A. SEYEWETZ. «a, 


This developer gives very good negatives with about three 
minutes’ development at 100 deg. to 104 deg. F. 


(2) Metoquinone (or Quinomet). 

With metoquinone (or quinomet) the inconveniences attaching 
to diamidophenol in regard to the use of an excess of alkaline 
sulphite are not met with. We were able to prepare a good 
formula for metoquinone developer containing a sufficient 
excess of sulphite to prevent melting of the gelatine at 104 deg. 
We were also able to obtain good negatives, free from dichroic 
fog, with about three minutes’ development, a result we were 
unable to secure when using alkaline sulphates either with or 
without alkalies. 


We have adopted the following formula :— 


hri A trc 1,000 CC. OF 35 Oz. 
Metoquinone (quinomet)  ......... $ gr. or 75 gr. 
Anhydrous soda sulphite ......... 200 gr. or 64 oz. 
Potassium bromide .................. 24 gr. or 38 gr. 


(B) ALKALINE DEVELOPERS. 
(1) Metol-Hydroquinone. 

Selecting metol-hydroquinone as the type of alkaline developer, 
we were able to prepare with this also a formula containing a 
sufficient excess of soda sulphite to prevent melting of the gela- 
tine at a temperature of 104 deg. 

At the latter temperature, this formula gives negatives equal 
to those obtained with metoquinone after about three minutes’ 
development. The substitution of alkaline sulphates for soda 
sulphite gave no appreciably better result. 


The following formula yielded the best results :— 


Water re 1,000 CC. Of 35 OZ. 
Metol |» dais TRS odit 1} gr. ог 23 gr. 
Hydroquinone ........................... 1j gr. or 23 gr. 
Anhydrous sulphite .................. 200 gr. or 6j oz. 
Anhydrous soda carbonate ......... IO gr. or 24 drams. 
Potassium bromide .................. 24 gr. or 28 gr. 


(2) Pyrogallic Acid. 

Pyrogallic acid may be used as a developer in tropical 
countries without any supplementary addition of sulphite or 
alkaline sulphate. By slightly modifying the usual formule, a 
developer may be obtained which at 104 deg. will give but slight 
fog. The formula of this developer is as follows :— 


Water. tins ы ына тен 1,000 СС. ОГ 35 02. 

Pyrogallic acid ........................ то gr. Or 24 drams. 
Anhydrous soda sulphite ............ 25 gr. or 6% drams. 
Anhydrous soda carbonate ......... Şo gr. or 13 drams. 
Io per cent. solution pot. bromide 30 cc. or 74 drams. 


This developer does not keep long, and discolours somewhat 
rapidly during use. For keeping well it should be mixed in 
two solutions, as follows :— 

SOLUTION A. 
Water 
Pyrogallic acid 
Soda bisulphite (commercial liquid) 
SOLUTION B. 


. OF 35 OZ. 
gr. or 74 drams 
IO CC. or 24 drams 


Water 
Anhydrous soda carbonate 
Anhydrous soda sulphite ............ 
то per cent. solution pot. bromide 

Use 1 part A to 2 parts B. 

To sum up: diamidophenol is the only developer giving nega. 
tives free from fog at a temperature of to4 deg. This developer 
should, therefore, be preferred whenever long keeping is not in- 
dispensable. The keeping qualities of this developer, as is well 
known, are liniited. 

If a developer is required which will keep for a long time 
without deterioration, preference should be given to meto- 
quinone (quinomet), or, failing this, metol-hydroquinone, or, 
finally, pyrogallic acid, which, used as above indicated, gives 
but slight fog. 


. Or 35 OZ. 

. Or 19] drams 
. от 9 drams 
45 CC. or 12 drams 


* "Photo Revue," No. 23, p. 182. 


t The sulphate of ammonia may be replaced by то grammes or 4! о». of 
anhydrous «oda sulphate. 
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TO OUR COLONIAL READERS. 


F. take this opportunity of reminding our readers 

W/ in the Colonies of the special Colonial Competition 
А7 and Exhibition for 1913, the latest date for the receipt ої 

Ж pictures being Jume 7. Bronze plaques апа certificates will 
be awarded, and, in addition, two silver plaques are offered 
this year for those who have previously received bronze 
plaques in the Colonial Competitions. We hope, therefore, to see a large entry 
from past competitors, as well as from new readers, in the British Colonies. A 
special award, consisting of one of the Editor's exhibition pictures, is again offered 
to the Colonial photographic society sending the best collective exhibit. No entry 
forms are required, and prints need not be framed, but must be mounted. The 
prize-winning pictures and a selection of others will be exhibited in “The A. P.” 
Little Gallery during July and August. For full conditions, see p. 8 (Supplement). 
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pe M M ТЕ кімнен BB It was a hot July "Yes," I said, “апа who is going to develop the 
| night, the hottest plates when they are exposed, in this forsaken climate of 
| month in the year in 120° in the shade? " for I had only too lively recollec- 


tions of once trving to change plates 
in the daytime beneath some blankets 
and rugs, and at the critical moment 
1 simply had to come up for air, with 
a face like an over-ripe plum, success- 
fully fogging the entire box of plates; 
not that it much mattered, for thev 
were already spoiled by the torrent of 
perspiration that had fallen on them. 
"Oh," was the reply, “we will get 
in extra ice, and develop on that ”; 
but as that evening a cobra success- 


the Cantonment of Lahore, and we 
were sitting silent on the bunga- 
low verandah, having just finished 
reading Kipling’s delightful book 
"Kim," and we were wondering 
what really happened to the Lama | 
and Kim when the search for the — . Б 
River of the Arrow was ended. — | 
ane Silence: was broken at just — Thé eel Саша, Book Shing, эне appears 
by my wife suggesting that we in | 
should follow up the scenes of the book so far as it fully slew several 
concerned Lahore, and see if we could get photographs of our old cook's 
to illustrate them. chickens, I de- 
clined to be shut 
in a dark-room 
with a possible 
cobra for com- 
pany, and a cheap 
red lantern to see 
him by; so it was 
decided to keep 
the plates till we 
went on leave to the hills, and then to develop them. 
Next day, when the sun was low, we drove off to the 
native city of Lahore with our camera, passing down 
{ the long, straight, inevitable Mall of any Indian town, 
Puan EET past a sun-baked little building, where Kipling edited 
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the chief Indian newspaper for years, and gained his 
wonderful insight into native character. 

In a turn off the main Bazaar we found the shop of 
Fook Shing, the Chinese bootmaker, who figures in 
the book under his correct name. Fook Shing was оп 
the premises, and in answer to our call emerged from 
behind a ferocious-looking stuffed horse, used to show 
off harness, which horse almost fills the small shop. 

"Yes," said the little wrinkled old man, looking at 
us over his horn spectacles, “I remember Mr. Kipling 
welly well; I madee his boots." 

After a little persuasion we got the old man to allow 
us to take his photograph, but nothing could persuade 
him to wear his horn spec- 
tacles or to allow his pig- 
tail to hang down. 

On we went down the 
crowded Anarkali Bazaar, 
past many a stall where 
ghi (native clarified but- 
ter) and grain can be 
bought, and we wondered 
at which Kim had begged 
a little for himself and the 
Lama. 

“This is a handful of carda- 

moms, 

This is a lump of ghi; 

This is millet, and chillies 


and rice, 
A supper for thee and me! ” 
On we went to the 


Museum, ог  Wonder- 
house, as the natives call 
ií, and here it was that 
kim, playing on the big 
gun, called Zam-Zammah, 
which stands opposite the 
Museum, first saw and 
met the holy Lama him- 
self. Little native boys 
were playing round the 
gun, and one, not unlike 


what one imagines Kim 
may have been like, 
was perched up on the 
gun, 

There was only just 


time to focus and release 
the shutter when the Pun- 
jabi policeman hove in 
sight, and away went the 
boys, including our Kim, 
unlike the real Kim, who would have stayed to shout 

“Thy father was a pastry cook, 

Thy mother stole the ghi.” 

Now we turned the camera on to the Wonder-house, 
where natives were passing in and out, and in the fore- 
ground sat a sweet-seller switching the flies from his 
wares. 

Behind us the boys were back playing round Zam- 
Zammah. All was just as pictured in the book, and 
one Only looked to see the Lama himself come down 
the steps and call for Kim. 

Now through the heart of the native city, by many a 
mosq ue where the priest was calling for ev ening praver, 
to see if we could find anvone to correspond to Mahbub 
Ali, the Afghan horse-dealer. An Afghan horse-dealer 
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with many horses for sale we found, 
not Mahbub Ali. 

"True," said the baggy-trousered Afghan, “there 
was a different horse-dealer here a few years back; there 
was a little difference, sahib, between him and another, 
and the other is not." 

From which cryptic statement we gathered that 
Mahbub Ali had come to a violent end, and that the 
present baggy-trousered one may have helped to that 
end. Personally I have not forgotten Mahbub’s suc- 
cessor, for he sold me a horse that afterwards dropped 
dead ! 

This character declined to have his photograph taken, 
as the Koran forbids, so 
the only thing left to do 
was to climb up a tower 
overlooking the serai and 
take a photograph of the 


but his name was 


place. 

Soon after this we left 
the “City of dreadful 
night," and proceeded on 


leave to a photographer's 
paradise— Kashmir. Here 
one evening, as we sat 
outside our tent, 14,000 
leet up in the Himalayas, 
and the mountains still 
towering up above us, we 
saw a figure limping to- 
wards our сатр, апа 
when he was near we saw 
that he wore a curiouslv 
shaped old red hat. 

We had never thought 
of Kim again since our 
photographic expedition, 
and now we both ex- 
claimed, “ Here's Red Hat 
himself ! " 

The old man was re- 
turning from a pilgrim- 
age, which had taken him 
two years, to the great Ice 
Cave of Armanath, where 
dwells the god Shiva. 

Now he was returning 
alone, across the mountain 
passes, torrents, ice, rock, 
and snow. He had met a 
wandering shepherd, who 
had told him that a doctor 
sahib was encamped close 
by, and so he came to me to see if I could do something 
for his feet, which were almost cut to the bone by the 
cruel rocks he had crossed. 

His face was vellow, wrinkled, and benevolent, and 
on his head was the curious three-cornered red hat, 
whilst round his neck was a string of beads. 

The curious lettering on his hat is the name of his 
village in far-away Nepal. 

Having dressed his cut feet, we gave him a blanket, 
made him a fire, and gave him money for his journev. 

There beneath a deodar he rested for a few davs, 
and when we left camp there he sat, a lonely figure 
beneath the everlasting snows, fingering his beads, and 
perhaps he was murmuring 


"Om mane pudme hum!” 
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ON THE SUMMIT. Bv P. J. QuAINI. 
The original, a bromide print (15 х 12), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By W. Ғ. Т. PINKNEY. 
The original (10X8 , a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


- Digitized by Google 


FANCY ARABESQUE. 
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H.M.S. "VICTORY," PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR. Bv Е. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


Reproduced from a bromoil print (15 < 12). See ат сіе " Ships and Shipping." page 249. 
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MARTIN HARVEY, Esq. Bv J. CRAIG ANNAN. 
From the One-Man Show by J. Craig Annan, at " The А. P." Little Gallery. The original is a carbon enlargement (24 х 18). 
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THE EMPIRE'S ALLIES. 


The original of this picture is in the collection of prints У 


March 17, 1013. 
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F. J. MORTIMER, F.R P.S. 


J. Mortimer, at the Scottish National Salon now open at Paisley 
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A SPRING MORNING. By J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE. 
Reproduced same size from a platinum print. 
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BREAK OF DAY. 


By 
HAROLD CAZNEAUX (Australia). 


The original, a carbon print (15х12), 
was exhibited at the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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BEGONIAS. | By LAWRENCE GIRDWOOD. 
See агіісісвоп © Multi-Ccloured Bromide Prints," page 263, 
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HERE have 
"a many articles in the 

pages of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. from time to time on the 
different toning processes , and 
on toning bromides in various 
tones of brown and red, but so far there has not been much 
definite instruction on the subject of multi-coloured bromide 
prints; that is, bromide prints toned in two, three, or more 
different colours. Most amateur photographers know that 
there are several colour toners on the market now, such as 
scpia, brown, red, blue, and green. With those toners at 
their command only a little extra work and patience are re- 
quired to change the ordinary black and white bromide or 
gaslight prints into pictures in two, three, or more colours 
to suit the subject. 

Practical Instruction. 


The following instructions will prove useful for those who 
desire to adopt the process. First of all the print must be 
properly exposed and developed; this is of the greatest im- 
portance, as the final result depends on the quality of the 
original black and white print The best tones are obtained 
when the print is strong, and with rich blacks. I have also 
found that the colours are brightest, especially when toning 
with the green toner, when the print is developed with 
rodinal, rytol, or hydroquinone, and fixed in an acid fixing 
bath. The print must then be thoroughly washed to remove 
all trace of the fixing solution. 

In the case of the flower study reproduced on page 262, I 
first obtained a good plucky print in black and white, and 
then had to decide which toner should be used to give a 
result nearest to the colour of the flowers as they appeared 
in nature. These begonias in their natural colour were of 
a brownish-pink tone, and the hearts of a much deeper 
brown. The ordinary sulphide toning process was there- 
fore decided on, to give an approximately correct tone. 


The ordinary bleacher was used at full strength to bleach 
out the flower only. A small sable-hair brush was used, the 
brush being fairly well charged with bleaching solution. 
The outside edges of the petals were bleached first, taking 
care not to encroach on the background or foliage. A much 
larger brush was then used to bleach out the rest of the 
flower. 

This being done, the print was then thoroughly washed 
in running water until all vellow stain disappeared. 

A word of warning will not be out of place here to those 
who have not running water at their disposal, and have to 
resort to the several-change svstem. Тһе first two or three 
changes must be done quickly to get rid of the excess of 
diluted bleacher; if this is not done the diluted solution 
may very soon affect the rest of the print. 


The best and surest way in this case is to lav the bleached 
print flat in a dish, or on a piece of glass a little larger than 
the print, holding the glass and print between the forefinger 
and thumb, and pour water from a jug in a steady stream 
across the bleached parts of the print, continuing this till 
all yellow stain disappears. Washing being completed, the 
print is then toned with sulphide, continuing till the desired 
colour is reached. The sulphide toner only acts on the 
bleached parts, and does not affect the rest of the print. The 
print is washed again, then hung up to dry. 

Next comes the method of toning the foliage green. Here 
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Multi-Coloured Bromide Prints. 


By LAWRENCE GIRDWOOD. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Fhctographer and Photographic N ews.” 
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again a small brush was used to go round 
the outside edges of the foliage, this time 
on the background, with white vaseline: 
again care had to be taken not to en- 
croach on the foliage, OT toning would 


not take place. Vaseline 1s quite the best 
for the purpose, as I have tried artist's medium, megilp, 
castor oil, and other oily liquids, but found they all spread 
beyond the outline. It is best to use the white vaseline, as 
the coloured vaseline may leave a yellowish tinge in the 
print. 

Having gone round the edges of the foliage with vaseline 
on a brush, the tip of the finger was then used to go more 
quickly over the rest of the print, coating the whole of the 
surface, except the parts to be toned green. 

The print was then placed in a dish and flooded with 
water—holding it down until thoroughly soaked—the water 
poured off, and the green toner applied. 

The method І adopted was to take а soft sable-hair 
brush, dip it into the green toner, and then lightly touch 
the parts to be toned; the toner thus put on quickly runs 
into place. It is best to keep the toner on the move. When 
toning with green it must be remembered that it dries much 
brighter than it appears when wet. When the desired tone 
is reached, give a change or two of water, and if then not 
green enough the toner can be applied again. 

lf the high lights are not clear enough after three changes 
of water, put the print into a very weak hydrochloric acid 
bath till the high lights are cleared. The print is then 
dried, and the vaseline wiped off with a piece of cotton 
wool. The result will then be found to consist of three 
colours, as the background remains the original tone of the 
bromide, and appears a slate colour and very effective. 

[The rendering of the slate colour of the background in 
Mr. Girdwood’s print, reproduced on page 202, has not 
been fullv retained, but the original print shows it per- 
fectly.—ED. ] 

There is another method of applying the toning baths, 
and that is by coating the back of the print with vaseline 
also, and flooding the entire print with the toner used; but 
this is not quite so safe as the method I mentioned before, 
and a great deal more toner is required. 

When toning any part of a print with sulphide, it is 
alwavs advisable to bleach and tone that part first, as bleach- 
ing 1s very difficult to do after vaseline has been applied to 
the surface. The sulphide when applied appears to affect 
any other part that has been toned beforehand. 

The best results are obtained on bromide papers. Gas- 
lignt papers do not give such bright results. A very nice 
olive green may be got if a cream-tinted paper is used. 


Variations and Formules. 

The above instructions are given to indicate an expedi- 
tious and reliable method of applying the toners in a specific 
case. Obviously the variations possible are limited only 
by the number of different colours obtainable. Readers of 
THE A. P. will know from previous articles on the subject 
that the application of an ordinary gold and sulphocvanide 
toning bath to the black and white bromide print changes 
the colour tone of the image to a fine blue-black, while the 
application of the same toning bath to a print that has 
alreadv been sulphide toned changes the sepia colour to a 
warm brown, and then on to red chalk. Local touches of 
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colour can therefore be easily added to a print already 
partly toned, as described above, and the final effect greatly 
enhanced. 

The well-known copper toner can also be applied direct 
to the black and white print without previously bleaching, 
and the colour is slowly changed from black to warm brown, 
then to red brown, and finally to a rich pinky red. With the 
aid of a little care in the application of the colours with a 
brush it is quite possible to change practically the entire 
surface of a bromide print or enlargement into a variety of 
colours and tones, so that it becomes a colour print in pure 
colours by entirely chemical means, bearing in mind that the 
original colour of the bromide may also be usefully retained 
in places. 

Many of the toning baths are obtainable ready made, in 
solution or tabloid form, from firms such as the Leto Photo 
Materials Co.; the Vanguard Co.; Burroughs, Wellcome 
and Co.; Griffins, Ltd. ; Houghtons, Ltd. ; or Butcher and 
Sons. But for those who prefer to make up their own solu- 
tions, the following formule will be useful: 


For Brown and Sepia Tones. 


Bleach in— 
Ammonium bromide saves oie 30 gr. 
Ройс; ЖеЕРСУАШИхосарынаоысы сас 50 gr. 
WW EOE! quasi tiki tta I RR qe pP WERL es 5 02. 
Wash and tone in— 
20 per cent. solution of pure white sodium 
ӘНИМНДЕ AROS а лымы на лайсыз 2 07. 
Water t0 109 RE. эллине бик рда узай IO OZ 
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For Green Tones— 


Vanadium chloridé „сазанды IO gr. 
Ferrie ehlorid& 4.25 Ga rrr bee Ез» 5 gr. 
Perrie irri Ar 5 Er. 
Potassium. ferricyanide „ааа "10 gr. 
Orale add. Ават абы? 2 ірек Mi pni n v) 13 oz. 
MVAUBE ЧӨЛ: assess анымен oS RA кы ора ы 10 OZ. 


The vanadium should be dissolved in a small quantity of 
hot hydrochloric acid and a little water. Add the ferric 
chloride and oxalate to the oxalic acid solution, diluted with 
five ounces of the water, then add the ferricyanide dissolved 
in the remainder of the water, and finally the vanadium. 
This solution gives a blue tone first, which changes to green 
in the wash water. 


For Blue Tones— 


10 per cent. solution ferric ammonium citrate 1 02. 
го per cent. solution potassium ferricyanide 1 oz. 
о per серї, solution acetic аса ............... 10 OZ. 


For red tones the copper toner referred to above is as 
good as any. It is made as follows: 


A-—LGopper RuIDDAIM ‘Sees i Eid 30 gr. 
Potass.. Qtrate (neutral) „гезне, 120 gr. 
NOISE" ысымны аған же eaten Peto IO OZ 

B.—Potass. ferricyamde „мө cnn 29 gr. 
Ро аб. Citrate: (веба) uso ret ereas 120 gr. 
„т АЖОНУ сыза AA ERI FETA PAR ERE ER IO OZ. 


Use equal parts of each, and allow solution to act until 
desired colour is obtained. 


JOYFUL SPRING. 


By E. VANANDEL. 


Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. Original is a toned bromide (10x 8). 
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We notice that the cinematograph is to replace the “stop- 
watch " in timing detail work in large factories, with a view to 
showing how packing or similar tasks can be done with greater 
speed or efficiency. A large clock—the hands of which will 
record one-thousandth of a minute—is placed close to the work- 
man, and photographed with him by the cinematograph, so that 
the series of pictures depict and accurately time every process 
and movement. For example, six men may be given a similar 
task, and this novel combination of the cinema with the chrono- 
meter will show the quickest method. 

The versatile motion-picture has also been put to another 
unique use, according to a New York correspondent. It is the 
combination of the cinematograph with stage plays to impart 
variety to the scenes. 
a great attraction in which many of the scenes of the play will 
be projected by the cinema, and these will be interspersed with 
other scenes enacted on the stage. The dialogue will be carried 
through the entire productions, the actors speaking at the back 
of the screen. There will be sixteen different settings in the 
play, including the projected scenes. Whilst the scenery is 
being changed on the stage the films will be shown on the screen 
in front. 

A primitive “one-scene ” production of the Elizabethan period, 
with its grotesque limitations and subterfuges, contrasted with 
the ultra-realistic multiscenic stege of the present day, with its 
wealth of accessories, indicates wonderful evolution, and the 
end is apparently not yet. Ordinarily it is not possible to pre- 
sent more than six or eight cnanges of scene in a play, usually 
only three or four, thus limiting the action to a few localities, and 
interfering with the continuity of the story, particularly in the 
dramatisation of novels. An innovation which virtually extends 
the scenery and action beyond the limits of the stage is the 
employment of the cinematograph as sequential interact connec- 
tions illustrative of the narrative, the film blending at either 
end with the set scenes between which it is interposed. 
Obviously this expedient admits of the visual portrayal of inci- 
dents and scenes that it would be otherwise practically impos- 
sible to incorporate in the play, and suggests a new field for 
exploitation and development. This innovation has been suc- 
cessfully experimented with already in this country in musical 
comedy, and has also been extended to the drama. For instance, 
Mr. Walter Passmore, in * Queer Fishes," would find it extremely 
difficult—nay, impossible—to  disport himself with Father 
Neptune and the mermaids on the ocean's bed had he not 
enlis*ed the services of the cinematograph. Moreover, Mr. Chas. 
Urban's Kinemacolor pantomime *Santa Claus" is a further 
example of the cinema's possibilities in this direction, and shows 
how far-reaching are the potentialities of the motion-picture in 
relation to stage effects. 


Natural Colour Films. 

Visitors to the Coliseum recently had the opportunity of com- 
paring the relative advantages of the two methods of natural- 
colour cinematography. Kinemacolor—which is, of course, the 
pioneer process—depends, as we have already explained, upon 
the use of colour filters. This process is as pleasing as ever, and 
will never lose its unique charm, and there is seemingly no limit 
to its possibilities. For M. Léon Gaumont's “Chronochrome ” 
process it is claimed that the pictures do not induce eye-strain ; 
that they possess remarkable stereoscopic qualities, and that the 
rendering of natural colours is true to life. The picture we 
recently witnessed depicting the Carnival at Nice certainly 
justifies all these claims. Both processes will doubtless have 
their partisans, and they both have distinctive merits. 


How to View Moving Pictures Stereoscopically. 

By means of the very simple contrivance we illustrate below 
it will be found possible to secure a very satisfactory stereoscopic 
effect when viewing motion pictures on the cinema screen. The 
card, which should be made of black pasteboard, should be 
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COMBINED CINEMA AND STAGE PLAYS—STEREOSCOPIC EFFECTS. 


А New York producer is now putting on © 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


placed across the bridge of the nose in the same manner as a 
pair of spectacles, and held steadily in position with the right 
hand. The pictures will thus be viewed with оле eye only, 
whilst all the surrounding rays of light, and those reflected from 
the illuminated screen, will be cut off. The moving figures will 
then appear to stand out in relief, thereby greatly enhancing the 
general effect of the compositions, and considerably adding to 
the realism of the films. It will be noticed that better results 
will be obtained when the pictures are being projected slowly. 
Still pictures will also appear stereoscopic it viewed with the 
card in a darkened room. 

With regard to coloured films, if blue and red figures appear 
against a dark background they will not appear to be at an equal 
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Fig. 1.—If a piece of black pasteboard, shaped as above, is held to the 
eyes. when viewing cinematograph pictures, a stereoscopic effect will be 
obtained. 


distance from the eyes. To some persons the red figures will 
seem nearer than the blue ones, whilst to others the contrary 
effect will be manifested. To produce this effect the card illus- 
trated above may be dispensed with, and both eyes may be 
employed. Now, when one eye is closed, the figures will all 
appear to be at the same distance. On opening the other eye 
one set of figures will immediately appear to take a position in 
advance of the others. The explanation offered for this effect is 
that a kind of stereoscopic illusion is produced in the eye itself, 
depending upon colour. The image of a blue object is shifted 
by the eye toward one side, and that of a red object toward the 
other side. 

If on viewing blue and red objects on a darkened background, 
say at ten or twelve yards distant, the red objects appear 
nearer than the blue, screen off one-half of the pupil of each eye 
on the outside, when the red objects in the film will appear to 
retire behind the blue ones. Now, if the pupils on the side 
toward the nose are screened, the red objects will seem to 
advance apparently still further ahead of the blue ones. If, on 
the other hand, the blue objects are seen in advance, screen the 
inner side of the pupils of the eyes, and the red will come to the 
front. If the optical reasons for these illusions are carefully 
studied, much may be learnt that might materially assist the 
discovery of perfect stereoscopic cinematography. 


Deer StalKing on the Screen. 

We hear of an ingenious adaptation of the cinema to a shoot- 
ing gallery, which is the work of an English inventor. Deer 
stalking has been thereby made quite a simple matter, as lazy 
marksmen, who would rather stay at home than storm the rugged 
highland heights in quest of their game, have only to take aim 
at the animals passing to and fro on the screen, and the result 
of their shooting will be automatically recorded on a white metal 
screen. By means of an electrical device fixed to the back ot 
the screen, the bullet marks are clearly shown, which will save 
the hunter quite a lot of exertion. When these marks become 
too numerous the screen may be repainted. We should not be 
surprised, however, if the shooting, like the deer, should become 
very tame after a bit. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 
Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a nove! 
description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


photographs. 


A DARK-ROOM CABINET. 


HEN the bathroom is used as a 

dark-room it is usually awkward 
to find a suitable place for bottles, dishes, 
etc. As a shelf is rather unsightly, and 
leaves the solutions too much exposed, | 
thought that if I could get them into a 
cabinet comprising a series of shelves, | 
should overcome the difficulty. The 
cabinet which is illustrated below to my 


mind, answers the purpose very well, and 
has the following advantages : 

You have your bottles and dishes com- 
pact, and know exactly where to find 
them. The shelves and partitions are not 
nailed to the cabinet, and therefore can 
be rearranged if required. The top can 
be used for loading slides, and also de- 
veloping, etc. You can have a_ lock 
affixed to the door, and keep the chemicals 
locked up (which when there are children 
about is a necessity). It has a neat 
appearance, and is easily moved from one 
place to another. 

I think the sketches will give a clear 
idea as to how it is made, but I give below 
a few working details, from which it will 
be gathered that it does not require a great 
amount of joinery skill to make this 
cabinet. 

On the sketch of the complete cabinet 
(fig. 1), I give the dimensions of the one 
I have made, but of course these can be 
altered to suit any particular purpose. 
For my own part, however, I find 46 in. 
a comfortable height for changing and 


developing plates, and the width (15 in.) 
allows plenty of room for the bottles and 
dishes. The thickness of the wood which 
] used for the back, sides, and shelves was 
3 in.: the partitions, beading, and slips 
(forming the grooves at the top) being 
} in. ; and the division between the short 
partitions 4 in. by 6 in. long. 

As shown in fig. 3, 4 in. deep grooves 
have to be cut out of the top shelf, for the 
four partitions to slip in (the spaces 
between which are to be used for dishes! 
this making a better job than nailing, 
as it allows the partitions to be removed 
when required, and the shelf used for 
other purposes (if it is inverted, the 
grooves are not noticeable, and it is to 
all appearance like the other shelves). 
The outside measurement of this shelf 
(and also the other two, which are also 
loose) is 164 by 114 in., and the spaces 
between the shelves are іт in. in each 
case. The space at the bottom is a handy 
place for tanks, funnels, red lamp, hypo, 
etc. 

The fixing of the strips of wood on the 
underside of the top, for the partitions, is 
rather an intricate matter, but fig. 2 will, 
I think, clearly show where they have to 
be placed. These strips have to be started 
i in. from the back of the top, so as to 
allow for the back of the cabinet (on to 
which are nailed the sides), the length of 
the first two strips being 114 in. each, and 
the other two 6 in. each. 

The dimensions of the ledges are 1 by 3 
by 114 in. After they have been rounded 
at the front to give a neat appearance, 
and nailed to the sides, the sides can be 
nailed on to the back. The two small 


"А 


partitions, with the division nailed in the 
middle, are then placed in the two short 
bottom grooves of the top shelf, which is 
then placed in position. It is ап easy 
matter now to fit the tops of these parti- 
tions into the grooves on the underside of 
the top, which can be screwed on to the 
sides and back when it has been ascer- 
tained that the partitions are in the 
correct position. 

On the bottom of each side, at the front, 
cut out 2 by 3 in. for the bottom rail, 
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when the latter can be nailed on. This 
rail gives the cabinet a neater appearance. 
and at the same time serves a useful 
purpose. 

The remaining shelves and partitions 
can now be placed in position. This only 
кте the beading at the top and the door 
to fix. 

After the beading (a strip of wood 1j in. 
deep by } in. wide) has been fixed on to 
the four edges of the top, lead sheeting 
can be placed in position to form a 
shallow sink. This makes a very service- 
able covering for developing ; any solution 
which may be upset does not then trickle 
on to the floor, as would be the case with- 
out the beading, and the top is easily 
cleaned. 

The dimensions of the door are 44 by 
164 in., and this is made by having a 
frame of 4 in. border, and filling up with 
matchboarding 4j in. wide, two hinges 
being required to fit the door to the side. 


The cabinet, aíter being sand-papered, 
may be stained or painted to suit one's 
vii tastes; the one I made being stained 
oak. 

Any reader who follows the details given 
will be able to make a cabinet which will 
keep his bottles, dishes, etc., in place, 
and also serve as a changing and develop- 
ing table, besides being a nice piece of 
furniture. 

The cost of the wood runs out at from 
6s. to 7s., and it took me two Saturday 
afternoons to make. Hn. M. 


—— NP PIS 
PINHOLES IN SHUTTER BLINDS. 


UCH annoyance is caused by pinholes 

in roller blinds which can be quite 
easily remedied without calling in assist- 
ance of the maker, or paying an often 
exorbitant price to some local dealer for 
renevation. A solution should be pre- 
pared consisting of ether 2 oz., asphaltum 
varnish (sold in sixpenny bottles by any 
dealer in microscopic sundries) half a 
small teaspoonful, and a piece of pure 
indiarubber, as large as a Spanish nut, 
shredded finely, and left for a day or so 
to dissolve. The solution may be pre- 
served in a small bottle, kept in a cool 
place on account of the volatile nature of 
the ether. 

The faulty portions of the blind should 
be spotted on both sides with the pre- 
paration, using a clean camel-hair brush ; 
or an old blind can be painted all over 
and will be greatly improved by the pro- 
cess. To prevent the brush drying hard, 
or collecting dust during the intervals 
between use, it can be passed through a 
hole in the cork after the manner of gum 
brushes and those supplied with some 
brands of office paste. 

H. T. Rs 
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THE SCOTTISH SALON 


A further Note from Our Scottish Representative. 


| HERE was a large attendance at the opening 
ceremony on Saturday ; delegates were pre- 
sent from a wide radius. Aberdeen men were 
there, anxious to secure a visit from the 
Salon next year; from Dumfries came re- 
presentatives to know what was doing in 
the photographic world and see how they 
had fared at the hands of the selectors. The 
Editor of THE A. P. AND P. М. travelled all 
| night from London to be in time for the 
ceremonies, and one representative was present from Australia, 
though it is reported that he had other business in the country. 
The Paisley folks turned out in force to hear their grand old 
man of photography (he joined the Paisley society in 1858), Mr. 
A. F. Craig, perform the opening ceremony. A kindly old man, 
he took his audience into his confidence, and regaled them with 
' quaint stories of the contretemps that befel him when acquiring 
the rudiments of photography. 

The president of the Federation paid a well-merited compli- 
ment to Mr. Craig for his generosity in defraying the expense of 
restoration of the cloisters of Paisley Abbey. Mrs. Craig grace- 
fully presented the portfolio (what a cheer Miss Malcolm received 
when she went to the platform for the Macdougald gold plaque !) 
and lantern slide awards. Then to dinner. 

The Scots may speak of the roast beef of Old England, but they 
have quite respectable qualifications as trenchermen. Around 
the table sat men—and ladies too—whose names are household 
words in the photographic world. Quip and jest added sauce to 
the meal; one was never weary, and an entertaining account 
could easily be written on the varied celebrities who fed at the 
table. After the loyal toasts had been duly honoured, the Editor 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. rose to propose the toast of “The Scottish 
Federation "—yes, he got a reception, and had no help but to 
wait until the cheering subsided sufficiently to allow him to 
speak. He was in a complimentary mood. The Salon pleased 
him, the officials pleased him, except the Federation secretary. 
whom he accused of wilfully sending him an indecipherable copy 
of his annual report; and the aims and objects of the Federa- 
tion, and their persistence in the carrying out of these met his 
whole-hearted approval. 

The Feleration secretary replied, and it was a strange mixture ; 
even although it is considered in polite circles bad form to 
spcak in an unknown tongue, he commenced by quoting Scottish 
proverbs to the mystification of the guests; then, to make his 
language doubly interesting, he meandered on to an exposition 
in the Gaelic; but he was whole-heartedly enthusiastic about 
THE Federation, and his remarks were intensely Scottish. At 
one part of his speech he was boasting of the fact that the ex- 
hibits were entirely the work of Scots, he had evidently forgot 
that there was a residential qualification for those “resident in 
Scotland,” and his attention was quietly but firmly drawn to this; 
he promptly corrected his statement by adding, “and by those 
sufficiently long resident in Scotland to acquire its good 
qualities.” He concluded by departing from the programme, and 
proposed the health of their guest, “The Editor,” which was 
toasted with musical honours. Due credit was given to “The 
Salon Committee,” by Mr. James McKissack, for the amount of 
work, well done, that had contributed to the success of the tenth 
Salon; Mr. Robert Milne, Salon secretary, made a characteristi- 
cally modest reply, giving all credit to his colleagues. The 
honouring of “The Chairman,” on the call of Mr. Marshall, of 
Grangemouth, concluded chapter two of the dav's proceedings. 

Then to the meeting. About a hundred delegates and others 
were assembled in the lecture hall, Vice-President McKissack 
presided, and he was supported on the platform by the treasurer, 
by Mr. Mortimer, and, occasionally, the secretary. The reports of 
the secretary and treasurer spoke of health ; the secretaries ot 
the portfolio and the lantern slides called for more enthusiastic 
support; the excursion secretary said they had an enjoyable day 
Then various alterations to the rules were proposed, some agreed 
to, some not, but all discussed with keen interest and good 
humour. The invitation from Aberdeen societies for a return 
visit there with the Salon was heartily cheered, and accepted. 
Office-bearers were the next item. The Lord Provost of Aber. 
deen was elected president; Messrs. R. Milne (Paisley) and W. 
C. 5. Fergusson (South Glasgow), vice-presidents; secretary. 
treasurer, and portfolio secretary were re-elected. Mr. Telfer, of 
Wishaw, retired (pressure of business) from the lantern slide 
secretaryship, and G. Cleland, Edinburgh, was appointed. 
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Owing to pressure on space this week, several regular features 
have had to be held over, including “Among the Societies,” 
reviews of exhibitions, “Our Readers’ Views,” etc. 


Royal Photographic Society.—It is announced that the society's 
house will be closed on Saturdays at § p.m. on and after 
Saturday, April sth. 

Entry Forms Wanted.—Mr. Fred Nevison, Barnard Castle, 
Durham, will be very glad if secretaries of forthcoming exhib:- 
tions which include open classes will forward him copies of 
their entry forms. 

Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., have vacated the premises 
which they have occupied in Newman Street for over twenty- 
five years, and have moved their show-rooms to more accessible 
and commodious quarters at 19-23, Oxford Street, W. The 
telephone number is Regent 1957. 


South Essex Camera Club’s annual exhibition will be held at 
the Carnegie Library, Romford Road, Manor Park, from 
March 31 to April 5. Admission will be free, and there will be 
evening lectures at 8.30. Full particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. A. E. Farrants, 17, Kensington Avenue, East Ham. 


Bromide Paper and Pyro—A Correction.—In the formula for 
pyro-soda developer, given in the article on p. 199 of THE 
A. P., for March 3, a printer's error occurred. The necessary 
amounts for developing bromide paper should read :—1 dram of 
A and т oz. of B in 5 oz. of water. In the pyro-acetone formula, 
also given in the same article, it will be found an improvement 
if the sulphuric acid is omitted. 


“Photographic Scraps ” for March is to hand, and, as usual, 
contains useful articles and information for the amateur worker. 
Particulars are given of a new plate under the name of the 
“King’s Own,” which Messrs. Ilford have just introduced, and 
which we hope to review shortly. Copies of the little magazine 
may be obtained through dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, 
Ltd., Ilford, E. 

Kinemacolor in Рагів.-“ kinemacolor," now boasting nearly 
a score of permanent domiciles in London, will shortly lay siege 
to Paris also. In the Rue Edouard VII. Mr. Charles Urban 
has erected a "Kinemacolor" theatre which is architecturally 
and structurally far beyond anything else of its kind in 
existence in Paris at the present time. The new building has, 
in addition to twenty private boxes, ample seating accommoda- 
tion for eight hundred persons. 


The Might and Main Portfolio Club held their annual dinner 
at the Boulogne Restaurant, Gerrard Street, W., on Saturday, 
March ist, Mr. F. W. Memory in the chair. The dinner was 
followed bv a musical programme, contributed by members and 
friends. There are vacancies for several pictorial workers resi- 
dent within twenty miles of London, and those desirous of join- 
ing may obtain full particulars from the hon. sec., Mr. H. €. 
Inskeep, 8, Kender Street, New Cross, London, S.E. The 
subscription is 18. per annum. 


United Stereoscopic Society.— The results in the annual com- 
petition for members of the society are as follows : — Challenge 
cup and silver plaque, for best set of stereographs: A. T. Mole. 
Bronze plaques: T. H. Pettipher (landscape), A. J. Snow 
(flowers), A. T. Mole (architecture), A. T. Mole (portraits), Н. 
A. Miles (miscellancous). Certificates : A. T. Mole, A. J. Snow, 
G. Crombie. The hon. secretary, Mr. A. J. Snow, 39, Westbere 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W., will be pleased to forward par- 
ticulars of the society to any photographer interested in stereo- 
graphic work. 


Free Development of Films.—An offer that should appeal to 
the busy amateur who is unable to spare time for the develop- 
ment of his own films is that made by Messrs. Thompson and 
Capper, Ltd., whose announcement appcars elsewhere in this 
issue. It will be seen that the firm in question offer to develop 
amateurs’ roll films free of charge during March and April, in 
order to demonstrate the good quality of the work they turn out. 
Our readers should certainly hasten to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, and send their films to Messrs. Thompson and 
Capper, whose addresses in various towns will be found in their 
advertisement. 
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English. 
Amateur 
Apparatus 
Boracic acid 
Bromide 
Camera 
Cardboard 
Colour (pigment) 
Dark-room 
Developer 
Dish 
Distilled water 
To dry 
Door 
Enlargement 
Exhibition 
To expose 
Fixing-bath 
Focus 
Frame 
Gelatine impression 
Gold chloride 
Hypo 
Intensity 
Iris diaphragm 
Landscape 
Lens 
Light 
Magic lantern 
Measure 
Mercuric chloride 
Methyl alcohol 
Negative 
Paper 
Permission 
Photograph 
Photographer 
Photography 
Photogravure 
Photomicrography 
Plates (dry) 
Portrait 
Potassium bichromate 
Print 
Screen 
Silver nitrate 
Sodium carbonate 
Sodium chloride 
Sodium sulphite 
Souvenir 
Stereograph 
Telephotography 
Too bright 
Towe! 

Tripod 

Transparent positive (lantern 
slide) 

Varnish 

To wash 

Water 
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Га WHO TRAVELS. 
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A^ many of our readers will remember, in the last Empire Number of THE A. P. we 
published the first of a series of articles dealing with customs duties on photographic 


goods throughout the world. 


These were continued in subsequent issues, and we were glad 


to know, from a great number of letters received, that these articles were much appreciated. 
We think the vocabulary given below will prove equally useful to photographers travelling. in 
foreign countries during the coming holiday season. 


French. 

Amateur 
Appareil 

Acid borique 

Bromure 

Chambre obscure 
Carton 

Couleur or mordant 
Laboratoire pour la photographie 
Révélateur 

Cuvette 
Eau distillée 

Sécher 

Porte 
Agrandissement 
Exposition 
Exposer 

Bain fixateur 

Foyer 

Cadre 

Impression à la gélatine 
Chlorure aurique 
Hyposulfite 

Intensité 

Diaphragme à iris 
Paysage 

Objectif 

Lumicre 

Lanterne magique 
Mesure graduce 
Chlorure mercurique 
Alcool methylique 
Negatif 

Papier 

Permission 

Image photographique 
Photographe 
Photographie 
Photogravure 
Photomicrographie 
Plaques photographiques 
Portrait 

Bichromate de potasse 
Epreuve 

Ecran 

Nitrate d'argent 
Carbonate de sodium 
Chlorure de sodium 
Sulfite de sodium 
Souvenir 

Epreuve stéréoscopique 
Telephotographie 
Trop vive 

Serviette 

Trépied 

Diapositif 


Vernis 
].aver 
Eau 


The above series of expressions are necessarily brief, as our 
space is limited, but words in frequent use by photographers 
have been chosen, as the usual series of phrases for tourists! use 


will be found in most handbooks of foreign travel. 


In most 


cases, however—when the main routes are kept—English will 


German. 
Kunstliebhaber 
Apparat 
Borsaure 
Bromkali 
Dunkelkammer (or Kamera) 
Pappendeckel 
lk arbstoff 
Dunkelzimmer 
Entwickler 
Schaale 
Destilliertes Wasser 
trocknen 
Thür 
Erweiterung 
Darstellung 
belichtung 
Fixierbad 
Lichtpunkt (7. einstellen; 
Rahmen 
Gelatindruck 
Chlorgold 
lF'ixiersalz 
Intensivitit 
Irisblende 
Land:chaíft 
Objektive 
Licht 
Zauberlaterne 
Mensur 
Sublimatlésung 
Methylalkohol 
Negative Bild 
Papier 
Erlaubnis 
Lichtbild 
Photograph 
Lichtbildkunst 
Lichtdruck 
Kleinlichtbildkuns€ 
Trockenplatten 
Portrat 
Kaliumbichromat 
Abzug 
Schirm 
Silbernitrat 
Natriumkarbonat 
Chlornatrium 
Schwefligsaures Natron 
Andenken 
Stereoskopbild 
Telephotography 
Zu stark 
Handtuch 
Dreifuss 
Diapositiv 


Lack 
waschen 
Wasser 


Шайал. 
Dilettante 
Apparecchio 
Acido Borico 
Bromuro 
Apparecchio fotografico 
Cartone 
Colore 
Laboratorio fotografico 
Sviluppo 
Vassoio per sviluppare 
Acqua stillata 
Asciugare 
Porta 
Ingrandimento 
Espesizione 
Esponimento 
Bagno fissativo 
Fuoco 
Cornice d'un quadro 
Impressione in gelatina 
Cloruro d'oro 
Iposulfite di sodio 
Intensita 
Diaframma ottico 
Paesaggio 
Obbietivo 
Luce 
Lanterna magica 
Graduato or Misure 
Bicloruro di mercurio 
Alcool metilico 
Negativo 
Carta 
Permesso 
Fotografia 
Fotografo 
Fotografia 
Fotogravura 
Fotomicrografica 
Lastre fotografica 
Ritratto 
Bicromato di Potassio 
Prova 
Vetro grigio 
Nitrato di Argento 
Carbonato di Sodio 
Cloruro di Sodio 
Solfito di Sodio 
Ricordo 
Prova stereoscopica 
Telefotografia 
Troppo brillante 
Asciugamano 
Tripode 
Diapositiva 


Vernice 
Lavare 
Acqua 


carry the traveller through for ordinary purposes, but it is in 
technical descriptions of photographic goods, etc., that the 


wanderer may trip, and 


between success and failure. 


this may 
The above list may therefore prove 


mean all the difference 


of value, and should be cut out and kept for reference. 
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7-3 19 VEN to the discerning amateur photo- 

В Е | | grapher of considerable experience, the 
Mr CUN wealth of apparatus and materials that is 
| "p Ў j^ now provided for his benefit makes selec. 

ж tion at times a trifle bewildering. At the 
Men forthcoming Photographic Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, to be held at the Horticultural Hall in three weeks 
time, a great array of the latest in cameras, accessories, and 
materials generally will be displayed by the leading makers, and 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will again, as in previous years, 
devote special space and attention to a review of the novelties 
of the season. We hope, therefore, that all readers will consult 
this special Show Number for the information it will contain. 

In this the Spring Number of THE A. P. we would, however, 
draw attention to several novelties which we have had the oppor- 
tumity of inspecting and personally trying in advance of the 
exhibition, and which we can commend to our readers’ notice. 
In each case, also, it will be well to write to the addresses 
given for iliustrated catalogues fully describing not only the 
novelties referred to here, but a variety of other apparatus. 
These lists, which will be extremely valuable for reference, will 
be sent free to any reader who specially mentions THE A. P. 

We would particularly draw the attention of readers of THE 
A. P. to the advertisement pages contained in this special issue. 
In these will be found the announcements of all the leading 
manufacturers of the kingdom, whose novelties for the season are 
described. This issue, in fact, forms a complete catalogue of 
apparatus and materials with makers’ names and addresses, that 
will be of value for reference purposes. 

The desire for the small camera, constructed with an exact- 
ness that would have seemed incredible a few years ago, is 
increasing apace, and practically all the camera makers are now 
producing instruments that are literally vest-pocket cameras. 

Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd. (88/89, High Holborn, W.C.), whose 
popular *Ensignette ' camera set the fashion in its own parti- 
cular type, have now put on the market the “ Ensignette Junior " 
No. 2 J. This is similar to the standard * Ensignette," but takes 
larger pictures (24 by 31). The camera itself is necessarily larger 
and has a wooden instead of a metal body. It is quite the 
simplest form of this kind of camera extant, being merely a tiny 
roll-holder for the spool of film (seven exposures for 1з.), to 
which a bellows and camera front with lens, shutter, and finder 
are attached, the whole forming a small folding vest-pocket 
camera capable of excellent practical work, and selling at the 
remarkably low price of 155. 6d. 

Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., introduced a very striking little film camera, the 
“Watch Pocket Carbine,” towards the close of last year. This 
we fully reviewed in our issue dated December 23rd, 1912; and 
for the low sum of 455. a perfect little roll-film camera, fitted 
with the Aldis anastigmat lens, can be secured by the amateur. 
The firm has now produced a companion to this in the shape 
of the "Watch Pocket Khmax” camera, intended for plates 
only. It takes pictures 13 in. by 23 in., and its outstanding 
features are its small size and the rigidity of the whole when 
erected for use. It is constructed entirely of metal and leather 
covered, and when closed occupies but very little space. It is 
fitted with the Aldis Uno anastigmat lens, F/7.7, and the Lukos 
three-speed shutter. There is a very simple but effective focus- 
sing device fitted on the front of the travelling stage. The 
price of this camera, complete with dark slides and focussing 
screen, is 45s. ; but it can also be supplied with Zeiss Triotar 
lens, F/6.3, for £4 10s. These prices include a shoulder-strap. 

Another delightful little vest-pocket camera, and one that 
commands admiration for its compactness and fine finish, is the 
"Sprite," which is supplied by Boots Cash Chemists, and is 
obtainable from any of the firm's 6oo branches all over the 
kingdom, or from 29, Farringdon Road, E.C. This camera, 
which is really remarkably tiny when closed, is extremely rigid 
when open, and includes several special features, to which 
we hope to refer in a later and more detailed review. Suffice 
it to say that it is as efficient as it is simple, which is saying 

a good deal. Its price, with a R.R. lens working at F/8, and 
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with SIX plat „holders, T 198. 6d. 


The price is the same if a 
film-pack holder is supplied instead of the plate-holder; or five 
guineas if a Ross Homocentric F/5.6 or Cooke anastigmat Е/5.6 
lens is fitted instead of the R.R. lens. The “Sprite” has an 
everset three-speed shutter, direct vision finder, and focussing 
adjustment. 


The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Altrincham, 
have been ever to the front in putting forward new ideas in 
camera construction, and for 1913 they have а very large 
budget, of which we will refer to three. 

The *Klippa" is probably one of the thinnest cameras 
of its kind yet produced. It takes plates 34 by 24, and when 
folded is but ł in. thick. In construction it is essentially a 
light body to take the plate-holders. The camera front, with 
lens and shutter, is attached to this by a bellows, and two side 
struts, which fold up with the camera, spring into position to 
hold the front and back apart at infinity focus. A direct vision 
finder also springs into position when the camera is opened, and 
the entire apparatus is very rigid and efficient when in use. 
Complete with achromatic lens, the price is two guineas, or with 
Aldis anastigmat F/6 five guineas. 

The "Snappa " is quite a departure in folding hand cameras, 
and takes plates 13 in. by 2,4 in. Its construction is of the 
simplest, and it is practically one small box within another. 
When the front is drawn out, it clicks into position at infinity 
focus, and the entire instrument becomes a complete little box- 
form camera, with brilliant finder, time and instantaneous 
shutter, achromatic lens. The price, complete with two metal 
slides, is 12s. 6d. only. 

The *Limit" is a folding camera constructed on somewhat 
similar lines, in which the lens and camera front extend by 
means of collapsible tubes fitted to a blind shutter, which is 
itself the camera body. This little instrument is therefore a 
miniature focal-plane camera, which folds up into a space no 
larger than a standard roller-blind shutter, and has all the 
efficiency of the focal-plane shutter, plus the convenience of the 
small folding camera. The instrument is made of metal 
throughout, and the shutter gives time and instantaneous ex- 
posures. Fitted with achromatic lens, the price is 35s. only; 
or with Cooke anastigmat F/6.5, 25 105. 

Messrs. Newman and Gnardia (of 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, W.), whose beautifully made " Baby Sibyl" was 
such a success last season, announce a new roll-film “Baby 
Sibyl,” which will contain all the excellent points of the 
ordinary pattern, but with the additional advantage of 
taking roll films. The series of N. and G. roll-film “Sibyl” 
cameras have already attained a large measure of popularity 
owing to their magnificent construction and perfect adjustments. 
The new roll-film *Baby Sibyl,” which costs thirteen guineas 
complete, with all necessary movements for the most perfect 
work, is probably the best thing of its kind yet made. The 
picture obtained measures 23 by ri. 

Messrs. C. P. Goerz, Ltd., of 1.6, Holborn Circus, E.C., have 
introduced a new metal-body quarter-plate camera, fitted with 
Goerz lens, at the low price of 25 15s. This is known as 
the Goerz “Taro Tenax” and is in all respects a high-class 
instrument with every necessary movement combined with 
great strength and rigidity. For a slight extra cost a Com- 
pound shutter can be supplied, or other Goerz lenses. The 
“Tenastigmat " is a new anastigmat just introduced by Messrs. 
Goerz, and is a well-corrected instrument working at F/6.8. To 
those workers to whom a Goerz camera with a Goerz lens mean 
the highest ideal, but who have hitherto been prevented from 
acquiring one on account of the cost, the new camera with its 
excellent equipment will come as a boon and a blessing. 

We must also refer here to the new Goerz Tenax Pack. This 
is a new cut film made by Messrs. Goerz, and is put up in 
*film-pack" form. It can be used in all film.pack adapters, 
and is made in various sizes at standard prices. Each packet 
contains twelve films, which are orthochromatic and very rapid. 
We hope to publish a full review of these new films shortly. 

Messrs. Adams and Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
have introduced a special series of roll-film “Vesta” cameras. 
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camera, 


the back combination of the lens to be used alone. 


extension is a full twelve inches. 


their “Duraline” Glass Measures. 
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We have commented on more than one occasion on the excel- 


lence of the Adams’ “Vesta” pocket camera, and in the new 


roll-film models Mr. Adams has introduced a factor that will 


appeal to every roll-film user. In the size which is nominally 
for 34 by 24 pictures, the utmost proportions of the film are 
made use of, so that pictures 33 by 2 4 are obtained; while 
in the quarter-plate size pictures measuring 44 by 34 are possible. 
By an ingenious arrangement in winding the spool, the spaces 
which usually occur between the exposures are abolished, and 
the extra film thus obtained is turned to good account. These 
beautiful little cameras possess all the movements that have 
made the “Vesta” famous, and, complete with Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5 lenses, cost sixteen and eighteen guineas respectively. А 
stereoscopic roll-film * Vesta " is also supplied at £22 10s. 
Messrs. Ross, Limited, of Clapham Common, S.W., have sent 
us their new quarter-plate double-extension roll-film and plate 
camera, with 5 in. F/6.3 Homocentric lens and Koilos shutter. 
This camera, which is beautifully made and equipped with all 
necessary movements for amateur photography, costs £9 4s. 
complete, and is a very perfect instrument. 

The Ross " Telecentric " lens has already received expressions 
of high opinion in the review pages of this journal. A new 
pattern in focussing mount has just been introduced, and 
appears to be an ideal instrument for hand camera telephoto 
work of low magnification. Working at F/o.8, the “ Telecentric ” 
gives an image about twice as large as that given by the ordinary 
anastigmat lens but with the same camera extension. The 
“Telecentric ” gives critical definition at full aperture, and this 
new focussing model is practically a sunk-lens pattern that will 
be highly appreciated by all hand.camera users. The 11 in. 
model costs Z7 тоз. А more critical review of this lens and of 


the new Ross convertible lens is reserved for a future issue. 


Messrs. Voigtlander and Sohn, of 12, Charterhouse Street, 
Holborn Circus, E.C., have put forward a new model pocket 
the “Tourist.” The body of this camera, which 15 
intended for quarter-plates or film-pack, is constructed entirely 
of light metal. It is very portable when closed and rigid when 
fully extended. The double extension is sufficient to allow 
This is a 
feature that is not always fully considered in the construction of 
the modern light folding cameras, but it is an important point 
in favour of this particular instrument. In the * Tourist " the 
It is fitted with a direct- 
vision Newton view-finder, and a variety of the well-known 
Voigtlander lenses are at the disposal of the purchaser. For 
£4 105. a Voigtlander F/7.7 Euryscope lens in Pronto shutter is 
supplied. The price also includes three metal dark slides and 
focussing screen. For £6 ss. the Voigtlander “Radiar " double 
anastigmat in Compound shutter is fitted. Altogether it is a 


camera that can be thoroughly recommended. 


Messrs. Griffins, of Kingsway, W.C., have a “permanent 
novelty,” if we may be allowed the expression, in the form of 
Everyone who investigates 
the remarkable qualities of these measure glasses becomes a 
confirmed user of them, and it is not too much to say that in 
“Duraline” graduates the photographer is supplied with an 
article that is practically everlasting. They cost very little more 
than the ordinary breakable variety, and are of a convenient 
shape. “A. P.” readers should hasten to equip their dark-rooms 
with this useful accessory. 

Among the many useful specialities put on the market by 
the Vanguard Manufacturing Co., of Maidenhead, it is difficult 
to pick out any one that is in greater favour than the others. 
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Practically all the ills that negatives are heir to can find 
alleviation by treatment with the Vanguard preparations. The 
Vanguard specialities all bear the stamp of being prepared for 
real practical use, and no matter whether they are developers, 
toners, varnishes, mountants, or other solutions for photo- 
graphic purposes, each one can be regarded as the best of its 
kind. The latest addition to the long series of useful solutions 
made by the company is “ Actinone," which is a transparent red 
medium for flowing on the backs of negatives. Wherever applied, 
the negative will print white, while sketchy effects can readily 
be obtained by means of a needle or knife scratching away 
various parts of the non-actinic substance after it has been 
flowed over the back of the negative. Like most of the Van- 
guard preparations, Actinone is supplied in shilling bottles. 

The Luxol Safety Light Co., of 118, Southwark Street, London, 
S.E., are marketing a Dark-room Lamp that has special advan- 
tages on the score of safety and economy. It is in form a 
cylinder of ruby glass with a light-tight cap on top, and the 
oil chamber forms the base. This compartment holds a special 
absorbent saturated with ordinary paraffin, and there 15 no 
loose oil whatever, one saturation being sufficient to burn for 
about twelve hours, and it can be burned many times without 
recharging with oil. Further, the wick being specially woven 
of asbestos is practically indestructible and does not need 
any burner (to get out of order) to regulate the light; the flame 
being once adjusted will not smoke or dim. The lamp is specially 
suited to travellers and amateurs, being securely contained in 
a metal case so that it can be carried ready for lighting whilst 
travelling, in a small compass quite safely. The whole con- 
struction of the lamp is such that it gives a maximum amount of 
safe light. It is supplied in a small size for 1s. 3d., or in a new 
large size for 3s. 6d. 

A novelty in Backgrounds that will be immediately appre- 
ciated by amateur photographers who practise portraiture has 
been put on the market by Mr. S. Wilensky, of 43, London 
Wall, London, E.C., under the name of the “Heliolettes.” 
These take the form of very thin gelatine film negatives, which 
embody an excellent series of artistic background designs. Pro- 
vided the portrait is taken against a dark background in the 
first place, there is no difficulty in printing these background 
designs with the negative so that the final effect is that of a 
portrait taken with a particularly rich and decorative back. 
ground. The *Heliolettes" are supplied in packets of six at 
4s. 6d. for quarter.plates, 6s. for half.plates, тоз. for whole- 
plates, and 12s. for 10 by 8. They are made in a great variety 
of designs to suit every possible composition and style of 
portrait. A sheet containing twenty-four half-tone reproductions 
of these backgrounds will be supplied on application. 

A Portfolio of Exhibition Photographs. Messrs. Raines and 
Co., of The Studios, Ealing, London, W., whose name and 
fame are well.known to photographers the world over, for the 
service thev place at the disposal of amateur and professional 
photographers in deveioping, printing, enlarging, mounting, 
etc., have made a new departure in the issue of a portfolio 
containing six real photographs in various printing processes. 
These are excellently mounted in the "Raines" manner, and 
supplied in a portfolio with a critical article by Mr. A. H. 
Blake, who is a frequent contributor to the pages of THE A. P. 
The pictures in the folio have all been exhibited either at the 
Salon or the R. P. S. exhibition, and for the sum of fifteen 
shillings, which is charged for the set, the purchaser is placed 
in possession of practically six original exhibition pictures. Full 
particulars are announced on p. xxxiii. 
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Mottled Negatives, etc. 
(1) Can you tell me of any solution that will 
take out the mottled marks on enclosed films? 
I was intensifying them, with the result en- 
closed. (2) A reader asks for sensitising in 
gaslight. Do you know of one, as I have 
tried every source without success? 
J. M. (Hove). 
(1) You give us practically no details of 
what treatment the negative has received. 
We have, therefore, to guess at what pro- 
bably you have done. The mottled appear- 
ance of the film, which shows most in the 
thinner parts, points to prolonged develop- 
ment of a much under-exposed negative 
without rocking the dish sufficiently often. 
It may be due to imperfect fixing. (2) We 
are not able to make out what you want 
to do. What is it you wish to sensitise in 
gashght? The sensitising of paper for 
many printing processes can be done quite 
safely in ordinary gaslight. 


Enlarging. 
Is the loss of light with a speculum con- 
denser sufficient to cause difficulty in focus- 
sing* (2) Is the quality of the enlargement 
superior? (3) Is it worth while to sell my 
8} plano condenser? (4) Using a full-size 
upright incandescent gas mantle with con- 
denser, the image of the illuminant would 
be too large to get within the objective, there- 
fore be nearer the negative than this image. 
If so, how much margin is allowable? 
C. G. (Snaresbrook). 
(1) Under normal conditions you should 
not have any difficulty in focussing when 
using a speculum. (2) The quality does 
not depend on the condenser so much as 
on the negative. (3) Better keep your con- 
denser in case you find you are not satisfied 
with the speculum arrangement. (4) We 
must confess that we cannot make out 
from your question what you want to 
know. 


Exposure, Developing, etc. 
(1) What is the rule for knowing under and 
over exposure? (3) How can one tell when 
to stop developing? (3) Is it absolutely neces- 
sary to transfer the print from the printing 
frame to the toning bath immediately? (4) 
Can plates which have been exposed be kept 
some considerable time before developing? 
When on tour, can the plates be kept in the 
dark slides a few months? etc. 
C. W. R. (Neyland). 
Please observe our rule as to writing on 
one side of the paper only. (1) On de- 
velopment an under-exposed plate is lack- 
ing in detail and gradation of light and 
shade in the darker parts of the subject, 
i.e. shaded parts, shadows. Over-exposure 
means ample detail in the shadows, but 
loss of gradation in the lighter parts, and 
often insufficient contrasts generally. (2) 
Until you have acquired some little experi- 
ence vou had better follow the factorial 
system of development. This you will 
find fully set forth in ample in the 


"Watkins Manual”—a shilling book 
obtainable from our  publishers— which 
fully explains this system, and gives a 
great deal of other information very use- 
ful to a beginner. (3) Prints need not be 
toned at once, but when sufficiently printed 
they should be removed and put away, 
face to face, and kept under light pressure 
in the dark. It is not advisable to keep 
prints beyond a day or two before toning. 
(4) Plates can be exposed, removed from 
the dark slides and repacked just as they 
were received from the manufacturer, and 
kept for weeks, or even months, before 
development, if necessary. But it is not 
desirable to keep them in the dark slides 
as emanations from the wood, black 
varnish, etc., may affect them. 


Still-life Subjects. 

Is it possible to take still-life subjects with 

single-extension camera? wish to get 

within two feet of the subject, etc. 

L. C. B. (Ipswich). 

From your letter we glean that you have 
been attempting near still-life subjects with 
a fixed-focus box-form camera, and using 
a very small stop. We are not surprised 
that you say the results are unsatisfactory. 
Usually a fixed-focus camera does not 
permit one to deal with any object nearer 
than several yards, even with a small 
stop. You will certainly require a double- 
extension camera, and also a lens of 
rather short focus if you are to deal with 
objects at 24 inches distance from the 
lens. We may take two imaginary cases 
for your guidance. (A) Suppose the full 
length of your camera, i.e. lens to plate, 
is 10 inches. What length of lens focus 
wil enable you to deal with an object 
24 inches from the lens? Multiply 24 
(object distance) by ro (camera length), 
getting 240. Then divide this by 24 plus 
10, Le. 34, giving us 7 and a fraction. 
The focus of lens must not exceed 
7 inches, and preferably should be decid- 
edly less—say 6 inches. (B) Now suppose 
you have a ç inch focus lens, what must 
the camera length be to enable you to deal 
with objects at 24 inches from the lens? 
Multiply 24 by s, getting 120, and divide 
this by 24 minus s, i.e. 19, giving us 6 
(and about one-third). So that the lens 
to plate distance should be not less than 
7 inches, so as to allow a little for 
focussing. 


Washing at High Temperatures. 
What is the best way to free roll-films from 
hypo with tap water at 82 to 86 degrees 
Fahr.? When and how should alum or 
formalin be used? E. M. (Port Said). 
Use ice to keep developing and fixing 
not above 75 deg. F., and preferably not 
above 70 deg. F. Formalin is more effica- 
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cious than alum for rendering gelatine in- 
soluble in warm water. A five per cent., 
i.e. r in 20 of the usual formalin (40 per 
cent.), is the best strength. Give the fixed 
prints two baths of 5 minutes each in 
water not warmer than 75 deg. Then шо 
to 15 minutes in the 5 per cent. formalin, 
and then you may feel safe at almost any 
temperature. But of course you will make 
sure by trying a film you do noi mind 
spoiling, just for a first trial, and seeing 
if it will melt in water as hot as your 
hand can bear the heat. Chrome alum is 
better than ordinary (potash) alum. Here 
is a combined fixing and hardening bath 
which you might like to try : —(A) Dissolve 
1 OZ. Soda sulphite in 4 oz. water, then 
add 3o minims of sulphuric acid slowly, a 
few drops at a time. (B) Dissolve 4 lb. 
hypo in a pint of water. (C) Dissolve 
4 oz. chrome alum in 6 oz. of water. Mix 
A and B thoroughly, and then add C. 


Copying. 

I have a postcard folding camera with double 

extension, and want to copy a postcard, but 

cannot get it to its full size, etc. 

J. S. (Earls Barton). 

From what you tell us it would appear 
that your camera is not long enough to 
permit of the lens being at a distance from 
the focussing screen equal to double its 
focal length. You might shorten its 
equivalent focal length by the addition of 
a supplementary lens. Refer to p. 139 in 
our issue of February 10; p. 187, Febru- 
ary 17; also p. 235, March ro. 


Lens. 
Could you kindly say if it is possible to buy 
positive spectacle lenses of 6, 9, 12, and 
16 in.? If so, where, and at what cost? 
(2) Would the six and nine cover a quarter- 
plate and the twelve and sixteen а half- 
plate? (3) What sort of definition do they 
give? (4) What is their effective aperture for 
portrait work? (s) Should the diaphragm be 
in front of or behind the lens? 
H. S. (Fence Houses). 
(1) Yes ; your local optician can get them 
for you unmounted, rough edges, at about 
Gd. each. Spectacle lenses are generally 
quoted in diopters. To arrive at this 
approximately you must divide до by the 
number of inches. Thus a 6 inch lens 
would be roughly 7D, а то inch lens 4D, 
and so on. (2) The 6 and 9, put close 
together, would give you a combined focus 
of somewhere about 3 inches—tather 
short for a quarter-plate. But perhaps you 
mean 6 or g used separately? They would 
cover a quarter-plate if you did not mount 
them so as to cut off the oblique rays. 
(3) We cannot describe in words the kind 
of definition of a single lens beyond saying 
that it is very variable—but you can easily 
see for yourself by holding a spectacle 
lens over the flange hole of your camera. 
The effective aperture is what you choose 
to make it by the size of stop you use. Of 
course, you know that they are not 
achromatic, so that the definition of the 
negative will »o/ agree with that shown on 
the focussing screen. What your eyes 
see is the luminous rays, chiefly yellow, 
but what the plate chiefly responds to are 
the blue and ultra-violet rays. These do 
not come to focus in the same plane. 
(4) Generally it is best to put the stop in 
front of the lens. Usually lenses of this 
kind are a little over an inch in diameter, 
so that an inch diameter stop with the 
6 in. lens would be nominally F/6. This 
will give a good deal of spherical aberra- 
tion. You will probably find F/16 is about 
as large as is practicable for average use, 
unless you want little or no sharpness. 
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The Call of the Spring. 

I like the way in which writers on photographic topics invari- 
ably assume that photographers are people with abundant 
leisure. This is especially the case when, in the spring, the 
fancy of these writers lightly turns to giving advice on the sub- 
ject of spring outfitting. “You should devote a morning,” they 
say, “to overhauling your apparatus,” or, “A day may profitably 
be spent at this time of the year in cleaning out your dark-room.’ 
They appear to imagine that photographers must be leisured 
folk, or else they would not be photographers. But it is apt to 
be rather disconcerting to the man who has only a weekly half- 
holiday to play with, when he learns of the many necessary 
things he must do before he may on any account take his camera 
out for an airing. It almost seems as if the writers expected him 
to do photography—or to get ready to do photography, which is 
the more important thing—on Sundays. No photographers do 
that, of couise. 


How to Spring-clean. 

The cleaning up of the dark-room is perhaps the most urgent 
of the spring tasks imposed upon us. I believe that spring- 
cleaning of all sorts, dark-room or otherwise, is simply the case 
of an awakened conscience. There is no reason why things in 
general should require a special clean-up in the spring more 
than at any other time of the year. What happens is merely 
that the shafts of sunlight reveal the cobwebs which would 
otherwise remain undisturbed. To spring-clean the dark-room 
one can hardly do better than follow the procedure of Mary 
Ann. First, you sweep the ceiling and top shelves with a feather 
brush. In this manner you bring down, in addition to a bottle 
or two, a year’s accumulation of cobwebs, and dust particles, 
and bits of plaster, and deposits of grit and grime. These should 
be given time to subside upon the floor, and then the floor 
should be violently agitated with a broom, whereupon these 
particles will be sent floating upwards again to the ceiling. 
Here they will quickly find their former habitations, and in this 
manner the dark-room will be thoroughly cleaned for another 
year. 


A Dainty Task. 

We are also enjoined, on the coming of the spring days, to 
acquaint ourselves witn exposure-tables, plate-speeds, and all 
the formule necessary for prompt decision when—it may be by 
the autumn—we are prepared at last to take out the camera. 
There is something particularly gentle and lamb-like in plate- 
speed calculations. Only one more delightful task can be 
imagined for a spring day than that of turning Watkins into 
Wynne, the task, namely, of turning Wynne into Watkins. The 
real glory and beauty of photographic practice is withheld from 
those who have never made the attempt to turn Wynne into 
Watkins. Life becomes worth living when one contemplates it ; 
one faces death with fortitude after the thing is done. It may 
be said that tables giving comparative speeds are to be found in 
any handbook. Such a statement can only be made by those 
ignorant of the world. Of course, the tables are found in any 
handbook, but who ever knew a table which did not contain 
every possible number except the one that was wanted? 


The Plate was not a ‘‘ Hydra." 

Another necessary duty before venturing on the first timid 
spring exposure is to memorise the exposure-table. One must get 
it automatically into the brain, like twice two are four, and 
twice three are six. I have heard a more or less well authenti- 
cated story of a tyro who went out one day with his camera and 
his exposure-table. As he did not believe in taking time by the 
forelock, he never consulted the table until the exposure had 
actually begun. Placing his camera on a convenient ledge, he 
raised the lever for a time exposure, pressed the shutter release, 
and noted the instant with his watch. Then, while the lens was 
taking it all in, he looked up the exposure-table and worried out 
what the exposure ought to be. By the time he had co-related 
the various factors and arrived at a conclusion, that piece of 
emulsion had been over-exposed something like eighty-seven 
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That reminds me of another 
which 1s non-photographic, except perhaps 
for its moral, but it has the unusual merit of being 
really true, and was told me by a medical man whose name is 
familiar to most of our readers. 


thousand times. 


story, 


Another Cut at it. 

It was in the days when he was a surgeon on board ship. 
Here he discovered an able seaman who was minus a leg. And 
presently he learned the story of the amputation. There was 
no doctor on board when it happened, and therefore the surgical 
duty was entrusted to the mate, on the ground of his exploits 
with the carving-knife at mess. “How did you manage such a 
delicate task? " asked my friend the doctor. “Why, sir, replied 
the mate, “I happened to have a book about it, and so I read a 
little, and then I cut a little, and then I read a little more and 
cut a little more, and so on until the leg was off.” . . . And, upon 
my word, my faithful readers, 

*'The year's at the spring, 

The day's at the morn," 
and our cameras are repaired, and our dark.rooms spring- 
cleaned, and our Empire Number read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested—let's go out and have another little cut at it. 


Our “Spring Subjects '' Competition. 

*'The Magpie " has decided to initiate on his own account a 
grand new prize scheme, to be conducted on entirely novel lines. 
The competition is for the best print illustrating any spring 
subject. Please pay careful attention to the following rules: 

(1) All competitors must be ?»oza-fide amateurs—that is to say, 
they must be constantly in receipt of remuneration íor their 
photographic work. А statement to this effect, including parti- 
culars of all that they have earned by means of photography, 
must accompany every print sent in. 

(2) The competitors are allowed a wide range as to subject 
and treatment, but if such a theme as * Spring Poets in Bloom" 
is adopted, the suppression of detail, both іп foreground and 
background, must be rigorous. Similarly, any such theme as 
“Wet Paint" must convey a proper suggestion of distance. We 
anticipate the question oí our correspondent who will write us 
to ask whether his picture called “Mainspring,” showing a 
gevser due to a burst water-main, in the street, is admissible 
as a spring subject. The answer is in the negative. 

(3) Should snowdrops, lihes of the valley, or other fragile 
flowers be taken as subjects, it is earnestly hoped that they will 
not be injured by over-exposure. 

And now for THE PRIZE. “The Magpie” has hit upon a novel 
and unusual award. He has decided to send to the fortunate 
winner in this competition a handsome prize, in the shaże of the 
prize-winning print itself. This announcement only is needed 
to whet the competitive instincts of readers. 

The result will be published as soon as possible, and ‘the 
photographs will be carefully examined IOMAIR afterwards. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
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sent post free on date of publication. 
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158th 
Lesson. 


our contributor 
"The Magpie" a 
fortnight ago 
pointed out, the 
majority of photo- 
graphers wait until 
the spring before 
thinking about the 
additional camera 
or other piece of apparatus which they 
feel they need in pursuit of their hobby, 
notwithstanding the fact that second- 
hand apparatus, at all events, may be 
icked up more cheaply in the autumn. 
орен, the tendency undoubtedly is 
to leave these things to the last 
moment, and to go off for an Easter 
or other holiday with an unknown 
quantity in the shape of either a new 
or a second-hand instrument, which 
has not been tested, and the movements 
and special features of which are 
scarcely understood. Then a pinhole 
in the bellows, a bit of faulty velveting 
on the reversing back, or some little 
dodge for altering the position of the 
focussing scale when using plates or 
film-pack adapter overlooked ог for- 
gotten, and the whole batch of holiday 
exposures becomes a bitter lesson in- 
stead of a source of pleasure. Truly 
procrastination is the thief of other 
things as well as time! 

However, for those who are still look- 
ing round and hesitating as to the size 
and type of instrument, the kind of 
lens, whether to enlarge from a small 
size or work direct from a larger, and 
so on, we may hope to give a few hints 
which will enable them to choose their 
apparatus in time to get thoroughly 
familiar with it by Whitsuntide. 

For those who are just commencing 
photography the choice of the camera 
is the all-engrossing point—the size, 
whether it is to be for plates or films, 
what kind of lens, whether to focus or 
to be a “fixed focus” instrument, and 
so on. The more one asks advice the 
greater the confusion, for every ad- 
viser will point out the merit of the 
form of instrument he recommends. 
The matter might be summed up by 
saying that the simplicity of the fixed- 
focus type will often enable the novice 
to secure results which he would not 
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have been so likely to obtain with a 
more complicated instrument. Every 
additional movement—that 15, each 
added power—brings with it more risk 
of going wrong. There is a good deal 
to be said then for the hint often 
given, to buy a simple form of instru- 
ment which will enable a little elemen- 
tary work to be done; but we would 
suggest that this simple camera should 
be looked upon as a mere beginning, 
something which may be the only 
camera jor a few weeks or a few 
months, but which will inevitably be 
superseded when a little experience 
has been acquired. 

Either a spool-film camera or a box- 
form for plates may be chosen, and 
there are many exceedingly good ones 
to be had at prices up to a guinea. For 
such an instrument quarter-plate is the 
largest size we should advise, because 
the larger the plate the longer should 
be the focus of the lens, and it is much 
more difficult to work lenses of greater 
focal length as fixed-focus instruments. 
Perhaps something smaller than 
quarter-plate might be better for this 
reason, though such a size as 33 by 23 
gives rather a small picture for contact 
printing. Some of these simple cameras 
are fitted with a single achromatic lens, 
and others with rapid rectilinears; but 
for ordinary snapshot work one answers 
as well as the other, the aperture in 
each case being kept down to what is 
called F/rr. For fixed-focus working 
a larger aperture than F/11 is not 
practicable. 

Now we ought to say something with 
regard to the kind of pictures which 
may be taken with such a camera, and 
the conditions under which good work 
may be done. Every maker's catalogue 
contains pictures, as, of course, does 
every dealer's window, depicting the re- 
sults to be obtained with various 
cameras; and, while these illustrations 
are quite honest and straightforward, 
we must never lose sight of the fact 
that in very many cases the subjects 
and conditions have been chosen so 
that a highly satisfactory result is ob- 
tained. If we wanted to get some good 
pictures with such a camera, we should 
never attempt it on a dull, drizzly day ; 


HINTS ON CHOOSING APPARATUS. 


nor should we choose our subjects in 
the narrow, shut-in streets of some little 
town. To put it in a nutshell, the fixed- 
focus camera, with lens working at 
F/11, 1s a fine weather, bright day, 
open subject camera. The shutter will 
probably give an exposure of a twen- 
tieth or a twenty-fifth of a second, and 
in the best light of May or June such 
an exposure with stop F/11 is about 
right for a small group of figures on 
the lawn. In the weaker light of March 
or early April, and during May and 
June earlier in the day, or, of course, 
later in the afternoon, when the light 
is not so good, we must avoid such near 
subjects, and confine our attention to 
more open landscapes. For seaside 
snaps a smaller stop will be required, 
say, F/16, for subjects which do not 
include anything nearer than thirty 
feet from the camera. 

For those of our readers who have 
passed through this “ fixed-focus " stage 
of the novitiate, and who now want a 
camera which will enable them to work 
more free of weather and subject con- 
siderations, there are three alternatives. 
They may have either— 

(a) A box-form focussing camera for 
either plates or for films. 

(b) A folding camera, for either films 
or plates. 

(c) A stand camera not adapted for 
use in the hand. 

The choice will be determined to 
some extent by the kind of work to be 
done, and the usual conditions under 
which it is done. Suppose, for instance, 
the chief attraction 1s street scenes and 
figure studies, and that it is only pos- 
sible to do such work when actually 
away on a holiday. The box-form 
camera is then indicated, because for 
such subjects it is a great advantage 
to have an instrument always readw, 
and requiring only a turn of the focus- 
sing screw to set the scale according 
to the distance of the principal object. 
For such work the stand camera 15 too 
obtrusive and too cumbersome, while 
the folding type, unless carried open 
and ready, takes too long to unfold 
and set ready for use, and the subject 
is likely to be lost. The focussing box- 
form combines the Simplicity of the 
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fixed-focus type with a higher efficiency. 
It should have a lens working at F/8, 
or, better still, an anastigmat working 
at F/6; but for a good many bright- 
light subjects the F/11 stop may be 
used, and setting the focussing scale 
at about twenty-five fect the camera 
can be used as a fixed-focus instru- 
ment. Any worker changing from the 
fixed-focus instrument to a more ambi- 
tious type may gradually wean himself 
in this way, and so avoid making so 
many bad failures, as might otherwise 
be the case. 

With the folding camera precisely the 
same principles apply, and the opening 
out of the camera is no disadvantage, 
except for those subjects which are con- 
stantly changing, and which must be 
exposed upon the instant thev are ob- 
served. 

Either in the box or folding tvpe 
fitted with the better lens a more 
variable shutter will be provided, or 
should be obtained. In this matter of 
shutter speed some little guidance 15 


needed. The general tendency is to 
obtain a shutter giving very high 
speeds. In actual fact, it is only in 


very occasional instances that anything 
over a fiftieth of a second is required. 
Speaking for ourselves, we should want 
no better range of shutter speeds than 
І, 3, 3, b, 19 ят апа gı second, these, 
if accurate, giving everything necessary 
for ordinary hand camera work. It 
should be clearly understood that high- 
speed work, such as boat-race photo- 
graphy, horses jumping, express trains, 
racing yachts, and similar subjects, de- 
mand the use of quite a different tvpe 
of camera, fitted with a focal-plane 
shutter as a rule. Naturally the 
variably speeded shutter enables the 
exposure to be more accurately adjusted 
to the requirements of the subject. 
Thus the fixed-focus instrument does 
not permit of a longer exposure than 
about a twentieth of a second, nor of a 
larger aperture than F/11. With the 
more advanced type of instrument 
working at F/6 four times the volume 
of light will reach the plate, a valuable 
point in duller weather, and the dura- 
tion of exposure may be increased very 
considerably, supposing the character 
of the subject will admit of it. 

A disadvantage of the  box-form 
camera is that it does not often allow 


ewith double extension, 
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of the use of lenses of different focal 
lengths. Тһе focussing movement 15 
usually only sufficient to admit of 
focussing from about six feet to in- 
finity. Some few patterns are provided 
so that con- 
vertible anastigmats may be used. The 
focussing movement of the folding 
types is more frequently of the double- 
extension type, and an article printed 
in another part of this issue indicates 
an interesting application of the con- 
vertible principle as applied to spool- 
film cameras. It is worth while noting 
that the simple form of telephoto lens, 
which may be added to the ordinary 
camera lens, 1s available with the single- 
extension camera, whether of box or 
folding type, and that in this way long- 
focus effects may be obtained when 
conditions are favourable. 

The stand camera must be considered 
next. For those workers who do not 
mind carrying an instrument which is 
a little heavier and a little bulkier the 
stand camera has its points. The image 
is focussed on the ground-glass, and 
the exact amount of view included 15 
known. Some people find it easier to 
compose the picture on the ground- 
glass; but this we think is a personal 
matter, rather than a point in favour 
of either type of instrument. Probably 
the large finder of a twin-lens or reflex 
camera holds the palm for aid in com- 
posing. The stand camera, as its name 
implies, is to be used fixed on some 
firm support, usually a tripod stand. 
This supporting of the camera enables 
longer exposures to be given, assuming 
that the subject itself 1s not moving, 
or likely to be moved by, say, a puff of 
wind. With many subjects where the 
depth of field is great, that is, where 
the distance between the nearest and 
the most distant objects is great, the 
use of a small stop is essential. The 
reason for this will be seen by reference 
to a recent lesson on stopping down. 
For architectural work, which often de- 
mands the use of a shorter focus lens 
and the rising front or swing back, the 
accuracy which ground-glass focussing 
ensures 15 a valuable point, and in 
many cases an absolute necessity. 
Several of the folding type of hand 
cameras may be used on a stand, and 
give all the movements and advantages 
of a stand camera. 
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In the direction of portraiture the 
stand camera becomes almost essential, 
and the type known as the square 
bellows, which has a particularly rigid 
front, is very useful, because, as a rule, 
a somewhat heavy lens is employed ; 
long focus and large aperture, which 
are almost essential in portraiture, 
making for bulk and weight. For a 
half-plate camera a lens of about ten 
inches focal length is not any too long, 
and the aperture should preferably be 
F/6, though in a very good light Ғ/8 
may sometimes be used. We have used 
F/11 for indoor work, but the exposure 
was thirty seconds, and very few sitters 
will keep still for so long an exposure. 
For direct portraiture anything smaller 
than half-plate is not very satisfactory. 
The type we have referred to, the 
square-bellows pattern, is usuallv a 
double-extension camera, and to work 
such a lens as the one we have sug- 
gested necessitates this amount of 
bellows capacity, because, when taking 
a large head, one is so near the sitter 
that the distance from lens to ground- 
glass will be more than ten inches, pro- 
bably more nearly thirteen. The most 
suitable apparatus for portraiture is, as 
will be seen from the above, somewhat 
heavy and bulky for ordinary outdoor 
work. 


EW READERS of 
"The A. P. & P. N.” 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the en'ire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


O 


Alany of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 


PICTURESQUE PHOTOGRAPHY. ә 


It was a summer's evening, 
Old Jasper's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
While by him sported on the green 
His grandchild, Mary Gwendoline. 


They saw a man approaching them, 
Whose eves grew large and round 

With pleasure, as he saw the pair 
Of rustics on the ground. 

“Ah, what a picture I have found!” 

He muttered, as he gazed around. 


He shouted in the old man's ear 
Who stood politely by, 

But Jasper only shook his head, 
And, with a vacant сус, 


“I'm doubtful what you mean.” said he, 
"By ‘Picturesque Photography '! " 


“ГІ tell vou what it's all about,” 
The youthful artist cries. 
"I want to take a picture ere 
The fleeting sunlight dies. 
Now, kindly take vour seat once more, 
And look just like you did before!” 


“Just so! Upon this mossy bank, 
Your little. girl hard by, 

Your stick. within your trembling hands, 
Your face turned to the sky. 

And thus the setting sun shall shed 

A glorious radiance on your head!” 


With dignity the old man shook 
His head from side to side, 


By M. L. R. 


"These is my oldest togs," he said, 
“My best 'uns is inside! 

A fine black cloth that tidy be, 

I'll go and put “ет on for "ее!" 

"Ah, stay!” the young man cried. In vain- 
The agéd one crept in. 

“And I'll put on my Sunday frock! 
Said Mary Gwendoline. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl!” urged he, 

""Tis Picturesque Photography!” 


But off she ran to struggle in 
Her Sunday best of green. 
The moral of this story is 
(Which probably you've seen), 
“Just snap your shot in secrecy 
For Picturesque Photography!” 
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ERHAPS the strongest interest of all 
which can enter into a picture is 


the touch of humanity. It is this common 
touch of nature which leads us to read 
history, novels, newspapers, etc. We are 
interested in what other human beings 
are doing, thinking about, etc. Thus 
when turning over the pages of an illus- 
trated book our eye is caught at once by 
figure subjects. 

Now, it has been said with much truth 
that the reason why we are all interested 
in the sayings and doings of children is 
that there is such a thin veil to their 
thoughts, so that we can the more easily 
follow the workings of their minds. They 
interest us because they have not learnt 
to nide their thoughts by misleading 
words and assumed facial expressions. 

Here we have two illustrated bits of 
child thought. The little General in fig. A 
is arranging his soldiers and attributing 
to them thoughts like those in his own 
head. In B the pictures of the giants and 
fairies are all quite real. The authors of 
both these prints may be congratulated 
upon having caught a true childlike ex- 
pression, and some of the credit is due to 
the little models themselves. 

Print A, reduced from а о by 6 enlarge- 
ment, comes rather better than the origi- 
nal in the darks, which are there rather 
heavy and solid-looking. But both in the 
original and the reproduction there is a 
little falling off in the high lights, which 
are a trifle chalky. The light side of the 
boy's head is too much like a plaster-cast 
seen in strong, direct light. The dolls’- 
house background on our left shows a 


А.--Тне War GAME. 
From the Beginners Competition. 


By Mrs. C. E. 


Every week two or three prints entered in 


dealing with the same class 


the 
be dealt with here. 


to other readers 
Competition or 
will 


little too strongly; its lines of brickwork 
catch rather too much attention. Possibly 
this part might be subdued a trifle by 
cautiously rubbing down the negative 
with rag and methylated 
spirit. Again, the fort is 
rather a complicated acces- 
sory, and tends to draw our 
attention away from the 
little General апа his 
troops. In the introduc- 
tion of accessories one 
should always bear in mind 
that they аге assistants 
only, and must not enter 
into rivalry or competition 
with the leading theme. 
This is a broad general 
principle, applicable to 
portraiture, landscape, and 
all other branches of pic- 
ture making. On our right 
there is a more or less 
ghostlike circular marking, 
which looks remarkably 
like flare spot. Above this 
is another rather curious 
ghostlike *somethin ES 
which sets one wondering 
if it is an inverted ghost 
image of the fort. One 
always has to be on guard 
against things of this kind 
when dealing with a 
strongly lit object and 
moderately dark back- 
ground. When ghost images 
of this kind do appear— 
and they may do this with 
the best lenses—it is often possible to 
shift them out of the danger zone by a 
slight change of viewpoint, or slewing the 
camera a little towards this or that side, 
as a slight angular rotation of the camera 
gives them a consider- 
able displacement. 

[In our second illus- 
tration there are a 
few points to notice 
which may serve 
warnings for future 
work. First, the light 
chair cover, coming 
partly behind the 
youngsters heads, 
weakens our interest 
in these heads. The 
omission, or substitu- 
tion by something 
much darker, is desir- 
able. Next we notice 
that the present-day 
fashionable bow of 
ribbon in the girlie's 
hair catches too much 
attention. These hair 
bows may be natural, 
becoming, fashion- 


as 


Boschetti Birch. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


of 


Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the 


B.—BROTHER AND 


from «either the Beginners' 
body of the paper, 


subject. Prints 


able, etc., but they are a veritable eye- 
sore in a photograph, and spoil many a 
good picture. The lighting on the faces 
and heads is quite good, but it has re- 


SISTER. By J. Periam. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


sulted in chalky, hard, and largely grada- 
tionless light draperies and legs. Clearly 
the lighter tones (densest parts) of this 
negative are too dense for the printing 
light to penetrate in the time sufficient to 
give very vigorous darks in the lower 
tones. 

Judging from the original (9 by 74), we 
should diagnose a negative that was cer- 
tainly over-developed, so that the high 
lights are blocked—too flat, too solid— 
and should suspect under-exposure as 
well. To be sure on the latter point one 
has to see the negative. 

Further, in portraiture in most living 
rooms the windows are too small to use 
without a diffusing screen. They give us 
a comparatively narrow beam of light re- 
sulting in strong lights and strong 
shadows. A diffusing screen of thinnest 
muslin over a part or the whole of the 
window subdues the direct light and 
scatters light into the shadows. But on 
this topic more anon. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
EHE А; Py AND: Р. ЇЧ”? 
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A SPRING LANDSCAPE. 


Bv His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
See page 213. 
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By JAMES MCKISSACK. 


SALMON FISHERS. 
The original, a bromide print (10x8), was exhibited at the Scottish Salon, Paisley. 
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THE NOVICE. By B. W. Ғівк-Моовв, 
From the Canterbury Camera Club's Exhibition. Reproduced from a whole-plate Р.О.Р. print. 
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Ee OF THE WEEK | 
3| 2 EDITORIAL COMMENT 


` The fine exhibition of pictorial work by Mr. J. Craig Thospann; Hitchins and Co. ; Johnson, Matthey and Co. ; 
Annan, of Glasgow, which has attracted so much atten- Sanger, Shepherd and Co.; Kosmos, Ltd.; Autotype 
tion at "The A. P.  Co.; Marion and Co.; Leto Photo Materials Co.; O. 
Fort HCOMING EXHIBITIONS AT Little Gallery," closed  Sichel and Co.; Ansco, Ltd.; Gevaert, Ltd.; R. and J. 
“THE А. Ф. LITTLE GALLERY.” last week, and will be Beck, Ltd.; Adhesive Dry Mounting Co.; T. Illingworth 
followed shortly by an and Co.; Birmingham Photographic Co.; Johnson and 
exhibition of winning pictures іп the recent “А. P." Sons; W. Butcher and Sons; Iliffe and Sons, Ltd.; 
competitions for Bromoil Prints and Picture-making by — Platinotype Co. ; Elliott and Sons, Ltd.; Wellington and 
Enlarging, and also a small selection of the original prize Ward; Paget Prize Plate Co.; Ross, Ltd.; Griffins, Ltd.; 
pictures from our other competitions. This exhibition, Newman and Guardia; A. and M. ' Zimmermann; 
which will remain open for a short time only, will be Houghtons, Ltd.; Wratten and Wainwright; Watkins 
followed immediately by a one-man show of work by Meter Co.; Burroughs, Wellcome and Co.; A-kla Co.; 
Mr, Frederick H. Evans, and in June there will be shown Acme Art Association; Dallmeyer, Ltd. 


a collection of pictures by M. Demachy, of Paris. These ее eo 

. will represent M. Demachy’s latest work in oil-transfer. We are very frequently asked by our readers to tell 
Then in July and August the prize-winning and other (pem how they can make money by photography, and 
prints from THE A. P. Colonial Competition will be we invariably reply that the 
exhibited. All readers should note these fixtures, MAKING PHOTOGRAPHY best of all ways is to get ex- 
so that if they are in town they may make a point of PAY. perience, but to many people 
visiting the Little Gallery at 52, Long Acre, W.C. this experience is too dearly 

е e & 


E bought. It means that you have to keep sending 
“Тһе value of the advertising pages of THE А. P. AND prints in, get them back again, and find out by this hit- 
.P. М. is well exemplified in the comments by readers or-miss method exactly the sort of things that editors 
published on page xx. of the present issue. These are will pay their good money for. We have, however, on 
but a few of the evidences we are daily receiving regard- several occasions, recommended people to take the 
ing the usefulness of “The A. P. " Sale and Exchange Course of Press Photography offered by the Practical 
columns, to all readers who wish to dispose of apparatus Correspondence College, and we have heard very good 
or secure bargains in second-hand cameras, etc. New reports of the way they tackle the work. It is not 
readers should turn to page 8 (Supplement). merely lessons they send you, but advice, criticisms, 
веб and help, and they write individually to each student, 
Preparations for the forthcoming Photographic Arts and as they have two people employed by the College 
and Crafts Exhibition, to be held at the Royal Horticul- placing prints for students, they not only give advice 
tural Hall,Westminster, and help, but give practical assistance as well. Judging 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS AND from April 4 to 12, аге by the many testimonials and satisfaction evinced by 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION. proceeding apace. We those who have taken the course, we can confidently 
have been informed by recommend it to any of our readers who want to cap- 
the secretary, Mr. A. C. Brookes, that applications for ture that elusive will-of-the-wisp, the extra guinea that 
space at the show constitute a record, and it has been means so much. 


found necessary to erect an annexe in the forecourt, one еее 

part of which will be devoted to а continual series of Of the many local organisations affiliated to the 
demonstrations of animated photography by the “ Pathe- Royal Photograhic Society, thirty-two took part in the 
scope,” and the other to demonstrations of chemical annual competition, which was 
processes by Houghtons, Ltd. The following firms will AFFILIATION PRINTS judged at the end of last year, 
be represented :—Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, AT THE R. P. 8. and they contributed 256 prints. 
Ld. (THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC Fifty-two of these have been 


News); Kodak, Ltd.; Winsor and Newton; А. selected for the exhibition now open at the Society's 
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gallery in Russell Square, and the show is slightly 
augmented by the inclusion of sketches from some of 
the photographs. This is a feature deserving atten- 
tion, apart from the merit of the drawings, as it offers 
a useful suggestion to photographers whose skill is 
not quite sufficient to enable them to carry out their 
intention in their prints. The practice of black and white 
wash, interesting in itself, cannot fail to be helpful to 
the artistic resources of the amateur, for the reason that 
the efficient use of the medium depends to a very large 
extent on the study of “values,” a matter in which 
photographic exhibitions generally still leave something 
to be desired. The photographer who accustoms him- 
self to black and white sketching, even if he is not a 
skilful draughtsman, will necessarily cultivate an alert 
eye for “values,” and his prints will benefit accordingly. 


5 G e 


It is to be noted that the first prize in the Affiliation 
competition has been awarded to a work whose claims 
rest rather on its imaginative conception than its excel- 
lence of technique, and this may be regarded as an 
indication of the Society's growing appreciation of 
individual expression in photography. The old sailing- 
ship anchored in the gloom of approaching night has, 
no doubt, made its last journey, and looks desolate and 
forgotten in “At Rest." Miss E. L. Willis has dealt 
with the subject boldly, and with simple breadth. Mr. 
Horace Jackson's “ Robert Martin, Esq., Sculptor and 
Potter," which takes the second prize, has interesting 
detail, but is not so satisfactory in tone gradations, 
composition, and modelling as to convince one that 
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it is the best portrait in the show. The show contains 
a good deal that will engage attention, and, on the 
whole, gives satisfactory proof of the growing interest 
manifested by amateurs all over England in the artistic 
uses of photographv, and in the opportunities that it 
offers for producing something more personal and in- 
timate than mere record work. 
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Some shrewd and valuable, though at times severe, 
comments on pictorial fashions were forthcoming from 
Mr. F. C. Tilney at the recent meeting 

LITTLE of the Affiliated Societies. Mr. Tilney 
PICTORIALITIES- was chosen for the second year to 
criticise the selected prints in the 

Affiliation competition, and the prints, together with 
his criticisms, will be circulated among the societies 
after the present house exhibition in Russell Square. 
Mr. Tilney complained especially of the habit of having 
the four corners of the print absolutely dark—a thing 
constantly recurring in pictorial photographs. Another 
feature which roused his ire was the obliterated back- 
ground in figure compositions, the figure being, 
apparently, balanced in space. The professional over- 
came the difficulty of the dirty-looking face in portraits 


. by means of retouching; the amateur might overcome it 


by means of panchromatic plates. With regard to even- 
ing effects, Mr. Tilney pointed out that the earth got 
darker in the evening much more quickly than did the 
sky. Therefore, the effect of the late evening is not 
obtained by making the one almost as dark as the 
other. 
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A TWO-MAN SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


WORK BY MESSRS. J. M. C. GROVE AND P. BALE RIDER. 


PLEASANT little show of work by Mr. J. M. C. Grove and 

Mr. P. Bale Rider at the Camera Club is welcome as a 
demonstration of the wide range that photography can take 
in adapting itself to individual needs. The outlook of the two 
exhibitors is essentially different, but they balance each other 
very satisfactorily. Mr. Bale Rider delights in summer, as may 
easily be gathered from his picture of that subject (No. 37), with 
its willows and meadows adorned by wild parsley, of which the 
white blooms are well treated, decoratively emphasising the fore- 
ground and fading into the distance. He revels in the vigorous 
“Splash of Sunlight ” illuminating that effective woodland scene, 
and he admires Nature in her cheerful mood, with plenty of 
light and generally inviting conditions. Mr. Grove takes the 
opposite view, seeking the underlying beauty of winter, the 
mystery of twilight, and the poetry of solitudes. 

His peculiarly individual manner is found not so much in 
subject as in treatment. Winter and twilight have often been 
depicted, and usually their material aspect has been accentuated 
rather than their subjective influence. But Mr. Grove goes for 
the very spirit of winter. It is not merely the snow weighing 
down the branch, for details concern him little. He wants the 
coldness, the biting air obscured by falling snow, and also the 
delicate charm of tone that accompanies and compensates for 
the desolating conditions. 

It is to be observed with thankfulness that there is no 
attempt here to insist on the prevalent fallacy that snow is white 
under all conditions. It is very much more in *Winter's Even- 
ing," for it conveys an intensity of chilly gloom, attained 
through close regard for, or sensitiveness to, the effect of waning 
light, helped by the contrast of the parting gleam that touches 
the foreground, bringing it in front of the dim trees. Mr. 
Grove strikes me as being an artist by temperament rather than 
by training. I hope I am not doing an injustice to his artistic 
equipment, but I gather the impression of an exceedingly per- 
sonal attitude, the interesting expression of which owes much to 
keenness of perception and little to schooling. 

Yet there is a feeling for the arrangement of light that may 
not be entirely intuitive, as seen in the gentle illumination that 
touches the snowv roof of the “Cottage in a Wood,” and gives 
just enough brightness to the foreground snow to aid the soft, 
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misty effect beyond. Also there is a tender appreciation of tone, 
such as few succeed in evolving from their inner consciousness, 
particularly noticeable in * Winter in the Wood," where there is 
rare delicacy and reserve, and a large simplicity that is content 
with the broad light on the roof as a sufficient accent in a quiet 
scheme. 

It may be hoped that Mr. Grove's work will bring home to 
those photographers who indulge in black shadows as a con- 
venient means of enforcing the whiteness of snow, that violent 
contrasts of black and white are needless and inappropriate in 
winter scenes. The reflection of the snow effectively subdues 
the darkness of shadows. 

Mr. Bale Rider mostly occupies his camera with outdoor 
scenes, yet I do not think he has anything better in the show 
than his remarkably sympathetic and characteristic portrait of 
“The Rev. Thomas Rider." Тһе fine head is effectively lighted 
to help the expression of intellectuality that reveals the character 
of the sitter. The portrait gives the impression of a delightful 
individuality, and is one that can be remembered with pleasure. 
One of the best of his open.air scenes is * Life's Evening," with a 
man and woman working in a field, and plenty of space, light, 
and atmosphere in the landscape, though perhaps the shadow 
side of the female figure is too light in comparison with the 
sky. Another good landscape is *Straved," where the sheep in 
the dell catch a gleam of light that comes through the trees. 
This is a well-lighted and altogether pleasant work. “ Kidder- 
minster" is an interesting composition, showing gradations of 
tone from the strength of the foreground, though the half-tones 
of the town, with its simply treated buildings and smoke, to the 
great church that tells in atmospheric delicacy, but very effec- 
tively, beyond. “Beatrice” is represented as a charming young 
girl with a nicely modelled and expressive head, but I do not 
quite like the gauze wrap, which interferes with the line of the 
figure and with the general simplicity of treatment. “Іп 
Gloucestershire " is a wide address that will scarcely encourage 
other photographers to search for the charming bit of domestic 
architecture seen at the back of an old house, and the peep into 
the street through the gateway will not suffice for identification. 

There are many other interesting prints on view, and the show, 
which remains open until April 12, should not be missed. 
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HERE is a 
mistaken 
and mis- 


chievous notion 
abroad that ап 
great works of art 
and literature have been the outcome of a single glorious 
inspiration. This idea, perhaps, is but natural, 
for the very essence of a perfect creation is that 
it should be so well balanced in all its parts, and that 
those parts should be so mutually interdependent that 
the observer can only realise it as one complete whole, 
and be incapable of imagining any one por- 
tion as separate from its fellows. 

It is the grand attribute of Nature that she 
makes all her children on this plan, and the 
instinctive recognition by all of us that the 
nearer a werk of art approaches to Nature 
the more perfect it is is only a tribute to 
this power of subordinating every detail to 
the purpose of the whole structure. 

The more we come to examine any of 
Nature's works, the more we realise that, 
however homogeneous and complete any one 
of them is, it is vet built up carefully, slowly, 
and with infinite alterations and variations 
from an innumerable mass of detail. Each 
animal is composed of a number of indi- 
vidual units of bone and muscle, vein and 
sinew; each tree of numberless leaves and 
branches, fibres and stems: all growing up 
gradually from the assimilation of materials 
in no wise resembling the ultimate product. 

So when we come to enquire into the 
origin of our great works of Art we are 
forced to the conclusion that the perfection 
displayed is the result not of the inspiration 
of a moment, but of the painstaking labour 
of, it may be, a whole lifetime. 

It may be true that many of those works 
owed their origin to some happy inspiration 
without which they could never have had 
any existence; but, nevertheless, if we could 
only probe more deeply into things, we 
should probably find in a large number of 
cases that even the inspiration itself was 
only the almost inevitable outcome of a long 
course of definite, even if unconscious, train- 
ing along certain lines of thought. After 
all, the most celebrated masterpieces of 
painting have been made by painters. If 
they were wholly caused by inspiration from 
without, they might just as well have been 
done by bricklayers. 


The fact is, the inspiration itself is only 


E. 


RIDING FOR A FALL. 
The original, a glossy bromide print, received Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competiteon. 
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RE-MAKING BY METHOD. 


an outcome of prolonged and continuous study in the 
province it belongs to, and this is recognised in the 
well-known adage, “Genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains." 

“What has all this to do with photography?” one 
may ask. A very great deal, indeed, for photography 
cannot, any more than other arts—perhaps, indeed, less 
than any—be successfully pursued without study or 
close attention to detail. How often we hear a worker 
complain that he does not know what to photograph, 
that all seems stale, flat, and unprofitable. If only he 
could get inspiration, what pictures he might produce! 


By W. Т. ALLEx. 
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Yet another frequent complaint, more frequent, per- 
haps, than the other, is that when out without the 
camera, such and such. a picture has been seen, such 
and such an effect noticed, whereas a whole after- 
noon’s tramping under the heavy burden of a half-plate 
outfit has produced nothing worthy of transferring to 
plate. ; 

Now, the essence of thoroughness consists in never 
allowing any trifle which may help towards our object 
to escape us. You will find that most of the great 
writers have had at their elbows an immense gathering 
of material, stored ready for use when occasion 
arrives. Voluminous scrap-books of cuttings from 
every conceivable source. Note-books with the 
shadowiest and scantiest scribblings in them. All these 
things have been patiently gathered on the journey, to 
be turned, later on, by the mysterious aid of mental 
powers, into a living masterpiece, as unlike the original 
material as the leaves of the tree are to the salts of 
potash and soda from which they are built up. 

The painter too, in his walks abroad, draws a rough 
sketch of an eye here, a foot there, or it may be a quaint 
window, a grouping of figures, a thousand and one 
trifles which he encounters, and out of all this diverse 
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raw material there some day emerges the canvas which 
becomes the lion of the Academy. 

Now, my friend with the camera, do you see how 
it is done? In your cameraless ramble through the 
woods you saw the play of sunlight on a branch, and 
it appealed to you. Did you sigh for the absent appa- 
ratus? Or did you make a note of the time of day, the 
kind of tree, the angle at which you observed it, or the 
height from the ground the illuminated branch was 
placed; and, above all, did you memorise the beautiful 
effect, and the impression it created in you? If you 
did the first, you lost an opportunity which will not 
come back, for, although the circumstances may easily 
recur a hundred times, it is a hundred to one you will 
not be in the position to observe them. Whereas if 
you stored them up, you have only to find them again 
when you want them. These things are coming before 
us constantly, and the more we notice them the more 
we increase our capacity for doing so. 

A striking costume, a particular grouping, a peculiar 
lighting, all these can be reproduced at will if we 
know how they are done. This we can only succeed 
in doing if we follow the advice of that eminent worthy, 
Сарт Cuttle : “When found, make a note of!” M. 
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“А GUN? I tell you I’ve been with a gun in 
every quarter of the globe since I was seven- 
teen, and the camera’s a hundred times more 
exciting—a thousand times.” 

Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore had just been telling 
the Camera Club how he flashlighted the prowi- 
ing midnight lions in British East Africa. Some 
little protection was afforded for himself and 
his American companion by the construction of 
a boma, from which they watched through the 
night by the dead zebra or hartebeest which was 
to serve as a lure. Three cameras were fixed up in the long 
grass, all on the one electric circuit, so that the pressing of one 
button opened them all simultaneously. Of the flash-powder— 
which was a special American variety, and gave a flash of one- 
tenth of a second—he used 24 ounces at each explosion. A 
very weak developer was necessary, and care had to be exer- 
cised in not carrying development too far. That was the whole 
secret, in Mr. Dugmore’s opinion, of getting rid of the harsh 
high lights which spoil ninety-nine out of a hundred flashlight 
photographs. Normal development is fatal. 

The real excitement comes in when the flash is over, and 
the growling lion, which was perhaps only ten yards from the 
hand when it pressed the button, has ambled off. Then the 
photographer has to steal out of his boma into the darkness, 
armed with a little hand-lamp, which casts frightful shadows, 
take out the exposed plates, and put in fresh ones, and rearrange 
the flashlight powder. Mr. Dugmore also had a fourth camera 
over his head, and this he intended to use if the lion should 
make a spring for him in the boma. It is true that he would 
have had no personal interest in the photographic result, which 
would be developed by other hands, but the picture of his end 
might remain as a rather sensational relic. For this flashlight 
work he used only cheap cameras with quite ordinary rectilinear 
lenses, costing only about twenty-five shillings apiece. One 
could always stop down as much as required, and use a little 
more powder. It is not advisable to go in for greater luxuries 
when stalking lions by night, for there is some danger of the 
dry grass around the camera being ignited by the flash, with the 
consequent destruction of the instrument. And once a lion, 
instead of running away after the flash, came up and chewed 
one of the cameras. 

But for day work with big game the affaratus belli is different. 
Mr. Dugmore equipped himself with a Goerz “Pantar” single. 
combination lens, and with this, he said, he had been so suc- 
cessful that he would not exchange it for any other. It was 
with this, at eighteen inches focus, that he made his pictures of 
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the charging rhino. The sight of the two-ton beast approaching 
as fast as a horse can gallop was a thrilling spectacle to watch 
on the ground-glass screen. 

Another necessary item was a telephoto lens. He used a por- 
trait positive and a Dallmeyer negative, and although he did 
not advocate the use of the telephoto in all cases, yet when it was 
really needed it was needed badly. 

The camera itself was an American reflex pattern, which Mr. 
Dugmore had had constructed according to his own ideas. 
Instead of looking down into the ground glass, thus necessitat- 
ing the camera being held low, he had the focussing arrange- 
ment lifted to enable him to hold the camera up to face level, 
and to look directly into it without bending the head. The 
camera was made of carefully seasoned wood, dipped in shellac 
before being put together, so that the sun could not warp it nor 
dampness get into it. 

Everything, including the reflex, was taken in duplicate, and it 
was the “cussedness ” of photography that he never had to use 
the duplicates from beginning to end. Had he only taken one 
set the breakages would doubtless have been tragic. He spent 
ten years, so he told the gathering, in choosing and developing 
his outfit for this special work, until the manipulation became 
as automatic as that of a rifle in the hands of a practised sports- 
man. The outfit had to be perfect before the base of supply was 
left. From Mount Kenia you cannot telephone a dealer for 
another pound of hypo. Everything had to be packed securely 
too, and it was remarkable how very little photographic stuff 
could be compressed in the бо Ib. load which each of his string 
of native carriers undertook. 

The difficulty of climate was inconsiderable in the African 
interior, but along the coast, and particularly in the passage 
through the Red Sea, the humidity was a great obstacle. For 
this reason colour-plate work had to be abandoned. Short of 
being packed in a refrigerator, he did not see how colour plates 
were going to stand the journey. His lantern slides were from 
orthochromatic plates of an American make, which were fairly 
fast, and which possessed very hard films. These plates were 
developed every morning after the previous day’s work. That 
was essential—a plate once exposed had to be immediately de- 
veloped. All his slides were carefully coloured by hand. 

And the results? Well, their value will increase with years. 
Within the lifetime of many of us the hippopotamus and the 
rhinoceros will disappear altogether from the African plains. 
With the advance of man, the beasts are being driven back 
towards the last ditch, and soon the place thereof will know 
them no more. But Mr. Dugmore’s photogravhs will be better 
than any number of skeletons in the Natural History Museum. 
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Special to “ The A. P. & P. N.” ^ 
: | ‘HIS is one of the most important practical questions 


the photographer has to face. One thing is certain, 

viz., that no one can say this plate or that print has 
been sufficiently washed by merely looking at it. Experience 
is useful, of course, in leading to general conclusions, but 
a test for the presence or absence of hypo alone can give us 
a safe and definite answer. The practical worker should be 
familiar with at least two different tests, so that one may 
be used to confirm the other in any case of doubt. 


Hypo Tests. 

(A.) Water 1 oz, potass. permanganate 1 gr., caustic 
potash 10 gr. Take one or two drops of this, and add water 
until the mixture is a pale pink. Add a few drops of very 
dilute hypo, e.g., 1 in 1,000. The pink colour is changed 
or discharged. ; 

(B.) To a “finger and thumb” 
in a teacup add an ounce or two of boiling water, and stir 
vigorously. When cool add a drop or two of tincture of 
iodine, or dissolve a few flakes of iodine in an ounce of methy- 
lated spirit (i.e., enough to give it a dark sherry colour), and 
add a drop or two to the dilute starch solution. This gives 
a blue colour. The addition of a few drops of hypo dis- 
charges this blue colouration. 

(C.) In 1 oz. of water dissolve 20 to 25 gr. of silver 
nitrate. Add a drop or two of this to a dilute solution of 
hypo; a white or milky appearance results. 

(D.) Similarly, a saturated solution of mercuric chloride 
gives a milky or opalescent appearance. 

(E.) Into a dilute solution of hypo put a few pieces 
of granulated zinc. Then add a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid. Moisten a bit of filter paper or pure 
bletting paper with a solution of lead acetate, and lay this 
over the vessel containing the hypo solution. . The lead 
paper is turned black or brown. 

(Е .) Prepare а опе grain рег ounce solution of chromic 
acid, and add one drop of sulphuric acid per ounce. - This 
added to dilute hypo solution gives a greenish colouration. 

(G.) Make up a ten per cent. solution of ferric chloride, 
which keeps well, and potassium ferricyanide, which keeps 
fairly well in the dark. To 3 or 4 oz. of water add 30 drops 
of the ferric chloride solution, and five drops of the ferri- 
cyanide. This gives a straw-coloured mixture. One drop 
of ten per cent. hypo suffices to turn the mixture green. 

Application of Tests. The first two and last two tests are 
most conveniently conducted in a white teacup, as this white 
background easily enables us to see colour changes. 

To test if a print or negative is hypo free, put it in a 
clean dish with enough water to cover it thoroughly, and let 
it here remain for five minutes at least, rocking the dish 
at intervals. Then lift up the plate or print, and let the drip- 
pings run into the vessel in which the test is being made. 

Tests Applied to the Print. Obviously, such treatment is 
of an experimental nature, rather than that of general applic- 
ability. 

If 21 insufficiently washed print be bathed іп a weak 
solution of soda sulphide it will be discoloured. 

Essentials of Effective Washing (hypo removal). (1) 
Plenty of water, (2) frequent change of water surface (rock- 
ing the dish, circulating water, etc.), (3) plates not too 
near each other, prints not overlaying or sticking to each 
other. The worst method is to put plates or prints to stand 
for a long time in the same water. 

It is far more effective to use six successive baths of water 
with frequent gentle rocking than double the quantity of 
water in a rushing stream. 

If prints are laid face down singly on a sheet of glass, and 
gently squeegeed at frequent intervals, this very greatly assists 
hypo elimination. 


inch of white starch 
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IS A PLATE OR PRINT HYPO- 
FREE BY WASHING ? 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 
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If the prints have been 
hardened by chrome alum 
or formalin, warm water, 
e.g., 100 deg. F., may be 
used. This aids the removal 
of the hypo. 

To Test Print-washing Contrivance. Dissolve one grain 
of eosin in 10 to 12 oz. of water. Immerse a few prints in 
this until the paper is well stained, rinse them under the 
tap for a few seconds, and then transfer them to the washer. 
The time taken to get rid of the red stain is a fair indication 
of the time required to rid the prints of hypo; but this must 
not be taken as a cast-iron law, as we cannot say for certain 
that the attraction between hypo and paper is just the same 
as between eosin and paper. 

A few finely cut up shreds of paper thrown into the water 
ү serve to show the strength and direction of the water 
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Hypo Eliminators. 


Conditions of efficient service: They must not injure the 
negative or print; their products, if left in the film, must 
be harmless, or if harmful must be readily removed by 
washing. If time, etc., permit, water is the best eliminator. 

Alum was the first suggestion, but is undesirable, «as it 
induces liberation of sulphur from the hypo. 

Sodium Hypochlorite yields soluble soda sulphate, but if 
too strong it may attack the image and gelatine. It is per- 
missible 1f very weak and not used beyond the necessary 
stage. This is tested by starch paper moistened with acidi- 
fied solution of potassium iodide. Hypochlorite may be 
used until there is not enough hypo present to turn the test 
paper blue. Beyond this we should not go. 

Javelle Water may thus be prepared, and used as above. 

To 20 oz. water add 1 oz. of bleaching powder, i.e. 
chloride of lime, and 2 oz. of potass. carbonate. Mix 
thoroughly, boil, and decant or filter. 

Iodine. A drop or two of tincture of iodine, or iodine dis- 
solved in methylated spirit or alcohol, is added to enough 
water to impart a just perceptible yellow or straw colour. 
This colour is discharged by the print. The process is re- 
peated with a fresh lot of water, until the colour ceases to 
be discharged. If the paper is blue-tinged, this may be 
washed out by plain water, or a pea crystal of soda sulphite 
may be dissolved in a pint of water and used and followed 
by plain water. 

Hydrogen peroxide. 
not to be commended. 

Potassium Permanganate, if weak and acid, is useful, 
e.g., 1 gr. of the permanganate to not less than 50 oz. 
of water and 5 to 6 drops of sulphuric acid. The plate is 
washed for a few minutes under the tap, then immersed in 
the foregoing. If it discharges the pink colour, a fresh lot 
must be used. If brown stains are produced, bathe the plate 
in § gr. per oz. solution of oxalic acid. 

Potassium Percarbonate (^ Anti-hypo"). This has some 
ardent advocates. A 5 or 6 gr. per oz. solution is freshly 
prepared for each bath. The mixture effervesces owing to 
the liberation of CO, Allow 5 gr. per quarter-plate. 
Cautions: It keeps badly, unless well stoppered. Must be 
freshly dissolved as wanted. It is not very cheap. 

Ammonium Persulphate. 'This must be rendered alkaline, 
or it will act as a solvent of the image or reducer. The fol- 
lowing proportions are suitable: Water 2 oz, ammonium 
persulphate 10 gr., ammonia (.880) 5 to 6 mins. 

This quantity will suffice for a quarter-plate that has been 
previously bathed in plain water for five minutes. 

Potassium Persulphate. Anthion may be used similarly. 

Other Eliminators that have been used or suggested are 


Chemical reaction complex. Its use 
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bromine water, iodic acid, sodium peroxide, chromic acid 
and bichromates; barium chloride, barium dioxide, and 
acetic acid; lead salts; while one of the best is the commer- 
cial preparation sold by Messrs. Marion and Co., under the 
name of “ Hypono.” 

Some Hypo Substitutes. 


John Spiller, 1868, proposed the use of ammonium 


thiosulphate, ог hyposulphite as it was then called, 
іп place of the more familiar hypo (sodium thio- 
sulphate), on account of its quicker solubility and 


greater rapidity with which it dissolves silver bromide. 
Its greater solubility makes it more readily washed out of 
the plate or paper. 


It is also said not to give spots or stains. 
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It does not cling so closely to the cellulise fibres of paper. 
The crystal form is deliquescent, but the anhydrous or 
“dry” form is permanent in air. Its increased fixing power 
per bath makes it especially valuable for travellers. 

A. T. Taylor years ago advocated calcium hyposulphate, 
but this is inferior in all respects to the ammonium salt. 

Hübl says that with a 20 per cent. bath of the ammonium 
salt a plate is fixed in three minutes, against five minutes 
with 25 per cent. hypo solution. 

Lumiere and Seyewetz have, investigated the action of 
blending hypo with ammonium chloride, and find that the 
most rapid fixing takes place when the chloride is one-fourth 
the quantity of the hyposulphite. 
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giving a 
lantern show to the 
home circle, the idea 
occurred whether it 
would be possible to 
utilise the lantern lens 
for portraiture work, in 
conjunction with a bel. 
lows camera. As the 
lens worked with so 
large an aperture, it 
seemed to suggest the 
possibility of fulfilling 
the desire for a more 
rapid lens than the 
R.R. which had hitherto 
been employed for the 
purpose. 

Before putting it to the 
test, a panel for the lens 
ty a had to be constructed, 

si which presented по 
serious difficulty, being 
accomplished in the manner suggested in THE А. P. AND P. N., 
June 24, 1912, page 636. Ав these lenses are not generally 
supplied with loose flanges, to get over the difficulty the circular 
aperture in the panel had to be cut to form a nice fit, and allow 
of the lens thread being screwed into the wood of the panel, 
and held in that manner during use on a bellows camera. On 
the first suitable occasion after the construction of the panel, 
an experiment was made with the lens for portraiture work, the 
result being something of a pleasant surprise. 

As mention of the subject before has not come under my notice, 
a few notes are given here with reference to it, together with the 
accompanying illustration, which was made from one of the 
test negafives secured. For convenience’ sake the negatives 
were taken in a room none too favourable for portraiture work 
of the usual type, the room being a comparatively small attic, 
with a small, low-pitched window 34 ft. square, facing south, and 
in a recess mid-way down the length of the room. In order to 
throw the strongest light on the upper portion of the sitter, the 
lower half of the window had to be covered over with opaque 
paper. Then, to soften the light falling on the sitter, the upper 
half of the window had to be covered with thin, white tissue 
paper, which, in the end, gave a window of 3} by 13 ft. to light 
the sitter, appearing a small amount at the time. 

But contrary to expectations, both the exposures made were 
found on development to be very considerably over-exposed, in- 
tensification having to be resorted to afterwards in order to 
obtain a bright print. 

Both the exposures were made on extra-rapid plates, and each 
received six seconds' exposure, a diluted metol developer being 
employed for the development of them; the characteristics of 
metol being considered particularly suitable for the subjects, 
there being excessive contrast and under-exposure to be feared. 
The illustration is a reproduction from a bromide enlargement 
from a negative 2 by 13 in. The enlarged print was made with 
an enlarging lantern, the same lens under notice being again 
employed for the purpose of making the enlarged print, the 
lens being kept at its full aperture for both the negatives, and 
also when making the enlargement. 

From these experiments it may be gathered that working under 


Portraiture Work with a Magic-Lantern Lens, 
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more favourable conditions of lighting, such as on a bright day 
at this season of the year, and in a room with a fair-sized 
window, fully-exposed negatives on extra rapid plates should be 
quite possible with one second, or even less, exposure. 

The lens ought to be a considerable help to the worker who 
goes in for portraiture work by means of artificial light, and as 
the lens is so rapid, it ought to make work possible with some 
of the less popular means of artificial lighting. 

Having a lens of increased rapidity to compensate for the loss 
of light, it ought to be possible to obtain more pleasing results 
with flashlight portraits, by the placing of a diffusing screen 
of white tissue paper between the flash and the model. There 
are, doubtless, a good number of amateur photographers who 
possess a magic lantern, with the type of lens that has been 
dealt with, who will be enabled to carry out some of the sugges- 
tions made in these notes. 

On the other hand, it should be an inducement to the remainder 
of amateur photographers to speculate in a magic lantern, finding 
that its lens can be utilised in the manner that has been sug- 
gested, in addition to the pleasure to be derived with it for the 
exhibition of one's photographs on a screen. As there may be 
some who would like to speculate in a lantern lens only, it 
might be mentioned that Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., supply them 
from 7s. upwards, with lenses of 2 in. diameter, and of 6 in. 
focus, the higher-priced ones differing from the cheaper ones 
principally in the mounting. 


Portrait taken with Magic-Lantern Lens. 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ : AN impression BY WARD MUIR. 


Special to “Тһе А. P. and P. N.” 


RETURNED recently from a two months' trip to 

America. My business in the States was journalistic, 

it had nothing to do with photography. In the whole 
of my tour I encountered only two photographers: Alfred 
Stieglitz, in New York, and Yarnall Abbott, in Philadelphia. 
Of my debt to the latter's overwhelmingly generous hos- 
pitality (Philadelphia is, to me, a memory of endless de- 
lightful club interiors, to all of which I was introduced by 
this omnisciently social host) I shall not now write. (For 
one thing, THE A. P. AND P. N. has no space for menus, and 
dithyrambic descriptions of cocktails.) But of Stieglitz I 
wish to offer a word or two; for Stieglitz—too big a man to 
require any “defence "—has been considerably misunderstood 
and misrepresented, and, in so far as this is so, photo- 
graphers and photography itself are the losers. 

I came fresh to Alfred Stieglitz. It is true that a decade 
or so ago I had met him, for a moment, at the old Salon 
in the Dudley Gallery. I had a vague recollection of a 
vigorous, fiery-eyed man, whose deathly pale face (he was 
ill at the time) was surmounted by a black shock of tousled 
hair, and who talked, hard, in the centre of a drooping circle 
of disgruntled Links. If I labelled him at all, on that occa- 
sion, I labelled him a fanatic. The prospects of the Ring 
were more important to me, then, than those of photography 
or art in general; and this rhetorical American was ready, 
it appeared, to pull the whole edifice of the Ring down about 
our ears rather than waver one inch from some quite unex- 
plainable ideal pathway which he trod, and which he invited 
us to tread also. At that era, and for long afterwards, 
Stieglitz was, in fact, a thorn in our sides. “Who's Boss 
of the Show?” inquires a poster now placarded in London. 
Had that question been asked of the Salon, an irritated 
whisper of honesty would have replied “ Stzeglits.” And... 
we didn’t like it. We couldn’t do without him; but these 
torrential doctrines of his were, to be candid, a nuisance. 
He gave us an hour, or thereabouts, on this trip of his 
through London, and when he had gone, we looked at 
each other with uplifted eyebrows. . . . 

So I was in no hurry to go to see Stieglitz in New York; 
and when I did go I went with an open mind (for I was no 
longer a Link), or, if I had my prejudices, they were anti 
rather than pro. ' 

I entered one of the few definitely shabby buildings which 
remain on Fifth Avenue, and was hoisted to the top floor 
in what I imagine to be the only elevator in New York which 
could be mistaken for a London one. Emerging, I found 
myself in a dark passage, and groped my way—it was a late 
autumn afternoon, and dusk—into a small room, upon whose 
walls I could dimly discern a row of drawings, unframed, but 
fixed behind plates of glass. They were drawings, I repeat, 
not photographs. But, standing in the middle of this apart- 
ment—about as large as ту bedroom—lI was in the world- 
famous gallery of the Photo-Secession. 

Presently someone came in, and courteously switched on 
the lights for me. The newcomer’s hair was grey; but I 
recognised him. It was Alfred Stieglitz. 

I introduced myself. In a moment I was engulfed in a 
spate of talk—welcoming, haranguing, explanatory; talk 
which filled the room. I listened. It was what I had come 
for—to listen. I wanted to hear what Stieglitz had to say ; 
or whether he had, really, anything to say. Was he onlv a 
talker? At first I didn’t know. I had met some amazing 
talkers, in America, and had grown suspicious; for on occa- 
sions I had departed, from a term of attentive listening, with 
the knowledge that I had heard nothing. Was this to be 
a similar disillusionment? I listened, carefully. And soon 
I had an example of Stieglitz’s cleverness. Іп a parenthesis 
he threw off some casual allusion to certain work of mine. 
It was a characteristic parenthesis, as I afterwards learnt. 
I silently applauded it. For I had seen, when I first greeted 
him, that he had forgotten me, and could not “place” me. 
But in the back of his head he had been searching for the 
mental card-index in which my name was registered. With- 
out interrupting his speech he had found the card, taken 


it from its drawer, scrutinised it, learnt what he wanted, and 
then neatly used the information. There had not been one 
second’s pause in the river of his oratory. 

That is Stieglitz all over. He has his wits about him. 

What, then, are those wits worth? To what end are they 
being applied? 

It is difficult to sum him up in a phrase. At that first 
meeting I believe I listened to him for at least an hour before 
I came to any further conclusion than that he was talking 
brilliantly. I enioy brilliant talk, and I found that I was 
enjoying Stieglitz's. I soon found, too, that in spite of its 
discursiveness, it never wandered from its text. It appeared 
to wander ; it rushed into all sorts of the wildest illustrations 
and anecdotes and apparent side alleys; but always it 
reverted to the main theme, and reverted the richer for the 
excursion. The most mysterious and apparently aimless 
rcvings turned out to have been intentional, in spite of their 
capricious air. Whatever he said reinforced the argument. 

What was the argument? On this visit, and on the many 
subsequent ones which I paid, I heard it presented from 
numberless angles ; and it seems to me that I do it no serious 
injustice when I define it shortly as this: Photography really 
matters. 

Nothing new in that? Yet are we so very positive about 
it, we photographers? Even those few of us who are sure 
would be the surer were we to build our faith upon a founda- 
tion as wide as that which is offered by the genius of Alfred 
Stieglitz For, most of the time, Stieglitz is not talking 
about photography at all, he is talking about life; and even 
when he speaks of pictures he is hammering home his doc- 
trines, as often as not, with some illustration purely non- 
photographic. His gallerv has harboured many photographs, 
but at any given moment you may find therein, not photo- 
graphs, but paintings, etchings, pastels, mezzotints . . . any- 
thing. When I came to New York, Stieglitz was exhibiting 
naive scribbles and daubs of children; when I left he was 
exhibiting a set of acid theatrical caricatures. To-morrow, 
for aught I know, he may be showing sculpture. I should 
not be surprised if, in the future, he contrives somehow to 
bring, to 291 Fifth Avenue, some novel blossom from the 
garden of music. And while his right hand proffers these 
gifts to the public, his left, hidden behind his back, has got 
the Importance of Photography concealed in it—ready to be 
produced when the psychological instant occurs. 

Having lured the stranger into a show of Rodin's studies, 
or to a banquet of Post-Impressionism (“ 291” was familiar 
with Post-Impressionism long before London had heard even 
the name of it), and having hypnotised his victim into cun- 
ningly calculated admissions, Stieglitz will suddenly invite 
a comparison with photography ; a magnificent Steichen will 
be whisked out from some hiding-place, and held before the 
reluctant gaze of the painting-connoisseur. A photograph! 
Look at it! It is photography! Is it alive, like these other 
arts? "They matter. Doesn't thts matter? If not, why not? 
Only because it is a photograph? The stammering objector 
finds that he is trapped. He must eat his words, or else 
submit to the horrid logic. 

A poor and far too un-subtle delineation, this, of the 
Stieglitz propaganda! But I do my best to outline (only in 
the baldest fashion) a method, a character, which, though 
severely consistent, are as varying in their manifestations 
as there are days in the year, or, indeed, as there are hours 
in the day. Stieglitz is a master of the impromptu; he 
adapts himself to each visitor. Day after day, from ten till 
six, he attends at his little gallery, to talk or be silent, as 
the circumstances dictate. It is a labour of love; no one 
pays to come іп; no pictures are sold. He exhibits the things 
which he feels need exhibiting, and the public can come, or 
stay away, as thev choose. Of course, thev come. The 
Photo-Secession gallery, of which no advertisements are pub- 
lished, and which hangs out no sign to catch the notice of 
the passer-by, “counts,” in New York, as no money-making 
gallery can ever “count.” Which is to say that Stieglitz 
himself “counts.” Не is an influence; an influence for 
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which, even if photography were not concerned, we should 
be grateful, but which, as it is, we photographers can never 
perhaps justly estimate. , 

I should like to say much more about Stieglitz, about his 
personal kindness, his extraordinary generosity to aspirants, 
the painstaking care which he bestows on his quarterly, 
Camera Work, and about that rare quality, in him, of 
breadth in artistic appreciation, combined with exact scienti- 
fic knowledge (he is, by-the-by, a passionate believer in pure 
photography); I should like to speak of the interesting group 
of workers of all sorts (photography seems to be the least 
represented—the photographers have apparently taken 
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fright!) which gathers round him in the gallery, in his own 
home, and at his lively luncheon-table at the Holland House ; 
I should like to make some effort to disperse the foolish 
legend that Stieglitz is an autocratic dictator who imposes 
his strategy on a regiment of American pictorialists, еуегу 
individual of whom must obey or be dismissed the ranks; I 
should like to attempt to prove that he is no intriguer in that 
pitiful realm known as “ photographic politics”; but I see I 
have already written too much. Space is up. I’ve 
endeavoured, in a page and a quarter, to capture a man of 
genius. It was a hopeless task. I offer the reader—and the 
subject —my apologies. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ORTHOCHROMATISM AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO TECHNICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Special to ‘‘ The А. P. and Р.М,” ә 


HE adjectives “achromatic ” and “isochromatic ” are applied 
to lenses and plates respectively, more as a compliment (one 
is led to believe) than with any other object. In the strict sense 
of the words used, there is at the present time no plate which 
even approaches isochromatism, and with our present system of 
lens combination a perfectly achromatic lens is an impossibility. 
We are not to suppose that the so-called isochromatic plates 
are of no use. On the contrary, they are a distinct improvement 
on undyed plates; they are, so to speak, a step in the right 
direction, but it is a somewhat small step on a rather long 
journey. 

We know that white light is composed of the well-known 
colours, varying from red (that of the longest wave length) to 
violet (that of the shortest length). When we look at an object 
we see it by means of the light which it reflects. This light is a 
combination of these colours together with portions of the spec- 
trum called the infra-red and the ultra-violet. These are rays of 
“light ” whose wave length is too long or too short to affect the 
retina of our eyes. 

Now when such an object is photographed the rays which 
affect our eyes the most (viz., the yellow and green) affect the 
photographic plate scarcely at all, while those which might be 
cut off without materially changing the visual image (viz., the 
violet and ultra-violet) are just those which make the most 
impression on the sensitive plate. It is readily seen that an 
object which reflects the visual rays very readily might reflect 
the “chemical rays ” (as the violet and ultra-violet are called) but 
poorly, and vice versé. Hence it follows that a photograph may 
have its contrasts quite different from those seen by the human 
eye. 

A careful study of this subject and the applications of such 
remedies as we possess will make a wonderful difference to the 
work of the pictorial photographer, but in technical work (e.g., 
astronomical photography) the subject is of the first importance. 

We have all heard of Prof. Lowell and his wonderful photo- 
graphs of the planet Mars taken at Flagstaff Observatory. Few 
people realise, however, that these photographs—round which 
so much controversy has raged—are only 5 mm. (rather less than 
one-fifth part of an inch) in diameter. When we remember the 
wealth of information which has been derived from these photo- 
graphs, we begin to get an idea of the type of detail which has 
to be obtained if work of this kind is to have any value. 

In attacking this problem we have to think first of the 
behaviour of the lens, and secondly that of the plate. In the 
case of a single meniscus lens the focal length is different for light 
of different wave lengths, that of short wave length coming to a 
focus in a shorter distance than that of longer wave length. 
Hence it follows that the image of an object illuminated by red 
light will be larger than it would be if illuminated by blue light. 
Now, if it were illuminated by light of both colours (as it is when 
white light falls upon it), we should get an image with a red 
fringe round it. 

By combining two suitable lenses it is possible to bring light 
of two different colours to a focus together. Such a combination 
is called an “achromatic lens." For photographic purposes the 
two colours chosen should be those which affect the sensitive 
plate most (viz., blue and violet), but for visual work (such as 
telescope objectives) the colours should be those which affect our 
eyes most strongly, viz., yellow and green. 

Now one of the chief difficulties with which Prof. Lowell 
met in his photography of Mars was due to his telescope having 
been designed for visual work; it was not suitable (from an 
“achromatic” point of view) for photography. Various experi- 
ments were made, such as changing the distance between the, 
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component lenses of the objective, with a view to adjusting its 
chromatic behaviour. These, however, were not altogether 
successful. | 

The next experiments were made upon the plate. This was 
treated so that it became sensitive to greenish yellow light, 
and the exposure was made behind a screen which cut off all 
light except that of the required colour. Authorities are not 
always in agreement with Prof. Lowell’s deductions from his 
photographs (i.e. those relating to the problem of whether Mars 
is habitable); but everyone acknowledges him as а great 
authority on planetary photography, and his methods are looked 
upon as the best at present available. 

Now, in a humble way we may copy Prof. Lowell’s methods. 
The crux of the whole matter is this:—7' Ae screen and the plate 
must suit each other. It is almost—if not quite—useless to employ 
a treated plate without a screen, and it is certainly quite useless 
to use a screen without a treated plate. 

In order to test the range of sensitiveness of various plates, the 
authors have used a common spectrometer with the telescope 
removed and a camera fixed in its place. Sunlight was reflected. 
into the collimator, and the solar spectrum was photographed 
under a very large number of conditions. The following results 
were obtained :— | 

Ordinary plates recorded from wave length 4,861 in the green 
to wave length 3,581 in the ultra-violet. | 

The “isochromatic” plates recorded from wave length 5,270 in 
the green to wave length 3,581 in the ultra-violet. "s i 

“ Panchromatic ” plates recorded from wave length 6,563 in the 
red to wave length 3,581 in the ultra-violet. | 

The visible spectrum extends from wave length 7,600 in the 
extreme red to wave length 3,934 1n the violet. 

(The wave lengths are given in millionths of a millimeter.) 

We see, therefore, that the sensitiveness of so-called isochro- 
matic plates does not extend very far beyond that of the undyed 
plates. The panchromatic plates, on the other hand, are sensi- 
tive throughout the greater part of the visible spectrum. It must 
not be imagined that the sensitiveness is quite uniform, these 
plates were found to have a minimum in the green. | 

On examining the screens which are usually employed іп conjunc- 
tion with isochromatic plates, they were found to decrease the 
amount of ultra-violet light which passed, but their opacity was 
not at all well defined. 

To those who wish to carry on the very interesting work of 
dying their own plates, the following notes may be of use. In 
1873 Vogel discovered that if the emulsion of a photographic plate 
is stained with a dye it becomes sensitive to those rays which are 
absorbed by the dve. "This is the basis upon which all plates are 
treated. 

To sensitise a plate from the yellow to the ultra.violet the fol- 
lowing may be used : — 


Erythrosin (о.і per cent. solution) .................. 25 C.C. 


Silver nitrate (14 per cent. solution) ............... I C.C. 
AMMONIA (S52 50560): без келат на d d 8 drops 
Walet m E 75 C.C. 
For red sensitive plates the following is useful:— 
Pinachrome (о.і per cent. solution) ............... 5 с.с 
Water rm 200 C.C 
Alcohol 4а ае ———Ó—— 100 C.C. 


In both cases the plates should be soaked in the liquid for 
three or four minutes and quickly dried. 

It should be noted that the plates should of be washed after 
the bath, and drying should be effected as quickly as possible. 
All operations should be carried on in the dark. 
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BY DAN DUNLOP. 
«8) was exhibited at the Scottish Salon, at the Art Gallery of the Museum, Paisley. 
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STIRLING BRIG. 
The original of this picture (carbon print, 10 
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By BASIL ROBOTHAM. 


AN ENGLISH MAID. TEP те 
The original, a bromide print (whole-plate), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A CANADIAN BOY. By WALTER MACKENZIE AND FENWICK CUITTEN, 
The original (carbon, 9X6) of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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SUN RAYS AND RAIN. 
Bv 
WARD MUIR. 


This picture (platinotype, 5X6) 
was exhibited. at the 

Scottish Salom, 

at the Art Gallery, Paisley. 
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The cinematograph has entered upon most of its new fields 
with a blast of trumpets, but there is one field—and that perhaps 
the most useful of all—in which its invasion has been almost 
unheralded. It is only by piecing together stray bits of informa- 
tion from the British and Continental medical journals that one 
realises what a big conquest it has made in the domain of 
medical science. It is a couple of years since some films, pro- 
duced at the Pasteur Institute, showing the changes of the blood 
under the attack of the microscopic blood parasites, were 
exhibited in London, chiefly to audiences of fhe medical profes- 
sion. Since that time the application of the cinematograph to 
medicine has gone steadily forward. The subjects of medical 
interest which have been recorded by the cinematograph already 
form an imposing list. 

To take the movements of the blood—since that was the first 
and most obvious application—films have been made showing 
blood-cells in process of hemolysis, or disintegration; the 
phenomenon of agglutination, or adhesion of cells; the move- 
ments of the organisms concerned in various fevers, and of the 
trypanosomes of Lewis and Bruce. Again, the arrest of the 
heart-beat (in animals) by means of chloroform has been pic- 
tured, and a magnified view of the sequence of events during a 
single heart.beat has even been made possible. Usually the 
animals selected for this, and for other experimental work in 
connection with the study of the heart, have been frogs and 
tortoises. 

Then the movements of the stomach have been taken, the 
waves of peristalsis after a bismuth meal being made visible by 
the X-rays, and “filmed.” The cinematograph has also afforded 
an opportunity for analysing the movements seen in epilepsy and 
similar conditions, and the involuntary movements of the eye-ball 
in the affection known as nystagmus. It has been applied, further, 
to the recording of surgical operations. This, of course, like 
many of the others, is not a film for lay audiences, but there is 
little doubt as to its value to students, who are thus enabled to 
follow the manipulations of a master of surgery. The humble 
layman can come in with such films as illustrate practical lessons 
in hygiene, and precautions to be taken against infections, and 
many a vicious and foolish habit might be corrected by a screen 
illustration of its consequences. The cinematograph has also 
been called in aid in the war upon disease-spreading agents, such 
as the mosquito, or (combined with the ultra-microscope) micro- 
scopic human parasites, such as certain of the protozoa, as well 
as bacteria. Yet again films have been made to teach deaf-mutes 
the movement of the lips in speaking. 

All honour is due to France—for it is almost alwavs France 
—for taking the lead in these cinematographic applications. But 
New York is the scene of the latest application of the cinemato- 
graph to medical science, or at least to biology, and in that city 
lessons are being given in vital development and the growth of 
tissues by means of watching cinematograph pictures which show 
the formation of the chicken within the egg! 


A Simple Explanation of the Kinemacolor Process. 


Amateurs who have visited Mr. Chas. Urban’s home of Kine- 
macolor at the Scala Theatre, in Charlotte Street, will have been 
charmed and mystified at the wonderful natural-colour films 
they have witnessed there. 

In a recent article in this journal, Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S., foreshadowed remarkable developments іп 
natural-colour cinematography during the present year, and led 
us to expect considerable simplification in the processes adopted. 
Ever since the inception of cinematography the problem of 
applying the principles of colour photography to motion pictures 
has attracted the enterprising inventor. At the present time 
Kinemacolor stands for all that is best in this branch of cinema 
work, but its principles have more or less remained a mystery to 
the “photographer in the street." Intricate they undoubtedly 
are, and we think that some considerable time will elapse before 
` the process is adopted by the amateur worker. 
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The Kinemacolor process consists in making an exposure on 
the same object through each of a pair of colour screens. The 
film used is specially sensitised to respond readily to light of all 
colours. Thus, for example, one exposure is made through a 
red screen, which transmits red light. The positive prepared 
from the negative thus obtained will be transparent at points 
corresponding to the red portions of the original object, and 
will be more or less darkened in other parts. Now, when this 
positive is itself viewed through a red screen, high lights of 
bright red will be seen where the object is red; whilst at other 
points the red light will be more or less completely cut off. 
The whites will also be red owing to the exposure for white 
being equal in both filters. | 

The exposure upon the green screen will give a corresponding 
result—however, with the high lights at those portions from 
which the object sends out a bright green light. If both posi- 
tives are now viewed through a green and red screen together, 
an effect which can be secured by various means, this combina- 
tion will show red in the red high lights, green in the green high 
lights, and intermediate colours at other points. 
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Thus it will be seen that by the use of film of the right 
sensitiveness, and by a proper selection of the colour of the 
screens, it is possible in this way to obtain a more or less exact 
reproduction of the object in its natural colours, though in ordi- 
nary photographic work it is found desirable to use screens of 
more than two colours. 

It is necessary to make alternate exposures behind red and 
green screens when applying this principle to motion photo- 
graphy. In practice, technical difficulties arise. Firstly, this 
process requires twice as many exposures per second as the 
black and white process, and this necessitates the camera shutter 
and the projector being run at fwice the ordinary speed, viz., 
thirty-two pictures per second, instead of sixteen, as in the 
ordinary way. 

Furthermore, a red and green screen must be interposed in 
rapid alternation in the path of the rays of the lantern, 
and this rapid alternation must keep strict pace with the 
alternation of the images on the film, in such manner that 
every time the image prepared by means of a red filter is in 
sight, the red screen is in position, and similarly for the green. 
In practice this is effected by providing a circular rotating screen 
having a red and green section (see illustration), and revolving 
in front of the condenser. The second diagram shows the nature 
of the Kinemacolor film. The alternate pictures С and R corre- 
spond to exposures through the green and red screen. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
Ai 
T Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories oí a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


" қ photographs. 


A RIGID SUPPORT FOR THE TRIPOD 
CAMERA. 


NYONE who tries portraiture in an 

ordinary room is not long 1n discover- 
ing that the ordinary tripod is not ideal 
for such purposes. In a good many cases 
the room is small in size, generally mean- 
ing that, in order to get the camera far 
enough away from the sitter, the operator 
is compelled to work in some confined 
corner of the room, with very little space 
for movement of the limbs. Generally 
the awkwardness of the situation becomes 
the most apparent at the time of inserting 
the dark slide into the camera previous to 
making the exposure. In the majority of 
cases the camera will get a few knocks 
in the course of inserting the dark slide, 
which will be just sufficient to upset all 
the previous  focussing adjustment, 


шн it a matter of necessity to go all’ 


over the focussing a second time. Else 
the tripod legs, through not being fully 
extended, will show a strong inclination to 
slip about, especially should the floor 
happen to be at all polished, or covered 


SIAR 


with some very smooth material, such as 
linoleum or oilcloth. There have been 
numerous contrivances advocated for the 
prevention of the last-named annoyance. 
But in such cases as already mentioned, 
what is wanted is a contrivance to make 


the camera sufficiently firm and rigid to 
withstand a few knocks, besides pre- 
venting the legs from slipping about. One 
of the most simple yet effective ways of 
overcoming the difficulty is to make a 
similar contrivance to the one shown and 
described here. To construct it a good- 
sized box will be required, roughly mea- 
suring 27 inches long, 16 inches wide, and 
g inches deep, which can be procured at 
most grocery stores or oilshops. After 
procuring the box, commence by securely 
nailing on the pieces which formed the 
lid. Afterwards take а bradawl, and bore 
the holes A, B, C, for the points of the 
tripod to slip irto. Bore one hole at each 
end of the box for A and B, and also one 
hole in the centre, and at the side for C. 
A few ordinary bricks placed inside the 
box before nailing on the lid will give 
extra firmness and rigidity to the con- 
trivance. If this is done, it will generally 
be found advisable to fix on to the bottom 
of the box four castors of the pattern 
shown on the plan at E. This will render 
it much easier for moving about the 
room, as the weight of the bricks makes it 
somewhat awkward for lifting about. 
With this contrivance the tripod can be 
used at any height desired and best suited 
to the sitter by either lengthening or 
shortening the sliding legs of the tripod 
in the usual manner. If self-portraiture 
should be contemplated, a screweye, of 
the pattern shown at F on the plan, should 
be screwed into the side of the box where 
shown by D. A piece of string fastened 
to the lever of the shutter set at bulb, and 
passed through the screweye at point D 
(indicated by the dotted line on the plan), 
will enable the shutter to be easily worked 
by it for the purpose of opening and 
shutting the lens at the time of making 
the exposure, from any distant part of the 
H. H. 


room. 
--------%------- 
A HANDY PHOTOGRAPHIC REFERENCE 
BOOK. 


BE photographer generally takes in 
one or more of the photographic 
periodicals regularly, which are duly 
bound up when a volume is completed, 


` but often one sees in other non-photo- 


graphic magazines, or even newspapers, 
hints with regard to photography which 
are worthy of preservation for future re- 
ference. 

Presuming, of course, that these various 
recipes, etc., are cut out, we soon find we 
are accumulating a pile of cuttings of all 
sorts and sizes, and on a variety of sub- 
jects, which promises to be quite confus- 
ing and useless for reference, unless some 
method of arranging them is adopted. In 
the writer’s case the following method 
proves both handy and simple. 

A book with plain leaves was obtained, 
and the pages numbered in the corner con- 
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secutively. Leaving about three pages in 
the front for a general index, I allocated 
the rest of the book to different subjects 
according to their need. The first portion 
of the book was left for pasting in the 
working instructions which makers enclose 
with their manufactures—plates, papers, 
etc.—as these are useful to refresh one’s 
memory on some point of manipulation, 
when necessary. Another portion of the 
book I allotted to cuttings with regard to 
plates, which was subdivided into other 
portions headed backing, exposure, de- 
velopment, and other points on the sub- 
ject which suggested themselves. In the 
same way the rest of the book was por- 
tioned off under different heads, such as 
paper, apparatus, special subjects, etc., 
each being subdivided into the different 
classes which I deemed necessary. The 
book being thus divided, and the titles or 
the divisions and subdivisions being 
clearly shown, I then proceeded to arrange 
the cuttings and paste them in, under the 
subject head to which they each belonged. 
When pasting them in, I left a margin of 
about three inches in breadth at one side 
of the page, which proves useful for noting 
opposite any item on the page some per- 
sonal note on the subject—perhaps the 
result of a personal test of a formula. 

The blank pages at the front of the book 
were converted into an alphabetical index, 
and the page number of each of the cut- 
tings recorded under its proper letter. It 
sometimes happens that one comes across 
a cutting that might be pasted under two 
or more subjects. For instance, it might 
be an article on flower photography, in 
the course of which the writer refers to 
plates, exposure, developing, or even some 
special apparatus. In such a case I would 
paste it in the portion of my book allotted 
to special subjects, indexing it as * Flower 
Photography," and then peruse the article 
and mark with my pen such portions of 
the matter coming under the other heads 
afore-mentioned. Under these various 
heads I would then note in the margin 
*See article on *Flower Photography, 
page so-and-so.” In this connection might 
I suggest that a great saving of time would 
be effected if the ink used in marking the 
various portions of the article were of 
different colour, and tbe note in the 
margin affecting each were of the same 
colour? Thus, in looking up our book 
under, say, plates, we should find a note 
in, say, red ink, referring us to a certain 
page, on finding which we should at once 
see the portion referred to, as it would be 
marked with red ink. It will also be 
found useful if, when reading up some 
special subject, the page and volume num- 
ber of the bound magazines where articles 
on the subject are to be found be noted 
in the book under the subject to which 
thev refer. І 

This reference book will then become a 
valuable photographic encyclopedia, and 
each day grow in usefulness, and be our 
constant adviser in matters of photo- 
graphic difficulty or uncertainty. 

A. M. P. 


THIS useful series of Handy-Aan 

articles has appeared weekly during 
the past year. Back numbers can be 
obtained, and the A. P. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of any desired 
article. 


س ل ل us‏ 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PLATE SPEEDS AND EXPOSURES. 


SiR,—In reference to Mr. Waters's letter, appearing recently 
under “Our Readers’ Views,” practical photographers find that 
the H. and D. numbers given by many plate-makers are such a 
variable quantity as to be comparatively unreliable. Under the 
circumstances, the ideal method for ascertaining plate speeds 
appears to be that adopted in THE A. P. Monthly Exposure Table 
(and which I look forward to every month, and regard as the 
most reliable exposure guide yet published). By following the 
plan given in the table of placing together all the best known 
makes of plates in five distinct groups of approximate speeds, 
all difficulties are overcome, as the modern plate possesses suffi- 
cient latitude to counteract any slight differences in exposure for 
any of the subjects given. If all readers of THE A. P., and those 
who are unfortunate enough so! to be readers, were to 
rely on THE A. P. Exposure Table as a really practical guide, 
their exposures with any brand of plate would always be approxi- 
mately correct, and the question of the II. and D. numbers on 
the labels of the boxes need not trouble them at all.—Yours, etc., 

Didsbury. MANCUNIAN. 

S1r,—If your correspondent, Mr. Waters, would invest опе 
penny in the Watkins speed list, he could do as I do: never pay 
the slightest attention to the makers’ imaginative labels of 
H. and D.’s! What one wants is a point of comparison and an 
independent test i.e., Watkins’ ordinary бо, special rapid 18o, 
special sensitive 250, monarch 350, supreme soo, most films 180. 

There is an alternative in the Wellcome pocket-book and 
diary, where tested plate speeds are grouped on a different 
system: Ordinary 3, N.F. 1, special rapid 1-6th, special sensitive 
4, monarch 1-1ath, supreme 1-12th—1-24th.—Yours, etc., 

Bedford Park, W. F. Louis SCHNEIDER. 


BLACK PLATE-BACKING. 


Sig,—In your issue of March 3, 1913, I notice a letter from 
Red Hill, Notts, re black backing on plates. If he will try Royal 
Standard ortho. backed plates, he will find all he requires as 
regards black backing, and a cleaner and brighter developing 
plate will be hard to find. They are made by Cadett and Neall, 
Ltd., Wealdstone, Middlesex.—Yours, etc., 

Sheffield. RICHARD С. RITSON. 


RYTOL FOR GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


Sig,—I can bear out the statement of your correspondent 
D. O. F. in regard to rytol requiring a longer exposure than 
some other developers in the case of prints. I ran out of 
amidol, and so used rytol for some gaslight papers, and found 
the exposure required was nearly double as long, fully de- 
veloping in both cases.— Yours, etc., F. B. SMITH. 

Plumstead. 


THE SELECTION AT THE SCOTTISH 
SALON. 

SIR,—A visit to the Scottish Photographic Salon revealed a 
great weakness in the present mode of selection, which I trust in 
the near future to see remedied. Out of 293 accepted prints no 
less than 85 were much below the standard, and, unfor- 
tunately, two of them were my own. Such a state of matters 
should not be. I have often wondered that, along with the im- 
provement which has taken place in pictorial photography during 
the past few years, a similar improvement has not been effected 
in the system of selection. Comparison can alone decide the 
selectors’ choice. Under the present system comparison is im- 
possible, hence the large number of unsuitable prints accepted. 
No matter how fine a man's artistic perception and imagination 
may be, his memory will not carry him beyond the individual 
picture he is examining, if he is doing his work honestly and 
conscientiously. You ask, what would I propose to remedy this? 
Simply erect a temporary staging on which you can place, say, 
twenty pictures at a time; select two, three, four, or more of the 
best, laying the others aside till all the prints have been gone 
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over. If a sufficient number has not been fixed on, begin over 
again till the desired number has been secured. This would 
entail a good deal more work, but would be more satisfactory to 
both parties, and would certainly tend to raise the standard of 
the work. As it is, year after year you will hear well-known 
workers using anything but parliamentary language against the 
selectors’ decision when they examine the pictures which have 
been placed on the walls, and where the weak ones are easily 
seen. 

I trust, sir, not only with regard to the future selection of 
pictures by those appointed to judge the work sent in to the 
Scottish Salon, but that all open exhibitions may adopt a plan 
such as I have proposed, or an equivalent, otherwise they will 
find it difficult to get the best workers to submit their work to 
such slipshod methods of selection. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion.— Yours, etc., CURRIE. 

Glasgow. 


THE KODOID PLATE. 


Siz,— Please let me add a voice to those who have written in 
favour of the Kodoid plates, deploring their loss and hoping 
that the publication of their trouble in your influential paper 
will do something towards a renewed production of the Kodoid, 
or something similar to it, perhaps by an English manufacturer. 

Their advantages are quite unique, and I find nothing to re- 
place them for all-round usefulness. I got so used to them that 
I determined to use nothing else except for special purposes, 
and I shall give up a great deal of my photographic work 
because I cannot obtain this handy material any longer. Taking 
ten dozen negatives on a holiday, one feels the difference in 
weight between glass plates and Kodoids, or in outlay between 
these and roll films. 

Instead of being pushed, the faults of the Kodoids were 
actually pointed out to me by some dealers, and their last boxes 
were offered sometimes even at half the price, because they were 
“gone” beyond the time of guarantee. Strange enough, they 
produced some of my best negatives. : 

“Not being flat” I found to be an equally untenable objec- 
tion in my experience, for I have seen many otherwise per- 
fect prints spoiled by blurrs caused by unequal film tension in 
roll-film cameras.—Yours, etc., 

Acton Vale. 


Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—The meeting of secre- 
taries and consuls will be held at 35, Russell Square, W.C., on the 
27th inst, at 8 p.m., for the arrangement of summer pro- 
grammes. 

Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, Ltd., advise us that they 
have removed their London offices and showrooms to 62, Oxford 
Street, W., where they will continue to hold a representative 
stock of their well-known Cooke lenses. 


* Heliolettes."—In further reference to the film backgrounds 
put on the market by Mr. S. Wilensky under the above name, 
and reviewed in the last issue of THE A. P., we understand that 
these will be obtainable in quarter-plate size during the last 
week of the present month. Full illustrated particulars and 
price list will be sent on application to Mr. S. Wilensky, 43, 
London Wall, E.C. 

The Worcester Camera Club’s annual exhibition will be held 
from April 5 to 17. A Worcester porcelain cup will be given for 
the best picture in the show, and there will be a special open 
class for novices who have never taken a prize in any recognised 
exhibition. Entries close on March 27. Entry forms can be 
obtained on application to Mr. G. H. Haycox, 25, St. Wulstan's 
Crescent, Worcester. 

Photographs of Smoky Chimneys.—In reference to the para- 
graph published in THE A. P. for February 1oth, asking for 
photographs on behalf of one of our readers, we understand 
that he has now made his selection from the prints received, 
and the following amounts have been duly forwarded to the 
authors: Н. H., Warrington, тоз.; Н. S. W., Neath, апа 
F. S. B. S., Maidenhead, 4s. each; H. McA., Wishaw, F. A. E., 
Rotherham, and L. B. S., Ramsgate, 2s. 6d. each. All other 
prints with which stamped addressed envelope was enclosed 
have been returned. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Welsh Federation. 


I hear from a purely outside source that the 
Wales and Monmouth Federation is doing good 
work, just as I predicted it would. The feeling 
amongst clubs and their members has improved 
to a wonderful extent, whilst the reception of the 
lectures at the various meetings has been all that 
could be desired. The good work started by Mr. 
Carl Wootton, and heartily taken up by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Carder, is now showing fruit. Of 
course, it means a lot of work for the secretary, 
and if one has the time and the inclination to 
give that energy and push it deserves, well, the 
harvest is plentiful and the reward is great. 


A New Hybrid. 

I hear that Mr. Carl Wootton, who brought the 
Welsh Federation to life, is now domiciled in 
London, and, if I am correctly informed, has 
already joined the Wimbledon Camera Club. 
What an opportunity Mr. Wootton has, and what 
a glorious soil to grow that robust plant in— 
“Londum Federatum." 


The Seottish Salon. 

If I am not letting the cat out of the bag, my 
worthy Editor had a slight eye-opener on his 
recent visit to the Scottish Salon. It is all very 
well to read the glowing accounts of a successful 
exhibition, but quie another phase to see the 
actual show. Our Editor sees many shows, but 
they are mainly under the southern influence, and 
to come across one oé the breezy, hard, north 
country shows is something of a revelation, and, 
I believe, be frankly confessed that the Scottish 
Salon came more closely to his ideal of what a 
pootograpbie exhibition should be than any one 
€ had seen. It was, indeed, a great show, and 
even by the Scotsmen voted top-notch. I agree 
with Secretary "Mac" that one's education is 
not complete until a trip has been made to the 
Scottish Salon. 


A Leeds Exhibition. 


I am officially informed the Leeds Camera 
Club is showing signs of an improvement this 
year, although I must confess to some disap- 
pointment at their recent annual exhibition of 
members’ work. One usually expects a club of 
the standing of the Leeds organisation to put 
up a good show of members' work once a year, 
but if I took out tbe work of one man I should 
bave difficulty in realising that I was present at 
a show by a principal Yorkshire society. I am 
sorry to have to say so, but “Ariel” would not 
be a just critic if he did not keep the light of 
truth burning. Shortly the society will be asked 
to celebrate its majority birthday, but I trust 
before then matters pictorial will have given 
more promise than they do at present. The 
Nature Section had a few good subjects on view, 
and the exhibits lent by Mr. Bourke were 
worth another inspection, although many of us 
have seen them more than once or twice. 


Peterborough Exhibi'ion. 

The Peterborough Photographic Society are 
making a brilliant effort for their first exhibi- 
tion, which is to be held on Saturday, April rath, 
to April 15. I understand the Mm influence 
of the East Anglian Federation is being exerted 
for the benefit of this youthful starter, and ex- 
hibits at the South Essex Exhibition, entered 
for this exhibition, will go free of carriage. Mr. 
P. G. Field, of 79. Taverners Road, Peter- 
porough, will be glad to supply fuller particu- 
lars of the classes, which include an East Anglian 
Federation Class, a Record and Survey Class, 
and an "Any Subject " Class for residents within 
twenty-five miles' radius of Peterborough. 


Motherwell Going Strong. 

At a meeting of the Motherwell Y.M. Institute 
Camera Club on Tuesday, February 25th, Mr. Dan 
Dunlop gave a lecture and demonstration of 
“The Carbon Process." The subject was well 
treated by Mr. Dunlop, and he answered a good 
many questions during the evening. This club 
has been reorganised recently, and new office- 
bearers appointed. It is now affliated to the 
Scottish Federation, and the new secretary is Mr. 
Charles Findlay, Glenorchy, Mill Road, 
Motherwell. 


Blackpool Art Gallery Photographs. 

About a year ago I advised the Blackpool 
Photographic Society to try and obtain per- 
mission to hold their annual exhibition in the 
local Art Gallery. Acting on that advice (I 
always give good advice), they approached the 

wers that be with a successful result, and last 

turday saw the close of their excellent exhibi- 
tion after a week's show in the Art Gallery. The 
club did tbe thing nicely, even to an artisticall 
prited catalogue, and were well rewarded wi 
a pronounced success. On this, the first occa- 
sion, it was confined to members, but I would 
suggest that at future events it would be well, at 
a show in a public gallery, to broaden its influ- 
ence, either by an invitation collection or open 
competitions. Five silver plaques and a valuable 
reflex camera were the awards won by the mem- 


Portsmouth Social. 

The Portsmouth Camera Club broke away from 
the serious and a gay evening was spent a week 
ago at the Portland Hall by a good assembly of 
members. Whist formed part of an enjoyable 
progranime, and I am glad to see they missed 
the eagle eye of tbe law and successfully 
presented a valuable collection of prizes. 


Last Summer Memories. 

Perhaps the brightest of all the season’s eveu 
ings is the one spent by the members in recall- 
ing by means of word and оне the previous 
summer’s outings. On Tuesday Mr. W. Burrell, 
assistant secretary, entertained over forty listeners 
with accounts of the nine excursions undertaken 
last summer. The 195 pictures had been made 

y many members, and occasioned endless merri- 
ment, especially those entitled by the lecturer 
“examples of modern stvles.” It would be quite 
impossible to select for special notice, but per- 
haps the one exhibiting a very popular member 
arrayed in cycling cape, with his collar ге- 
versed, and holding forth as the chaplain in the 
pulpit of a celebrated gaol chapel was most 
appreciated. Such a programme of summer treats 

winter pleasures leaves little room for 
wonder that the secretary will be able, at the 
annual meeting shortly, to announce a f 
increase of twenty new members. 


Not Photographic, but very Interesting. 

It was something weird and uncanny to see 
motors started, electric bells rung, and visible 
signals given, apparently by some supernatural 
means, at the last meeting of the Everton Camera 
Club. It was, however, only the president, Mr. 
G. J. Drysdale, who was demonstrating “Wire- 
less Telegraphy" to the members, and trans- 
mitting the electric waves from one end of the 
room to the other, where they were recorded by 
a receiver with the results stated. One looks 
upon the wireless system as a mo invention, 
but Mr. Drysdale says the first experiments 
were really started as far back as 1790. Such 
interesting subjects as these should be the means 
of inducing new members to join the club. 


Colour Lecture at Sunderland. 

At a meeting of the Sunderland Photographic 
Association, held recently, an interesting set 
of lantern slides, lent by the Paget Prize Plate 
Co., Ltd. and illustrating their new colour 
process, was shown, as well as a number of slides 
made by the Lumiere Autochrome and Dufay 
colour processes, many of which were the work 
of the president, Mr. Wm. Milburn. The dis- 
play proved most interesting, the members being 
able to make comparisons between the different 
methods of producing photographs in colour. 


New Officers for Chelsea. 

At the annual meeting of the Chelsea Photo- 
graphic Society the following officers were 
elected for the year 1913-14:—President, F. Hum- 
prom Esq.;  vice-presidents, Mrs. Spenser 

ilkinson and Н. Н. Wrench, Esq. ; hon. secre 
tary, Mr. L. H. Powers; hon. treasurer, Mr. E. 
E. Gibbs; hon. lanternist and portfolio secre- 
tary, Mr. T. G. Cooling. Mr. Powers asks me 
to point out that his address is 18, Glebe Place, 
Chelsea, S.W., and that he is on the look out for 
new members. 
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Coventry Survey. 

At the Coventry Photographic Society, on 
Wednesday evening, the winter competitions and 
survey prints were judged, resulting in the secur- 
ing of the first prize in the former by Mr. P. Н. 
Wenham, whilst the prize for the best survey 
Print was awarded to Mr. W. E. Johnson. The 
prints shown give promise of some good work for 
the forthcoming exhibition, and as the time be- 
tween now and the opening is getting short, we 
are asked to announce that any of our readers 
who may have any obsolete or new views of the 
ancient city in their possession that they would 
care to loan for exhibition are invited to com- 
municate with the Coventry Record Survey Sec- 
tion Secretary, Mr. G. O. Seymour, of 56, Holy- 
head Road. 


New Life at Belfast. 


Belfast Y. M.C.A. Camera Club has determined 
to renew its youth. That determination has been 
slowly shaping itself for some time past, but the 
Council and members decided that the recenr 
acceptance of the post of hon. secretary by Mr 
Н. A. Scott (“Dunrymond,” Kingsden Park. 
Knock Road, Belfast) should be the start-off of 


gut пош mer 
again heartily 
Mr. Scott 


season 
Brighton Club. 

The members of the Hove and Brighton Club 
“rolled up" in good numbers on a recent Mon- 
day, to hear Mr. Stanley Read's lantern lecture, 
entitled “Mediæval Rouen," and were well re- 
warded for their trouble. The slides were remark- 
able for their great archaeological and pictorial 
interest, and the lecturer held the attention of 
his audience from start to finish. 


The Surrey Survey Annual Meeting. 

The arrangements for the annual meeting of 
the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey. 
to be held in the Town Hall, Richmond, are full 
and complete. The date is Saturday, March 
29th, and members are invited to assemble at the 
Public Free Library (close to the station) at 
3 p.m. and inspect the Museum, prints, and 
other matters of interest there. Proceeding to 
the Town Hall, the society will be received by the 
Mayor and local supporters of the Photographic 
Survey and Record at 4.15 p.m. The annual 
general meeting wil begin at 4.30 p.m. At 
5.15 p.m. the Mayor will entertain those present 
to tea. This will be followed by an exhibition 
of local and survey prints. At 6 p.m. two short 
lantern lectures will be given in the Council 
chamber: (1) On the aim and work of the Photo- 
graphic Survey and Record of Surrey, bv an 
officer of the Survey; (2) on similar work being 
done in Richmond, by A. A. Barkas. 


The Roman Wall. 

“With the Romans in the North, a Story of the 
Wall" was the title of an interesting lecture 
delivered by Mr. T. W. Thornton, of ds, to 
the members of the Sheffield Photographic Society 
recently. The lecturer, whose remarks were 
illustrated by over roo lantern views, first dealt 
with the early Britons, and gave an account of 
the Roman occupation. He then spoke of the 
building of the Wall, which, he said, was eighty 
miles long, twenty feet high, and nine feet 
broad. There was a camp every five miles, and a 
castle every mile, there being three turrets be- 
tween each mile castle. 


Sheffield Treasurer. 

The new address of the treasurer of the Shef- 
field Photographic Society, and one of the secre- 
taries of the exhibition is, from this date, 
“Derwent House,” 3, Moncrieffe Road, Nether 
Edge, Sheffield, and all future communications 
for Mr. James W. Wright should be so addressed. 
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" or "Criticism " on the outside. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weeklv 
on this rage. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
Y legibly 
> "УА sent іп every case (not for publication). 
8 prints for criticism must be addressed 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 

" Query Queries should 


written. Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
io the Editor, 
2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


written on one side of the paper only. 


erie 


Stripping. à 
I shall be glad if you will inform me of the 


proportions of sodium fluoride, etc. 
| W. L. (Rotherham). 


If you will refer to p. 9r in our issue of 
January 27, this year, you will find the 
process described, and a suitable formula 
given. 

White Ink. 
I have had a good deal of trouble with white 
ink smudging from one side of the book 


(album) to the other, etc. 
W. B. (Harrogate). 


In your case we should consult Messrs. 
Higgins (11, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.), 
and inquise if they can supply you with a 
waterproof white ink. We have used their 
black waterproof ink for some time with 
entire satisfaction. May we also suggest 
that for pictorial purposes anything 
white is very, very seldom a desirable 
addition to a print, as by the force of con- 
trast it tends to degrade the highest lights 
of the picture, and also accentuate the 
darks? 


Lens. 
I have just bought an anastigmat, built up 
of four uncemented lenses. My friends tell 
me that this is inferior to a cemented lens, 
etc. E. A. J. (Jersey). 


Please note that for some years past it 
has been our invariable custom to reply 
to initials. To answer your queries at all 
fully, i.e. in detail, would require several 
pages, but, “in brevissimo,” the fewer free 
surfaces in a lens system, the fewer re- 
flecting surfaces, the fewer flare images, 
the less scattered light, and, generally, the 
less loss of light. 


Daylight Enlarger with Artificial Light. 
Can I use a daylight enlarger with ordinary 
incandescent gas? J. W. Н. (Liverpool). 

Yes, this is quite feasible, but you must 
take care to get even illumination of the 
negative by placing a piece of very finely 
ground glass about an inch away from the 
negative, and then moving this end of the 
camera (turned towards the illuminant) 
about in various directions, so that the 
light from it falls on the ground-glass 
diffuser at different angles. 


Lens, etc. 
(3) How can I find the focal length of lens 
without taking it out of the camera? (4) 
Can I get a print from a print without 


making a negative? 
C. A. W. (Teignmouth). 
(3) Take a strip of newspaper 27 inches 


long. Fix this horizontally and flat 
against a wall, on a level with the camera. 


Get this in sharp focus, and also exactly 
3 inches long, on the ground.glass, i.e. 
one-ninth original size. Now measure the 
distance of the lens from the centre of the 
paper strip, say 65 inches. Divide this by 
10, 1.е. 6.5, or 64 inches. This is the focal 
length of fhe lens. (4) This question 
leaves us in doubt as to what you mean 
exactly. By contact printing you can get 
a negative from a positive, and from this 
negative print you can get а positive 
again. (2) Probably a misspelling for 
metabisulphite ; the other chemical name 
you mention is unknown to us. (1) Pos- 
sibly one set of stop numbers refers to the 
complete lens, and the other to the back 
or front portion used alone. 


Copying, Portraiture, etc. 
I have half-plate camera and R.R. lens, 
focus unknown. To get a portrait half-plate 
size the sitter has to be about a ft. from the 
camera. I want to use camera for copying 
portraits, and for quarter-plate negatives, 
etc. A. Е. (Finchley). 
Two feet is very much too near the sub- 
ject for portraiture. At that distance you 
would be likely to get a caricature, not a 
portrait. To get a large image further 
away means using a lens of longer focal 
length. Have you tried removing either 
the back or front half of your lens, and 
using only one portion? For copying, a 
short-focus lens is generally an advantage. 
(Vide p. 187, February 24; also p. 139, 
February шо, of this year’s A. P.) For 
the third purpose you had better buy a 
properly made “inner frame,” or “carrier,” 
which is obtainable at quite a small cost, 
perhaps a shilling or less. From this you 
will be able to make a duplicate in card- 
board. 


Drying Negatives ; Silver Stains, etc. 
What is the best way of drying negatives? I 
have a negative with a silver stain, etc. Can 
quarter-plate negatives be enlarged to half- 
plate size to fully cover a postcard? etc. 

G. S. H. (Birmingham). 

After washing thoroughly, place in a 
rack to drain for a few seconds. Then 
wipe the glass side, and set in a rack, 
leaving at least one inch space between 
two negatives. Set the rack in a dust-free, 
airy, fairly warm place, i.e. air tempera- 
ture between 60-75 deg. F. We have no 
personal experience with the apparatus 
you mention. (2) (A) Dissolve iodine in 
methylated spirit to the colour of brown 
sherry. (B) Dissolve 5 gr. potassium 
cyanide in 1 oz. of water. 
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tive in A until the stain turns yellow- 
orange. Remove and wash the negative 
very thoroughly, then dip a bit of cotton 
wool in B, and rub the stain gently till it 
disappears. Again wash the negative. (3) 
An ordinary magic lantern lens is nof suit- 
able for making photographic enlarge- 
ments. - 


Landscape with Clouds. 
I find it impossible with ordinary plates to 
get the landscape and clouds on one nega- 
tive, the sky being over-exposed or land part 
under-exposed. Would ortho. plates and 
colour screen give the two on one plate, so 
as to do without printing-in clouds when 
enlarging? etc. A. D. (Hornsey). 
In the majority of cases, by using an 
ortho. plate and suitable colour screen, 
and not over-developing, it is compara- 
tively easy to get the clouds and land part 
on the one negative, but we cannot say 
this is invariably the case—as, for 
instance, when there are very light, fleecy, 
white clouds at a high altitude, and a 
bright blue sky, or when the sky is of a 
red tinge at dawn or sunset—because 
ortho. plates are not sufficiently sensitive 
to the red rays, such as we get with a low 
sun. A five or six times screen of the 
right tint would be generally useful. We 
do not recommend any one brand of ortho. 
plates as being better than others. All 
the well-known brands are good, but you 
will be wise to use the screen recom- 
mended by the makers of the plates you 
select. 


Copying. 

Would you kindly tell me the best way to 

copy a large plaque of bronze, lightish in 

shade? Could a good result be obtained by 

painting it over with some pigment easily 

removed that would not damage it? etc. 

G. H. F. (Leicester). 

Until every other available plan has 
been tried and failed it will be better not 
to attempt the painting idea, for the simple 
reason that this must alter the character 
(light and shade, etc.) of the original, and 
so stand in your way as regards getting a 
truthful rendering. You do not say in. 
what particular way your failures or diff-. 
culties disappointed you. But we make 
the guess that you found the strong re- 
flected high lights cáme too dense—pos- 
sibly blurred—and lacked gradation, while 
the shades and shadows were lacking in 
detail, were too dark and d E 
Use a side light to throw up detail, but let 
this be diffused, e.g., thin muslin over the 
window. Use an ortho. plate and colour 
screen, expose fully for shadow detail, but 
avoid over-exposure. Use a dilute de- 
veloper, and do not over-develop. If your 
resulting negative is not contrasty, you 
can intensify. This is easier than reduc- 
ing an over-dense negative. 


Prints for Press. 
I should be pleased to receive any hints on 
the following when sending prints to maga- 
zines for publication:—(1) Should print ог 
negative be sent? (2) If former, what is most 
suitable printing process? (3) Should prints 
be mounted or unmounted? (4) What is the 
best size? (s) What are the usual rules of 
payment? (6) Is payment made on accept- 
ance or publication? (7) Should I be justi- 
fied in offering the same photograph to more 
than one paper at the same time? 
K. V. (Bradford). 


(1) Send print only. (2) Glossy bromide 
or gaslight. (3) Flat and unmounted. (4) 
Any size, acording to the importance of 
the subject. (s) Say half a guinea, but 
varies according to many circumstances. 
(6) On publication. (7) Better say when 
sending that you are also offering else. 
where. - 
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Barbarism Out of 


Date. 

No doubt we are more 
humane than we used to 
be. Even photographic 
society life is beginning to 
show traces of civilisation. 


. Methods of barbarism that 
were practised by our ancestors are revolting to us. There was 
a time in the dim mists of antiquity—as a matter of fact, it was 
last year—when the members of the affiliated societies were 
invited to the house of their parent, or big brother, in Russell 
Square, and criticisms upon the selections from the print com- 
petition were forthcoming, the prints themselves being upon the 
rack—I mean the walls. Naturally, the audience always in- 
.cluded a fair number of the authors of these pictures. It was 
cruel to invite them to be publicly scarified, and it may be said 
that there was no necessity for them to have come. But how 
could they stop away? They came in the vain hope that the 
one per cent. or so of flattery might fall to their share. 


The Better Way. 


But, as I say, we make progress, and this year I discovered a 
difference of procedure which does credit to the humane feel. 
ings of the gentlemen who direct the affairs of the Affiliation. 
The prints were again upon the rack—I mean the walls—and 
their authors were present, and the criticisms were more scarify- 
ing than ever. But, most thoughtfully, lantern slides had been 
made from the prints, so that the room was wrapped in a gentle 
and caressing darkness. No longer did the unfortunate author 
of a scarified picture proclaim his blushing identity to a grinning 
world. There was another difference, also, which was doubtless 
all to the good in the prevention of sanguinary complications. 
The critic was absent. He sent his excuses—and his MSS. Had 
he heard a whisper, I wonder, of the turning worm, and of the 
ambulance which was ready and waiting downstairs in the hall? 


On Being Severe. 


The criticisms, however, were rather more severe than usual. 
The critic proceeded on the assumption that the good prints were 
so very, very good that one could afford to be severe about 
them, and the bad prints so very, very bad that one could 
scarcely afford not to be severe about them, and the mediocre 
prints so very, very mediocre that to be other than severe about 
them was out of the question. Truly, *a man severe he was, 
and stern to view." Some of the pictures had that late Saturday 
night feeling, others that early Sunday morning touch. Some 
were good photographs but indifferent pictures; others good 
pictures but indifferent photographs. Some were excellent as 
posters or showcards, but as examples of pictorial art—good- 
ness! Some were too juicy, and others too dry. One print, 
indeed, satisfed him, pleased him, exhilarated him, and yet 
even there the top left-hand corner—— ! 


Nature the Culprit. 


Yet I do an injustice to the critic and to his penetrating criti- 
cisms. The critic is not really complaining of my little effort in 
the corner, nor of the efforts of my fellow-men. It is not I who 
am to blame, nor they. He is proclaiming a futile war against 
Nature. He is fighting the stars in their courses, the trees in 
their leaf and bud, the tide in its ebb and flow. He would un- 
build the world, and build it different. Indeed, in connection 
with one picture he expressed a wish to fell the distant trees, and 
demolish the little houses behind them, and in connection with 
the second, to remove the gravel on the shore and heap it up in 
another way, and to order a set of stratus clouds instead of the 
everlasting cirrus and cumulus. Even a spray of gooseberries 
did not satisfy him ; they ought to have been larger. It is some- 
thing of a misfortune that the world was created before photo- 
graphy was discovered, but it is even more lamentable that the 
world was created before the critics. 


Penny-in-the-Slot Photography. 
It must be six months ago that I prophesied the coming of 
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a photographic apparatus which would automatically develop, 
fix, and print—which would do everything, in fact, without 
any clumsy interference from the human hand. And now— 
whether due to my prophecy or not—the thing has arrived. It 
is even more thorough in its automaticity than I expected, and 
it makes the human hand seem not only useless but quite 
absurd. France is its home at present, but doubtless it will 
encircle the earth before it is done. You walk up to this 
arrangement, which is not unlike one of those benevolent 
machines on station platforms, which exist for the distribution 
of chocolate. You put in a coin, look for a moment into a 
dark and unresponsive funnel, wait five minutes or so, and 
your picture postcard, printed, all developed, fixed, washed, 
and dried, comes out at the foot. It has always been cast in 
our teeth by the advocates of control processes that there is 
really no such thing as straight photography. But what can 
they say to this? 


Touch and Go. 


Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore told the Camera Club that, to his 
great disappointment, when he photographed the rhinoceros 
charging himself and his camera, the negative failed to reveal 
the snort. Therefore he put it in—the only bit of retouching he 
allowed himself. 


I never use a pencil, 
A burnisher or brush, 
A knife or spray-utensil, 
A graver or— But, hush !— 


There was a rhino charging 
Full tilt at my machine, 

Most rapidly enlarging 
Upon the ground-glass screen. 


My plate his ear a’fidget 
Had taken, and his horn, 
And even to his digit 
Had got his smallest corn. 


But—p’rhaps it was the backing, 
There’s always something short— 

On this plate there was lacking 
His terrifying snort. 


Now, if he’d been a lion 
Pd ne'er have put it in, 

Nor would I such things try on 
The lynx or tigerkin. 


But here ’tis not unruly 

The neg. to touch morceau, 
It was so very truly 

A case of touch—and go. 


ee 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


160th 
Lesson. THE 
AA RISING out of the 
(SA fact that art is an 
ту # Шота 
XAW illusion, ме have 
to bear in mind 
that certain steps 


must be taken to 
increase the decep- 
tion—if our work 
is to be satis- 
factory. For example, let us sup- 
pose we are standing on an elevated 
position, and can see a stretch of 
country in front of us. Fields, trees, 
and buildings can all be seen clearly 
and distinctly, though, owing to the dis- 
tance, they appear on a small scale. If 
we expose a plate on such a subject we 
shall find that a very much shorter 
exposure is required than would be re- 
quired by an ordinary near view, or 
group of figures. The exposure, as a 
matter of fact, might be anything from 


.minated, 


LIGHTING OF THE 


one-eighth to one-sixteenth of the time 
the near foreground subject would re- 
quire. The reason for this shortened 
exposure is that the shadows are not 
so dark, and they are not 
so dark simply because of 
the intervening atmosphere. 
Dust and moisture particles 
floating in the air are illu- 
and so give an 
effect of general greyness, 
more or less pronounced, 
according to the quantity of 
dust or moisture present. In 
fact, if we have an excessive 
quantity of the moisture par- 
ticles about, we cannot see 
the distance at all, and the 
result is called fog. Ob- 
viously no one would attempt 
to photograph a distant view 
on a foggy day. Granted 
this much, it will 
be readily seen 
that a perfectly 
clear day will be 
the most suitable 
—a day on which 
the shadows in 
the distance have 
their fullest force, 
because least ob- 
scured or greyed 
over by interven- 
ing haze. 

But we may go 
further than this. 
If we illuminate our subject 
strongly we get increased 
contrast. The high lights 
are much brighter, even if 
the shadows are not any 
darker. As in distant views 
we want to get as much con- 
trast as possible, we must 
take such views in strong 
sunlight and on the clearest 
of days. It will be under- 
stood that we are looking at 
the problem from the tech- 
nical point of view.  Pic- 
torially there are many occa- 
sions when nothing more is 
wanted than a mere sugges- 
tion of distance, something 


SUBJECT. 


beyond the immediate interest, and just 
sufficient to prevent any shut-in feel- 
ing ; in such a case the distance is of 
secondary interest. But where we de- 


No. a. 


liberately set out to secure a view of a 
distant stretch of country, then the dis- 
tance becomes of primary interest, and 
some degree of clearness, both in de- 
finition and contrast, becomes essen- 
tial. 

When we come to near subjects we 
usually find strong, direct sunlight is 
undesirable. In groups, for example— 
we mean groups in which some por- 
traiture record of the features is 
wanted—strong light is a disadvantage. 
A soft grey day is very much to be pre- 
ferred. Not only does the strong light 
prove trying to the eyes of the sitters, 
but the cast shadows and patches of 
sunlight on the faces tend to upset the 
truth of likeness, and in some cases 
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entirely alter the character of the 
face. 

With such near objects as architec- 
tural subjects the strong sunlight is 
also to be avoided. For a general view 
of such a large building as a cathedral, 
direct sunlight may be an advantage, 
throwing as it does the whole into bold 
relief, but the distance between camera 
and building for such a view is con- 
siderable. For detail work, such as 
doors, porches, windows, buttresses, 
and so on, a softer, milder light is 
much to be preferred. The shadows 
are pronounced enough without being 
too heavy, and they may be fully ex- 
posed without that flattening of the 
high lights which too often occurs 
when strong sunlight illuminates the 
subject. 

We must now turn our attention to 
the direction of the lighting, for this is 
a point to be considered along with the 
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strength of it. Thus, sup- 
pose we have a rugged, 
time-worn wall, on which is 
some ornament in low relief, 
a strong lighting from the 
side would be necessary, as a 
flat, strong lighting from be- 
hind the camera, or the dull 
light of a grey day would 
quite fail to give adequate 
relief. The character of the 
architecture also plays its 
part, the deep-cut mouldings 
of a good Early English 
doorway requiring a softer 
lighting than the  flatter 
mouldings and less deeply 
recessed members of Per- 
pendicular work. 

That the direction of light- 
ing is not without its import- 
ance in landscape work will 
be seen from 
the illustrations, 
which are all of 
the same sub- 
ject taken from 
various positions—that is, 
in one case with the light 
behind the camera, іп 
another with the lght in 
front of the camera, and, 
again, with the light on one 
side. Print No. 1 shows the 
subject lighted from behind, 
and it will be apparent that 
although the foliage ap- 
pears fairly dark against 
the sky, the lower portion 
of the print is flat and unin- 
teresting. There is no 
proper relief of tone, simply 
because there is no shadow, 
and because the contrast of 
local colour, when trans- 
lated into monochrome, is 
insufficient. 

This point needs to be 
constantly watched, for 
when looking at the subject 
itself, or the 
image оп the 
ground - glass, 
we may see 
ample contrast, 
but colour contrast. The 
brown of the tree trunk 
shows up quite well against 
the green of the grass. 
But in our final print 
both brown and green are 
rendered as grey, and often 
may be almost the same 
tone of grey, as they are in 
this print. Hence the flat 
and uninteresting appear- 
ance. 

In print No. 2 we have 
the same tree taken from 
the opposite side. We now 
notice that the contrast is 
greater, as between the tree 
and the background, as well 
as between the tree and the 
grass. 

It may be well to point 
out that, as may be seen 
from the shadow of the tree, 
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the camera was held in this shadow, 
and so the lens was protected from 
the direct rays of the sun. Some 
types of lens are much more likely to 


give a foggy negative than others. 


when thus used against the light, but 
with any lens it is well to shade it in 
some way from direct rays whenever 
it is pointed towards the source of 
light. There are two or three excellent 
lens shades or hoods on the market of 
the collapsible type which can be fitted 
either on to the barrel or hood of the 
lens, or on the front of the roller-blind 
shutter. 

When using a hood on a hand 
camera it is necessary to ascertain by 
previous trial the position at which the 
hood may be safely adjusted. Prints 
3 and 4 show how very valuable some 
reliable method of shading the lens is. 
They are both taken from the same 


No. s. 


position, but while the lens was care- 
fully shaded for No. 3, the sun was 
allowed to shine fully on to it when 
No. 4 was exposed. It is quite un- 
necessary to comment on the differ- 
ence, for while No. 3 possesses an 
atmospheric distance, No. 4 is so 
fogged that near shadows and distance 
are brought almost to a uniform grey 
tone. à 

Turning now to print No. 5, we have 
the strong side lighting effect, which 
in the majority of cases gives the 
greatest degree of contrast and relief. 
Each plane seems to stand out in front 
of the plane behind it, and the nearer 
objects have a roundness and model- 
ling not present when the lighting is 
from the front or from behind. 

Al! these points should be borne in 
mind when selecting subjects, for the 
lighting plays an important part in ex- 
pressing the sentiment of the scene. 
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ALF a century or so ago children 

at school were taught to divide all 
things into three kingdoms, viz., animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. More recently 
the terms fauna and flora replaced the 
first two terms, which together are often 
now spoken of as organic or biological 
objects, thus indicating the idea that life 
1s common to plants and animals. Those 
who devote their attention to photograph- 
ing flowers, fruit, and other “vegetable ” 
objects often seem to forget that these 
аге living things—a point of no little im- 
portance when they attempt to pose their 
plant sitters in all kinds of contra-natural 
ways. We mention this point at the out- 
set because there has been a kind of 
sheep-like fashion among flower photo- 
graphers to follow the grotesque plan of 
pinning specimens flat out against a back- 
ground in a way that suggests a partly 
dissected animal in an anatomical de- 
monstration. One other general observa- 
tion before looking at the examples 
selected for special consideration, viz., a 


A.— FUCHSIAS 


By H. J. Moore. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


word of warning about imitation, both 
with regard to subject and arrangement. 
One might easily make out a list of a 
dozen, or, say, a score, subjects which 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


photographers one after another go on 
repeating ad nauseam, e.g. daffodils, roses, 
hawthorn, grasses, honesty (lunaria), 
arum lilies, primroses, apples, onions, etc. 
Now why is this? Why not look out for 
a subject that has not already been 
done to death? To select a certain sub- 
ject because you have seen someone else's 
photograph is absolutely the worst of all 
reasons for repeating it. (1) No one wants 
constantly to see the same thing again. (2) 
Whatever polite things your friends may 
say, they will think you have not a single 
original idea of your own. (3) Etc. (4) 
Etc., and so on, to a dozen good reasons 
against repetitions and imitations. 

Similarly, with regard to the very, very 
stale and obvious trick of laying a spray 
on the table close to the foot of the vase. 
* Supposed to have fallen there," you say? 
But is it not asking rather much to try and 
imagine that a spray falls out of every 
vase and arranges itself *just so " when 
there is a camera in the room but never 
at any other time? 

To sum up: Try and get away from the 
conventional subjects and conventional 
arrangements. Study nature and natural 
arrangements. Select, yes! but do not 
contort into contra-natural arrangements. 
Do not forget the immortal line of 
Young's, * The course of nature is the art 
of God." Perhaps it is this thought which 
makes us prefer the se/ection of A to the 
arrangement of B. In the former I can 
imagine a living, growing plant. The 
curves here suggest life, intense reality, 
and something which, for want of better 
words, one may call individuality. But 
in B we see a severed branch, a thing that 
is dead, or soon will be dead. 
the deadness of a brace of pheasants hung 
on a nail in the wall. That subtle some- 
thing which we all know, and yet of the 
nature of which no man knows really any- 
thing—that which we call life—is not here, 
as it is in the case of A. This is not to 
be taken to imply that in our floral studies 
we must not sever a part of a plant from 
the stock. For all we can see or know, 
the fuchsia stems may have been cut off 
the main plant and put in a vase, but, if 
so, the fact is not forced on our attention. 

One common weak point both these 
prints exemplify—viz., over-crowding. We 
have rather too much subject matter set 
forth in a small space. True, both prints 
are somewhat reduced in scale or size, 
but, going back to the original prints, the 
general impression in each case is that of 
confusion, i.e. too many flowers in A, too 
many *heads" in B. (Each so-called 
head or flower is really a collection of a 
considerable number of flowers into a 
loose mass known as a panicle.) This is 
another point deserving of very careful 
attention. 


It suggests. 


Technically, the work in both cases is 
fairly, but only fairly, creditable. In A 
the leaves are too light; a rare fault, for 
the general tendency is to render leaves 
too dark. Except in the two upper flowers 
the colour difference between the calyx 


B.— HOPS. 


By C. A. Hoggett. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


and corolla is not sufficiently marked. In 
B the leaves come well and truthfully, but 
the flower heads are lacking in light and 
shade modelling. In both instances the 
background is weak, and does not give 
enough contrast help. As the chief 
features of interest in both cases (viz., the 
flowers rather than the leaves) are light, a 
decidedly darker background would have 
been helpful. “Expose for the darks, but 
develop to preserve gradation in the lights ” 
should be the flower worker's motto. 


NEW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londen, W.C. 
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THE LARCH. By HAROLD JACOB. 
The original (carbon 12X8) was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE HARBOUR. Bv R K. HOLMEs. 
The original, a bromide print (8x 6), was awarded a Prizein the Weekly Competition, This picture was also exhibited at the Scottish Salon. 
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A LANDSCAPE STUDY. 


From the original carbon print, 8x6. 
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"TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
@EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The demonstration of the new duplicating method in 
the Paget colour process, given before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society by Messrs. Whitfield 
А NEW COLOUR and Finlay, excited a considerable 
PROCESS. amount of interest. A large number 
of examples in colour were shown on 
the screen, and the rendering of the whites—which were 
really white—was warmly commended. In some in- 
stances the shadows in the greens appeared to have a 
reddish tinge, which may have been due to under-ex- 
posure. The exposures were said to range from a 
quarter of a second for open landscape to three minutes 
for outdoor portraits, and one remarkably good example, 
illustrating the virtual instantaneousness of the process 
on a bright day, showed a busy scene outside a London 
station. A large number of photomicrographic subjects 
were included, and Mr. Finlay also demonstrated the 
application of the process to a silver surface paper sup- 
port, although in this case, naturally, the richness 
obtainable with the transparency was lacking. A de- 
scription of the Paget process was given some time ago 
in the pages of THe A. P. when the first practical ex- 
periments were made and the results exhibited. 
вете 
It is scarcely necessary to follow the К. Р. 5. demon- 
stration step by step, as at the end of the present week 
the materials for the Paget 
THE PAGET DUPLICATING duplicating method are to be- 
METHOD. come commercially available, 
and the demonstration was 
largely on the lines of the instructions which will be 
issued with them. The outline, however, is this: a 
special taking screen, with a number of squares, each 
measuring 1-300th of an inch, and coloured orange, 
green, and violet, is placed in the dark slide, film to film, 
with a specially prepared panchromatic plate, and the 
exposure is made through a compensating filter, placed 
preferably between the lenses. Development is carried 
out with a green safelight, or in total darkness; a con- 
tact transparency is made from the negative, and this, 
when dry, is registered with a viewing screen—a task 
requiring no small degree of precision, although expert- 
ness is said to be soon attained. It was stated that the 
speed in this duplicating method is six times greater 
than in the single method, and that measures have been 
taken to avoid the trouble of parallax. 


We have frequently expressed the opinion that every 
provincial or suburban exhibition of photographs should 
create its own standard, and be judged 
solely on its merits. To set up, say, the 
standard of the Salon when judging the 
local society’s show at Puddlecombe is 
obviously absurd, and, moreover, unfair to the ехһі- 
bitors. Yet such a proceeding is not uncommon, and 
the. result is dissatisfaction as to the awards, and a 
damping effect is produced on the pictorial aspirants 
who form the membership of the society. For the sake 
of photography generally these exhibitions and their 
organisers deserve every support and encouragement. 
We are not in the least adverse to medal awards as such. 
They offer a material stimulus that frequently encourages 
a certain class of worker to persevere. But we are 
strongly in favour of indicating an order of merit when 
judging an exhibition, so that a number of exhibitors 
may learn of the advance of their work, or the reverse. 
We have often felt when dealing with society exhibitions 
that the plan sometimes advocated by judges in merely 
making one or two awards and ignoring the remainder 
of a big show is bad from the club’s point of view. The 
society exhibition, so far as its members’ work is con- 
cerned, generally represents the annual effort, the result, 
so far as the premier awards are concerned, being fre- 
quently a foregone conclusion when the club contains 
one or two men of outstanding merit. The mere fact 
that their pictures are hung in a local exhibition where 
there are no rejections is poor consolation to the bulk of 
the members who get no awards. 


е е 6 


In the Bedford Camera Club’s award list, just pub- 
lished, eight to a dozen other pictures are mentioned in 
order of merit after the medalled prints. As there were 
about a dozen classes, all of which were well sup- 
ported, the award list is necessarily a lengthy one; but 
we are assured that such a list gives far more satisfac- 
tion than the mere announcement that such and such a 
picture was adjudged the best only. It is a plan we have 
frequently advocated, and only the apparently over- 
long list of names in the award list acted as a deterrent 
to its frequent adoption. We congratulate the Bedford 
Club not only on their fine exhibition, the success of 
which has been largely due to the hard-working Hon. 


EXHIBITION 
JUDGING. 
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Secretary, Mr. Craddock, but also on their boldly pub- 
lishing such a formidable list of “mentions.” "The help- 
ful effect such an analysis of the exhibits will have on 
the members and visitors is undoubted. 


e sg 


Mr. John Raphael, the well-known Paris correspon- 
dent of several English journals, related to the O. P. 
Club a few days ago one of his 

PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID. only photographic experiences : 
TO JOURNALISM. It was at the time of Fashoda 
and Marchand, and he was 

roused at two in the morning bv a wire to get through 
all that he could about the affair. Toulon was the 
centre of interest, as Marchand was just then expected 
there, and would have a huge reception. So off went 
Raphael to Toulon. There he tried in vain to get into 
the arsenal when Marchand was sitting in state, the 
hero of the hour. Quite in vain. The English were 
greatly out of favour over the incident, and Raphael 
found the doors closed against him. So he determined 
to trust to his wits. His chance came when he heard a 
perspiring French photographer arguing with the guard 
at the gate. It seems he had tickets both for himself 
and his assistant. The latter, encumbered with impedi- 
menta, was some way behind in the crowd. It was 
arranged that the principal should leave both tickets 
with the guard, and that the assistant should be passed 
through when he arrived without question. In a trice 
Raphael, who is a thin man, with a sharp head, was 
boring through the crowd, reached the assistant, and 
gave him a manufactured message that he was to give 
bearer his tripod and bag and rush back to the shop 
for some imaginary forgotten necessary. Raphael thinks 
the omitted article was a "focus" or а “high- 
light" (he had to think of something which the man was 
not likelv to be able to produce triumphantly from the 
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bag). Anyhow, it was successful, and Raphael as suc- 
cessfully passed the doorkeeper as the photographer’s 
assistant, and then got an interview with Marchand by 
sending in a bouquet which he mendaciously said was 
“а tribute from British journalists to a brave soldier.” 
He was not sure what he did with the bag and the 
tripod, but is certain that he left it somewhere, as it 
Was in the way. 
P ә m 


The aeroplane has sent the balloon into the limbo 10 
which we moderns consign all things slow апа old- 
fashioned. Yet there is onc 
respect in which the balloon still 
scores over the aeroplane. The 
gas-bag, with the basket below it, 
is still the best vehicle for aerial photography. Some 
of the disadvantages of the aeroplane from this point 
of view. were dwelt upon by Miss Gertrude Bacon, 
in her recent lecture at the Camera Club. The 
aeroplane travels very much faster than a balloon, and 
therefore more rapid shutters and plates are necessary. 
Then there is the jolt and jar of the engine to be taken 
into consideration. The photographer usually occupies 
a cramped position, in which movement is impossible. 
In front of him is the big propeller, which, if it does not 
hide the view, considerably darkens it, and sideways 
are the huge wings. The monoplane, by reason of its 
speed, is all but impossible for photography, but the 
biplane, which is more suitable for observation, does 
offer certain opportunities. An important point for 
the photographer to remember when he is aloft in aero- 
planes is to have his camera fixed round his neck with a 
strap. If it should fall—well, it would be smashed; but 
that is a trifle—it might catch upon some delicate part 
of the mechanism and give the airman and his passenger 
an extra thrill. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FROM 
AN AEROPLANE. 


COMIPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' 


worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


(or on one of the advertisement pages) afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints 


are retained, and right to reproduce іп THe A. Р. 


AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials thev choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Miss K. P.-Cunliffe, The Hall, Northwood, Middlesex. (Title 
of print, “The Book of Nonsense.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R.; lens, Zeiss Double Protar; stop, К/6.3; ex- 
posure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., March; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington linen 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, Bridg- 
north. (Title of print, * The Squirrel.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-15th sec. ; time of day, morning, February ; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, Seltona. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Frank Bolton, “Scutari,” Spring 
Bank West, Hull. (Title of print, “Wave-wash.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Beck; stop, F/16; exposure, 
4 sec.; time of day, о a.m., September; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlargement on Lilywhite bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Archibald J. Snowball, 2, Camp Ter- 
race, North Shields. (Title of print, “On the Hotel Terrace.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho.; stop, F/8; ex- 


posure, j sec. ; time of day, 10 a.m., August; developer, rytol ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak bromide, sepia toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


A. C. Porcher, Cambridge; F. E. Middleton, Christchurch ; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; Archibald J. Snowball, North Shields (2) ; 
Thos. Venables, Ramsgate; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; 
Henry Beasant, East Ham, E. ; Miss Shakoor, Liphook; W. G. 
Greenstead, Stoke-on-Trent; Miss K. Young, Liverpool; Geo. 
H. Kinder, Plymouth ; S. H. Pomeroy, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to E. Mathew, Southfield, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “When Daylight Dies.”) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign; stop, F/16; exposure, 
I sec. ; time of day, 8 p.m., June; printing process, Paget C.C. 
bromide. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in the Beginners' 
Class, are omitted. | 
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T must be a sad reflection for the "old hand "— 
the photographer who takes his hobby seriously, 
and who does his work thoroughly—that a new race 
of camera users are rapidly springing into exist- 
ence, a race of snap-shotters who have never seen or 
focussed a picture on the ground-glassscreenof acamera. 

In parenthesis we may observe that the chief reason 
for this is probably because their cameras are not fitted 
with ground-glass screens. And, generally speaking, 
for snap-shot work—in which the holiday photographer 
delights—a focussing screen is not needed. The screen 
and the tripod and the heavy camera appear to have 
been largely replaced by the small folding plate camera 
or the roll-film instrument, fitted with focussing scales 
and large-aperture lenses., The scale, if carefully 
adjusted, permits, in the modern short-focus camera, a 
margin of error that the eye of the average amateur does 
not usually exceed when judging distances, and the big- 
aperture short-focus lens permits of rapid exposures 
` coupled with fine definition, and fair depth of field. 
Under these circumstances, both screen and tripod are 
at a discount. | 

The importance of the focussing scale on the fold- 
ing hand camera is therc- 
fore not to be overlooked, 
and although the question 
of careful distance gauging 
will not trouble the user of 
a reflex, there are thousands 
who have to depend first on 
their eye-judgment of dis- 
tances, and, secondly, on 
the accuracy of the dis- 
tance scale fitted to the 
camera. 

We have already pub- 
lished several articles on 
the subject of distance 
judging, and although we 
have also on previous occa- 
sions referred to the focus- 
sing scale and its correct 
marking, the season is now 
ripe when a further note 
may be made for the assist- 
ance of those who are pur- 
chasing new cameras, or 
who are desirous of over- 
hauling and testing old 
apparatus. 

The focussing scale as 
fitted to the camera by the 
makers may usually be re- 
garded as fairly accurate, 


а 
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JOHANNESBURG-—MOONLIGHT. , 
The above photograph, sent by a South African reader, was taken on an Imperial S.S. 
plate, with 3o minutes' exposure at F/6.8; full moon. 
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FOCUSSING SCALES ОМ 


HAND CAMERAS. 
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and its correctness can readily be tested by measuring 
the distances given on the scale from a well-defined 
object such as a bill-posting hoarding covered with 
announcements in large, clear letters, and then at the 
different distances make a series of actual exposures with 
the camera. The sharpness of the resulting negatives 
will be the best test of the scale. 

Occasionally, however, a new scale is wanted for 
the camera, or a new lens is fitted, and it will be 
useful to be able to make a correct focussing scale 
oneself. The following simple rules may therefore be 
of use. 


A Useful Formula. 

The first method is to find how far the lens must be 
racked out beyond its equivalent focus for an object at a 
known distance, and the formula that gives us this is 
х-/%-а,іп which f is the focus and d the distance; 
putting this into words it is—square the focus of the 
lens and divide by the distance, all measurements to be 
in inches. To work out an example, let us take a s-inch 
lens and a distance of 15 feet, then we have 3X 5+ 180= 
яв Of an inch, or practically one-seventh. From this 
formula we can calculate the necessary extension with 
any focus lens and any distance. 

Possibly it would be as well to interpolate a note here 


rin 


By B. B. Lisn. 
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as to the infinity mark. The easiest method of finding 
this is to focus sharply an object not less than 250 to 
300 yards distant, and mark the baseboard at a point 
level with some moving part of the camera front. It is 
immaterial whether this be exactly the equivalent focus 
of the lens or not. 


The Most Comprehensive Scale. 

One of the most comprehensive scales is that sug- 
gested some time ago by C. Welborne Piper, which gives 
us two scales, that together enable us to tell when we 
focus on a point’ with a given aperture what distances 
before and behind that point are also in focus. 

The first thing to do is to decide with what aperture 
we shall start our scale, and assuming that in order to 
obtain satisfactory definition we shall rarely use larger 
stops than F/8, then we first of all draw a scale which 
shall be divided into one-hundredths of this aperture in 
inches or 8 + тоо, which is practically equal to 4^; in. 

We then require to find the nearest points in focus 
with each aperture of the F/8 series, that is F/16, F/24, 
F/32, and F/64, and use the formula тоо |? + aperture, 
and we get again, with the s-inch lens :— 


100 x 25 + 8 = 26 feet 
100 x 25 + 16 = 19) ,, 
100 X 25 + 24 = 13 ,, 
IOO x 125 + 32 = o#,, 
IOO x 25 + 64 = 5 ,, 
We have only given the distances in round numbers. 


Then, having drawn the scale which is shown 
exaggerated herewith, we write above the marks the 
above distances :— 
Inf 26 13 9% 5 
| | i | | 


We also draw another scale of exactly the same length, 
and divide it into twelfths of an inch as before, and 
below the divisions on each side of the centre we write 
the aperture of the stops :— 
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Then we have only to set the pointer in the centre of 
scale No. II. at any distance on scale No. I. and we can 
read off the distances between which objects will be 
sharp with any given aperture. For instance, suppose 
we set the arrows at 13 and are using Е/8: then objects 
between 0% ft. and Ig} ft. will be sharp. The end of 
the scale No. I., marked infinity, must be set, of course, 
to the infinity mark of our camera. 

If it is desired to calculate a similar scale, using F/ 5.6 
series of stops—that is, F/11, F/22, F/33, F/44, and 
so on—then the divisions of the scale must be 0.056 inch 
apart, and the table of distances will be calculated out, 
starting with 100 F/2 + 5.6, etc. Anyone can work 
both series of scales out separately on paper, and then 
with a pair of dividers and a fine scale set out the dis- 
tances on a piece of white ivory or celluloid. 

There is yet another method, which for practical pur- 
poses may possibly be thought as good as any for making 
a distance scale on the hand camera. This is to measure 
out the actual distances, and test them in the camera, 
marking each distance as it is ascertained. It is neces- 
sary in this case that the camera should have a focussing 
screen, and care should also be taken to see that it is in 
perfect register. The camera is best used for the pur- 
pose in view on a tripod, and the best subject for the 
trial that can be suggested is a hoarding covered with 
posters in big type. The required distances (say, 2 yds., 
3 yds., 4 yds., 6 yds., о yds., 15 yds., 20 yds.) are 
carefully measured out, and the camera sharply focussed 
from each spot. The ivory scale, which can be fixed in 
approximately the correct position beforehand, can be 
marked forthwith with a fine pointed pen and waterproof 
ink, and engraved later. 

If a suitable poster station is not available, the next 
best plan is to focus the figure of a friend at the required - 
distances. In this case the camera can remain at one 
spot, and the friend can more to the different distances. 
This is probably one of the best methods of fixing the 
scale, as not only is the result likely to be correct, but 
the photographer will incidentally obtain a good idea 
of the size the figure becomes at certain distances. 


THE EQUIVALENCE OF THE 


OR many years it has been assumed that practically all the 
alkalies used as accelerators in developing could be substi- 
tuted one for the other with satisfactory results, provided that 
equivalent weights were used; that is to say, if a certain 
quantity of carbonate of soda, for instance, were used, then this 
could be replaced by the weight of potassium carbonate which 


ALKALIES IN DEVELOPERS. 


with each developing agent. Messrs. A. and L. Lumiére have 
published the following table, which gives the principal de- 
velopers and the equivalent weights of the alkalies that can be 
used to obtain the same activity or final result. 

The quantities given are “parts” in 1,000 of water, and those 
to whom “parts” are a stumblingblock may understand it by 
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М POTASH ........... 23°3 233 233 233 
CARB. Sopa, ANHYDROUS 160 57 57 57 
CARB. Рот., ANHYDROUS 126 47 47 47 


would neutralise the same quantity of an acid as the soda salt. 
This, however, is only true of the caustic alkalies, such as the 
hydrates of lithium, potassium, and sodium, and does not apply 
to the carbonates ; and, further, the quantity of the latter differs 
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dividing the above quantities by two, when the result will be 
grains ın every ounce of developer. Practically “sulphite ” 
means the anhydrous sodium sulphite. Quinomet is Lumière’s 
chemical combination of metol and hydroquinone. 
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Special to "Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 


s ON'T see much difference between those four prints," says 

the beginner. Nevertheless, there are differences, and 
if these differences are studied and their causes grasped, the 
reader will have laid the foundation stones of his study of 
lighting in home portraiture. (See figs. 3, 4, 5, 6.) 

Perhaps just at first exposure and development may 
trouble the beginner chiefly, but this part of home por- 
traiture is soon learned, if only the worker will grasp the 
principles of the advice, “Expose for the shadow details 
of any importance, but develop so as to retain gradation in the 
highest lights.” Note carefully that I say “details of any im- 
portance.” This is quite a different thing from saying “expose 
for the darkest shadow detail.” The darkest shadows may have 
details which the eye can see, but it is quite likely that it will 
not be in any way helpful to show those details; and, indeed, 
their suppression may be advantageous by contributing to the 
breadth and simplification of the picture. The old rule—dating 
from the days of “pure,” i.e. blank paper, skies—was “let the 
high lights take care of themselves.” This would be very nice 
if they always did take care of themselves; but, alas! they 
seldom, if ever, do so. Indeed, they seem to lean towards 
general suicide in gradationless blankness, unless we take care 
that development does not go too far. However, I propose to 
assume in this note that the reader has some little experience 
and skill in exposing and developing, and can secure a fairly 
good technical negative, but that he is perplexed by the more 
formidable—because complex and subtle—problem of lighting. 
With a view of drawing his attention to rock-bottom principles, 
I have purposely made a set of four prints of the same objects, 
in which one factor only varies at each step of the experiment. 

And, first of all, let us see how the experiments were made. 

T he Stand.—In fig. 1 we see an old packing-case ог box upside 
down, i.e. with its open mouth downwards, if one may so express 
it, and short broomsticks fastened in each of the four corners 
of the box to form a table which is of convenient height for 
placing any small object on which we wish to photograph at 
ordinary tripod height. At each side of the four outside corners 
or edges of the box or table we have a penny blind-rod fixed 
by a screw so that this rod can be turned up or down, as circum. 
stances may require. In this case these four corner rods or 
supports are turned up. 

Fig. 2 gives us the reason. For on our ¿eft the two rods аге 
shown supporting a light wooden framework covered with butter 
muslin to act as a diffusing screen. On our right the two 
uprights support a sheet of white matt surface cardboard. In 
fip. 1 we see that the room window is to our left and that the 


table is not very far away from the window. The room wall is 
covered with a dull greyish green paper. A piece of white rough 
blotting-paper serves as a table cover. 

The objects chosen are a white plaster cast (Clytie) and a 
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smaller dark bronze (Byron). Here we have the two extremes 
of the light and shade scale, viz., a white surface, dull, i.e. non- 
shiny, in light and shade, and a nearly black shiny surface in 
light and shade. It is not easy to imagine any complexion 
lighter than the plaster or darker than the bronze. If, then, we 
can render these two 

extremes оп the 


same negative, 
nothing which 
comes in between 


them ought to pre- 
sent any difficulty. 
Four conditions of 
lighting deserve 
systematic atten- 
tion, viz., (A) Direct 


window light un- 
screened in any 
way; (B) light 


screened by the 
diffuser; (C) re- 


flected from the 
white card; (D) 
screened and re- 
flected. 


All four exposures 
(figs. 3 to 6) are 
comparable, being 
made without 
altering the posi- 
tion of objects, 
camera stop, etc. 
Fairly bright dif- 
fused daylight was 
used, and the ex 
posures followed each other at intervals of about half a minute. 

Fig. 3. Direct uninterrupted side light from the window. Note 
the strength of the shadows and their tendency to absence of 
gradation. Note the strong shadow along the nose of C (Clytie) 
and the darkness of part of her hair and the strong outline of 
shade along her left shoulder and arm. 

In B (Byron) note the reflection highest light, which is as light 
as any part of the white plaster. Compare the nose shadow 
in the two cases, and the general trend towards the absence 
of gradation in the shadows. In portraits of negroes by photo- 
graphy we often see effects which are comparable to those 
here shown. In short, the side away from the light in both 
cases tends to intense darkness. 

It is important to notice the cast shadows on the blotting- 
paper covering the table top in this and the other three cases. 
Its soft edge or absence of sharp delineation tells us that the 
light was diffused, i.e. not direct sunlight. 

Гір. 4. Here the diffusing screen was used. In fact, one can 
see just a corner of it on our left in the illustration. This 
serves to scatter the light, so that while it reduces the actual 
total quantity of light falling on the object, yet some of the 
transmitted light finds its way to the shade and shadow parts, 
so that the contrasts of light and shade are reduced. ‘The 
darkest parts are not so dark as before, the lights are not so 
light. The scale of tones is reduced at both ends. Then there 
is a kind of compensating action. For while we are using less 
total light, yet the shadows are not made darker. 

In C we get a general, if slight, softening of effect, as we 
may easily see by comparing the darker parts in figs. 3 and 4. 
The highest lights in B are now not so bright and glittering, so 
that at first glance we appear to be losing shadow detail, but the 
darkest parts of fig. 3 show uo more detail than those in fig. 4. 

Fig. 5. Гле Reflector.—Here we see the effect of using a 
reflector only—just seen on our right. Comparing figs. 3 and 5, 
we easily see how the reflector has thrown light into the shadow 
portions. In the case of C the lightest part of the shadow 
side of the face is obviously too light for pleasing effect. Again, 
that part of B's shoulder drapery nearest the reflection is out of 
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harmony with the other parts. Thus, be the object very light 


(C) or very dark (B), it is plain to see that we can easily get 
In this case, of course, the 
Had 


unacceptable reflector effects. 


reflector was far too near the objects. it been further 


Таз 7 


away, the effect would have been more acceptable. Instead 
of a (30 by 20) sheet of card, had we used three or four 
sheets of newspaper pinned to a screen, or a sheet thrown over 
a clothes’-horse, and put two or three yards away from the 
objects, we should have got a more general effect of softened 
light and shade. The beginner is very apt to overdo the reflector 
effect. 

Fig. 6 shows us the effect of using both diffusing screen and 
reflector. Comparing fig. 3 and 6, we at once see that the 
shadow outline of C in fig. 3 has all but vanished in fig. 6. 
As in fig. s, here also we see the effect of too much (strong) 
reflected light. There is a tendency in both the light parts (C) 
and dark parts (B) to give an effect of flatness, i.e. want of 
roundness. But note here carefully that this is not due to what 
is*commonly called flatness. In both C and B—perhaps the 
latter more especially—there is an over-wealth of detail. For 
comparing the darkest parts of B in fig. 3 with the same parts 
in fig. 6, we see far more in the latter than in the former. Thus 
flatness of modelling, relief, form, etc., is not to be attributed to 
loss of detail. 


Which is the dest plan to follow? All depends on what is 


wanted and what is possible. All four methods of lighting are 
good in their several ways; but there is no general “best.” My 
object is to invite the worker to repeat the above simple experi- 
ments, with the assistance of some sitter who will retain pretty 
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much the same position while the reflection, screens, etc., are 
moved and plates changed. The whole time should not exceed 
a couple of minutes, and the fourpennyworth of plates will well 
repay the outlay if the results are studied with a little patience 


and intelligence. The great thing to learn is the rational 
connection between cause and effect. 

You, by good luck rather than good management, perhaps 
once got a certain pleasing effect, but cannot repeat it, because 
you do not know why а certain condition of affairs 
gave this particular result. Reading about the experiments 
of others is useful perhaps by giving suggestions for other 
experiments. 

Seeing the results others have obtained is interesting and 
perhaps stimulating. But the only way to acquire real practical 
knowledge is by personally conducted experiments. By practical 
knowledge I mean being able to foresee a certain effect with the 
mind's imaginative eye, and also being able to produce it, not 
by trying this way and that, but by going straight to the solu- 
tion of the problem through knowing that /Zi; arrangement of 
screen, sitter, etc., will give that effect. 

I need hardly say that these illustrations are merely experi- 
mental results—almost to be regarded as diagrams. It would 
have been quite easy to have greatly exaggerated the effects— 
but in that case the effects, being too obvious, would have 
received scant attention. Big mistakes are easier to see and 


avoid than are the smaller ones, for these latter call for closer 
attention, more careful study and analysis. It is the little 
differences which separate the nearly good from the excellent 
work. 


"T thm eg, 
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Kinemacolor Developments.— Mr. Charles Urban, who has 
hitherto restricted the London exhibition of * Kinemacolor" to 
the Scala Theatre, has by the overwhelming success of the pic- 
tures, and the rapid accumulation of fresh subjects, been moved 
to adopt a far wider policy, with the immediate result that 
“Kinemacolor” is now a leading feature at no less than five 
houses. Travel subjects are so successful that cinematographers 
have been dispatched to Cuba, Jamaica, and the Philippines. 


Ensign Roll-Film Competition.—The Rev. J. R. Moffat, “Oak- 
land House,” E. Dulwich Road, S.E., is the winner of the Ensign 
Roll-Film Competition for March. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a 
four-guinea camera every month for the best negative on Ensign 
film. The entries close on the third of the month. Entrance is 
free, and a competition form is enclosed with every spool of 
Ensign film. Every reader of THE A. P. should enter this 
competition. 
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THE MERE 


O a competent observer the pre- 
sent position of the Меге Tyro 
in photography is one of great hard- 


ship. This arises, not because he 
is debarred from every post о! 
emolument, honour, and promi- 


nence, or because his mental equip- 
ment is markedly inferior to that 
possessed by those who claim the sole right to wear the uniform 
of the men in command. Where the real hardship comes іп, 
and comes in very forcibly, is that he is constantly being 
sacrificed on the altar of public opprobrium as the embodiment 
of every sin in or out of the photographic decalogue. So far as 
I am aware, the subject of this article has never yet been afforded 
an opportunity of refuting the charges laid at his door. | 
This being so, and with the belief that the Editor of this 
journal is in the singular position of being both an acknowledged 
authority on technical and artistic photography, and, what is far 
rarer, an impartial judge, I propose, with his permission, to 
state briefly the true facts of the case as they affect my long- 
suffering and much-maligned friend. 


Тһе Tyro, the Expert, and the “ Self-Elected.” 

In venturing on this responsible duty I would explain that I 
am actuated not only by feelings of justice and humanity, but 
also by the hope that a free expression of the truth will help 
to weld once more the broken links that formerly united our 
common photographic fraternity. Moreover, I am further in- 
fluenced by the knowledge that I am one of the very few people 
practising photography whose position is such that no question 
can legitimately arise as to unfair bias, seeing that, as an 
Average Amateur, I live and work midway between the glittering 
mansions of the Expert and the humble homes of the Mere Tyro. 

But, first, I would say that, in dealing with Experts, I neces- 
sarily exclude that honourable, if limited, number whose 
mechanical and artistic skill has done so much to advance the 
true interests of photography in all its branches. 
Those to whom reference will be made comprise 
that large section who are self-ordained, and who 
insist оп monopolising the position of "promti- 
nent exponents of artistic photography." 

In the first place it should be noted that when- 
ever the Mere Tyro, with the laudable intention of 
increasing his knowledge, opens а photographic 
periodical, he is pretty certain to find a portion о. 
its columns devoted to personal abuse of his alleged 
shortcomings, and objectionable innuendo regard- 
ing his supposed lack of the most elementary 
acquaintance with the theory and practice of his 
favourite pursuit. For the most part these libellous 
statements are compiled by anonymous scribes who, 
with callous cynicism, shield their identity under 
such modest noms de plume as “The Past Master,” 
“The Veteran Expert,” “The Successful Medallist,” 
etc. Far from giving any useful advice, other than 
that which is “lifted” bodily from other sources, 
the writers of these fancy sketches let themselves go 
at express speed, and, amid a perfect flood of com- 
minatory adjectives and platitudinous phrases, dog- 
matically attempt to prove that the Mere Tyro is, 
and must be, an unmitigated idiot, deserving the 
fullest measure of contempt and derision. 

To go at all fully into the long list of photographic 
crimes and misdemeanours these and like-minded 
Experts so freely in and out of season hurl at the 
head of the Mere Tyro would occupy far more space 
than even the most indulgent of editors would 
permit. Suffice it to say that apparently the Mere 
Tyro is incapable of performing the simplest photo- 
graphic operations without committing some terrible 
faux pas. For example, he a/ways over-develops, 
and usually under-exposes ; uses dirty apparatus ; is 
incapable of timing his shutter; he is ignorant of 
the laws and nature of light; is unable properly to 
tone ; and, above all, is inartistic to the last degree. 


ТҮКО-А VINDICATION. 


By “AN AVERAGE AMATEUR." 2 


THE DRAWING LESSON. 
Awarded a Prize in the Beginners’ Competition. 


Special to "The A. P. and P. N." 


i d 
Lately the Expert has adopted a new method of attack 
by presenting the Mere Tyro as the special maker of 
photographic “howlers,” to the production of which it 


would appear he devotes a large portion of his leisuremoments. 


The Expert the Real Duffer. 

Now, I do not for one instant wish to claim that the Mere 
Tyro never makes mistakes—being human, he naturally makes a 
good many—but what I would particularly emphasise is that, in 
comparison with the nature and number of those committed by 
the Expert, and considering the experience and general equip- 
ment of the latter, the errors of the former are inconsiderable. 
For while the Mere Tyro is usually furnished with but the 
barest necessary implements, the Expert is armed from top to 
toe with the best and most expensive aids to success, and espe- 
cially has the unique advantage of possessing many years’ ex- 
perience of instruction and failure. And yet to note this critical 
judge of the ingperfections of others when he himself is in the 
act of making one of his fearsome pictures, is calculated to 
make the very angels weep. Ког it is at once apparent that, 
despite his experience, and despite, or in consequence of, his 
numerous mechanical and chemical substitutes for individual 
knowledge and enterprise, he is seldom capable of facing the 
most elementary operations if he be called upon to rely solely 
upon his own judgment. Thus he can rarely calculate rightly 
the exposure for a darkened interior without the aid of a photo- 
meter—which, by the way, he usually places in such a position 
that the tale it tells is but a false one; on an ordinarily open 
landscape he will expose far more plates than the Mere Tyro 
finds necessary, with the hope that one, at least, will escape the 
hand of the spoiler and be sufficiently “artistic ” to produce an 
exhibition masterpiece, that is to say, after it has undergone 
those many and weird "after processes" which are applied to 
rectify his inevitable mistakes. 

As to the oft-repeated *howlers" of the Mere Tyro, common 
justice must admit that these are insignificant when compared 
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to those perpetrated by the experienced Expert. For instance, 
what can be more “howling” than the numerous examples of 
incongruity which characterise so many medalled pictures? Fon 
in these it is the Expert, not the Mere Tyro, who again and 
again refers in his titles to the presence of reflections when the 
value, if any, of the picture depends upon the shadows it 
depicts. It is the Expert whose “Sunrises” and “Sunsets” are 
so obviously scenes taken when the sun was well above the 
horizon; it is the Expert who gives us views crowded overhead 
with masses of cumulus where in Nature no clouds could exist; 
it 15 the Expert who so often depicts the remarkable phenomenon 
on a landscape of two suns doing duty at the same time, one 
lighting the clouds, the other the earth; it is the Expert whose 
“Rustic Maidens” dress and pose in striking contrast to their 
presumed social status; and it is the Expert whose magic hand 
fans the wind to blow in so many and curious directions in his 
pictures of land and sea. 

In the virtue of honesty the Mere Tyro scores heavily over his 
truculent opponent. He calls himself, what he undoubtedly is, 
a photographer, not an “artist,” and although he is probably 
both a “serious worker” and an “earnest student,” he does not 
imitate the Expert by parading these titles from the house-tops. 
But, above all, is he honest in refusing to appear publicly in 
borrowed plumes. His pictures are due entirely to his own skill, 
or lack of skill. On the other hand it is a matter of common 
knowledge that many, very many of the exhibition pictures of 
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our most * prominent exponents of photographic art" owe what- 
ever merits they possess less to the names with which they are 
signed than to those professional "ghosts" who supply the 
necessary technical and artistic ability to convert an ordinary 
quarter-plate into an exhibition masterpiece. 

To be quite fair, it must be admitted that the Expert, in the 
matter of art, is at a disadvantage with the Mere Tyro, inasmuch 
as while the latter often has had art training, and has travelled 
far afield, thus greatly widening his knowledge, the Expert 
seldom leaves his own country unless happily he traverses those 
well-worn routes beloved of the “personally conducted." For 
him Ely Cathedral is his Mecca, and Holland is his Promised 
Land, while the cult of the ugly and the exploitation of the 
commonplace constitute the chief features of his artistic religion. 

Such are some, but by no means all, of the facts which go to 
prove that the Expert is not competent to judge the conduct of 
the Mere Tyro, and which also show that the charges so long 
hurled against the latter do not rest upon any basis of truth. 
In the catholic fold of amateur photography there is always 
room for all kinds and conditions of workers and players, and 
amongst this band I sincerely hope the Expert will yet learn to 
regard the Mere Tyro as a brother whose affection he should 
encourage, and whose example he should at times strive to 
imitate. And this, too, if for no higher reason than that there 
was a period, possibly not far remote, when some Experts, at 
any rate, were themselves Mere Tyros. 


THE BROMOIL PROCESS. 


To the Editor of ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


SIR,—Às one who has consistently worked the bromoil process 
since its introduction, may I be allowed to make a few remarks 
on the subject? 

As the process depends principally upon the capacity of gela- 
tine for absorbing water, it follows that it is necessary to stick 
to one make and grade of paper, in order to secure the best and 
most uniform results. Which grade and make does not matter 
very much ; the point is that we must be familiar with one. Many 
workers fail in their earlier attempts, and rush from one paper 
to another, ending in condemning the whole, and the process 
itself. My own choice lies in Wellington cream crayon ordinary 
rough, not on account of any peculiarities of working, but solely 
because I like the surface appearance of the finished bromoil. 
I have met many who have been unable to work this paper; I 
could not manage it at first, but will now guarantee to get a 
print every time. I have been successful with other papers, but 
do not use them unless there is a special reason. 

I do not agree with “A. H. G." that developer does not 
matter. I always use amidol 3o gr., sodium sulphite 4 oz., 
bromide 5 to шо gr., water 30 oz. This is a weak developer, 
requiring plenty of time for development. If a developer be 
mixed as above, but with double the quantity of sulphite, I find 
that development is more rapid, and that the resulting print 
takes ink badly in the shadows. Whether this agrees with the 
chemistry of the subject I do not know. As a rule, I have a 
good idea of the type of bromide required, when I see a fairly 
vigorous image on looking through the back of the paper. Many 
workers are apt to look upon bromoil as a panacea for all evils 
represented by bad negatives, whereas it requires the best nega- 
tive for enlarging purposes, and the best print that can be got 
from it. Are not many failures due to commencing with a bad 
print? 

I have used all the recommended bleachers successfully, but 
prefer to use one known as “Silvax,” solely on account of the 
practically colourless image left after bleaching. This question 
of colour seems to be not one only of bleacher, but of make of 
paper, developer, and type of bromide print. The print is 
rinsed, and the bleacher poured on at a temperature of about 
65 deg. Е. If the bleacher is applied to the dry print, uneven 
markings are likely to appear, and these are retained in the final 
result. With a strong print the action is complete in about five 
minutes. I use the same solution over and over again, but find 
that with a fresh solution there is a more pronounced hardening 
of the gelatine, sometimes causing a difficulty in retaining 
gradation in the deep tones. <A trace of sulphuric acid added to 
the bleacher will remedy this, and also help to bleach out any 
very deep shadows. This bleacher is intended to be used with 
an acid bath, but I find that it is not necessary in order to obtain 
relief. However, I prefer to use a five per cent. bath for a few 
minutes, at 60 deg., in order to remove the last trace of image. 
A weak solution of hypo, 1 in 8, is strong enough, and indeed 


preferable. is done at as near as 
65 deg. F. 

The paper used, being intended to withstand toning opera- 
tions, is coated with gelatine somewhat hard, and I have found 
it stand a temperature of go deg. to 100 deg. F. without any ill 
effects. However, this temperature is not required. Relief is 
obtained by gradually raising the temperature in a water bath 
over a gas ring. This operation seems to contain the secret of 
the whole process. The relief required is determined by the 
consistency of the pigment used, which, again, varies with the 
type of print used, and the result aimed at. The relief neces- 
sary for ease of working cannot be judged by the visible relief. 
Imagine a print with a full scale of tones, lights in juxtaposition 
to the darks; the relief visible will soon be evident, and probably 
insufficient. A flat print, with a gradual scale of tones and no 
high lights will give little or no visible relief, and may be easily 
over-swelled. A good plan is to allow a narrow white margin to 
remain at least on one edge of the print, thus indicating relief 
at once. The only sure way of dealing with a strange paper is 
to try it, before carrying relief too far. It is at this stage that we 
find it necessary to accustom ourselves to the use of one brand of 

aper. 

n The capacity of the gelatine for taking greasy matter is limited, 
and the best results are obtained when this limit is reached, using 
ink containing a maximum of colouring matter. The capacity of 
the gelatine varies according to the amount of swelling necessary 
to differentiate between the slight tones in the deepest darks. 
Therefore the consistency of the ink required to produce the best 
results depends upon the type of bromide print to be pigmented, 
assuming the swelling to be correct, and the best result a repro- 
duction of the original tones of the bromide. In actual practice, 
this is indicated by ease in pigmenting, and by what may be 
termed incorporation of the pigment with the gelatine. These 
conditions go to make quality in a bromoil. I have destroyed 
scores of prints, not because of difficulty in pigmenting, or failure 
to produce a result, but because of a lack of what, for want of a 
better word, I call quality. How often do we see bromoils where 
the pigment seems to lie on the paper in chunks, or where, on 
the contrarv, it is smeared on whether the gelatine has the 
capacity for it or not. It is in these respects, and through dis- 
regard of these conditions (unavoidable in most instances, I 
admit), that the colour bromoils fail from a technical point of 
view. 

A heavier action of the brush is more necessary for rough 
papers, for obvious reasons, but, even then, it should be only 
sufficient to secure a uniform action of the brush on the paper. 
Hopping should only be resorted to where any departure from 
the original tones is required, or when, because of prolonged 
working, the print has slightly dried. In conjunction with the 
above methods Sinclair's inks and brushes work most satis- 
factorily.—Yours, etc., BERTRAM Cox. 
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THE DIVER. By GEO. C. CASSIDY. 
The original, a bromide print (10x s), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The original (a matt albumen print, 5*6) was enhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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By GUIDO REY. 
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ON 


THE oldest pic- 
tures in existence 
are animal pic- 
tures, and from 
the dim ages, 
when prehistoric 
man traced the 
outline of mam- 
moth and other 
quadrupeds long 
SInCt exunct, 
unti] the present 
day, the animal 
world has main- 
tained its original 
interest, and still 
affords a happy 
hunting ground for the picture maker. 

Perhaps in scarcely any other branch of pictorial art 
does the enormous advantage of the lens stand out so 
prominently. 

All drawn or painted animal pictures must be more 
or less creations of the artist’s imagination, but the pos- 
sessor of even a modest five-shilling hand camera can 
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THE CREST OF THE HILL. 
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regard complacentlv the restless activitv of his dumb 
models, and in the brief fraction of a second can secure 
attitude, form, and expression with startling and life- 
like veracity, and with good lighting and correct after- 
treatment obtain a rendering of woolly fleece, silky fur, 
or other surface texture that no hand work could ever 
equal. 

The very uncertainty of animal photography consti- 
tutes one of its charms, it is so full of what might be 
called sporting chances and unrevealed possibilities. 

The photographer who sets out to portray a church 
or house can mentally prefigure his result, and in por- 
traiture also the general design is usually a matter of 
forethought and foreknowledge, but the animal photo- 
grapher who strolls out on the hillside or meadow, 
amongst sheep or cattle, has a glorious sense of latitude, 
and unrestricted scope before him. His subject has no 
fixed or definite limitations. He cannot tell what golden 
opportunities the fates may offer, and enjoys all the zest 
of expectant uncertainty. 

His four-footed models cannot be controlled, and any 
attempt to place or arrange them would be worse than 
useless. They must be left to pose themselves, but, so 
far from regarding this as a handicap, he rightly views 
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it as an advantage, in ensuring spontaneous and natural 
positions. The perfect freedom and unrestraint of the 
subject forms a safeguard against formal or artificial 
postures and the rendering of hackneyed or grotesque 
poses possible with domestic pets. A sheep cannot con- 
veniently be set up on its hind legs, and equipped with 
a churchwarden, or placed in a top-boot, with only head 
and neck protruding. This is a matter for thankfulness, 
since, amusing or entertaining as such comic work may 
be in its way, it would be out of place in the field, and 
its intrusion there undesirable. 

The fact that favourable opportunities cannot be 
"made to order," but must be sought out, or waited for, 
emphasises the need for deft, skilful manipulation when 
they appear, and clearly indicates two essential qualities 
most needed for successful work—patience and celerity. 
The chance is often all too 
transient, and unless eye 
and hand act in quick 
unison, will be lost, and 
if once lost is gone for 
ever. The graceful atti- 
tude, so pleasing for the 
moment, is suddenly quite 
upset by a wild effort to 
dislodge an offending flv. 
The little group of lambs, 
so well placed and so 


TO THE HILLS. 


tempting, may be 
scattered and half 
Way across the 
meadow while the 
camera тап 15 
setting. the shut- 
ter ог adjust- 
ing the lens aper- 
ture. Therefore 
everything should 
be in readiness 
and every effort 
made to defeat the impetuous vivacity which the animal 
or group may manifest. 

While animals will usually remain undisturbed by a 
quiet, steady approach, they may be easily startled and 
dispersed by an insignificant sound or movement to 
which they are unaccustomed, and the opening of camera 
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SUFFOLK BLACKFACES. 


bellows or the click of shutter adjustment may 
be sufficient to scatter them. Such matters 
should, therefore, be completed at a safe dis- 
tance from the subject selected. In making 
that selection, perhaps the best general sug- 
gestion would be to avoid a crowd. 

However strong the temptation may be to 
include much on the plate, it will usually be 
found that single figures or isolated couples and 
groups of three make the most pleasing pic- 
tures. Even in portraiture the arrangement of 
a large group of figures, each of which can be 
placed at will, is no easy matter, and the 
result is often far from satisfactory; but when, as in 
animal photography, each member of the group has its 
own independent idea of position, in no way subject to 
the photographer’s desires, the difficulties are obvious. 

Occasionally, however, a really well-arranged group 
may be met with, perhaps gathered together under the 
welcome shade of a spreading tree-top, or, in winter, 
sheltering from the wind in the lee of a thick hedgerow. 
In sultry weather also a satisfactory group of cattle 
may sometimes be found cooling their feet in some pond 
or pool. 

Sheep and lambs are probably the easiest subjects for 
photography, the light-coloured fleece usually contrast- 
ing well with the surroundings. In winter, when the 
ground is snow covered, they form splendid models, 
giving strength of contrast, without the harshness of 
lower-toned animals against the delicate snow covering. 

With cattle the colour problem enters largely, and 
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often an English herd will represent all the tints of 
Joseph’s coat. The photographer will instinctively and 
wisely select the white or light-coloured specimens for 
principal object, and avoid as far as possible the 
speckled or spotty varieties. There can be little doubt 
that cattle show to best advantage standing, and if 
seated on the grass are apt to appear lumpy and 
angular in a photograph. 

Horses make best picture subjects when at work on 
the farm; but the little colts, with their mothers, offer 
delightful opportunities in the farm paddocks or 
meadows. 

The deer in our park are graceful models, and, judg- 
ing from the rarity of deer photographs, appear some- 
what neglected. They are, however, by no means easy 
to render successfully, since, although to the human 
eye forming a pleasant colour contrast with the grass, 
the colour-blind lens renders both in a nearly equal tone. 
An even sky is probablv the best background, and 
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T has been rather interesting, in connection with a recent 

case in the Law Courts, to notice that newspaper writers 
have not yet got the hang of the word “cinematograph ” and its 
growing family. The Morning Post, for example, describes a 
certain gentleman as a “cinematograph photographer "—surely a 
grievous instance of tautology. What is the proper name for 
the operator of a cinematograph machine? The word “cine- 
matographer” has found its way into some dictionaries, and in 
the interests of simplicity of speech deserves to be adopted. 

The term “cinematographer” is by no means of recent manu- 
facture. The other day we came across an instance of its use 
in an old number of the Pa// Mall Gasette, dating back to 1898. 
Speaking of some Parliamentary scene in Paris, our contem- 
porary said, ^If there was no cinematographer in the French 
Chamber on Saturday there ought to have been." 

Fifteen years ago, when that sentence was penned, the word 
“cinematograph ” itself was new to the English tongue. Only 
a year or two previous, the word used to appear in italics, 
and with its foreign accent thick upon it—“cinématographe.” 
But soon it became acclimatised, although the kinnema 
spelling and pronunciation was at first more frequent than the 
“sinnema.” Even to-day certain rigid stylists will have nothing 
to do with the latter. 

But who remembers the still earlier form—* kineograph "? 
This was the term applied to pictures projected in such quick 
succession as to give the illusion of movement, and is found, 
doubtless, among many other places, in Anthony's * Photographic 
Bulletin for 1891." 

“ Cinematograph " and its associated words badly need over. 
hauling, and there seems a need for some new words to be 
added. In particular it would be well to have separate words 
to denote the appliance for projecting pictures and the appli- 
ance for taking them. At present these are both spoken of as 
the *cinematograph." 

It has remained for America, however, to send philologists into 
despair. “In Newark," we read, “there are forty-three movies." 
Could simplified speech go further? 


The Photoplay and the Drama -' Mechanical Art.” 

A passionately eloquent opponent of the cinematograph 
theatre has recently come into the limelight in the person ot 
Miss Lena Ashwell. In an article entitled * Machines," which 
appeared in a recent number of the Three Arts Club Journal, the 
well-known actress inveighs against the cinematograph as repre- 
senting *the machine which can only copy," in contradistinction 
to “art, which creates.” 
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against such the head and spreading antlers of a stay 
will show up with fine effect. Probably, however, they 
are the most difficult of our animal subjects. 

In work of such a varied and unconventional nature 
as animal photography, hard-and-fast rules can scarcely 
be laid down, and, indeed, are not desirable. It is better 
for each worker to go his own way, thus securing indi- 
viduality and avoiding hackneyed and set methods or 
style. 

Any hand camera will serve, and—whisper it softly, 
lest the man with the fifty guinea outfit hear !—often the 
cheap, commonplace camera, with its brilliant-rendering 
single lens, will score over the more expensive outfit. 

Any good brand of plate will do; but it should, of 
course, be rapid, and is better backed. 

As a final word, one might add the reminder—often 
apparently forgotten—that an animal has four legs, and 
it is well to show them all in a photograph, if taken in 


a standing position. 
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In pictorial art she contends that “the real destroyer of in- 
dividual effort—the awful villain of the play,” is the photo- 
graph. “In music the machine-devils are the pianola, phono- 
graph, and gramophone. . . . The theatre is the latest art to be 
attacked by the machine—and who would imagine that the toy 
zoetrope, or wheel of life, which was an amusing toy in 1833” 
(we are afraid Miss Ashwell is at least ten years behind in this 
date), “would develop into the cinema?” “The learned profes- 
sions,” she adds, “will share the fate of the liberal arts. We 
shall not only have our machine-made pictures, music, and 
drama, and that machine-made architecture of which we are all 
so proud, but Lloyd George’s patent penny-in-the-slot family 
doctor, the automatic lawyer, the non-inflammable preacher. 
As to the politician, his machine-made politics will be sexless.” 
(So who would starve for the vote?) . . . “And what a lie are the 
material facts until they are enlightened by the spirit! The* 
camera could present the sordid misery of death by starvation 
endured by Capt. Scott and his companions, but no machine 
could ever present the spirit in which they died." 

Miss Ashwell appears to have entirely disregarded the fact 
that the photoplay is a presentment no more immaterial than 
the drama in the manner in which it rules our emotions. 
Admitting that the camera can present *the sordid misery of 
death by starvation," for example, and also stating that the same 
“machine ” is incapable of presenting the spirit in which a hero 
died, is, to our mind, entirely paradoxical. The camera does not 
and cannot, depict an emotion, say, of misery or of joy. What 
it does is to present certain scenes which have the effect ot 
suggesting to our minds the sensations of sorrow or gladness. 
And so it is with the photographic portrayal of art. Miss Ashwell | 
tells us that the cinema, and we suppose this also applies tó 
photography, “can only copy "—it cannot create. No, of course 
it cannot. Does the painter's brush create? The cinema film, 
the still photograph, or the painted canvas are, from one point 
of view, precisely similar. They all depict an artistic impres- 
sion—an immaterial conception—rendered material by artificial 
means. The camera and the brush are but the medium employed 
to fix those impressions. No, Miss Ashwell, the machine is not 
“usurping the place of art" a little bit. The camera and the 
brush are perpetuating it; they are storing up for posterity all 
that is beautiful in art, long after the depicted subjects have 
passed away. Of course, we have long recognised the fact that 
the photoplay will—and has—become a serious competitor with 
the “legitimate” drama, but this has really nothing to do with 
its capabilities of “copying” or "creating" art. 
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PLATE CARRIERS FOR MAGAZINE 
HAND CAMERAS, 


ITH cheap magazine hand cameras 

it is very often an advantage to 
use plates of a smaller size than the 
camera is constructed to take, owing to 
such cameras generally being, in conse- 
quence of cheapness, supplied with lenses 
giving inferior definition 
at the margins of a full- 


sized plate, unless the 
lens is very considerably 
stopped down. А simple 
method of employing 
smaller plates іп the 
camera 1s to construct 


carriers, as shown here, to 
slip into the sheaths in 
the same manner as a 
glass plate. These carriers 
can be easily made with 
a sheet of medium thick 
cardboard and a sheet of 
stout, black paper. The 
cardboard can be obtained 
at picture framers’, in royal 


size, for 
two or three pence, and the black paper 
wrapped round large sheets of bromide 
paper answers admirably for the purpose 


required. After procuring the materials 
mentioned, commence making by cutting 
from the sheet of cardboard one piece for 
each sheath, cutting each piece of such 
a size as to comfortably slip in or out of 
the sheath as desired. In the centre of 
each piece, cut an opening in the card- 
board the size of the smaller plates in- 
tended for use. (A, fig. 1.) From the 
sheet of black paper cut some pieces of 
the same size, and for each piece of card- 
board; stick these on to the pieces of 
cardboard with thin glue. Then cut open- 
ings in the black paper one-eighth smaller 
each way than the openings (A, fig. 1) 
previously cut in the cardboard. This 
will form rabbets for the plates to rest 
against, and keep them from falling out 
of the carriers. A back view is shown 
in fig. 2, the black lines representing the 
rabbet. Fig. 3 represents one of the 
carriers B with a plate, C, partly inserted 
into one of the camera sheaths, D, pre- 
vious to loading up the camera. In most 
Cases the view-finder will require a cer- 
tain amount of masking, to tally with the 
amount of subject included on the smaller 
sized plate. The simplest way of accom- 
plishing this is to place one of the smaller 
plates in the carrier and in the camera, 
and expose on some fairly open view, 
then, after developing, etc., the plate, 
return the camera to its former position, 
and compare the negative with the view- 
finder; if found needful, the finder can 
then be masked accordingly, with a piece 
of lantern-slide binding strip. When 
comparing the negative with the view- 
finder, care must be exercised to return 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE 


A. P. AND P. N. 


illustrated by diagrams 


the camera to the exact position occupied 
during the exposure of the plate. One way 
to ensure doing so is to use a small table 
tor resting the camera upon, and before 
making the exposure to place four large 
books round the camera, thus forming a 
well to slip in and out the camera, taking 
care not to disturb either the table or 
books after making the exposure апа 


AQ 


Lie 


before comparing, and masking the view- 
finder if found needful. Н: :Н. 


+ 
BINDING “А, P's." 


RECENTLY found in a cupboard a 

pile of copies of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER which took up a lot of room. 
I did not want to throw them away 
because they might be useful at some 
future time, and so the only thing to do 
was to bind them into books. This not 
only keeps them together, but they are 
then fit for a bookshelf, and take up little 
space. They are also more convenient 
for reference when a certain article is 
required to be found. The following 
method is the one I- have adopted for 
binding three or four volumes, and has 
proved very satisfactory. 

THE A. P.s for binding should be 
stripped of their covers and advertise- 
ment pages, so as to reduce the bulk as 
much as possible. They should then be 
put in order. It depends on the number 
that are to be bound, how many volumes 
there will be. Supposing that all last 
year's copies are to be bound, that makes 
a total of 52. Three volumes can be made 
out of these, the first and second with 
seventeen numbers in each, and the third 
with eighteen numbers. If preferred, 
larger volumes can be made, but they are 
very clumsy, and need to be made very 
strongly. When the numbers to be bound 
are in order, sew them together in the 
way shown in fig. I. When this has been 
done at each end, it will be found that in 
the first line of stitches each number is 
only sewed to one of the copies each side 
of dt; so to join them all, the whole 
operation should be gone through again, 
but beginning at the other end. Now 
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they are ready for fixing into a cover. 
Two pieces of cardboard should be cut 
out of a box, about } in. larger all round 
than the copies. To one of these cards 


~Tape 


Figli 


four broad tapes should be glued, as 
shown in fig. II. This card should then 
be laid on a piece of paper, with the 
tapes underneath. The ends of THE 
A. P.'s should be smeared over with glue 
and placed in position on the card, and 
the other card should be placed in posi- 
tion to form the other side of the cover. 
Then the tapes are tightly drawn over 
the ends of THE A. P.’s and glued to the 
top cover, fig. III. A piece of strong 
calico, or some such material, is cut the 
length of the book, and with a breadth 
equal to the length of the tapes, and 


ч Boom Fig lll 


glued over the latter so as to make the 
book quite strong. Now the book is 
dried, and only wants the cards covered. 
The cover can be made of brown paper, 
which can be bought at a stationer’s for a 
penny. A piece about 2 in. bigger all 
round than the book when opened, should 
be cut out. This is then cut and folded, 
as shown in fig. IV. Care must be taken 
to leave the flaps straight for about half an 
inch at A, fig. IV., or else the corners 
will not be neat. The paper is then laid 
down on the table and glued all over with 
very thin glue, the book is placed in posi- 
tion, and the flaps are pressed down on 
the inside of the cover. The paper is 
pressed against the end, and the little 
flaps B are turned in. Then the book is 
turned over, and the back is glued in the 
same way. So as to make the inside neat, 
two pieces of paper should be cut to cover 


^ 
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Fig IV. 


the inside of the cover, and to overlap 
about half an inch on the first and last page, 
so as to cover up any untidy joins. These 
pieces are glued in, and the book is put 
under pressure to dry. It greatly im- 
proves the look of the book if the cover is 
decorated in a suitable way. A piece of 
white paper may be taken, and on it 
printed “THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws.—Volume I." 
I have used the same type of letters which 
are on the front page of each number. 
This paper is then pasted on the cover 
near the top. А photograph may be fixed 
below if desired. D. H. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CANTERBURY 
CAMERA CLUB. 


HE Canterbury Camera Club has just been holding its annual 

exhibition in the Foresters’ Hall. It was the best that has 

yet been held, though if the Club continues to take the same 

active interest in pictorial photography that now characterises 
it, it should go further yet. 

There were one or two features of special interest this year. 
One was a special class for ladies. The result of the experiment 
was highly satisfactory ; many ladies competed, and very fair 
work was got together ; in fact, it was said at the opening meet- 
ing that the men would have to look to their laurels. At any 
rate, much interest was created by this class, both amongst 
photographers and the general public. Another interesting point 
about this year’s exhibition was the abstention from competition 
of one or two prominent exhibitors, the result being that some 
new men took awards, and the sphere of interest was widened. 

The champion class was a fine one. R. H. Godsall showed 
some conspicuously good work, as did Boydell Shallis, and Н. Е. 
Philpot. Dr. Graham Wills, the President, was well repre- 
sented, and took an award for a landscape with swan. Other 
prominent exhibitors were F. H. Smith, W. Surry, F. C. Snell, 
while the exhibition secretary, O. G. Dixon, carried off a medal 
for “A Dull December Eve.” 

The room was tastefully decorated, and the pictures set off to 
good effect, and the place was crowded when Canon Danks, 
Dr. Graham Wills, and Mr. A. H. Blake, the judge, spoke at 
the opening ceremony. 

It was a gratifying feature of the exhibition that many photo- 
graphic neighbours came to see and to help, notably the 
Faversham Institute Photographic Society, which not only sent 
a set of prints not for competition, but also a contingent of its 
members to swell the crowd attending. 

It is characteristic of this society that the greatest interest is 
taken in its welfare by all the members, from the inspiring 
president to the latest recruit. All work, and this is why an 
overflowing audience mustered in the evening to hear Mr. A. 
H. Blake lecture on “The Romance of the London Streets.” 

Perhaps one word of suggestion might be added for the mem- 
bers themselves, and it is this. With such magnificent material 
for pictorial effect as is spread about with such a liberal hand 
all over Canterbury and its environs, it is desirable that more dis- 
tinctly Canterbury pictures should be shown at the annual exhi- 
bition. Canterbury has a right to expect it from its local society. 
Perhaps another year the club may pride itself on its power to 
show what a fine centre for pictorial work its own town is, and 
to teach its neighbours what pictorial photography can do to 
give it expression. 
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Table-Top Photography.—Our contemporary the Sketch pub- 
lished last week a fully illustrated article on pictorial landscape 
photography with models on a table-top. It is written by Mr. 
Frank Cuttriss, who recently described and illustrated his 
method in THE A. P. 


Ernemann's Price List for 1913 has just been issued, and is a 
beautifully printed and illustrated booklet. The cover design 
embodies a fine reproduction of a portrait study by Dührkoop. 
All varieties of the well-known Ernemann cameras are described 
and illustrated, and the list will be sent free to any reader of 
THE A. P. on application. It is worth getting. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photozraph was done by me. 
agree to abíde by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ........ VIDERES PME 


IMPORTANT.-—The Coupon must be securely affixed to tack of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envclope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State һеге................................ whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.” 
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“ Тһе Empire’s Allies."—1n response to a number of applica- 
tions from readers for copies of the double-page reproduction 
in the recent Empire Number of THE A. P., a limited number 
have been printed on unbacked art paper, and will be sent, 
packed flat, on receipt of six stamps. Applications will be dealt 
with in rotation. 


_ " Things that Matter " is the title of a bright little booklet 
Just issued by the Autotype Co., 74, New Oxford Street, London. 
It is supplied gratis on application. 


Sinclair’s “ Sign-Post’’ for March includes some practical 
hints on making enlargements, and other useful directions for 
camera workers. Copies are supplied free to customers of the 
firm of J. A. Sinclair and Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W. 

A One-Man Show by Mr. E. O. Hoppé was opened recently 
at the Goupil Gallery, s, Regent Street. The collection of 
prints includes some notable portraits and studies from the 
Russian Ballet. All are of considerable excellence. 


Radiography.—The series of informative and well-illustrated 
booklets issued by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, of Croydon, 
has now received an addition in the shape of one devoted to 
radiography. This includes much practical information, and 
deals specially with the use of the Wratten X-ray plate. The 
booklet is well illustrated with reproductions from radiographs, 
and every reader interested in the work should apply for a copy, 
which will be sent free on application. 


A French Year.Book, the ‘‘ Agenda Lumiere-Jougla.’’—In 
compact form, with many pages on thin paper, flexible covers, 
and rounded corners, this valuable annual makes its appearance. 
The price is one franc, or the equivalent of about ninepence 
halfpenny, and it is jointly published by MM. Gauthier-Villars, 
55, Quai des Grands-Augustins, and by MM. Lumiere et Jougla 
Reunis," of Paris and Lyons. Those who work the autochrome 
process would do well to obtain the “Agenda Lumiére-Jougla,” 
on account of the full practical instructions in relation to all 
details, including the hypersensitising of the plates, and also 
portraiture by artificial light, the whole being prefaced by a 
well-written introductory treatise on the history and theory of 
colour photography. It is, however, not to be supposed that 
the * Agenda " is chiefly or mainly a treatise on the autochrome 
process, as the боо pages in small type cover the whole range 
of every-day photographic practice, apart from the preparation 
of the sensitive surfaces. The references to percentage solu. 
tions (p. 442) may serve to remind us that there may be a mis 
understanding in this matter, unless a concrete example is given 
For example, a solution consisting of 100 parts of hyposulphite 
of soda and тоо parts of water 1s regarded as а тоо per cent. solu- 
tion, but some persons would term such a solution а 50 рег 
cent. solution; indeed, this way of stating percentages is em- 
bodied in the tables on pages 79 and тоз. After all, the term 
percentage merely means by the hundred, and unless the mode 
of counting by the hundred is implied or specified, there may be 
misunderstanding. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


To Societies who Delayed. 

Many of my readers will remember that shortly 
prior to the issue of "Photograms," I suggested 
to committees of societies they should purchase a 
few copies and award them as prizes in their club 
competitions. Several societies decided to do so, 
but a few waited just a little too long, and the 
entire edition was sold out, thus preventing the 
execution of their promises. I said it would be 
of the greatest educational value, and “ Photo- 
grams” would enable many to see the very best 
work of the day—many who, by reason of the 
great distance away from the London shows, are 
yearly outside the photographic world. I remind 
my readers of these points, particularly the dis- 
appointed ones, who procrastinated too long, in 
order that they may not make the same mistake 
in another suggestion I am going to make on a 
similar subject. 


Get the Raines Portfolio at Once. 

In the publicity pages of the mammoth Empire 
Number of a fortnight ago, Messrs. Raines and 
Co., the smart Ealing firm, announced the issue 
of a portfolio of exhibition pictures—six in num- 
ber—and during the few days following the 
announcement I had the privilege of seeing this 
most artistic issue. I do not think Messrs. 
Raines claim they are the best six pictures of 
the 1912 exhibition season, but they are cer- 
tainly the finest possible selection of six totally 
dissimilar subjects it would be possible for 
human'ingenuity to select—six subjects that tax 
all one's reserve of skill in the selection of a 
suitable mounting. Here it is that Raines' art is 
supreme. In every case the mount helps the 
print, not aggressively, yet effectively; and in 
one or two of the selections, I think, makes the 
picture. I indicate some of its educational value 
to members of, say, a small society, in the above 
criticism, although I know it would be something 
of a revelation in artistic mounting to many of 
the larger organisations as well. 


For Clubrooms and Competitions. 

Consequently I suggest that all societies send 
for a portfolio to Messrs. Raines, and make an 
evening’s discussion on its merits. If the society’s 
funds don't run to the expense—which, by the 
way, is only fifteen shillings post free—then I 
suggest to the presidents of the societies here is 
your onvortunity. It is the best value I ever 
came across, and easily beats the "ninepence for 
fourpence " it is three guineas for fifteen 
shillings. If societies want something away from 
the well-beaten track of the silver medal for 
their summer competitions, the Raines portfolio 
is Just the thing, and if you cannot afford to 
give the whole portfolio as one award, split it 
up into а picture each month from May to 
October. If societies wish to decorate their club 
rooms, the portfolio will serve the dual purpose 
of charming the eye and being an ever-present 
example of how it should be done. 


East Anglian Federation. 

The subject of portfolios reminds one of a plea- 
sant and charming action of the delegates of the 
East Anglian Federation at their spring mecting 
early in March. A portfolio of photographs, con- 
tributed by members, was presented to Dr. 
Bansall as an outward token of their apprecia- 
tion of his valuable services to the Federation 
during the two years of his office. It was totally 
unexpected by the worthy doctor, and equally 
Egratitying. 


Two London Societies Join the Federation. 
A lot of interesting business was done at this 
spring meeting; everybody seemed to be bubbling 
over with ideas for the advancement of the East 
Anglian Federation. On the proposition of the 
president, the Photographic Societies of Ilford 
and Walthamstow were duly elected. This is a 
start, however, for London, a feature I welcome 
most heartily. Who will be the next to join? 
The Cambridge Society, through Mr. Farren, gave 
à cordial invitation to the Federation to visit 
Cambridge on Whit-Monday. The offer was 
accepted with warm thanks and acclamation on 
the part of the president and delegates present. 


Other Business Settled. 

The East Anglian delegates also unanimously 
agreed that the '' Bansall Shield " should be offered 
for the best six prints of general subjects sent 
in by a federated society, not more than two 
prints being the work of any one member. All 
entries to be sent to the hon. secretary not later 
than September 3cth, 1913, and that Mr. A. H. 
Blake be again requested to make the award. To 
establish a standard for "record work" with re- 
gard to technique and subject, it was agreed that 
the Federation should do its best to support the 
record exhibition at Norwich in the autumn. It 
was also decided that efforts be made to secure 
uniformity in system of awards and payment of 
carriage before the autumn exhibitions. Mr. 
Farrant's suggestion that the landscape album, 
typical of work done for 1912 autumn exhibitions, 
should take the form submitted at the meeting 
was agreed upon, and the preparation was en- 
trusted to him. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 

The erratic weather in the North has played 
havoc with many houses of business; at all 
events, it is blamed for,its share in causing so 
many of the staff to be ‘away from the business 
with colds and similar complaints. The Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation seems to have 
suffered likewise, for it has affected certain of the 
lecturers and other officials, and I join with Mr. 
Tansley, who, in his circular, wishes them a 
speedy recovery. Outside this drawback, a very 
good time was spent by the secretaries and lec- 
turers at the Bury meeting, where the hospitality 
of the Bury Society was all that could be desired. 


Some Useful Federation Points. 


Several useful suggestions are forthcoming as a 
result of the gathering, many of which would 
bring a more sociable aspect into society life: 
That neighbouring societies should exchange 
syllabus and ramble lists, so that the members 
could attend either. Each society have inter- 
change meetings and rambles on special occa- 
sions. Rambles to have a lecturer or member 
attend who knows the place to be visited, or could 
give advice and assistance on composition. In 
many cases societies are not acquainted with 
other districts’ lists of historical and pictorial 
interest. Will such society appoint a “consul,” 
who will forward to the secretary for insertion 
in year-book, a list of such places (with his name 
and address), and also say if any permit or 
charges to visit. The “consul” would be the 
person to apply to for further information or a 


leader for the outing. Will secretaries send a 
syllabus every session to the lecturers named 
upon it. 


The Federation Lecturer's Fee. 

The Lancashire Federation secretary announces 
that a lecturer may fix a fee for a lecture at an 
exhibition, a feature which he suggests will be 
of "mutual help and benefit." This doctrine is 
rather new, and opens possibilities which have 
much to recommend their careful consideration. 
On the other hand, it should be carefully used, 
or it may lead to an abuse of the splendid volun- 
tary principles of federation, which everyone would 
regret. By the way, the Lancashire Federation 
is very fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
F. C. Tilney to criticise the No. 1 Portfolio of 
Prints, a copy of which will be printed and 
circulated. 

New Members for Sheffield. 

In the March circular of the Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society, I see a list of seven new names 
for election as members of the society. Just after 
the exhibition! Another example of the important 
value of the annual exhibition of a society. 


Gloucestershire Society. 

At a mecting of this society on Tuesday even- 
ing, Mr. A. G. Bloonworth, of the Cheltenham 
Photographic Society, exhibited a large and in- ` 
teresting series of photographs (mainly of the 
cities and towns of Normandy and Brittany, taken 
in the course of a fortnight's holiday), and gave 
an entertaining account of many of his experi- 
ences in securing his photographs. Mr. W. F. 
Newman (vice-president) was in the chair. 
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Brighton Exhibition. 

The seventeenth annual exhibition of the Hove 
and Brighton Camera Club was opened at the 
club's headquarters, 4a, Castle Square, on a re- 
cent Monday. The exhibits number nearly 150, 
all of them being the work of members, there 
being no open classes. The judge, Mr. A. H. 
Blake, M.A., awarded the club challenge salver 
to Mr. Victor E. Morris, for his picture, "The 
Crystal Palace—an Impression." As Mr. Morris 
has now won the salver three times in six succes- 
sive years, it becomes his own property. A junior 
challenge trophy, given by the president, Mr. E. 
White Palmer, and competed for for the first 
time this year, for the best picture by a member 
who had not previously taken an award in the 
open classes of any exhibition, was won by Mr. 
E. E. Oldacre, with the picture, *Clayton Mills." 
A special reward for the best picture taken on 
a club excursion was won by the president. 


Rotherham at Sheffield. 

I am reminded of the success of the Rotherham 
members, who were well represented at the recent 
Sheffield exhibition. Ten of them were repre- 
sented, nine with forty-seven prints and one with 
four lantern slides. One of the members (Raw- 
son) secured an award as a member of the 
Shefheld Society, to which he also belongs. Of 
the others, five gained certificates in the open 
class. The secretary may be justly proud of the 
fifty-one separate items from his little society. 


Nottingham Exhibition. 

The Nottingham Camera Club, in its appeal 
to the public of that city on the occasion of the 
annual exhibition, says the public are not gener- 
ally aware of the high hend hor of work on view 
at photographic exhibitions, and suggests that a 
visit to the Mechanics' will cause a pleasant 
surprise. From a report that has reached me, 
the latter part of the statement is amply justified. 
Some 270 charming studies, worked out with all 
the finish and care of the photographer's art, and 
over a hundred lantern slides, bearing evidence 
of equal skill, adorned the walls and stands in 
the large room. This year the exhibition was 
divided into sections for those members who had 
won prizes previously and for those who hax 
not, and each section having classes for land- 
scapes and seascapes, architectural and figure 
studies, and flower and still-life studies. 


The Dublin Show. 

The exhibition of the Photographic Society of 
Ireland is not very large, but it is very choice, 
good, and thoroughly representative. One fre- 
quently hears of the care bestowed upon an 
exhibition by a judge in arriving at a correct 
decision, but I think the Dublin show is almost 
the limit, for I hear the judges were eight hours 
in deciding the awards, a tribute to their care- 
fulness and the merit of the pictures shown. The 
exhibition was worthy of the society represented. 


Edinburgh Society. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society gave its 
conciuding lecture of the series provided in con- 
nection with its annual open exhibition on Satur- 
dav evening—Mr. J. C. M'Kechnie, president, 
presiding over a large audience. Dr. W. G. Sym 
lectured in an interesting way on a "Trip to 
Holland," illustrating his lecture with a set of 
lantern slides depicting the picturesqueness of 
some of the towns in Holland and the peculiari- 
ties and customs of its people. 


Darwen Exhibition. 

Darwen is indebted to the Photographic Asso- 
ciation for many fine pictorial records, which 
have been the voluntary labour of the members. 
This year's exhibition is well worth a visit, and is 
fully representative of all that is best and 
thoroughly artistic in the photographic art. The 
prints, which include those of other societies 
competing in the inter-club competition, are of a 
varied character, the subjects ranging from clever 
nature studies to plcturesque and charming land- 
scape and seascape scenes. Naturally, the local 
section has most attraction for the visitor, and 
this year, we are told, the prints are superior to 
what they have been previously. 
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Plate Speeds, etc. 
(1) How are the speeds of plates obtained? 
(2) How are stops in a lens measured? (3) If 
a lens has F/8 stop, measuring % inch dia- 
meter, what would be the focal length of the 
lens? (4) What is meant by a single lens? 
W. J. S. (Chester). 
(1) It would take more page space than 
we can spare to explain this fully, so we 
refer you to page 563 of the * Dictionary 
of Photography,” obtainable from our pub- 
lishers. (2) For all practical purposes it 
serves to take the diameter of the opening 
of a stop. (3) If the 4 inch stop is F/8, 
then the focal length is eight times } in., 
i.e. 4 inches. (4) A “single lens” some- 
times means a lens consisting of one piece 
of glass only, also is sometimes called a 
spectacle lens, but it is better kept for 
application to a lens made up of two or 
more pieces of glass mounted very close 
together, or more commonly cemented 
together, so that they appear to the casual 
observer to be only one piece of glass. 


Flash Sheets. 
Will you please say how collodion and 
magnesium are laid on tissue to make flash 
sheets? How do they compare with flash 
powders? H. J. (Newcastle). 
A piece of glass is carefully cleaned, and 
then polished with powdered talc. It is 
then coated with collodion, and at once 
sprinkled freely with finely powdered 
magnesium. When dry it is easily 
stripped off the glass. Another method is 
to add potassium chlorate dissolved in 
alcohol to the collodion, and then add the 
magnesium powder. This mixture 15 
poured on to polished glass, as just 
described. These mixtures must not be 
brought into a room with naked flame or 
fire. The collodion requires to be thinned 
with alcohol or ether. Unless you are 
accustomed to handling explosives, you 
had better let the making of flash sheets 
_ severely alone. The best flash powders 
are quicker than sheets. 


Dewing Condenser. 
Can you please tell me how to obviate the 
p air of my dark-room condensing 
between the lenses of my condenser; also 
mention the best book оп photographic 

chemistry ? 
D. M H. (Melton Constable). 

The only effective plan is to keep the con- 
denser in a warm room, and have three or 
four half.inch-diameter holes in the cell 
holding the condensing lenses, about mid. 
way between them, so as to let a free 
current of air in and out. If you take a 


cold object into a warm and damp air, 
moisture is condensed by the cold surface, 
but a warm object does not act as a 
moisture condenser. Тһе two books most 
likely to suit your needs are “Chemistry 
for Photographers," by C. F. Townsend, 
and *Elementary Chemistry of Photo- 
graphic Chemicals," by C. S. Ellis, both 
obtainable from our publishers, 1s. 2d. 
each. 


Condenser. 
I have an 8-inch plain glass condenser, 


which I should like to make into' an enlarger, 
etc. W. D. (Merthyr Tydfil). 


A condenser consists of two such glasses 
mounted with their curved sides towards 
each other. Their distance from the light 
and lens depends on the focal length of the 
condenser and of the lens. A cycle 
acetylene lamp might serve, but an in- 
verted gas mantle would be better. 


Cleaning Bottles. 
Could you tell me an effective method of 
removing all trace of previous contents from 
bottles, as I often want to use them for 
other chemicals? I do not want a highly 
poisonous acid. L. G. S. (East Ham). 


No, we cannot give you a panacea, or 
universal cleanser, for we doubt if any 
such exists. What will cleanse a bottle 
effectively from one thing may be quite 
useless in another case. So you see each 
bottle requires its own treatment accord- 
ing to what its previous contents have 
been. Let us know what the bottles con- 
tained, and we wil! tell you how to clean 
them. 


Stopping-out. 
What is the best method of blocking out 
heads in groups for subsequent enlargement? 
I find it difficult to get a sharp outline. 
R. C. (Stirling). 


Use a small, well-pointed camel's-hair 
brush and photopake. Follow the out- 
line of the head very accurately on the 
film side by a band of pigment about 
4 or } inch wide, and stop out the rest by а 
black.paper mask on the glass side. 
Another method is to project the image 
on the easel, focus sharply, put a yellow- 
orange glass cap on the lens, fix up the 
bromide paper, and paint a thick, creamy 
mixture of caramel and water on the 
parts to be stopped out. 

“ Contrasty” Developer. 

Can you recommend a developer to give 

strong, contrasty negatives at least four times 


the strength required for use? 
J. H. J. (Shrewsbury). 


The following, which is an excellent 
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all-round developer that keeps well, may 
suit you. (A) To 3 oz. of potass. meta- 
bisulphite roughly powdered add water 
to 3 oz. When this is dissolved add 
60 gr. paramidophenol. (B) In another 
vessel put 180 gr. caustic potash, and add 
water to 4 oz. When dissolved, which 
takes place slowly with evolution of 
some heat, add B, a little at a time, to 
A, stirring the mixture thoroughly. A 
curdy precipitate is formed—but go on 
adding more B until the mixture just 
clears again, but add no more beyond this 
point. To develop, take 1 fluid dram of 
this mixture, add water to 1 oz. Develop 
fully for strong density. 


Ortho. Plates, etc. 
(1) What is the difference between ortho, 
iso, and pan chromatic plates and N. F. 
plates. (2) I have some negatives of Lisbon, 
developed with pyro-metol, and have yellow 
streaks and spots about і in. in diameter, 
evidently due to pyro strain and bad develop: 
ing. How can I get them out? 
L. N. G. W. (Bournemouth). 
Ortho and iso chromatic are applied in- 
differently to plates sensitive to the blue 
and green parts of the spectrum, while 
panchromatic plates are sensitive to blue, 
green, and red, i.e. to all colours. N.B. 
—Vellow is a mixture of red and green, 
so ortho. plates are only partly sensitive 
to yellow. АП the plates above men- 
tioned have to be used in conjunction 
with a yellow filter or screen, which cuts 
out the excessive part of the very active 
blue rays. If this yellow screen or filter 
is incorporated in the plate coating, it is 
called a non-filter, anti-screen, or some 
other such name. (2) We fear, from what 
you say, that there is mot a very good 
chance of your eradicating the spots or 
stains you describe. But you might 
first try what can be done by a fresh fix- 
ing bath of 5 oz. hypo to the pint, for half 
an hour, then washing for an hour. Then 
follow this by saturated solution of alum 
1 pint, hydrochloric acid 6o minims for 
as an hour, and again wash for half an 
our. 


Hypo Eliminators. 
Do hypo eliminators remove the hypo more 
thoroughly than running water with several 
changes? Is potassium permanganate recom- 
mended ? A. W. (Enfield). 
Opinions are divided on this question, 
therefore the wiser course seems to be to 
stick to plain water for washing. Pos- 
sibly one may turn hypo out by putting 
something else in its place, but this, in 
turn, has to be got rid of. <A gently flow- 
ing stream is best, but if this is not avail- 
able, then six baths of five minutes each, 
rocking the dish every minute or so, and 
thoroughly emptying the dish each time 
before refilling, will eliminate all but a 
negligible quantity of hypo. Soaking 
plates in water is very little use compared 
with dish-washing and rocking. 


The Best Developer, etc. 
I should be glad if you could tell me what 
is the best developer for films. Сап the 
uranium intensifier be used more than once if 
returned to the bottle and well corked? 
G. W. (Kildare). 


The “best” developer is that which 
gives the best result іп your hands, 
though others may do equally well with 


other formule. In fact, there is no 
“best.” It is very largely a matter of ex- 
perience. Each worker does the best 


with that with which he is most familiar. 
Use the intensifier freshly mixed. Pre- 
pare it as required, and do not attempt to 
keep it after use. 


Talking Shop. 


It is strange how seldom 
I knock up against the 
dealer in photographic 
apparatus when I take my 
walks abroad. It is true 
that I have seen him in the 
middle distance on several 
occasions, but it has always happened at just that moment that 
something in a shop window on the other side of the road has 
attracted my attention. Not that the dealer is a monster in 
human shape. If he were, I should meet him without a qualm, 
and my pocket would not undo its button. He is the most jovial 
fellow that ever drained your purse—the pleasantest chap that 
ever gave you something that you didn't want in exchange for 
something that you did. If Lord Macaulay was called a book in 
breeches, my friend the dealer is a walking catalogue. It may 
or may not be true that riches take unto themselves wings, but I 
am sure that one of those explanatory pamphlets we are al] urged 
to send for has taken unto itself legs. One day I expect to meet 


Mr. Weel Sellem wearing a hat of half-plate size, and having a ^ 


dark-slide in the middle of his back, and his feet mounted on a 
collapsible tripod. 


The Unescapable Man. 


But last week in Fleet Street—he must have been dodging 
behind somebody—I met him full face. I recollected forty 
pressing engagements, but he said that surely I had time to press 
the hand of an old friend. I muttered that I was in a hurry. 
He said that it was an unthinkable coincidence that anybody 
should be in a hurry in Fleet Street. He opened hostilities by 
talking of the weather. I replied that the barometer was rising. 
It seemed a safe remark, but it reminded him of the rising front 
with the sky screen on his magnificent new instrument, which 
was positively the last word in reflex production. He expatiated 
on this for ten minutes, and then I caught sight of the words on 
a newspaper placard, “More Glass Smashed by Suffragettes." 1 
diverted his attention to this, but only for a moment, for imme- 
diately afterwards he began to talk about the split-mirror arrange- 
ment. At last, waxing confidential, he told me that he had done 
well that morning—he had sold a camera for £50. 


Big Fry and Small. 


He had come in—the £50 customer—and was shown just the 
camera he wanted, first shot. Within two minutes he was buy- 
ing his accessories. Another man would deliberate for an hour, 
insist on a demonstration of every instrument on the premises, 
and then say that he would call again—which is a polite way of 
saying that he wouldn’t. “Some people have all the luck,” I said, 
when he had finished telling me about the £50 order, “and others 
all the misfortunes. Last night I smashed my dark-room lamp. 
. . . Oh, I daresay I shall be able to mend it,” I added weakly, 
but it was too late. My spirits did a vol lane as a fierce joy 
coursed up his cheek, across his eyebrows. and down on the 
other side. He had just the neatest thing in dark-room lamps. 
It had been made by someone who had the certain foreknowledge 
that I should break mine. It was the sprucest, nattiest, tidiest, 
cleanest thing that ever showed a ruby light—warranted never to 
get out of order, wouldn't fog a plate if it could, couldn't if it 
wanted to. In the end, I am minus eight-and.six. My fault 


of course, but it didn't occur to me that he sold dark-room 
lamps. 


Happy Moments. 


The simpler the rules of a competition are, the greater is the 
number of people who write up to ask what they mean. With 
the aid of what Sam Weller called *a pair of patent double 
million magnifyin’ gas microscopes of hextra power," mounted 
upon the solid base of the imagination, I have been enabled to 
peep inside the postbag of Messrs. Kodak since their * Happy 
Moments " competition was inaugurated, and I give to the world, 
more or less accurately, some oí the epistles I have found there. 
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“X, Y. Z.” writes: “Have you not made a mistake? Should 
not the prize come first and the happy moments afterwards? 
Or the two may be synchronised, like the gramophone and the 
cinematograph. Please send me the gold, and I will dispatch 
to you by express delivery ten happy moments carefully packed 
in silver.” | 

“ MISANTHROPE " asks: “Seeing that happiness is only а vain 
and fleeting shadow, would it not be well to restrict the competi- 
tion to silhouettes only?” 


“LL.D.” writes: “The dictionary definition of happiness in- 
cludes such terms as bliss, blessedness, felicity, enjoyment, com- 
fort, and content. To which kind of happiness do you refer? 


“Mitton LovER" asks whether, by graduating the prizes in 
value, it is intended that the happiness also should be represented 
on a graduated scale. He points out how well the order of the 
prizes fits in with an apt quotation from * L'Allegro " :— 


Prizes. 


105. “Jest and youthful jollity, 
£1 Quips and cranks 

22 And wanton wiles, 

£5 Nods and becks 


And wreathéd smiles, | 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.” 


“Dentist” offers to supply “smiling teeth” on the same 
favourable terms as to the dramatic profession, such teeth being 
essential ingredients in the happy portrait. 


Invisible Sitters. 

The photography of wholly invisible objects, so we 
from the ultra-scientific journals, is at present the 
promising line of investigation in microscopy. 


learn 
most 


I really do not know a thing 
About the Pleurasigmas, 

Unto their character may cling 
Most odious of stigmas. 

I know not if they’re fish, or flesh, 
Or fowl—the Amphipleurum— 
Nor by what methods you enmesh, 

And finally secure ‘ет. 


And yet in these I'll specialise— 
These sitters most minutest, 

Invisible to vulgar eyes, 
Including the acutest. 

For then there's none can say to me, 
As now they say of “Clara,” 

* Your photograph is fair, but the 
Original is fairer.” 
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ии“ SYSTEM IN THE 


HERE should be 
system in the dark- 
room, whether one 
has a dark-room or 
not. By way of ex- 
plaining that Hiber- 
nicism we may say, 
if the worker has a 
room set aside en- 
tirely for developing, 
and so on, it should 
be arranged on some 
system, and kept in 
order systematically, 
room is darkened, 


if some 


while 
or used after dark in an evening, 


the necessary appliances must be 
set out for work in a systematic way, 
in order that there may be no con- 
fusion in the darkness or in the dim 
light used for development. Too often 
the lack of any system under either of 
the above conditions results in some 
such disaster as knocking over the mea- 
sure glass filled ready with developing 
solution, dropping dark slides over the 
edge of the table or bench, or com- 
pletely mislaying the exposed plates 
just removed from the slides or the 
magazine of the hand camera. Under 
either set of circumstances the thing to 
do is to so arrange dishes, measures, 
and other appliances that the sequence 
of operations is unbroken, and is pre- 
ferably from left to right. This order 
is a convenient one for the simple 
reason that we read and write in this 
direction, and so it has a familiarity 
which would be absent in the right to 
left method. 

Suppose first that we are fitting up a 
room as a dark-room for regular use, 
and that we arrange a bench partly 
along one side and into the corner. 
Then partly in front of the window we 
have the sink, and further to the right 
another small length of bench. Then 
«detached from this another short 
length of bench. Fig. 1 will show 
clearly the arrangement, and the letters 
serve to indicate the positions where 
the various operations may be per- 
formed. Thus, the bench space at A 
15 reserved strictly for loading slides 
or plate magazines, and, of course, for 
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unloading prior to development. The 
position is a safe one, for the plates 
are kept at some distance from the 
window, and may be handled more or 
less in the shadow of the worker’s body. 
If still greater safety is desired, as 
when handling very rapid plates or 
highly sensitive chromatic plates, a 
good-sized box may be placed on the 
bench, on its end, and with the open 
side away from the window. In this 
box the plates may be handled, in such 
feeble light only as would reach them 
reflected from the wall 
opposite to the window. 


At B it is convenient 
to have a small light- 
tight box, into which a 
number of exposed 
plates may be placed as 
they are taken from the 
slides or camera. This 
store of plates ready 
for development is at 
hand, and the required 
plates may be taken 
from it more readily 
and quickly than they 
could be taken from the 
slides. C is the position 
for the developing dish, 
and over the left-hand 
end of the sink is a 
wooden grid, level with 
the bench, and an advan- 
tage because any 
splashes of developer 
run through and into 
the sink at once. The 
tap or taps will be over the sink, 
and it is a good plan to have the 
sink long enough to hold the fix- 
ing bath (a grooved, porcelain tank 
for choice, fitted with a cover), but if 
this cannot be arranged, then the dish 
holding the hypo solution may stand 
on the bench D. Plates after fixing 
and rinsing will be washed in the sink 
in a grooved tank, and after wiping 
with cotton wool will be ready to be 
racked out to dry on bench E. 
` Now, let us note the value of this 
systematic procedure. Except that after 
fixing at D the plates go back into 
the sink to wash, there is no other than 


DARK-ROOM. 


a constant forward movement. There is 
no risk of finding pools of spilt hypo 
solution on the bench where plates are 
being loaded or unloaded. Dark slides 
and hand camera sheaths are not 
splashed with stale pyro developer, but 
every operation is carried out in its 
own appointed place. In such a dark- 
room it would be quite an easy matter 
to mix the developing solution, turn 
out the light, and go through the 
sequence of operations of emptying the 
slide, developing and fixing the plate 
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absolutely in the dark and by touch 
alone. Of course, some indication of 
the time of development would be re- 
quired, but this could be readily ob- 
tained by one or other of the little 
clocks which ring a bel at the end of 
a certain interval of time. 

Now, it may be said, this is all very 
well, but few workers have such a room 
so fitted up. But the frinciple may be 
applied, and should be applied, even 
if the work is to be carried out on some 
long table, or even a work-bench formed 
of the lid of a large packing case. The 
series of operations will be the same, 
though possibly the space for working 
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will be somewhat restricted. The sink 
may be entirely absent, but that we do 
not regard as a very serious disadvan- 
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tage. Мапу workers make themselves 
slaves to the washing of the plate be- 
tween development and fixing, when, 
as a matter of fact, washing may well 
be dispensed with. With a hypo de- 
veloper the staining of the film by 
oxidised developer is promoted rather 
than prevented by washing, for the 
more dilute the developer the more 
rapidly it oxidises. The only value of 
the brief rinse under the tap is that 
it removes the excess of developing 
solution, and so keeps the fixing bath 
cleaner. When non-staining developers, 
as metol, hydroquinone, and rodinal, 
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are employed, even this discolouration 
is so slight as to be negligible. In our 
own work, when we occasionally have 
to develop in the dark, and without 
any sink or running water, we usually 
employ some non-staining developer, 
and at the end of development remove 
the plates direct to the fixing bath. 

For both developing and fixing we 
use good, sound papier-maché dishes, 
and when the work is complete the 
dishes are thoroughly washed at once. 
The hypo solution should be stored in 
a stoneware jar, in preference to being 
left in a dish of any sort. Hypo pene- 
trates into the dish through the surface 
enamel or glaze, while the large area 
exposed to the air promotes evapora- 
tion, and collects a large quantity of 
dust and dirt. 

The washing of plates will be done 
in some other place, and once the plates 
are thoroughly fixed they may Бе 
placed in a washing rack or tank, 
carried to some sink, and there have 
the backing rinsed off before washing. 
Even this is not always necessary, for 
at least one firm has for some time 
employed a black-backing of excellent 
effectiveness which is soluble, and con- 
sequently disappears entirely during 
washing. This is a great advantage, 
not only as saving time, but because 
the older and grittier types of backing 
settled on the film side of the nega- 
tives, and necessitated very careful 
sponging with tufts of wetted cotton 
wool when setting the negatives up to 
dry. 
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The drying of a batch of negatives 
might appear a simple matter, but if 
left to themselves in the washing rack 


quite a variety of troubles may arise. 
Here, again, the need for system 1s 
felt. The plates should be allowed to 
drain for a few minutes, and this may 
be done in the rack in which they have 
been washed, if it is loose in the tank, 
the rack and negatives being lifted out 
complete. If the washing water is at 
all chalky or gritty, or if the plate 
backing has any tendency to grittiness, 
it is well to sponge over the film sur- 
face with wet cotton wool, but the 
medicated should be used and not the 
ordinary cheap quality used by uphol- 
sterers, as this contains grease, and 
sharp bits which would scratch the soft 
film. If after sponging over under the 
tap the cotton wool is squeeged dry 
and again wiped across the film most 
of the surface moisture will be removed 
and “tear drops” or blobs of water 
on the film will be avoided. Such tear 
drops, if left, will often be found wet 
long after most of the plate is dry, and 
this uneven drying causes what are 
known as “drying marks” or patches 
of uneven density, which once formed 
cannot be got rid of. But dry- 
ing marks are not only formed 
from these tear drops, they may be 
produced by the film drying at uneven 
rates. Suppose the negatives are left 
in the draining rack, or are placed in 
a grooved folding drying rack at dis- 
tances of a quarter or three-eighths of 
an inch apart. During the night per- 
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haps the outer edges of the films will 
dry while the centre remains quite wet. 
The temptation is to take the nega. 
tives and spread them out in order to 
accelerate drving; in other words, to 
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dry the centres at a rapid rate, while 
the edges were dried at a slow rate. 
The experienced worker who has done 
this finds when it is too late the nega- 
tive marked and irremediably spoiled. 
Now quick drying can only be obtained 
by allowing the air to get free access 
to the film surface, and, of course, the 
air must be reasonably dry air. Very 
rarely is the air in an ordinary room 
so saturated with moisture that nega- 
tives will not dry during the night. 
If the negatives are placed in the dry- 
ing rack they should be about an inch 
apart—more, if possible. If space is 
avallable, the following method is ad- 
mirable, as it leaves the whole of the 
film surface freely exposed to the air. 
A length of board, such as an ordinary 
flooring board, may be fixed up at 
about eye level in the dark-room, and 
into it are to be driven not quite half- 
way some of the large flat-headed nails 
known as "clout nails." Fig. 2 shows 
how they should be arranged, and how 
the negative is held by them, while 
fig.3, a view of the board edgeways, 
shows how far the nail is driven 1n, and 
how far it projects. Fig. 4 shows an 
end view of the board, and gives some 
idea of how the negative rests corner- 
wise between the two nails, the large 
heads preventing its falling forward. 
With this arrangement we have never 
found negatives not dry the morning 
after placing them in the rack. 


“THE NOVICES’ NOTE BOOK." 
Arücles for Beginners, published іп previous 


issues, have included, among other subjects : 


"Errors in Exposure and Development, 
and How to Avoid Them." 

" Landscapes with Figures." 

" Photographing Interiors." 

“Riverside Exposures.” 

“Making the Most of Faulty Negatives.” 

“Clouds and Shadows.” 

“Toning Difficulties, and How to Over- 
come Them.” 

“Street Snapshots.” 

“Spotting and Retouching Negatives.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Correct Exposure.” 

“Hand-Camera Work at the Seaside.” 

“Photographing Sunny Landscapes.” 

“Points About Development.” 

“The Covering Power of Lenses.” 

“The Use of Light Filters.” 

“Developing Holiday Exposures.” 

“Printing on P.O.P.” 

“ Copying.” 

“ Enlarging.” 

“Development Papers.” 

“Carbon Printing.” 

“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 

“Colouring Picture Postcards.” 

“Profitable Photography.” 

“ Holding the Camera.” 

“The Use of Swing Back and Swing 
Front.” 

“Notes on Dull Weather Photography.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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EFERENCE on this page has already 
been made to the very important but 
often neglected topic of the “placing” of 


one's subject on the plate. As this mat- 
ter 1s so often overlooked by the home 
and amateur portraitist, it may be well to 
revert to it again, and, for the benefit of 
the tyro, one may explain that by placing 
is meant the disposal of the subject with 
reference to the margins ot the picture. A 
moment’s thought will, however, show us 
that this is really only one way out of 
many in which we may regard and control 
the composition of the subject. But, 
nevertheless, it is a useful one, especially 
in connection with portrait and figure 
work, also with such subjects as flowers, 
still life, and so forth. 

The two little prints on this page well 
serve to bring out one of the several con- 
siderations of the subject. If, now, we 
show print A to any of our friends, and, 
without reason or warning, ask the ques- 
tion, “Would you say that was a tall or 
a short boy for his age?” probably nine 


A.—A SCHOOLBOY. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By W. R. Grove. 


out of ten would say, “A tall boy cer- 
tainly.” Now, this suggestion of tallness 
is given by the placing of the subject in 
the picture so that the top of the head 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


comes noticeably near the top margin of 
the picture. The same idea is conveyed 
by print B—though perhaps not quite so 


markedly—where the picture certainly 
gives us the notion of a well-grown 
maiden. 


We certainly would advise any reader 
interested in portraiture to make the fol- 
lowing simple but very instructive experi- 
ment. Against a plain background take a 
portrait of some person—not very old nor 
very young—and arrange for the head to 
come just a trifle above the centre (top 
and bottom) of the plate, i.e. below the 
centre on the focussing screen. Select a 
three-quarter or side view of the face. 
Now make half a dozen prints and trim 
them as follows:—A, the head in the 
centre; B, the head a trifle above the 
centre; C, the head near the top, as in 
the figures on this page; D, the head a 
little below the centre; E, the head 
slightly above the centre, but decidedly 
nearer one side of the print than the 
other; and F like E, but the head near 
the other side this time. If we say what 
you will see you may be too lazy to make 
the experiment but will just take it for 
granted and forget all about the whole 
thing in a month or less. But we will ask 
you to compare these prints and to 
answer the following questions: Which 
gives you the impression of a person of 
average height? Do they differ with re- 
gard to the suggestion of tallness? Do 
vou get in any of them a dwarf-like look? 
Is that with the head central or that with 


the head slightly above the centre the 
best for suggesting average height? Can 


you suggest any reason for your answer as 
to the central position of the head (experi- 
mental print A)? Do prints E and F sug- 
gest movement on the part of your model? 
Is it in the same direction in both cases? 
Would you call one walking, i.e. advanc- 
ing. out of the picture, and the other 
backing out? Can you explain this in any 
way? 

Now, take note that these are not either 
idle or trickv questions, but that if you 
will really make the experiment and get 
at the answers for yourself you will have 
laid a very valuable foundation stone for 
future portraiture work. It will enable 
vou to make a short, stout, stumpy person 
look not quite so stumpy, and also pre- 
vent a long and lanky one looking some- 
what like a maypole. 

So much for “placing” at present—but 
pray do not think you know all about it 
now. There are a few more things to be 
studied a little later on. 

Returning to our prints on this page, 
we notice that the face in fig. A is rather 
flat and grey, i.e. grey and flat in żone, 
which tends to make the face look also 
flat in form. In fig. B we get a little more 


gradation and also more relief. If we 
compare the eye part in them both, we 
shall see how and why one looks flat 
while the other shows relief. First com- 
pare the light and shade of the hair in the 
two cases. Next compare the effect of 


By F. L. Staples 
From the Beginners Competition. 


B.—EuwNiE (Outdoor Portrait). 


the light and the dark backgrounds on the 
faces and on the light frock and the dark 
jacket. 

Space only permits a reference to one 
other point—the influence of a minor 
accent—in a few words, but the reader 
must not thereby conclude that such fac- 
tors are of trivial importance. In A we 
refer to the light bar of the watch chain 
on a strong dark ground, away from and 
below the face, centrally placed. In B we 
have a brooch, or some such trifle, fairly 
near the face, and somewhat to one side. 
Here its accent is dark on a light ground, 
but it is not a uniform dark patch as the 
bar in fig. A is a uniform light straight 
line. In B this accent is a helpful inci- 
dent, but in A it is disadvantageous. The 
reasons are not very far to seek, for they 
have been above indicated. Can you 
trace them? 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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AN ANCIENT CORNER. 


From the Canterbury Camera Club's Exhibition. 
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By BOYDELL SHALLIS. 
Reproduced from a carbon print, 10Х8, 
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PORTRAIT. " See article 

By "Theatrical Photo- 
graphy,’ page 335. 


ELWIN NEAME. 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE PARLBY. 
By 

F. T. HOLLYER. 

See article on 


Pictorial Professional Photography," 
page 341. 
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— TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
@EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In this week's issue a certain amount of space has 
been devoted to a preliminary review of the Arts and 
| Crafts | Exhibition at the 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS Horticultural Hall, West- 
AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. minster. This exhibition, 
which has steadily grown in 
importance during the past three or four years, under the 
fostering care of its secretary, Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, 
appears to have now definitely taken its place as an 
annual fixture, and, moreover, one that is likely to grow 
in popularity among all classes of photographers. We 
predicted this several years ago, at the time when the 
Royal Photographic Society appeared to be losing the 
support of the trade at their annual exhibition. There is 
little doubt that the London exhibitions are tending 
to adjust themselves as we then suggested, namely, the 
pictorial work will be fully and amply looked after by the 
Salon, the technical and scientific photography by the 
Royal Photographic Society (or, at least, we hope so), 
and the trade and professional photography by the “Arts 
and Crafts." 
е в & 
As already announced, the next exhibition to be held 
at the “A. P.” Little Gallery will consist of the prize- 
winning entries, and a selec- 
OUR NEXT EXHIBITION AT tion of other prints from 
THE “А.Р.” LITTLE GALLERY. the two recent “А. P." 
Competitions for bromoil 
prints and for enlargements respectively. The exhibition 
will be open daily from то a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays 
10 to 1), from Thursday of the present week (April 10) 
until the end of the month, and we feel sure will prove 
both interesting and instructive to those of our readers 
who can call and see it. It will be remembered that the 
Bromoil Competition was for bromoils produced from 
bromide prints supplied by us, and the exhibition of the 
entries will enable comparisons to be made between the 
varied treatments adopted by the competitors. 
$ е е 


The exhibition devoted to the kinematograph industry 
which has been held recently at Olympia must have 
opened the eyes of the un- 
initiated to the enormous 
interests involved in the 
spread of this popular form of 
entertainment. It is, however, impossible to imagine 
that the crowds who filled the great hall every day and 


THE KINEMATOGRAPH 
EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA. 
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evening for a week were all “іп the trade,” it being only 
too clear that thousands visited it under the misappre- 
hension that Olympia had been turned for the nonce into 
a gigantic picture palace. The disappointment visible 
on many faces, when their owners realised that the show 
was mainly one of machines for taking and showing 
pictures and for making weird noises, was almost 
pathetic. For the camera user, however, who is keenly 
alive to the progress of everything germane to photo- 
graphy the show was full of interesting things, from the 
perfection shown in the Newman-Sinclair Kinema 
cameras and the Aeroscope of Cherry Kearton, to the 
imperfection shown by the performances of the amateur 
actors aspiring to film publicity. The ‘ Pathescope,” 
the wonderful little self-contained, self-illuminating 
home cinematograph, was, needless to say, a notable 
attraction, and indicated the tendency of the cinema 
towards catering for the amateur. Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., are the sole London agents for this remarkable 
little instrument. 


ә Ф 8 
Many of our readers аге familiar with the platinotype 
portrait lamp invented by Mr. W. H. Smith, of the 
Platinotype Company, in which 
THE NEW PLATINOTYPE magnesium ribbon is burnt in a 
PORTRAIT LAMP. glass jar charged with oxygen. 
Successful though this lamp 
is, the company have now put forward another lamp, 
in which mercury vapour tubes are employed, plus 
Osram metal filament lamps. We have recently had 
personal experiences of this fine piece of apparatus, and 
can speak most highly of its qualifications. The lamp, 
which is, as simple in construction as it is efficient in 


action, takes the form of a shallow rectangular recep- 


tacle or box holding the four mercury-vapour tubes and 
six 50 c.p. Osram lamps. The front of the box is a 
removable diffusing screen, and the back is a reflector. 
'The box pivots in a stirrup-shaped holder, which may 
in turn be raised or lowered from a wooden movable 
base. The whole is very rigid, and can be swiftly 
adjusted to produce practically any form or direction of 
lighting. By swinging the box containing the illuminant 
so that it points directly downwards, the lamp, which 
has an illuminating surface of nearly six square feet, 
can be used as a most efficient printer for platinotype 
and all other daylight printing media. A suitable shelf 
is supplied to take the printing frames, and can be easily 
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adjusted. Тһе lamp is actuated by connecting up with this country, and that they occur in such fusi 
the ordinary house supply of electric light. The illus- Mr. Enock has scooped if in his 222. 
tration on page 340 is а portrait taken by Mr. E. J. dred fairy-flies from the windows of an empty house. 


шу, of the Platinotype Co., with the new lamp, e ego 

with an exposure of about a fifth of a second. Our It is the photomicrograph whi : А 
readers should write to the company’s address, 22, the (гуй). In the d. 2. fes 
Bloomsbury Street, for further particulars. his new finds by means of the camera 
| ә ® ® THE INFINITELY jucida, until he injured his sight by so 
One was reminded of a rhyme of Cowper’s— oma doing. And the photomicrograph has 
“The shapely limb and lubricated joint, done more than make known the dif- 
Within the small dimensions of a point,” ferences between species. It has told the life-story of the 


on listening to Mr. Frederick Enock’s wonderful lec- insect, which is an extraordinary one. For its eggs are 
ture at the Camera Club on laid actually within the eggs of larger insects, and Mr. 
THE PHOTOMICROGRAPH the diminutive fairy-flies, for Enock was able to show really a triumph of photo- 
IN FAIRYLAND. which capricious insects he  micrography in the shape of a series of pictures illus- 
has done thirty-five years trating the fairy-fly selecting its host-egg, and punctur- 
"hard." Those who have yet to learn the nature of  !ng it, and laying its eggs, the development of the germ 
fairy-flies may be briefly informed that they are micro- within the egg, and finally the emergence of fairy-fly 
scopical insects, that in some species they аге so minute junior. Тһе wonder of the microscopic world has 
that five of them could walk abreast through a pin-hole, seldom been brought so vividly before the untrained 
that their scientific name is Mymarid@, that they are eye. Іп showing his records of delicate structures, Mr. 
so called because their exquisite wings are totally with- Enock frequently went back to the negative, which is 
out nerves, that somewhere between one hundred and often preferable when it is a question of exhibiting very 
fifty and two hundred species have been discovered in fine filaments and the like. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR APRIL. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
qt if stop F/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For Ғ/56 give half. From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 210 5 p.m., treble them. 


SusJEcr. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. капа ави Ultra Rapid 
е ate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... 1/25 sec. 1/40 sec. 1/75 sec. | 1/100 sec. 1/125 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy | 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies : 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/15 ., 1/2b . 1/45 , 1/60 , 1/15 
Ordinary landscapes, open river scenery, » 

figure studies in the open, light buildings, 

wet street scenes, etc. ... ... . бэ 1/8 T 1/12 T 1/25 э 1/80 Уз 1/40 ЕЯ 


Landscapes іп fog or mist, or with strong 


foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 1/5 T 1/8 TO 1/15 ” 1/20 ,» 1/25 e 


Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 


of picture. .. ° 44. ooe 1/3 99 1/5 э 1/6 » 1/8 و9‎ 1/10 Т 


Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 


too much shut in by buildings ... Е 4 secs. | i 1/2 1/3 

Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 2 dii / " / 9» 1/4 5 
roundings, big window, and white 
reflector е t 5 3 & secs. | 2 secs. | 1} seos. 1 57 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates ana Aims on the market. They have been divided inte groups which 
approximately indicate the speeas referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be piven on application, 


Ultra Rapid Plates. ҚАТАН; gun Rapid. Marion, Instantaneous. EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso BARNET, Medium. 
ARWICK arpress. so 4 atte-tsround. Medi 
BARNET, 55252 а WELLINGTON, ‘Xtra Speedy. MAWSON, Fel'xi, ENSIGN, Film. | | ILFORD. Сое 
СарЕтт, Royal S-andard. » Press. " Ortho B, ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. . Empress. 
А Special Ex. Rapid. WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome Pacet. ХХХХХ. | » ” rtho. MARION, Portrait. 
CRITERI on, Extra Special and Panchromatic + us Rapid, IMPERIAL, Qrthocbrome Э.К. = dscape. 
Rapid. » Yara. е T overeign. Pacet, XXX. 
EIS: Special Ultra Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. RAJAR, Special Rapid. : N.F. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ермлкоѕ’ Comet. BARNET, Extra Rapid. Vipex, Special Rapid. | Kopak, N.C. Film. 
П.ғоко, Monarch » Ortho. WARWICK, Special Rapid. » Pr-mo Film Pack. Ordinary Plates. 
Panchtomati& Cavett, Royal Standard WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- Коро. Plate. Azra lo 
ji r : speedy Lumiere, Ortho, А, B, and C i AE 
Versatile, Most Rapid. Extra Rapid. pe , СТЕНО, 4, у . BARNET. Ordi 
$ en R WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and ilm. ; Urdınary. 
” enith. " oyal Standard Alloch d Pi h M d El : CRITERION Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Ortho. ochrome and Pinachrome p "о ectric. | ОЬ, 
» Orthochrome S.S. Criterion, Extra Rapil. | Bathed. ae о rec Rapid. Epwarps Medium 4 
ітд U на Rapid, a. Tsa Extra Rapid Toe ivrono, Ordinary 
LUMIERE, Sen dh EASTMAN, е Rapid. Rapid Plates. WaRwicié- lustantaneous: ІНГЕН A : 
өй lole . rtho. И ` : UMIER И : 
Marion, Supreme EDWARDS, Snavshot Iso Barnet. Film ares rums MARION. Ordinary т 
P 5. ILFORD Pind Cnromatic. CADETT, Royal Бапа Rapid RATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. Mawson, Castle. 
Mawson, Celeritas. РА pecial Rapid - Proiessional. Pacet. XX. 
Ж Gladiator. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. Creron. Roll Film. Medium Plates. AJAR, Ordinary. 
Pacer, Swit and Ex. Special Leto, Phoenix. = Flat Film. AGFA. Chromo. : Warwick, Ordinary. 
» Panchromatic LUMIERE, Blue Label. Eastman, Rapid.  . » Chromo-Isolar WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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FROM the 
point of view 
of the true 

| artist, the pre- 
paration of a 
| picture for 
public or pri- 
vate inspection 
is complete when the picture itself is finished. The 
question of its surround is a matter for after-considera- 
tion only. Many photographers argue that the picture 
may be greatly helped by the choice of suitable 
mounting papers. While this is only partly true, it is 
undoubtedly a fact that the good qualities of a picture 
may be entirely ruined by an unsuitable mount. 

The popularity of the many-tinted multiple mount has 
been entirely of recent years. When first photographs 
on paper were exhibited, they were placed on plain white 
or cream mounts, and, whatever one may have to say 
nowadays regarding the pictures themselves, there is no 
doubt that the original taste shown in mounting these 
monochrome productions of the camera was very nearlv 
the right one. All artistic productions pass through 
similar phases in their progress towards perfection or 
extinction, beginning always with directness and sim- 
plicity, and becoming more complex as greater skill in 
technique is achieved, in which case the original force- 
fulness is generally lost. This stage is then followed 
by a period of stagnation, which awaits either fresh 
developments in a new direction, a return to the original 
simplicitv, or a final decadence and oblivion. 


oi 


The Print. 

Although pictorial photography may, in many 
people’s eves, be but a minor modern development in 
artistic expression, when compared with the greater 
works of the arts of the ages, it has, nevertheless, 
managed to develop in its own short life a complete 
cycle of events comparable to the evolution of painting. 

Everything, in fact, points to a development along 
the lines of simplicity and directness, and, without wish- 
ing to discuss the entirely misunderstood subject of 
straight versus controlled photography, suffice it to say 
the star of the “straight ” photographer is again in the 
ascendant. But the product of to-day which is 
heralded as straight photography possesses the advan- 
tage that it can embody (and, if necessary, conceal) the 
experiences of half a century. 

The modern photographic print, therefore, is rapidly 
attaining its true position in the scheme of things as a 
work of art, conveying, as it so frequently does, the 
point of view of an artist who is incidentally profiting 
bv six decades of technical research. 
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THE PRINT, THE MOUNT, Л 
— АМ THE FRAME. 


^ Some Points for the Amateur and Professional Photographer in 
securing the Most Pleasing Results for Portfolio or Exhibition. 


Even as a modern pictorial photograph evinces this 
tendency to become more and more direct and outspoken 
in its methods (apart from all question of process), sa 
the question of mounts steadily shows a tendency to- 
wards greater simplification. In fact, the true function, 
of the mount in regard to the complete, finished picture 
is only beginning to be realised, and the attitude of the 
artist, as mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, will be found to be very nearly correct—namely, 
that the picture should be capable of standing alone on 
its own merits, without any extraneous assistance. 


The Mount. 

It may be taken as an axiom: the less attractive the. 
mount the more attractive the print. For this reason 
a plain white or very pale cream mount has much ta 
commend it. Provided the correct tint is used (and 
" white " mounts may be said to range from dead-white 
with a blue tinge to a decided cream colour), it only 
needs a few trials to adequately demonstrate the eminent 
suitability of the plain white mount for portfolio and 
exhibition prints. It is as well, however, to use a 
secondary white or cream tint as an immediate surround 
for the print, and even a third, in the shape of a very 
narrow line, will not come amiss; but the total effect 
should be that of a plain, light mount. The gradations 
in tone achieved by the surrounding tints should be felt 
more than seen. 

A simple way of dealing with the surrounds in a mono- 
tone multiple mount is to use the back of the mounting. 
paper for the first mount, the front of the paper for the. 
second mount, and the front of the paper cut at a 
different angle for the remaining mount. It will usually 
be found that in most mounting papers, unless of ех-. 
ceptionally smooth surface, there is a vertical and a. 
horizontal grain or texture, which produces a slight 
difference in shade or tone, according to the direction, 
in which the light strikes it. By cutting the paper 
therefore at different angles slightly varied effects can 
be achieved. 

A striking example of the success of the white mount 
for exhibition photographs was provided recently at 
the Scottish National Salon at Paisley. Here, as already 
mentioned in the pages of THE AMATEUR Рното-. 
GRAPHER, an entire exhibition of great merit, and one. 
representing practically the work of Scotsmen all over: 
the kingdom, was rendered peculiarly attractive bv the. 
fact that it was a “white” Salon; that is to say, with. 
but few exceptions, the mounts of the pictures were 
light toned or white, and the decorations of the room 
were in character. The total effect was remarkably 
good, and demonstrated the entire suitability of the idea. 
Moreover, every picture in the show gained immensely 
bv its isolation on a light mount. The dark-toned pic- 
tures looked richer and stronger, and the high-key pic- 
tures retained their delicacy unimpaired. In fact, the 
white mount—as we have frequently advocated in THE 
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A. P.—is the only mount that can be said to suit prac- 
tically every good pictorial photograph and emphasise 
its outstanding virtues. 

The Frame. . 

This question of the advantage of the light-toned 
mount for pictorial photographs, and the return to sim- 
plicity of treatment in the presentation of the exhibition 
print, is worthy the attention of all serious workers, and 
a few experiments made with either the worker’s own 
prints or with reproductions cut from the pages of THE 
A. P. anp Р. N. will speedily demonstrate the correct- 
ness of the method. 

To carry the scheme further still, a thin, white frame 
may be used, so that absolutely nothing interferes with 
the attention being concentrated on the print. The 


MEASURING STOPS - 


Special to "The A. P. and P. N.” 2 


LACE two coins of the same size side by side, an inch 
P or so apart, and hold over one of them an ordinary 

reading-glass, or if that be not at hand, use the front 
or back half of a R.R. or similar lens, and compare the 
apparent sizes of the two coins. That seen through the lens 
will appear to be larger than the other one; in other words, 
the convex lens has given us a magnified image. The 
accompanying diagram, fig. 1, may give us some rough idea 
how this happens. The thick line CC represents the coin 
seen edgeways or in section. Light passing from C is 
refracted into the eye along DE, so that the eye sees the 
part C as though it were at F. Thus we get a magnified 
coin, FF. Thus the stop in the middle of our R.R. lens, 
seen through the lens, appears larger than it really is. 

In this case the limiting rays DE DE entering the eye 
are obviously convergent. But supposing that the eye were 
placed a long way from the lens, fig. 2, then the limiting 
rays BA BA would be sensibly parallel, so that it would be 
immaterial whether we had a small stop with opening SS 
behind the lens or a larger stop with opening KK in front 
of the lens. Thus the efficiency of the stop SS might be 
measured by an external stop KK, admitting a parallel beam 
of light. We cannot in practice view the lens from such a 
desirable distance, but we can arrive at the same result in 
a very simple wav. The dotted line represents the axis of 
the lens, and BA BA are parallel to it. If, then, we so place 
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print, in fact, becomes isolated, and stands alone in a 
clear, blank space. The question of the white frame, 
however, ıs one that need not be too strongly insisted 
upon, as for certain purposes a thin black or brown 
moulding will serve as well as white as a final surround 
for the mount. But in any case the frame should be 
as plain and unobtrusive as the mount. The gain in 
presentment and enhancement of the prints will be 
obvious to everyone who applies the method. 

We have already dwelt at length on the subject of 
the standardisation of mounts and frames for exhibi- 
tion purposes, and in a previous article (see THE A. P. 
AND P. N. for February 27, 1911) strongly advocated 
the white mount and standardised frames for exhibition 


A SIMPLE METHOD. > 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


the eye that we are looking, AB, parallel to the axis, 7.e., 
perpendicular to the hood surface of the lens, we are looking 
along one edge of the parallel beam whose diameter we want 
to measure. But as we can only look along one of the two 
lines AB at the same moment, we have to fix one of them 
by the aid of a line on a bit of card and then measure from 
that line. ‘lake an ordinary large-size postcard bent into two 

ual parts across the narrow way; along each end make a 
i-2anch-wide crease parallel to the edge (see fig. 3). Cut 
away half of the wider part, leaving us a piece like A, which 
is shown resting on the $-inch folded strip. Ап inch from 
the edge of B draw a thin straight ink line, mm, perpen- 
dicular to the crease line. Then along this edge draw a scale 
showing tenths of an inch, with a fine dot just midwav 
between the tenth-inch lines. In case this does not show 
sufficiently clearly, І give a small bit of this scale, showing 
half an inch on an exaggerated degree (fig. 4). 

In fig. 5 we see how this little bit of homely apparatus is 
used. The user is seated behind a table covered bv a shect 
of white paper, facing a window receiving good sky light. 
The lens is held between the two hands, which also hold the 
two pieces of card, resting on the lens hood, arranged with 
the $-inch folded strip of B resting on the corresponding 
fold of 4. We now arrange the cut edge of pp (conveniently 
blackened) so that as we look along pp we see one edge of 
the stop. This card is firmly held in a fixed position while 
we slide the other card along until the eye, 
looking along mm, sees the other edge of 
the stop. (It need hardly be said that in 
making these observations we take opposite 
ends of à diameter of the stop opening.) It 
is now easy to read off on the tenth-inch 
scale the distance apart of the two lines 
mm and pp, 1.е., the effective diameter of 
the stop. 

By way of example, suppose we make out 
the effective diameter of the stop to be 8j 
divisions on our tenth-inch scale, f.e., 8.5 
tenths, and that the focal length is 5.4 
inches, t.e., 54 tenths. To get the F value 
of a stop we divide the focal length by its 
effective diameter. Thus we divide 54 by 
8.5, or, to get rid of decimal points for a 
moment, we divide 540 by 85, which gives 
us 6.35, etc., t.e., between F/6.3 and F/6.4. 
In actual practice it will make very little 
difference which figure we take, and as it 
is better to be on the moderate side, it would 
be as well to call it F/6.4. 

It will be seen that this is a quicker wav 
of dealing with the matter than that of using 
bromide paper inside the lens cap. But be 
it said that the slower way gives a per- 
manent record, and, if made with reason- 
able care, it gives a high degree of accuracy. 
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COMPLETE GUIDE 


LL roads lead again to the Royal Horticultural Hall at 

Westminster. The Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 

tion opens a month earlier than in the three previous years of its 

existence, but this is all to the good, so far as its success is con- 

cerned, for at the beginning of April it is still time for photo- 

graphers to make-their purchases for the season. The same 
thing cannot so well be said of the beginning of May. 

The exhibition opened on Friday, April 4th, and will con- 
tinue until next Saturday, the 12th. Those who are unfamiliar 
with London may like to know that the way to get to the Horti- 
cultural Hall is to take one of the several railways to Victoria, 
or a motor-bus to the same centre, or a tram from anywhere in 
South London. From Victoria Street the hall is reached by 
turning down Ashley Gardens, clgse to Westminster Cathedral, 
and making for Vincent Square; or from Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
by going down Rochester Row, the hall being reached on a turn- 
ing to the right. 

The number of firms represented this year is greater than pre- 
viously, and the separate exhibitors number nearly forty. Owing 
to the necessity of going to press with this issue a week before 
the exhibition actually opens, we have relied on information 
kindly supplied by the individual exhibitors in order to present a 


complete guide to the whole of the display. The reader cannot до. 


better than take these pages with him and follow their direction, 
as the notices of the exhibits have been arranged in the order in 
which they will be found in the hall, and in this way he will be 
sure of missing nothing of importance. The few cases in which 
we have been unable to gather precise information in advance as 
to a particular exhibit will be dealt with in our next issue. 

On entering the hall, the staircase to the left will lead to the 
rooms devoted to the meetings and exhibition of the Profes- 
sional Photographers’ Association. The fourth annual congress 
of this body is being held during exhibition week, and an attrac- 
tive programme of functions has been arranged. 

Two interesting stalls confront the visitor in the main build- 
ing. The one slightly to the right is that of 


WELLINGTON AND WARD, 

which occupies about twice the amount of space that it covered 
last year. The Wellington products, in the shape of their 
bromide and other papers and transparencies account for an 
interesting display, a special feature of which is a new paper in 
several grades, designed more particularly to catch the eye of 
the professional. The Wellington exposure disc for determining 
the exposure necessary at all times of the year, and under 
various conditions of light, will be explained to visitors during 
the week, as well as all the various details connected with the 
firm’s products. The Elstree firm is skilled from long practice 
. in exhibition display, and the artistic stall, with its many fine 
pictures, forms an excellent frontispiece to the show. 

Neighbouring it, towards the left of the entrance, is the stall of 


THE PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., LTD. 

It goes without saying that Paget colour photography is 
strongly in evidence. The opening of the exhibition coincides 
with the placing on the market of the materials for the new 
duplicating method, and the process, both as concerns the details 
of the screen manufacture and the manipulations required of the 
worker, is demonstrated. We referred in our last issue to the 
excellence of the results when the transparencies are projected 
on the screen, and a wider public than that which could attend 
the recent demonstration at the Royal Photographic Society will 
have the opportunity this week of inspecting what marks a great 
step forward in colour photography. The “Hydra” products of 
this firm also have not yet lost their novelty, and, in addition to 
these, there are to be seen enlargements on various surfaces of 
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TO THE STALLS. . 


Paget bromide and prints on the self-toning and gaslight papers. 
But it is the new colour process that will make this stall a special 
centre of interest. 

After noticing on the wall near the entrance some exhibits 
which are the work of Mr. H. Ward, of Leicester, and Miss 
Anson, of Croydon, the visitor will do well to disregard for 
the time being the stalls which are grouped in the centre of the 
building, and to pass round closely by the walls. 

KODAK, LIMITED, 

occupy the large raised recess to the left. This forms an exhibi- 
tion by itself. Everybody will be interested in its splendid 
collection of Continental portraits. It is not often that the 
choicest results of the studios of Berlin, Vienna, Prague, and 
other cities are brought before British eyes, and this representa. 
tive gallery, although professional, should not be passed over by 
the amateur. The exhibition of apparatus at the Kodak stand 
is arranged to catch the eye of both sections of the photographic 
public. For the amateur there is a whole range of Kodak and 
Brownie cameras, as well as such accessories as the Vest-Pocket 
Kodak enlarging camera, and the Brownie enlarger illuminator, 
recently noticed in these pages. For the professional there are 
new studio cameras, as well as studio furniture, backgrounds, 
and accessories. An item which will commend itself to the 
general attention is the new Eastman Home Portrait Outfit, 
which contains everything necessary for portraiture away from 
the studio ; and, along the same lines of requirement, is the new 
portable mercury vapour lamp, designed for the professional who 
has to work by artificial light in halls and private houses where 
only a low ampérage of current is obtainable, and where the 
ordinary arc lamp is out of the question. 

Next to the Kodak stall is the office of the exhibition secretary, 
Mr. A. C. Brookes, and beyond this the stall of 

A. THOSPANN. 
whose specialty is the Bentzin cameras. These include reflex, 
focal-plane, folding, tropical, and studio patterns. The Bentzin 
folding reflex camera is specially worthy of attention bv every 
visitor. 

Further on along the aisle 

А. B. HITOHINS AND CO., 

who make a speciality of their new paper process for printing 
from autochromes and other screen plates, exhibit many 
examples of their beautiful work. We have on more than one 
occasion referred to this process, which preserves the gradation 
of tone and colour in a marked degree, and enables duplicate 
prints to be made up to any extent desired. There are other 
devices at this stall which will interest the colour worker, and 
we understand that during the exhibition week the firm will give 
demonstrations of colour portraiture at their studio in Vernon 
Place, Southampton Row. 

That there is “money in photography” no one will doubt 

after seeing the exhibit which follows next, of 

JOHNSON, MATTHEY AND CO., LTD. 

It consists of the salts of the precious metals which are in 
general use in photography. These include chloride of gold, 
nitrate of silver, and potassium chloroplatinite. An interesting 
inclusion, though rather out of the way for most photographers, 
is the salt, namely, barium-platino-cyanide, which is used in the 
manufacture of the fluorescent screens in order to render visible 
or to intensify what X-ray exposures reveal. 

The visitor will next arrive at the stall of 

SANGER SHEPHERD AND CO., LTD. 
The name of this firm, of course, spells “Colour Photography,” 
and the chief prominence is given to the apparatus and materials 
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for producing transparencies and paper prints by the Sanger 
Shepherd colour photography process. Screen-plate processes 
are also represented, and, in addition to the colour section, there 
is a considerable amount of scientific apparatus, including a 
meter for accurately measuring the density of a negative, and 
showing by direct inspection the actual exposure required in 
bromide printing and enlarging, as well as in gaslight and other 
printing. Then there is a plate-speed tester, with example tests 
on various plates, from slow to ullra-rapid; a prism density 
comparator, light filters, sensitometers galore, diffraction grat- 
ings, and, in fact, every kind of instrument which appeals to the 
highly technical photographer. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
occupies its old corner, and is to the fore, as usual, with an 
excellent display of carbon work. The occasional demonstra- 
tions of the carbon process at this stall formed one of the most 
interesting features of last year's exhibition, and the experiment 
is being repeated on the present occasion. The finished work 
includes a show-case containing coloured ivory miniatures with 
or without basis, photo-ceramics, and other artistic work. in 
which the photographer and the brush-worker join hands. There 
is also a good selection of single and double transfer prints, 
illustrating the many varieties of tint and process which the 
Autotype carbon process is capable of yielding. 
Next to this is the display of 
MARION AND CO. 

Marion's stall is another which contrives to hold the balance 
evenly between the professional and the amateur. The exhibit of 
chief interest to the latter is the range of Soho reflexes. Various 
models incorporating the reversing hood are on view, as also are 
cameras fitted. with the new Metron folding focusser. Here, as 
at other stalls, it is not considered sufficient merely to show the 
instrument, but examples of work actually done by its means 
figure plentifully. Of more strictly professional interest are the 
* Northlight" studio and printing lamps, a new studio camera 
bearing the name of Excelsior de Luxe, the arc-lamp enlarger, 
and studio furniture and fittings. Both professionals and 
amateurs, however, can be interested in the improved sectional 
print washer. We are glad to see the steady manner in which 
this fine old firm keeps ahead of the times, and in our next issue 
will refer at greater length to the splendid new premises in Soho 
Square into which they have recently moved. 

Beyond Marion's will be found the stall of 


HAZELL, WATSON, AND VINEY, LD., 
the proprietors of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC News. Опсе again this stall strikes an effective note 
with its decoration, and copies of this journal, as well as other 
photographic publications of the firm, are in evidence. 


THE LETO PHOTO MATERIALS CO., LTD., 

comes next with a special display of photographs on Seltona 
paper, made from negatives on Edwards's Iso and Leto plates. 
The full range of the Leto manufactures, indeed, is represented 
here, including what will be already known to our readers under 
the name of Boardoid photography. The new Leto colour screens 
are specially deserving of attention, and, used in conjunction 
with the Edwards' iso. plates, should provide a very perfect 
combination. Particulars of the new ultra-rapid Leto plate, to 
which we have already referred as a production of the highest 
speed and perfection in coating, should also be asked for at this 
well designed and handsomely appointed stand. 

At the end of the aisle is the oak-inlaid booth of 

ANSCO, LIMITED. 

This is a simplified exhibit, but it 15 all the better on that 
account. One cannot help thinking that some of the stalls 
confuse the attention with too many objects of display. The 
Ansco exhibit is confined to a large display of portraits on Cyko 
paper in the professional grades. The extreme beauty of the 
effects obtainable with this paper needs no elaboration from us. 
The new exhibit is even largcr and more attractive than that of 
last year. The Cyko printing machine and the Ansco de Luxe 
studio outfit and background carrier are also on view, and the 
stall as a whole is one of the most distinctive as well as dainty 
in the exhibition, having an interest bv no means confined to the 
professional photographer. 

On the wall space beneath the orchestra is an exhibit of repro- 
ductions from autochromes of a kind likely to prove of special 
interest to professionals. This is shown by the M.S.S. Press, 
ltd.. and includes reproductions from oil-paintings and water- 
colour drawings, as well as colour renderings of miniatures, 
enamels, and jewellery. In the south-west corner is the stall of 


THE ADHESIVE DRY-MOUNTING CO., 
and although the process of dry-mounting is now familiar to 
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every photographer, the process as it 1s carried out by the skilled 
demonstrators at this stall never loses its fascination. 

The visitor 1s now in the part of the exhibition consecrated to 
refreshments, and he will do well to fortify himself before pro- 
ceeding to examine the full and interesting exhibits which are 
grouped in the middle of the hall. Opposite the place of refresh- 
ment is the stall of 

R. AND J. BECK, LTD., 

which is one of the most educational in the exhibition. The set 
of optical experiments which Messrs. Beck are showing, to 
demonstrate the various defects from which lenses sometimes 
suffer and the points which the optician has to study in order 
to produce a perfect lens, will do more for the casual observer 
than the perusal of a learned treatise. The photographic lens- 
testing bench, which was an interesting feature of the exhibit 
last year, makes a reappearance, and a new item is the display 
of various colour plates under the microscope and micro- 
spectroscope. 

For refinements in papers the stall of 


GEVAERT, LIMITED, 

immediately opposite the preceding, must be seen by every 
amateur. The chief novelty is the recently introduced paper, 
known as “Etral”—a paper which is handled, stored, and 
printed in just the same way as platinum—making a noteworthy 
addition to the printing media at the worker's disposal. Other 
features are the self-toning paper, a gelatine silver-chloride print- 
out paper, and a gravure paper for obtaining photogravure 
effects by a method which is simplicity itself. The papers of the 
Gevaert house have established themselves all over the photo- 
graphic world, and to praise them is a work of supererogation. 

To the visitor's left are the two stalls of 

W. BUTCHER AND SONS, LTD., 

one of them devoted to cameras, and the other to optical lanterns 
and cinematographs. The cameras range from the miniature 
Carbines up to the Pressman Reflex, and a new piece of apparatus 
is the Klimax film-tank, designed to facilitate the development 
of flat films and film.packs. Demonstrations with this and also 
with the passe-partout binding machine and the daylight 
developing tank, and the various patterns of enlargers and easels 
make this stall particularly interesting. On its neighbour are 
optical lanterns, ranging from something costing under a 
sovereign to the large apparatus for use in theatres. The 
development of home cinematography finds an exemplification 
at this stall in the shape of the Empire Home Cinematograph. 

Further on is the exhibit of 

THE PLATINOTYPE COMPANY. 

The Platinotype people are seasoned demonstrators at photo- 
graphic exhibitions, and although there is nothing particularly 
novel about their stall on this occasion, the frequent demonstra- 
tions of their beautiful process will always attract an interested 
little company. The newest thing on exhibition here is the 
recently introduced rough and smooth ivory black platinotype 
paper. In addition to this there is the usual variety of surfaces 
and thicknesses to show to those unfamiliar with platinotype 
the responsiveness and subtlety of this medium. The pictures 
in platinotype are a sufficient decoration for any stall, and a 
large number of specimen prints are on view, bringing out the 
qualities of the paper in its various grades. The mercury vapour 
lamp is in operation, and demonstrations are given by the firm's 
representatives. 

The basin of gold-chloride is again a dazzling feature of the 


opposite stall of JOHNSON AND SONS. 

Whether or not these crystals are intended to have a hypnotic 
effect upon the beholder, they are calculated to turn the attention 
to P.O.P. toned with gold-chloride, just as the other beautiful 
exhibit of potassium chloroplatinite calls to mind the rich effect 
of platinum toning. Altogether, the gold, silver, and platinum 
salts exhibited at this stall are estimated to have a value of well 
over £1,000. Опе new exhibit of silver-nitrate, the salt upon 
which photography is still mainly dependent, shows the crystals 
lighted in such a manner as to bring out their wonderful form 
and purity. The attention will also be attracted by the exhibition 
of some of Mrs. С. A. Barton's pictures, developed with © Azol,” 
and the prints treated with sepia toner. The Johnson stall is 
photographic chemistry made beautiful. 

Next to this will be found the stall of 

THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., LTD. 
which contains the products, both plates and papers, known 
under the trade name of *Criterion." Attention should be drawn 
to the framed specimens in all processes, including bromoil, as 
well as to the specimen negatives and lantern plates. The 
“Nonstress ” gaslight and bromide papers and the self-toning 
P.O.P. should also be mentioned. 
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In the next block is the stall of 


' ELLIOTT AND SON, LTD., 
who have given the word “ Barnet” a photographic signification 
in addition to its topographical one. The Barnet products—in 
particular the bromide and gaslight papers, which figure in a 
representative display—are too well known to need detailed 
description. The winning pictures in the 1912 competition are 
also to be found at this stall, as well as some specially finished 
enlargement work, having its main interest for the professional. 
The "Self-Screen Ortho.” is the plate most in evidence. 
At the stall of 
ROSS, LIMITED, 

there 1s a good show of the firm’s lenses, first among them being 
the convertible lenses, singles and doublets; also a wide-angle 
anastigmat for architectural work, and cinematograph lenses, 
both tor taking and projecting the moving picture. In addition 
to this specialised optical exhibit at least three forms of reflex 
are on view, and also the roll-film and plate camera which was 
described in THE A. P. Empire Number. Those who recall the 
pleasant visit paid to the Ross works at Clapham on the occasion 
of last year's exhibition will seek out this stall with interest. 

Next to this is the stall of the Kingsway house of 

GRIFFIN'S. 

Several little novelties figure at Griffin's stall. Perhaps the 
most interesting of them is an exposure attachment which, on 
being fitted to a camera, gives the photographer a chance to 
include himself in a group, or to figure in his own landscape, 
or to make a self-portrait without being cumbered with rubber 
tubing or string and fuse. The "Effwee," as it is called, is 
exhibited in various patterns, to work with different shutters. 
After winding up the attachment and connecting it with the 
shutter release, and arranging speed and diaphragm, you turn 
on a switch, whereupon a little clockwork motor commences to 
act, and the exposure takes place about a quarter of a minute 
later, thus giving the operator time to pose himself. Another 
novelty is a fluflless blotting fabric, which is stated to be three 
times as absorbent as the best blotting-paper. A handy little 
thing, too, is a dry-mounting iron, the handle being made of 
heat-resisting material, and thus possessing an advantage over 
the old wooden handle, with its tendency to be over-heated. <A 
new pattern of the * Flashette" lamp and new sizes of the now 
familiar * Autoflow ” dish are to be found at this stall; and the 
pictorial photographs by Mr. A. H. Blake should not be over- 
looked. 

On the other side of the aisle 

NEWMAN AND GUARDIA, LTD., 

are showing with all the pride of fond parents the latest addition 
to the “Baby Sibyl” family, in the shape of the new roll-film 
model of that dainty production. The plate model “ Baby Sibyl,” 
of course, has not had its nose put out by the new arrival, and 
the roll-film models of the ordinary “Sibyls” are also well in 
evidence. The discerning exhibition frequenter has learned to 
look for this stall as the depository of the daintiest things in 
camera production. The “N. and G.” reflex also makes a good 
show. 

Backing upon this stall is that of 

A. AND M. ZIMMERMANN, 
and here again the various chemical preparations sold under 
the trade name of “Satrap” make up an interesting display. 
The “Assur” colours for applying on prints and enlargements 
are a special feature, and the technique of application, which 
appears simple and easy enough, 15 demonstrated. Опе of the 
pamphlets obtainable at this stall is a reprint of the recent 
article in this journal by Mr. Mudie-Draper on *Pvro.soda as a 
Developer,” in which Schering’s pyro—a speciality of this firm— 
is recommended for the stock solution. 
HOUGHTON'S, LTD. 

Without reflecting invidiously upon other stalls, it is to be 
regretted that, apart altogether from the articles exhibited, the 
construction and arrangement of the stall itself so often falls 
into conventional lines. Many an opportunity for effective 
display is thus lost sight of. This glancing criticism, however, 
does not apply to soine of the stalls in the exhibition, and to none 
less than Houghton's, which in its way is an almost audacious 
bit of advertising. The prominent feature that it made in last 
vear’s exhibition will be remembered, and on the present occa- 
sion it occupies the same position and space, and has a similar 
arrangement, the most striking features of which are the pillars 
supporting the canopy. These pillars take the form of mammoth 
spools of “Ensign” film, and account for a very bold effect 
indeed. The window in the rear is suggestive of a self-contained 
shop, and under the well-designed roof both amateur and pro- 
fessional find themselves separately catered for. Regular 
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demonstrations are being given at this stall of two new products, 
both the invention of Mr. Winthrop Somerville. The name of 
the опе is “Snow-heart” and that of the other “Snow-drift,” 
and, although this poetic nomenclature would scarcely suggest it, 
the first is a hvpo-eliminator and the second a new sepia-toner 
for bromides. Of the cameras to be seen at this stand the little 
" Ensignette " takes first place in the popular estimation, and 
this year it appears in two sizes, and also, in some cases, fitted 
with first-class anastigmat lenses and focussing adjustments. 
The * Ensignette Junior " is a new-comer at this year's exhibition, 
and has, as our readers know, a wooden instead of a metal body. 
The newest thing in the “folding Ensign" list is called the “34 
by 34a flush-back Ensign,” a neat camera for roll-film. The 
Ensign reflex is also, of course, on display. 
Iinmediately opposite is the large stall of 
WRATTEN AND WAINWRIGHT, LTD., 
who, although showing no special novelty, are exhibiting the full 
range of their colour filters, including new fittings and 
accessories, and pains have also been taken to get together from 
customers a large number of comparative examples of work, in 
black and white and in colours, done with the Wratten materials. 
These carry their own lesson in orthochromatics, and іп 
scientific and technical photography generally. 
THE WATKINS METER COMPANY 
has a small stall in this neighbourhood at which all the various 
exposure meters, including the stop-watch meters, are on view, 
as well as daylight time-tanks for plates, a dark.room clock, 
time thermometers, and all the other devices with which Mr. 
Watkins's ingenuity has helped to make photography fool-proof. 
Many will be glad to have the opportunity of meeting Mr. 
Watkins himself, who, we are informed, will be at the stall for 
a part of the week. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME AND CO. 
have a topical exhibit in the shape of some bird's-eye views of 
incidents of the Balkan War, including the first photographic 
views of war from a warplane, taken by a newspaper representa- 
tive at the front, and developed on the spot with “Tabloid " 
chemicals. These chemicals form an attractive feature of the 
stand, as do also some examples of lantern slide work, shown 
in cases which are so constructed as to allow the light from 
above to shine through a row of slides suspended at an angle. 
The toned slides and prints and the stained enlargements 
sufficiently show that photography can no longer be called a 
grey art. 
THE A-KLA COMPANY 

has something new in the shape of a daylight loading slide for 
flat films. It is quite small, occupying no more space than a 
single metal dark slide, and the envelopes which contain the 
film are so compact that half a dozen—that 1s to say, a dozen 
exposures—can be carried in less space than half an inch. This, 
together with daylight-loading slides for plates, and a good display 
of pocket cameras, makes this stall a perfect area of temptation 
for tourists, especially for those who eschew a bulky outfit. 


A mammoth in the way of lenses, and perhaps the most sensa- 

tional thing in the exhibition, is to be found at the stall of 
J. H. DALLMEYER, LTD. 

This is an immense lens of 11 inches glass diameter, designed 
for full-size portraiture with short exposures. Its weight is not 
far short of that of an adult human being, and its price is over 
£200. The lens, which has been turned out at the Willesden 
factory, is said to be the largest of its kind ever made, at all 
events in the United Kingdom. It works at F/4, and the mount 
is designed in the same way as in all portrait lenses, so that by 
rotating a portion of the lens soft effects instead of critically 
sharp ones may be obtained. Another remarkable exhibit is a 
cinematograph taking lens, working at F/r.9, the fastest lens 
regularly made for any class of work in the world. This was 
reviewed recently in this journal. Тһе ordinary Dallmeyer 
lenses, of course, are well in evidence, including those of tele- 
photo construction, one of which latter is a fixed-focus rapid 
lens, designed for small cameras and for cinematograph work. 
Another exhibit seen for the first time is the Dallmeyer flap 
shutter, in sizes ranging from 24 to 6 inches. 

The reader will understand that the foregoing is only a 
preliminary survey, and that further notes upon this compre- 
hensive exhibition will appear in our next issue. 


ASK FOR SPECIMEN COPIES AND LISTS or 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Books at THE “A, P.” STALL 
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AT THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, APRIL 7.12. 


HE Congress of Professional Photographers opens on 

Monday with a presidential address from Mr. R. N. Speaight, 
in which is to be incorporated a lecture on “ Modern Portraiture.” 
On Tuesday the annual general meeting in the afternoon is to 
be followed at night by a lecture by Mr. Edgar Clifton on 
“Photographic Lenses, their Qualities and Defects.” Оп the 
afternoon of Wednesday the members of the Congress are to 
visit the works of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, and 
in the evening Mr. T. K. Grant is to lecture on “Тһе Autochrome 
Plate and its Applications.” On Thursday afternoon business 
matters affecting the profession are to be discussed, and after 
this the members gather for dinner at Frascati's. A visit of 
considerable interest is to be paid on Friday afternoon, when 
the members have an invitation to the studios and works of the 
Barker Motion Photography Co. at Ealing; and the function 
which will round off a very full week will be a lecture in the 
evening by Mr. A. J. Newton on "Orthochromatic Photography 
and its Applications to Professional Work." The incoming 
president, Mr. Alfred Ellis, is also to be inducted. 

In the upper rooms at the Horticultural Hall an exhibition 
of the work of members of the Professional Photographers' 
Association is arranged, and an element of special interest is 
given to this display by the fact that a gold medal is offered for 
the best exhibit, which is awarded according to the vote of 
members of the Congress. Among the exhibitors we notice such 
names as Marcus Adams, Graystone Bird, Foster Brigham, Miss 
Lena Connell, Percy Lankester, F. B. Moffat, and R. N. Speaight. 
In the smaller room there is also a collection ot foreign pro- 
fessional work. 

The Society of Colour Photographers is also holding its exhibi- 
tion this year at the Horticultural Hall during Congress week. 


There are between sixty and seventy exhibits, divided into prints. 


and transparencies, the latter chiefly from autochrome plates, 
although the Dufay and other products also have a showing. 
Among the exhibitors of prints we notice Miss Agnes Warburg 
and Mr. E. T. Butler, while a number of examples in the “ poly- 
chromide" process, printed by the Hamburger method, and 
issuing from the Dover Street Studios, are in evidence. Among 
the transparencies are examples of the work of Miss Helen M. 
Murdoch and Mr. A. E. Morton, and the society has been fortu- 
nate in securing a special loan collection by members of the 
Vienna Photo Club, whose skill in colour work has been amply 
recognised in British photographic circles on previous occasions. 
We shall be able to deal more adequately with this exhibition 


in our next issue. 
64 99 
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ENLARGEMENTS ON PLAIN PAPER. 


Еа on plain paper аге generally more accept- 
able to the colourist than pictures on bromide. Although 
artists have gotten over the one-time difficulty of manipulation 
on an emulsion film, still very beautiful effects are secured on 
ordinary surface paper—the only drawback is in the line of 
photographic practice; that is, a plain surface print is not as 
sensitive, and so demands greater exposure; but since the intro- 
duction of modern powerful actinic illuminants the comparative 
want of sensitiveness is not so serious an objection as formerly. 
There are a few methods, however, which make the plain sur- 
face more sensitive. The following will be found to work 
admirably with electric light illumination : — 

(1) Mix 300 gr. of ordinary starch with 16 oz. of distilled 
water; mix the starch first to a cream, and then stir in hot water 
to the required amount. While still warm add 


(2) Rock candy or loaf sugar 
Tartaric acid 10 Er. 


(3) Spread with a sponge or camel brush the mixture of starch 
over the sheet of paper; with another sponge or brush, fine and 
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damp, regularise ог equalise the layer, removing ап excess of 
coating. | 

(4) Dry and keep the sheets free from dust and damp. 

(5) Sensitise as wanted, by means of a sponge, wad of cotton, 
or camel’s brush, free of metallic mounting, with a solution of 


Nittdté-of SIVE quen а oH аал ЫН 120 gr. 
Nitrate of uranium ....................................... 420 gr 
ifc e E 2 OZ. 


Blend the surface as before. 


: Dry, and expose about a minute 
with arc light as illuminant. 


Develop with 


oulpBuric + acid. ssim он as 20 dp. 
СЕРВЕРНОЕ ERROR en cased cavemen tds 4 Oz. 
Ferrous sulphate... oec eats 160 gr 
Tartare аса: SS xao apes ааа дыры атанды 8o gr 


The image develops rapidly. Fix in hypo 1 part, water 8 parts. 
—Bulletin of Photography. 


—————————— 
SOME MORE POINTS ABOUT HYPO. 


(1) Hypo kept in a dry place is likely to effloresce, i.e. the 
crystals lose some water, and they become coated with powder. 

(2) Hypo is sold in four forms, viz. large crystals, pea crystals, 
and granular crystals, and also as dry or anhydrous, i.e. without 
water of crystallisation. 

(3) The crystal form contains five molecules of water, 
Ха,5,0,5Н,0. 

(4) 248 parts of crystal form equal 158 parts dry. 

(5) The dry form does not dissolve so readily as the crystal 
form, but its smaller bulk is an advantage for the traveller. 

(6) Dissolving hypo in water to make a saturated solution 
causes the temperature to drop шо to 12 degrees. 

(7) Plates containing iodide of silver take longer to fix than 
those containing bromide of silver only. 

(8 Hypo, as solid or solution, should not be handled while 
other operations are being conducted, as a minute trace of hypo 
may cause serious defects in plates or prints. Crystals of hypo 
should not be left on the floor of the work-room to be crushed 
and disseminated as fine powder. | 

(9) Plates that have been hardened with formalin, etc., take 
longer to fix. Unevenly coated plates, insufficiently fixed, will 
yield detrimental patches. 

(о) An under-developed negative apparently loses more (in 
the fixing bath) than an over-developed one. 

(11) An average teacup holds just about 4 oz. of hypo crystals, 
i.e. just about the right quantity to put into a pint bottle, then 
filled up with tepid water. 

(12) To dissolve hypo quickly put it in a cone-shaped bag 
resting over the mouth of a jug, and slowly pour hot water 
through the crystals. 

(13) One pound of hypo dissolved in, say, a pint of hot water 
and diluted to make 32 oz., is a convenient way of making a 
$o per cent. solution. 

For plates, take equal parts of this stock solution and water. 
For papers take one part stock, two or three parts water. 

(14) For a 20 per cent, solution put 1 lb. hypo in a Winchester 
quart (80 oz.) bottle, and fill up with warm water. 

(15) An acid fixing bath tends to make the colour of a lantern 
slide rather cooler than that with plain hypo. 

(16) The acid fixing is an old idea revived, and advocated by 
Evrard in 1851. 

(17) The existence of hypo was known to Herschel in 1819, and 
advocated for fixing in 1839. 

(18) A freshly made solution of hypo should be allowed to be 
at rest for twenty-four hours, as a little sulphur is generally 
liberated, and this should be allowed to settle down and be 
removed by filtering or decanting. These sulphur particles in 
the fixing bath may give rise to dark spots. 

(19) Soda sulphite, also hypo, are both used in paper making 
as an antichlor. for “killing the bleach," i.e. neutralising the 
excess of chlorine. Thus a well-washed print dried between 
eae blotting paper may suffer harm in this little-suspected 

irection. 
SSS eS IE 


Entries for the Plymouth Photographic Society’s Exhibition 
(April 16 to 19) should reach the secretary, Mr. E. A. Preston, 


: 11, Edith Avenue, Plymouth, not later than to-morrow (Tues- 


day); those received after that day up to the 14th, will entail 
payment of double the ordinary entrance fee. А special feature 
in the loan collection will be the display of 180 landscape and 
portraiture autochromes, mostly whole-plates, the work of Mr. 
Walter Stoneman, of the firm of Heath and Stoneman, the well- 
known photographers of George Street, Plymouth. 
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HEATRICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 2.4727. 
e Special to “ The A. P. 8 P. М.” 

THE theatre looms larger than ever to-day. It is the one commercial enterprise that 
can nearly always get ninety-five per cent. of its advertising free. 

Gladstone once 
said, “Nothing but 
the Mint can make 
money without ad- 
vertisement," and 
nowhere is this 
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adage more appro- » үз“ | 

priate than in the see el FT| 

theatre business— 4443-24 

in по form of ай- E | m TORIS 

vertising is photography more essential. | Peace ad id DELE 
| 


There аге, roughly, two points of view 
regarding the theatre. The first, that of 
the super-critics, usually flat-footed re- 
formers with great souls, who go up and 
down the country beating the air, and 
clamouring for Ibsen, the National 
Theatre, and the Repertory Movement. 
_ They are all "dead heads" to a man, so 
they can be counted out. 

The ‘second point of view is that of the 
normal citizen, who frankly places the 
theatre in a secondary position in the scale 
of amusement to a good dinner. He 
doesn't want to pay ten shillings and six- 
pence to have his mind manicured by a 
high-brow dramatist, he wants to fill in 
the more or less boring interval between 
dinner and supper as pleasantly as may be. 

But it is to the normal citizeness, how- 
ever, that the theatre must appeal, for only 
a few men voluntarily face the discomforts 
of theatre going. It is the women who 
drag their men from their cigars, and 
hustle them out on damp, unpleasant 
nights to sit out plays they don't want to 
see. It is the women, too, who decide 
at which theatre the comforts of their 
male victims are to be sacrificed; and 
therefore it is to the women that theatrical 
advertising must be addressed. 

By advertising I don't mean the usually 
naive efforts in posters and newspaper 
announcements put forth by the theatres, 
so much as the pictures of the plays and 
players so industriously thrust before the 
readers of the illustrated papers. 

In America, where they are more facile | 1 | 
in the art of announcement, no magazine | اد‎ ” P 2% 
of any standing would pay for theatre | - | аф 
photographs, and, incidentally, no theatre 
would dream of economising in the quan- 
tity and quality of photographs of their 
artists done at the expense of the manage- 
ment for the Press. 

The public want stage pictures in the | | Fie 
magazines, and some of the big sellers 54 жек а -, 7»22 47 
with circulations ranging near the million ч | | 43% LCS £» bot 
mark, are printing more portraits of 
actresses with each issue, and increasing 
their sales up to the limit where it ceases x | і | 
to be profitable to extend. мб. Да ld iaa савлах: ee (С ЖЕТ 

With gigantic circulations like these it A MIRROR PORTRAIT. (See page 342.) BY BASSANO. 
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is obvious that the value of the reproduction of a photo- 
graph of a play or actress can only be estimated in three 
figures of our money. 

For the power of "suggestion," coupled with 
curiosity, prompts certain people to decide to go and 
see a play when something they have read about it in- 
terests them. We have to read so much printed matter 
cach and every day of our lives, and we haven't time 
to read more than a small fraction of all that comes our 
way. Therefore it follows that the paragraph about a 
play or a plaver that is printed beneath an attractive 
photograph is the paragraph that people are going to 
read. 

If you read enough paragraphs about a certain play 
or artiste which are at all interesting, then sooner or 
later the box othce of the theatre that put out the para- 
graphs will be handling some of your hard-earned 
money ! 

In England the theatrical managers and the editors 
are still only fumbling with publicity problem, which 
their American cousins solved to the satisfaction of all 
concerned a decade ago. We have not yet reduced the 
matter to a science; in fact, the newspaper and maga- 
zine men are almost as vague about it as the theatrical 
folk themselves. 

Photographs for the Illustrated Papers. 

Some publications pay for every photograph they 
print. Others pay only for the theatrical photographs 
they reallv need, and refuse payment for the smaller and 
less important ones, which serve as "'fill-ups" for the 
back pages, while certain papers will not pay any- 
thing for any prints of theatrical interest. 

Certain papers rely chiefly upon the work of their 
own staff photographers, or contract to take a regular 
suppiy from a well-known firm of photographers. 

On the other hand, certain theatres have leased for 
various considerations the right to photograph their 
productions to photographic concerns, and, in. some 
cases, to the illustrations department of a newspaper. 
So you see that at present all is chaos and confusion. 
Recently a successful business man, with a proper 
respect for system, joined the ranks of theatrical 
managers, and about the first thing he did was to send 
a circular letter to the editors asking just how they would 
like to have photographs of his forthcoming production. 
Should he supply the pictures, or would they take their 
own? And the response he received revealed that amaz- 
ing lack of method or co-operation that could only exist 
in a nation that boasts of “muddling through some- 
how." 

The Kind of Photograph that Sells. 

The photographer who wants to do theatre work must 
be prepared to vary his tactics for almost every theatre 
and every paper. 

The only thing he must not vary is his conviction that 
his pictures are primarily intended for reproduction by 
the half-tone process. 

Each photograph must be “contrasty,” and bright, 
glossy, and, above all, effective. Each negative must 
be very carefullv gone over with pencil and knife, double 
chins retouched out of sight, evebrows arched and de- 
fined, eve lashes—long апа curly—must be added 
unstintinglv; feet—whether shod or not—made smaller, 
and the hair tidied up to a nicety. The theatre, so far 
as the dear public is concerned, exists in a great, big, 
beautiful world of make-believe, and we must all of us 
manfully strive to keep it ар. Realism is ruination, and 
the essence of art is the good old game of make-bclieve. 


^" 
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When posing your stage star or professional beauty, 
don’t think about her; be brave! and try to imagine the 
style of picture that would look well in the publication 
in which you hope it will appear, try and visualise the 
page of the periodical and the sort of composition that 
would look best upon it. 

Remember that the eyes of the sitter should appear 
large on the print, and it is better if she is depicted look- 
ing right out of the page at the reader—it is more com- 
pelling, more arrestive. 

A certain actress had a knack of expressing the pro- 
foundest despair by the tears-in-the-voice business, fol- 
lowed by about twenty-five seconds of “eloquent 
silence." Sitting well “down stage” and quite still, the 
audience saw a world of poignant suffering in her beauti- 
ful, wide-open eyes, staring blankly at fate. Nearly 
every man and woman in the theatre was busy choking 
down tears, and the show was a grand money-maker. 

I ventured to ask this actress what she was thinking 
of during her long silent anguish-act. 

“Оһ!” she answered, "It's my best chance to count 
the house.” 

Having a financial interest in the receipts, she busied 
herself with calculating the value of the stalls and circle, 
shedding tears of joy the while! 

Incidentally, it is worth while to take at least one 
nearly-full-face portrait with that counting-the-house 
look about the eyes, which is so effective on front pages 
and in the box-office. 

It is better to take too many negatives than too few, 
and if the number of prints is to be three or four dozen, 
then about one dozen negatives will be required. 


Hints re Prints. 

It is a short-sighted policy to send prints from the 
same negative to rival publications or even papers in 
the same class. Тһе editors and the public hate to see 
the same photograph about the same time in two or 
three publications. It doesn’t matter about a daily paper 
having the same photograph as a weekly printed on art 
paper, because the results will be so dissimilar that no 
one will grumble. 

It is not fair to the weeklies to let the dailies have 
a long start with prints of topical interest. The ideal 
is to allow for their various time handicaps, so that all 
the photographs are due to appear more or less simul- 
taneously. "Thus, for instance, for a production that is 
booked to open next May, the monthlies—and there are 
not more than half a dozen that matter—should have 
the photographs and particulars (typewritten) early in 
March, the weeklies about a fortnight before, and the 
dailies about three days before the opening date. 
Sunday papers are most susceptible to photographs on 
Tuesdays. 

The box-office value of the theatrical portrait is such 
that no trouble should be spared to give the papers what 
they want. I think, too, that the time is approaching 
when it will be politic for the theatre-man to present 
a separate and specially done photograph to each publi- 
cation for the paper’s own and exclusive use—free, 
gratis—and gladly! I believe that before long the 
papers will impose such conditions in return for the ex- 
cellent service rendered to the box-office. 

Altogether the outlook is not so bad for photo- 
graphers; their name under an attractive portrait is the 
best possible advertisement. 

Larger and better prints will be required—nothing less 
than 12 bv ro is worth bothering about—and I hope 
that more and better business will be done. 
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MISS GERTRUDE ROBINS. Bv ELWIN NEAME. 
Sec article on preceding pages. 
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Pictorial Professional Photography," page 341. 


See article “ 
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FURLEY AND JACK LEWIS. 
Bv 
FURLEY LEWIS, F.R.P.S. 


See article ` Pictorial Professional Photography," 
page 341. 
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AN INDOOR PORTRAIT (MISS LESLA SHELDON). By E. J. HUMPHERY. 
Taken with the New Platinotype Electric Portrait Lamp. See p. 327. 
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A Note on the Trend of Modern 
Work by Professionals. 


THE way in which modern professional portraiture has 
been influenced by pictorial amateur work 1s one of those 
things which is sometimes referred to vaguely, at others 
ignored, and yet again pooh-poohed, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the conversation and the persons engaged 
in it. We have no hesitation in saying that modern profes- 
-sionalism owes much to the stimulus and inspiration of the 
work produced by the progressive amateur with an outlook 
of individualistic character and the courage of his artistic 
beliefs. 

We remember hearing the remark, a good many years 
ago now, that the photographer and the artist should work 
together—the one supplying the craftsmanship and the other 
the artistic perception. For various, and perhaps fairly ob- 
vious, reasons, such a partnership arrangement could only 
be satisfactory very occasionally, only indeed when there 
was the closest sympathy existing between the collaborators. 
What has actually happened is much better, it is a grafting 
of the pictorial on to what was merely craftsmanship, it is 
the use of photographic methods to express artistic ideas, 
s the influx of a leaven of enthusiastic and well-directed 
effort. 

In the earliest days of the portrait studio many profes- 
sional workers were men who had had an art training, men , 
who were able to draw and paint, and who turned their 
abilities to рор because they believed in it as a 
means of money making, as well as a method of graphic 
art. When the dry plate had become an established fact, the 
methods were so simplified that scores of men, often failures 
іл other directions, were attracted to the business, as one 
which could be learned quickly and which yielded a fair 
income. 

Competition inevitably grew keener, prices were cut, work 
fell off in quality, and a public, no longer interested in that 
wonderfulness of the photograph which in the early days 
had been a powerful attraction, found little of interest in 
the professional’s productions, the best of which might be 
most charitably described as “academic” in character. Un- 
fortunately, the smaller provincial and suburban studios are 
pretty much the same to-day as they were twenty years ago, 
and in consequence afford little more than a precarious live- 
lihood to their proprietors. But of the best professional 
output of to-day it may safely be said that a great gulf 
divides it from most of that of twenty years ago. 

Practically all the illustrations in this issue of THE А. Р. 
are by professional workers. In no single instance is there a 
photographic “ accessory.” This one fact is worth noting. 
And it is the amateur who has shown how vastly superior 
is the simplicity and directness of such portraits to the irritat- 
ing complexity of the older fashioned painted background 
and accessory style. Nor has this been the result of accident, 
for in few situations is it possible to produce a portrait with 
more spotty effect than can be obtained in a sitting-room 
with a patterned wallpaper and numerous objects on the 
wall or scattered about on mantelshelf or side table. 

We have already suggested that the influx of a leaven 
of enthusiastic gnd well-directed effort has influenced the 
professional outlook, and one is reminded of this very 
forcibly when going over in one's mind the names of many 
who are from one point or another well-known professionals 
to-day. The Cadbys, Miss Winifred Prout, E. O. Hoppé, 
Furley Lewis, Elwin Neame, and Marcus Adams are a few of 
the names that occur to one at once, workers who have had 
no professional training of the stereotyped sort, but who in 
each case have by the individuality of their work created 
a special demand for it. Naturally, there are others who, THE NECKLACE. Bv Miss WiniFreD Prout. 
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though brought up to their craft, have developed their own 
style, and have succeeded by reason of a characteristic 
quality of work. 

The portraits of Crooke and Hollyer have always stood 
out from the ordinary run, and of the younger men we may 
instance C. Borup, whose unique interior groups were a 
feature of the R.P.S. show a couple of years ago. 

We have used the terms amateur and professional, and 
in some sense have employed them as being one the anti- 
thesis of the other. 

We have meant by amateur the worker who has worked 
for his own pleasure. The true meaning of the word is, of 
course, one who works for the love of the work. In this 
sense the professionals, who are turning out the best work 
to-day, are amateurs, and their pictures bear the stamp of 
having been produced by those whose heart is in their work. 
Commercial considerations cannot be overlooked, nor is it 
well that they should be, for they are an added stimulus. 
The ambitious worker nowadays is bent on the obtaining of 
not likeness merely, but of dignified treatment, or of fine 
decorative effect, or of the rendering of character. Look, for 
example, at the quiet, simple strength of Hollyer’s portrait 
of George Parlby, or at the decorative quality in Neame’s 
portrait of Miss Gertrude Robins in this issue. 

And when we write of rendering of character we do not 


The “ Popular Pressman " Camera. 


MONG the latest introductions by Messrs. W. Butcher and 

Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., is a new 
reflex camera that claims immediate attention for itself for many 
reasons. The name of this new camera is the “Popular Press- 
man," and although, as its name indicates, it is eminently suit- 
able for press photographers, its application for all other forms 
of photography is undoubted and obvious. . 

Among its outstanding points may be included efficiency, em- 
bodying all the essentials of a high-class reflex camera; small 
dimensions and light weight; reliability, as it includes a focal- 
plane shutter of exceptional merit and accuracy , and an anastig- 
mat lens (the Aldis-Butcher) working at F/4.5; and, finally, its 
remarkably low price. The complete outfit, with six dark slides, 
sells at Z9 15s. only. 

All readers of THE A. P. who have desired a reliable reflex 
camera at a moderate price will find their wishes gratified in 
Butcher's * Popular Pressman," and we do not know of another 
instrument at anything like the price which includes so many 
meritorious features. 

We have exhaustively tested this camera and can speak from 
experience of its many good qualities. We would particularly 
draw attention to the focal-plane shutter which is a feature of 
the reflex camera that should demand careful consideration 
from every purchaser. The “Popular Pressman” focal-plane 
shutter is so constructed that there is no extra movement neces- 
sary for altering the width of the slit, as three slits of definite 
sizes are permanently arranged in one long blind, and any aper- 
ture can be used at will by a slight alteration of a milled head. 
The speed can, if necessary, be increased by a tension button, 
and the entire movement is free from complications and 
extremely satisfactory. 

Special note must also be made of the Aldis-Butcher lens. 
The products of the Aldis firm are already sufficiently well known 
and appreciated by all photographers to need no special com- 
mendation from us; and in this new large-aperture anastigmat, 
specially made for Messrs. Butcher, Messrs. Aldis have produced 
a remarkably simple but highly efficient lens that is sure to 
achieve as great popularity as their other well-known series have 
already done. 

The “Popular Pressman ” is therefore well calculated to satisfy 
the most fastidious photographer, and our readers are advised 
to apply without delay for full illustrated particulars of the 
camera and explanatory booklet, which will be sent free on 
application to the above address. 


d EL LS ————— 


Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club.—At the annual meeting of the 
photographic section of the above society Mr. R. B. Domony, 
190, Park Avenue, Barrow-in-Furness, was elected honorarv 
secretary, in succession to Mr. J. Frankland, who was elected 
chairman, after twelve years! service as hon. sec. 
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mean merely individual character. A woman's portrait 
should be something more than indicative of that woman's 
characteristics; it should be indicative, or, at all events, sug- 
gestive, of the characteristics of the sex—in a word, it should 
be essentially feminine. 

This is not to be obtained by the inclusion of vases of 
flowers or fancy work; the touches must be more subtle. 
Bassano’s “ Mirror Portrait" has it, as has the portrait of 
Miss Gertrude Robins in marked degree. There is some- 
thing equally suggestive of childhood's curiosity and absorp- 
tion of interest in Marcus Adams’ “Goldfish,” and in Miss 
Winifred Prout’s “The Necklace." АП these are character 
studies, and it is exactly because they are more than mere 
records of the face and form of one particular individual 
that they are to be found reproduced in our pages. The cul- 
tured, educated classes to-day want something more than 
mere records, even pretty records, and these classes always 
have an imitative following, also with money to spend. 

The amateur worker led the way, in some cases because 
he ran no financial risk, and in others because he had the 
courage of his convictions. His work was the outcome of 
insight, he was free from the trammels of a stereotyped 
convention, and the freshness, the spontaneity of his produc- 
tions ensured their appreciation by thinking people, whether 
customers or сопігегев. R. R. 


HOME PORTRAITURE. 


A DEMONSTRATION AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


ч HE proper study of mankind is man,” to which question 

Mr. A. H. Lisett, demonstrating home portraiture before 
the Royal Photographic Society, gallantly added, “and even 
more so woman.” Тһе aim in portrait work, he said, was to get 
the ©” of the person represented. What kind of a camera 
should be used? Use the one you've got. His first camera was 
a second-hand one which cost him thirty shillings. He had a 
single landscape lens costing six shillings, and although he now 
possessed a reflex instrument, he did not think he did better 
work because of it. The ability to focus up to the last moment 
with the reflex was, of course, an advantage, particularly with 
children, who were such elusive models. The reflex, however, 
gave greater reliability with large-aperture lenses, because of 
their extremely shallow depth of field. 

As to backgrounds for home portraiture, he possessed four—a 
green, a light grey, a dark grey, and one with a little cloud 
effect. The main thing about the background was that it should 
be restful for the subject that was to be portrayed. It was well 
in beginning portraiture to make use of one sitter exclusively at 
first, and to expose her before each background, so as to dis- 
cover the suitability of background to type of complexion and 
colour of hair. i 

The larger the room the better. He showed, however, some 
pictures taken in a room measuring only seventeen feet by six- 
teen. As a rule, only one source of light should be used, but if 
there was a subsidiary source it should be small, and employed 
only to lighten the shadows. If the light was so strong that the 
flesh tint of the face could not be seen, it must be softened. 
His own plan was to push his dining-room table to the far side 
of the room, place a chair on it, and put newspapers over that. 
He found such an arrangement better than white sheets, and he 
got more luminosity in his shadows. 

He quoted Mr. Harold Baker as saying that when focussing 
the image on the ground glass, if it showed any great contrast, 
then one could be sure that the resulting print would be a 
failure. The image on the ground glass must appear to be tend- 
ing to flatness. In the matter of lighting, each face needed par- 
ticular study so as to bring out the modelling. The more 
restricted the light, the harder would be the picture and the 
greater the necessity for a reflector. , 

He had come to the conclusion that once the exposure was 
made the fate of the negative was decided. He worked by what 
might be known as the Watkins system, assigning a subject- 
value to every sitter. Watkins assigned roo for portraits, which 
was all very well for subjects with fair hair, but for very dark 
people he gave 200, or even 400. The plates he used were the 
quickest he could get, these generally giving softer results than 
the slower ones. | 

These are but а few points from an extremely interesting 
lecture. 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY AT THE 


D year a solitary cinematographic exhibit was looked 
upon as a novelty at the Photographic Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition at the Horticultural Hall. On the present occasion 
several of the firms exhibiting include cinematograph apparatus 
in their display. This is particularly true of the purely optical 
exhibits. Messrs. Ross, Ltd., for instance, are showing cine- 
matograph lenses for both taking and projection. One of the 
projector lenses, called the “Cine-Homo,” is specially worthy 
of study, because, while having a sufficiently large aperture to 
pass all the light available from the illuminant employed, it is 
able to yield an image on the screen having splendid definition 
from corner to corner. Pains have been taken, also, with this 
same lens to secure a perfect colour correction, so as to project 
coloured films with scientific accuracy ! 

The modifications which the advent of the cinematograph has 
encouraged in lens manufacture are evident again in the exhibit 
of Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, who have on view a cinematograph- 
taking lens working at F/1.9, the fastest lens regularly made for 
any class of photographic work in the world. At this enormous 
aperture exposures are reduced to the minimum, and we are told 
that with the aid of this lens sharp pictures have been made of 
boxing contests in well.lighted halls, and that snapshots as late 
as 8 to 9 p.m. on a summer evening are within the range of 
possibility. The mount has a coarse thread for focussing near 
subjects, and the dimensions of the lens have been reduced by 
the employment of an iris diaphragm with a large number of 
leaves, permitting a wide aperture to be obtained with a small 
diameter of tube. 

Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., also have a special cine- 
matograph display, the principal feature of which is the Empire 
Home Cinematograph, an inexpensive machine taking standard 
size film ; while for the professional showman there is their well. 
known standard machine, also called the Empire. 

Doubtless these two or three items, noticed thus early, by no 
means comprise all the objects of cinematograph interest which 
a later inspection of the show will reveal. 


It cinematography invades a photographic exhibition, ordi- 
nary photography invades a cinematograph one, and at the 
recent Cinematograph Exhibition at the Olympia the Emil 
Busch Optical Co. had a fine array of photographic lenses and 
cameras. In addition to their cinematograph projection appara- 
tus, they also showed a new projection instrument for negatives 


44 by 3i, and 9 by 12 cm. This instrument was fitted with a 


4 to 6 ampére arc lamp, and a 6} inch condenser. 


A New Cinema Camera for Amateurs. 


Certainly nothing is more characteristic of the evolution of 
modern amateur photography than the victory of the hand 
camera over its rival of the stand variety. As in ordinary photo- 
graphic work, we find that so soon as it has become possible to 
dispense with the bulkiness and weight of the latter type of 
instrument, the possibilities of cinematography from a popular 
standpoint have become immensely enlarged. 

Notable amongst best cinematographic cameras, the Newman- 
Sinclair readily takes pride of place. An examination of this 
beautiful piece of apparatus, in which every possible contingency 
for error appears to have been anticipated and overcome, speaks 
loudly of the genius of its inventor, Mr. A. F. Newman. The entire 
camera 5s no larger than many an old-fashioned hand camera, 
the film spools work side by side, and the movement is sweetness 
itself. It is difficult to imagine even a beginner going wrong 
with this superb instrument, which, in spite of its small size, 
carries 400 feet of film. 

It is, however, more to. another cinema camera in which 
Messrs. Newman and Sinclair have had a hand in manufacture, 
that we would refer. This is the Aeroscope—the invention of 
K. Proszynski—and put on the market by that well-known 
naturalist cinematographer, Mr. Cherry Kearton. In fact, a 
company, under the title of Cherry Kearton, Ltd., of Dewar 
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CINEMA HAND CAMERA. 


House, 11, Haymarket, London, S.W., has now taken the matter 
in hand, and we hope to see many readers of THE A. P. shortly 
investing in this remarkable instrument. Literally the Aeroscope 
is a cinema hand camera. We have already referred to its 
special features in this page, when M. Proszynski demonstrated 
the camera recently at the R. P. S., but their salient points will 
bear repetition. It is no larger than a large hand camera. It 
does not need a tripod, as it works perfectly well carried in the 
hand. Steadiness is secured by an internal gyroscope. It does 
not need a turning handle to take the pictures, an internal motor 
driven by compressed air provides the motive power for evenly 
and quietly exposing 300 feet of film or more by merely pressing 
a button to start and another to finish. We advise every reader 
to write to the above address for illustrated booklet giving full 
particulars of this remarkable invention. 


A Simple New Colour Process. 


We hear from an American correspondent of a new process for 
taking and projecting motion pictures in natural colours. It 
is the invention of a wealthy American gentleman, and it is par- 
ticularly adapted to the amateur’s needs. Its main advantage is 
its extreme simplicity—especially in the taking and exhibition of 
the films. No specially equipped projection apparatus is neces- 
sary to exhibit the pictures taken by the new process. The films 
may also be shown with the ordinary lantern employed for 
black and white pictures, and no additional hghting apparatus 
is required. The new process is termed “cinecolorgraphy.” 
Here is a brief description of the working principles of the “cine- 
colorgraph.” When the picture is taken, a prismatic lens is 
used on the camera, which divides the rays of light, forming two 
images, which are projected on to two different films. The light 
cast on to one film, which, of course, is a negative one, is made 
to pass through a green piece of celluloid, and the other through 
a piece coloured red. Two negatives are thus obtained, which 
are developed in the ordinary way. Then an ordinary piece of 
positive film—with emulsion on both sides—is run through the 
printing machine, with the two negatives on each side. A 
special “printer ” has to be used for this purpose, having rollers 
for three pieces of film instead of for two as in the ordinary 
printer. 

The positive thus obtained is developed and fixed, and when 
complete is coated on one side with a green tint, and on the 
other side with red. The side upon which the original red 
negative was printed is the one coloured red, and the side 
exposed to the green negative is the side upon which the green 
colouring is placed. The film is then finished, and when run 
through an ordinary projection machine will show the objects 
photographed faithfully reproduced in their natural colours. 

The process, we understand, has been patented for “still” 
photography also, but the cinematograph application is being 
developed first, because of the greater demand in America for 
pictures of this kmd. 

Our readers will be familiar with the fact that the proper blend- 
ing of red and green will produce almost. any colour found in 
nature. This was fully demonstrated in our recent explanation 
of the “kinemacolor” process. In “cinecolorgraphy” a yellow film 
can be used that will add a yellowish colour to the objects photo- 
graphed, which were originally yellow. This marks an addi- 
tional colour to the many obtained by the combination of the 
green and red. The remarkable part of this process lies in the 
camera alone. The splitting up of the different rays of light, 
and the manner in which they are absorbed by the red and green 
celluloid screens, is the wonderful and almost unexplainable 
feature of the process. 

If the success of the cinecolorgraphy during experimental 
work is any criterion, and the demand on the part of the public 
for natural-colour pictures is large enough, this new process will 
become the thing of the future in motion photography, and will 
probably revolutionise the cinematograph industry. | 
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SOME EASILY CONSTRUCTED CARRIERS. 


HE following details may be found 
useful to those desiring to construct 
carriers for smaller plates than those for 
which their dark slides are intended. 
It should be remembered that a 
“carrier” is not necessarily a rough and 


Fig. 3. 


ready makeshift, but is often a valuable 
piece of apparatus capable of enabling the 
worker to save money when purchasing a 
camera. Now that the smaller sizes are 
so popular, it is possible to “pick up” a 
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Fig. 2. 


camera of a less compact size (5 by 4, say) 
for a comparatively cheap figure, and the 
worker should not be deterred by the 
thought that he will be bound to use 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


plates of an awkward or larger (and there- 
fore more expensive) size. It is often pos- 
sible to make a very simple fitting which 
will enable plates of a different size or 
sizes to be used with ease. Even- the 
more fortunate worker with whom the 
price of apparatus is not a serious con- 
sideration cannot afford to sneer at the 
humble carrier ; it will, perhaps, be found 
invaluable when that same worker finds 
himself stranded, plateless, in some out- 
of-the-way spot with only 
plates of an awkward size 
obtainable at the local shop. 

However, always make 
quite sure that you cam 
adapt the slides of a pro- 
posed camera easily, inex- 
pensively, and satisfac- 
torily ; a slide requiring an 
hour's rehearsal every time 
it is loaded 1s better in the 
dustbin. 

Fig. 1 shows a simple 
fitting for use with * Ameri- 
can" pattern slides (fixed 
dividing plate and spring 
bar at bottom). The wood 
can be of cigar-box, and 
of the same thickness as 
plate, pieces of cardboard 
being fixed at each end 
with seccotine. One of the 
carriers is slipped in the 
slide, the plate inserted, and 
the other carrier fixed in so 
as to engage the opposite 
corners of the plate. Two 
are required for each plate. 
Measurements given are for 
5 by 4 to quarter-plate. 
Fig. 2 shows plate in posi- 
tion, with carrier each side. 
Fig. 3 shows a carrier of 
aluminium for use in 
sheaths. Although expen- 
sive, aluminium is excellent 
for this, being easy to 
“work,” light, and strong. А fret (metal) 
saw cuts it with ease, and pieces of very 
soft wire are run across and burred over 
through holes in each corner of carrier, 
to engage plate. The plate should be in- 
serted as shown. 

Fig 4 is a device for using two 34 by 2} 
plates in a 5 by 4 * Shew " pattern slide. 
These slides *fill" from the bottom, and 
the carrier is simply a piece of cigar-box 
wood, s inches long by 4 inch wide, and 
the thickness of two plates and their 
dividing cardboard. Two pieces of card- 
board are glued on, as shown. 

Fig. 5 shows two plates in position, one 
carrier sufficing for four plates. <A simple 
mask can be devised so that any plate can 
be exposed at will, and a great saving in 
the *plate bill" is the result. If carrier 
No. r 1s made thick enough with pieces of 
cardboard, Soff sides one end, and a turn 
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button one side and cardboard the other, 
at opposite end, two of these can be used 
in a “Shew " slide for two quarter-plates. 
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The carriers are inserted, and plates 
“filled in” by drawing one shutter. All 
carriers should be dead-blacked.—L. B. 
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TIMING LONG EXPOSURES. 


TIP that many readers may not be 
A acquainted with when timing long 
exposures with camera or print consists 
of painting in (preferably) red on the 
underside of one's watch-glass, a small 
pointer or arrowhead. It is necessary to 
have the glass loosely fitted to enable it 
to turn in the bezel easily by the thumb 
or finger, but not so loose that it will drop 
out at any time. In use, it is simply 
necessary to set the index to the time of 
the finish of exposure, and then in the 
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meantime one can in some instances pro- 
ceed with other work whilst the exposure 
proceeds, without the worry of having to 
carry the time in one's mind. 

The writer has found this simple con- 
trivance a great convenience, and ventures 
the opinion that many who adopt it will 
not be without it. А, Lo H. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE SELECTION AT THE SCOTTISH 
SALON. 


_$Sik,—Any criticism or advice which may be helpful for the 
future will, I am sure, be appreciated by those responsible, and 
I personally appreciate the interest shown by Mr. Currie, who 
writes in your issue of March 24. I do not, however, agree that 
had his suggestion been carried out at the selection for the Salon 
just closed it would have materially altered the character of the 
exhibition. Indeed, all that was wanted to conform to his idea 
was a temporary staging to take twenty pictures for adjudica. 
tion at one time. I fail to appreciate the ultimate difference 
beween weeding out pictures from the total submitted until the 
required number are left to sufficiently cover the walls, and fix- 
ing at first a very high standard, and afterwards adding to 
that, that is, reducing the standard, until the required number 
are included. 

The Scottish Photographic Federation, which appoints the 
Board of Selection, has always had the services of recognised 
leaders, and this year the selection was made by Messrs. J. 
Craig Annan, Arch. Cochrane, and C. F. Inston. They were 
pleased with the facilities given to examine the pictures. 
necessary to say more? Nothing short of having all frames sub- 
mitted hung, and the judges locked up (without the option of a 
fine) to live with the show for at least two days, would have 
given the individual exhibits any further consideration than they 
received, and at most the difference could only have been 
that a very few pictures round the walls might have been placed 
in more comfortable quarters and others taken their places. 

Mr. Currie asks for more work to be done by those responsible 
for the exhibition. Twenty hours per day, and seven days per 
week, is about the best that most people can do. Expense also, 
unfortunately, requires to be considered, and the writer, who has 
served on three Salon committees, is of opinion that where time 
and money require to be considered nothing better can be done 
than what has been done. 

Mr. Currie's letter is really a plea for a higher standard. He 
wants something better than the best, but the standard is fixed 
according to the work sent in, and he has this consolation that 
the standard is being raised Salon after Salon.—Yours, etc., 

ROBERT MILNE, 

Paisley. Salon Secretary. 

, SIR,—] notice in your issue of March 24 a letter re the selec- 
tion ef pictures for the Scottish Salon. The writer makes a 
suggestion as to the mode of selection which reminds me of the 
saying "there is nothing new under the sun.” I do not know if 
the same method of selection still obtains, but I do know that 
at one time a mode of selection was in vogue that practically 
carried out his suggestion. What one, for want of a better 
name, might call a long easel, was used ; the bottom was fitted 
with an endless band of web. On this web the pictures were 
placed at one end of the easel by one attendant; the web was 
kept slowly moving, and the pictures, say eight to a dozen at a 
time, slowly moved in front of the selectors. When the picture 
had reached the other end of the easel the decree went forth 
as to its appointed place, and another attendant removed it to 
its desired haven. 

By this method comparison was never absent, and I have 
heard it stated that the different classes were put along the easel 
again, so that no mistake might creep in. 

I presume this method, or a similar one, may still be in 
operation.—Yours, etc., A. Scor. 


Sig,—I have been taking advantage of the Easter holiday to 
follow your advice and overhaul my gear, including, of course, 
a campaign against dust. Having a small vacuum cleaner in 
the house, I made a special, fine-pointed nozzle of paper and 
fitted it on to the hose-end. With this I found dust could be 
thoroughly cleared out of the inmost recesses of the camera, 
slides, etc., with a minimum of time and trouble, and no risk 
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whatever of damage. It was a delight to see the particles leap- 
ing into the machine, and to feel that they were really gone, not 
merely brushed into some other part of the apparatus. 
I commend this method to those who possess a cleaner or 
hire one for spring cleaning.—Yours, etc., М. A. CAMERON. 
Kensington, W. 


PLATE SPEEDS. 


Sig,—I have read R. Е. Waters’ letter, “Plate Speeds,” in а 
recent A. P., and fully agree with what he says. H. and D. 
numbers are really worse, and more misleading, in many cases, 
than if there were no speed numbers at all. Why this craze 
amongst our English plate makers to try and make out that their 
plates are just one faster than any other firm’s? 

Although we all have our “pet” maker of plates (and it is 
undoubtedly best to stick to one make when you are accustomed. 
to them), it is only fair to say that all the well-known firms turn 
out Ar plates, only differing in their special particularities, but 
not in quality, and I am sure that the extra rapid plate of to-day, 
no matter whose make, is fast enough for anything the photo- 
grapher can possibly require of it. 

May I, in conclusion, draw Mr. Waters' attention (in case he 
does not know it) to Burroughs and Wellcome's little 1s. exposure 
book, in which he will find the relative speeds of all the best. 
known makes of plates. I have used this book for many years, 


and have never had reason to disagree with any of the carefully 

worked-out speed factors to be found on a page near the end.— 

Yours, etc., 
Cheltenham. 


CHARLES MOTTRAM. 


The Camera Club.—On Thursday evening Captain A. P. 
Blackwood, of the Border Regiment, will lecture on "Russia 
and Russian Influence on European Politics.” This should 
prove especially interesting in view of current events. 


A series of lectures on “Commercial and Catalogue Photo- 
graphy," by specialists, wil be held on Wednesday evenings, 
from April 2 to June 25, 1913, at the L. C. C. School of Photo- 
Engraving and Lithography, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 


E.C. There will be demonstrations and practical work 
from 7 o'clock, and the lectures will commence at 
7.30 p.m. On Saturday afternoons excursions to places of 


interest will be arranged, so that practice may be had in out- 
door work. Free to present students of the school, also to 
apprentices, learners, and improvers in the trade under twenty- 
one years of age. Fees to others, 4s., if earning more than 308. 
per week; 2s. 6d. if earning 30s. or less. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Principal at the school. 


Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom.—At a recent 
meeting of the Netherlands Amateur Photographic Society (whose 
hospitality contributed so largely to the success of the Amsterdam 
meeting of the P.C.U.K. last year) a handsome album of prints 
in platinotype from negatives taken in Holland by Conventioners 
was presented to the society by Mr. F. A. Bridge. The gift was 
accompanied by a letter from the president, Sir Cecil Hertslet, 
whose official duties in Belgium prevented his being present. 
Mr. J. C. Hoffmann, vice-president of the Netherlands Society, 
occupied the chair, and Mr. K. Job (treasurer) made a good 
speech in English on behalf of the society. Many members 
expressed their intention of attending the Convention meeting at 
Bangor in July next. 


Koh-i-noor Penclis, owing to their outstanding quality, are 
recognised as the best pencils in the world, and are in ever- 
increasing demand. They are indispensable to architects, 
draughtsmen, and artists, and the excellent series of retouching 
pencils can be heartily commended to the attention of the 
amateur photographer. For ordinary pencil usage, too, they are 
most economical, owing to their lasting qualities. They are made 
in seventeen degrees, to cover every pencil purpose, and also in 
copying-ink. Any of our readers can have a complete list of the 
many varieties made, including the delightful series of pocket 
propelling pencils, on application to Messrs. L. and C. Hardt. 
muth, Ltd., of Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London, whose 
goods are sold through stationers, etc., throughout the world. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Meeting. 

A very good muster of delegates of the York- 
shire Photographic Union assembled at Bradford 
on Saturday last. Of course, the business was 
just the kind to draw a good number, for we are 
all curious to see who is elected for the new 
council and officers, although it seems to be a 
foregone conclusion that the same names will be 
in the selected list. Sometimes I think it would 
be well that certain of the positions had a time 
limit. It is an unwritten law, or shall I say 
custom? that the president does not seek re- 
clection for more than two years in succession ; 
and if it is good for the presidency, why not the 
vice-presidency? The life vice-presidents will 
always ensure a continuity of policy, so that the 
elected list might with advantage go round a 
little more frequently. This year I note there is, 
however, a little new blood introduced by the 
addition of Mr. H. Crossley (Rodley) and Mr. W. 
Holmes (Wakefield); but, I believe, in both cases 
the delegates co-opted these gentlemen after the 
ballot was made known. The other vice-presidents 
are Messrs. W. H. Houghton, L. Dickinson, 
C. B. Howdill, and W. H. Atkinson. 


The New President for Yorkshire. - 

The presidential election was, however, the 
star event of the day, and Mr. Alex. Keighley, 
having run his course of two years, very grace- 
fully retired in favour of his successor. The 
choice of the delegates was unanimously recorded 
in favour of Mr. J. W. Wright, of the Sheffield 
Photographic Society, who was duly elected the 
1913 president of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union. Mr. Wright, in thanking the delegates for 
his election to what he considered a most 
honourable position, said he would endeavour to 
do everything in his power to uphold the dignity 
and further the interests of the Yorkshire Union, 
and incidentally the principles of Federation. 


Officers and Annual Meeting. 


The following were also clected to their 
respective ofüces in the Yorkshire Federation: 
Treasurer, F. Atkinson; lantern slide secretary, 
W. H. Womersley; print portfolio secretary, W. 
Trickett; hon. business secretary, E. Clough; 
auditors, A. Darley and L. Dickinson; judges, 
A. Keighley, Godfrey Bingley, Percy Lund, F. 
Atkinson, John H. Gash, 5. R. Wigfull, C. E. 
Wanless, H. S. Nutt, C. B. Howdill, and Mr. 
Pearson. All these officers will take up their 
respective positions at the annual meeting to be 
held at Huddersfield on April roth. On this date 
a special feature is to made of the exhibition 
of prints, and an effort will be made to make the 
show worthy of the Yorkshire Federation. In this 
respect, by reason of various contributing circum- 
stances, the last two or three annual meetings 
have been slack, to put it mildly. One point is 
that whilst Huddersfield desires to arrange a 
morning excursion, probably to Woodsome Hall, 
it must be arranged unofficially, and not to inter- 
fere with the main objects of the gathering, i.e., 
an exhibition of prints and annual business 
mecting. 


The Perennial. 

There was the usual perennial discussion on 
lantern slides; in fact, it was a good discussion— 
not acrimonious—the whole tendency being to 
strengthen this feature of the union's work. A 
similar idea will be carried out as obtains in the 
print portfolio, that is, every society who con- 
tribute slides will have a proportion accepted 
for circulation. I think it will be a greater 
punishment to a society who sends bad slides 
than if they were thrown out, and, inversely, it is 
a strong inducement to officials to see that their 
society does not suffer nrejudicially in this re- 
spect. A very good suggestion was made bv one 
of the far-sceing delegates, who is in the Judges’ 
List, that the conditions under which the lantern 
slides would be selected by the judges would be 
similar to those under which they would be 
shown at the societies. This year the set will be 
«nt out without classifications into sections. 


Midland Federation's New Features. 

Some time ago I referred to the fact that the 
Midland Photographic Fe ‘eration had appointed 
a sub-committce to consider how the Federation 


may be more useful to its members, and I have 
been privileged, by the courtesy of the secretary, 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd, to see the outcome of its de- 
liberations, which in due course are to be re- 
ported to the Council for adoption:—(1) That 
each society shall be asked to appoint a repre- 
sentative, who shall, in the event of a member 
leaving his society, inform the secretary of the 
society in the town to which he moves of the 
fact, with a view to securing his membership of 
that society. In case of a temporary visit, a 
letter of introduction to be given, suggesting that 
the privilege of being allowed to attend meetings 
be given. (2) That the scope of the folio and 
slide sections be extended so as to include scien- 
tiie and record -photographs. It was thought 
there had been too much concentration on the 
art side of the craft. (3) That entries for folio 
and slide sections be accepted from all societies, 
in proportion to their membership, such entries 
to be the selection of the society forwarding. 
The fact that no doubt work would be sent round 
which might not pass muster was thought to be 
no disadvantage, as it gave workers a chance of 
comparing their work with better, which they 
do not now have. Also many rejections had 
gradually “killed” entries. (4) That the lectures 
on the list should be classified in subjects. 


Their Points of Interest. 


Articles 1 and 2 are excellent suggestions, 
which should do much to increase membership, 


and in the case of a removal to another district | 


I would even go further, and suggest that a mem- 
ber who is leaving the town of "A," and has paid 
his subscription, should have, in addition to a 
letter of introduction, a free pass into society 
"B" for the unexpired term of his current year's 
membership. It will also be seen that Article 3 
is pretty much on the lines the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion is going to adopt, as shown in another para- 
graph. The points of difference apnear to be 
that in Yorkshire the Union's Jury of Selection 
wil] have the final word. but in the Midland 
Federation the onus is on the contributing society. 
Article 4 will greatly simplify the work of the 
secretaries in building up their winter syllabuses. 


A Polite Hint from Brighton. 

The President, Mr. W. White Palmer, had a 
good audience on Monday at the Hove and 
Brighton Club, when he gave his new lecture, 
entitled “A Tour in Ireland,” with an excellent 
series of illustrative lantern slides. By the way, 
there is now an excellent opportunity for а 
patriotic Brightonian or Hovite to present a new 
challenge trophy, for the handsome silver salver 
has been won outright this year by Mr. Victor 
E. Morris. 


Nottingham Exhibition. 


The exhibition of the Nottingham Camera Club 
is this year of more than average merit. This 
may to some extent be accounted for by the ex- 
cellent loan collection of pictures; but, neverthe- 
less, the members' contributions have attained a 
high order of excellence, and it is to them we 
must accord the credit. The exhibits, which are 
again staged in the Lecture Hall of the institu- 
tion, number 272, or three fewer than last year. 
They are roughly divided into two sections, for 
novices and past prize-winners, in addition to 
loan collections for members and non-members, 
cach section being further classified amongst 
landscape, seascape, architectural, figure, and 
still-life subjects. Іп practically all of them 
bromides have now practically swept everything 
else out of the field. A very fine loan collection 
is contributed Ьу Craig Annan, Harold 
Baker, A. H. Blake, M.A., Miss Mary C. 
Eames, Е. Н. Evans, A. В. Evershed., S. Maurice, 
Bertram Park, E. Seymour, Miss К. Smith, F. 
A. Tinker, and Miss E. Willis. 


New Shettleston Secretary, 

The Shettleston Co-operative Camera Club has 
changed its secretary, and now Mr. W. B. Whyte, 
of 61, Main Street, Shettleston, is wishful to ex- 
hibit his sterling abilities by increasing the mem- 
bership. He says he will be glad to hear from 
any photographer in the district. Thirteen out- 
ings have been arranged for the summer season. 
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The Inter-Club Alliance. 

The members of the Inter-Club Photographic 
Alliance must be a very patient set of workers, 
for they have just sent in their competitive prints 
and slides for 1913, and won't hear the result 
until very much later in the year. I suggested 
in a note on the Scottish Federation some time 
ago that the inter-club system was worth inquir- 
ing about, and I have just been furnished with a 
copy of their competition rules for the Toulmin 
Shield, which is held by the winning society for 
one year:—(1) The competition is for prints only, 
and is primarily for pictorial work. Marks will 
also be awarded for mounting. (2) Each society 
may send not more than nine prints, each print 
to be by a different worker. (3) The print sub- 
mitted must be the sole work of the competitor 
who enters it. (4) No print is eligible which has 
competed previously. (5) Mounts may be any 
size between 12 in. by 10 in. and 18 in. by 121 іп., 
but must be of paper or card not more than 1-16th 
of an inch in thickness. (6) Although the com- 
petition is primarily for pictorial work, other 
work is not to be debarred ; but it must be under- 
stood that copies of pictures, radiograms, and 
subjects of purely scientific and technical interesi 
cannot receive the same maximum of marks as 
the best pictorial. 


Cardiff is Alive to Federation. 


It is refreshing and encouraging to note that 
suggestions and methods advocated in this page 
are from time to time being adopted by societies 
widely apart. I have just received from the 
secretary of the Cardiff Camera Club a prospectus 
of their exhibition, which is to be held at the 
Y.M.C.A. Buildings from April 18th to 2sth. 
Nearly all the classes are open to members of 
the South Wales Federation, as well as their own 
members, and Mr. Carder draws my attention to 
a special feature that I have advocated for Fede- 
ration work, an Inter-Club Competition, open to 
the clubs of the South Wales Federation, in 
which all] the clubs will compete in their cor- 
porate capacity. Each exhibit is to consist of six 
pictures, of any subject, size, or process. No 
entrance fee. Award—silver shield, value 45 55., 
to be held for one year. 


A Clean Sweep at Lancaster. 

From the Lancaster Photographic Society's 
report I note the membership question has been 
engaging their special attention. The number of 
members at the beginning of the year was 146 
(previous year 145. Five new members have 
been elected (previous year 9). Eight members 
have resigned (previous year 8). Twenty-nine 
names have 'n struck off for various reasons, 
which leaves us with a present membership of 
114. 


North Wilts Field and Camera Club. 

This club, who recently started a photographic 
section under the secretaryship of Mr. O. W. F. 
Thomas, a  prize-winner in THE A. P. anv 
P. N. competitions, finds local enthusiasm has 
been aroused to the extent of holding what, it 
is hoped, will be the first of many annual exhi- 
bitions. This took place on Wednesday, March 
26th. Considering that it was the first thing of 
its kind held in the town, it was well supported, 
though the fact that there were a comparatively 
small number to draw upon necessarily caused 
the largest supply of prints to be sent by a few 
good workers. The best workers who were exhi- 
biting were Messrs. O. W. F. Thomas, R. G. 
Hannington, S. S. Hallett, and L. E. Peckham. 


Plymouth Exhibition— Special Class. 

Plymouth Photographic Society has just an- 
nounced the result of its Portfolio Print Com- 
petition for 1012. In Class A (advanced 
workers) Mr. A. E. Coleman is first, and Mr. 
W. Clayden second. In Class B the first prize 
goes to Mr. T. Jeffery, and the second to Mr. 
2. A. Preston. Entries for the society's exhibi- 
tion, which will be held at the Athenzum from 
April 16th to 19th, close on Monday, April! 7th. 
to the secretary, Mr. A. Preston, 11, Edith 
Avenue, Plymouth. There are six open classes. 
aud the prizes offered are of a unique character 
and well worth securing. There is a special 
class for Devon and Cornwall scenery. 
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space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
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Тик AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, & Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


* Query " or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should 


written on one side of the paper only. 


Work in Australia. 

As I am going to Australia, would you tell 

me what is the best developer and the method 

to use it in this special case? 

W. P. (Chelsea). 

You will be wise to stick to the de- 
veloper you are accustomed to use in 
England. We see no reason why you 
should depart from your usual course ot 
work in any way, of course taking due 
precautions to avoid extremes of tempera- 
ture in either direction, as you would 
here or elsewhere. 


Toning, etc. 
(1) I have made up hypo-alum toning bath as 
follows:—Hot water 8o oz., hypo : Ib., 
alum 3 oz. On trying this on a plucky bro- 
mide at 110 deg., I find the tone not as rich 
as I expected. Can you suggest any modif- 
cation? (2) I have a bottle containing iodine, 
potassium iodide, and water, labelled for black 
tones on P.O.P. Can gou suggest working 
instructions ? . D. W. (Halifax). 
(1) The formula is fairly representative, 
and should yield warm, black, and 
brownish tones. It is important that the 
print be thoroughly well developed. Give 
longer time for warm tones. It is well 
known that certain brands of papers give 
warmer tones than other brands. (2) We 
do not recognise the formula in the con- 
nection you mention. But. you might try 
the following experiment :—Take 1 dram 
of the solution mentioned and add it to 
1 oz. of water. Immerse a P.O.P. print 
in it, disregarding any blueing of the 
paper, until the image is apparently re- 
versed. Wash the print thoroughly, and 
then apply a hydroquinone developer. 
Wash well, and then fix in ro per cent. 
hypo. You might let us know the results, 
with full details of your experiment. 
Fading in Fixing. 
Can you kindly advise me how I can remedy 
negatives fading in the fixing bath? Is this 
the cause of under-development? 
A. E. A. (Hove). 
We are by no means sure that we 
understand what you call “fading in the 
fixing? bath. Perhaps you refer to the 
changed appearance due to fixing. In the 
early stages of development the image 
looks fairly dark against the light back- 
ground or surroundings of the parts not 
changed by the developer. When these 
light (undeveloped) parts are dissolved 
(“fixed ”), naturally the image does not 
show up so much against the clear glass. 
But if you laid the plate down on a piece 
of white paper you would find that it 
now looked very much stronger than 


when held in the hand and looked 
through. If our surmise so far be cor- 
rect, we should say that probably you are 
both under-exposing and also under. 
developing. It may be of some help to 
tell you that when a plate is properly 
developed one can just see a little indica- 
tion of the highest lights of the subject, 
1.е., the densest part of the negative, on 
the back surface of the plate. 


Marks on Negatives. 


Most of my negatives when developed have 
markings all over them. I have given them 
a thorough washing, but that makes no dif- 
ference. What difference would it make if I 
wete to unscrew the front part of my lens? 
Should I have to increase or decrease the 
speed of my shutter, etc.? 


W. L. M. (Easington). 

The print you submit shows a fog 
streak across the lower part of the pic- 
ture. This is probably due to light 
getting at the plate while in the camera. 
Examine it carefully to see if all parts fit 
quite light-tight. A very tiny hole is 
quite sufficient to admit enough light to 
produce such a mark. The white spots 
are probably due to dust particles between 
the plate and printing paper. The dark 
spots are due to minute, clear spots in 
the negative caused by dust particles on 
the plate at the time of exposure. You 
must be ever on guard against dust inside 
the camera or on the plates. The print 
points to an under-exposed negative. If 
vou remove the front part of your lens 
the remaining part will be of longer focus 
than the complete lens. Consequently 
longer exposure will be required when 
using the half lens. 


Various Queries. 


My first difficulty is blotches over the nega- 
tive. I have tried various plates. I am sure 
there was no spray on the lens. My nega- 
tives are flat and detail-less. I marked the 
aluminium sheaths on the inside with pencil, 
and found these marks develop on the plates 
that had heen kept for some time in the 
sheaths, etc. H. H, S. (Castletown). 


Your negatives arrived in countless 
fragments. Some of these show spots 
which look like those found on plates kept 
in a damp place. Spray on the lens does 
not cause local spots on the plate, but a 
general interference with the definition. 


` The plates and developers you mention 


are above suspicion as to general quality. 
We have seen marks of this kind which 
could not be attributed to salt or spray. 
Flatness may be due to under-exposure, 
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to  over-exposure,  under-development, 
general light fog in the dark-room, a. 
strong light facing the lens which is in- 
sufficiently protected by lens hood cr 
other shading contrivance. Your plate 
fragments indicate under-exposure. The 
pencil markings are more likely to be 
attributed to the metal of the sheaths 
rather than the graphite of the pencil. 
But it is possible that the graphite had 
been mixed with some other substance, 
oil, turpentine, etc., which affects plates 
in this way. 


Stand Development. 


Will you please give formula for stand de- 
velopment with glycin to take twenty minutes? 
To take forty minutes, should the solution 
be diluted with an equal bulk of water? I 
have several formula, but they only give the 
time vaguely. A. B. (Accrington). 
We can not give a stand or tank or any 
other developing formula that has a fixed 
time for development. For several vary- 
ing factors have to be taken into account : 
(1) Speed of development depends оп 
temperature, (2) different brands of 
plates take different times for comparable 
results, (3) for different printing pro- 
cesses we require different degrees of den- 
sity, e.g. a soft negative for gaslight 
papers, a stronger one for carbon printing. 
As you already have several formule it 
will only tend to confusion to add more. 
Take one of them, note the temperature 
and brand of plates, and develop a set of 
similar exposures for different times, and 
then select that which gets nearest to your 
ideal negative as your standard time for 
that plate, temperature, and formula. If 
you double the bulk of the developer by 
diluting it with water, it will take a Jittle 
more than double the time to do the same 
work. 


Ortho. Sensitising. 
I have a number of ordinary plates which I 
should like to render orthochromatic, etc. 
C. H. C. (Plumstead). 


(A) Dissolve one grain of erythrosin in 
2 oz. of alcohol. (B) Of A take 2 drm., 
add 1 oz. of distilled water, and then add 
5 minims of strong ammonia. Bathe the 
plates in this for three minutes, then 
wash them in a gently flowing stream of 
water for three to five minutes. Then set 
them up to dry. Of course you under. 
stand that the bathing and washing must 
be done in darkness or in deep ruby light. 
They should be dried in a proper drying 
cupboard through which passes a steady 
current of warm dry air. The cupboard 
must, of course, be light.tight and away 
from gas fumes or fire. 


Gum Printing. 


(1) I wish to try gum printing. How can I 
set about it, and where get the materials? 
Can the paper be bought ready made? (2) My 
first experiments in oil printing were a 
failure. Can you tell me from enclosed print 
where I went wrong? 


J. W. H. (Huddersfield). 


You had better make up your mind to 
stick to oil or gum, and not go dodging 
about from опе printing process to 
another. You can hardly expect to make 
a perfect print at the first attempt, though 
it is natural enough to hope for the best. 
Your oil print is flat and dirty in the 
lights. This may come from a flat nega- 
tive, over-printing, too thin pigment. If 
you decide on gum, get the volume of 
THE A. P. Library called *Aquatint or 
Gum-bichromate Process,” by Maskell 
and Demachy. Post free, Is. 2d. This 
wil tell you all you need know at 
starting. 
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Running Brookes. 
I have been fortunate 
enough to secure an exclu- 


sive interview with the 
organiser of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition at the 


Horticultural Hall. I had 
some difficulty in running 
him to earth, but when 
finally I did so I elicited some special information which will 
send our rivals into sackcloth and ashes. 

“I have come,” I said, “to learn——” 

“Just a moment,” said he, as the telephone-bell rang. (“Eh? 

ЭУ: ТОРУ М0; Three shillings a square foot, but all 
floor space taken. Could suspend you from the ceiling though 
Charge you cubic measure іп that case. ... No go?... Right. 
Ring off.”) 

*[ have come," I repeated, *to learn 

“Half a tick," he said, as a telegram was handed to him. 
(* Will the orchestra play rag-time? Want to know in view of 

arranging display. Reply wire. Exhibitor.”) 

I waited until the reply was dispatched, aci then I got it out 
at a breath, “The prospects of the show——” 

“I won't keep you a second,” was his rejoinder, as a proof 
came, with the intimation that the printers were waiting. (“No, 
no. Arts and Crafts, not Carts and Shafts. Take it back to 
Mr. Innkey, and tell him to make ‘ professional’ bourgeois, and 
to put ‘amateurs’ in small caps.") “The exhibition,” he said, as 
he turned to me, *bids fair 

“Please, sir "—the typist this time—* there's an old lady in the 
outer office has seen the exhibition poster, and wants to know 
whether it means that crinolines are coming in again, because 
the lady in the poster wears one. Won't go away until she sees 
the principal." 

“Yes,” I said, when he returned, after adjusting the matter, 
*the exhibition bids fair 

Office boy : * Gentleman to see you, sir. Can't wait." 

“Bids fair," he resumed, “the exhibition bids fair— (show him 
in)—to be—(sit down, sir)—to be—(I won't keep you a moment) 
—to be a great success.” 

“ Ting-a-ling-a-ling.” 

"Nes: {с Atty and Cialis. 2: 
soon elsewhere. 


A Reel Pleasure 

The cowboy is smoking a cigar in a store in the Far West. 
Another cowboy enters and tries to force nis attentions on a 
young girl. There is a scuffle, and the first cowboy is shot. Not 
fatally, however, for in spite of his bullet wound and the pain 
which distorts his features Oh, do come on! 

They are brothers this time, and fishermen, and both love the 
same girl. The one who wins her goes off to seek his fortune, 
leaving her in charge of his rival. Years pass, and nothing 
being heard of the adventurer, the other two marry. Afterwards 
the brother returns. He does not come up to the door, like you 
or I. He peeps in at the window, and staggers back with his 
hand to his torehead, and peeps in again, and staggers back 
again, and then he—— Next, please! 

The next, I think, was the man with the enchanted leg—or was 
it the electric arm? There was also the apprentice in love with 
his master’s daughter, and the jilted woman who falls down on 
the correct doorstep in a state of picturesque starvation, and the 
sailor who is wrecked on the desert island. And everybody 
is tragic and tense, and everybody stares and gasps, and everybody 
wallows in pathos up to the neck, and everybody gives us the 
impression that he is a most uncomfortable person to meet in 
real life. 

But you don’t meet him in real life—only at the Olympia, 
where last week a dozen free exhibitions were reeling off films 
all at the same time, and one’s senses were reeling as well. 
Fortunately, a corps of nurses was in attendance to administer 
first aid. It was a question of that, or—exit. I chose exit. 


Are you there?” But Z was 
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Switchback Emotion. 

Yet I would not have it thought that there was nothing worth 
seeing at the Olympia. There was. But there was an element 
of disillusion about it all which made it painful. The picture 
palace was turned inside out. One peeped behind the scenes. 
The thing that reminded me most of the dissecting-room was the 
instrument which emits the stage squeals. It was something like 
a miik churn in appearance, and it was equal in turn to the 
tinkle of a bicycle, the clang of the fire engine, the pulsing of 
the war drum, the thwacks of giants in combat, the shivering of 
crockery, the thumping of a motor, the trotting of horses, the 
firing of guns. 

But, when all was said and done, the chef d’euvre was the 
switchback. At least, I call it the switchback, the newspapers 
call it “photo-play acting.” You go up on a platform in the 
face of a multitude whose devout hope it is that you will make 
a fool of yourself. Beyond the multitude is a cinematograph 
camera portraying your every spasm, but for the time it is the 
multitude of which you are more conscious. You learn from a 
letter that you have inherited a fortune. Then you find that the 
letter is directed to somebody else, and that it is all a mistake. 
After a few moments of frenzy you are expected to see the 
humorous side of the situation, if it has one. From the giddy 
heights of delirious joy you descend to the depths of despair, and 
then mount again a little way up the shaking slope of laughter. 
I have a feeling that I should like to have taken old Tom 
Carlyle by the arm and made him go up and down the aisles of 
the first International Cinematograph Exhibition to be held in 
this country. 


The Æsthetic Authorities. 


"Beauty By-laws" is a newspaper headline, and underneath 
it we learn that the Home Office has at present under considera- 
tion a set of by-laws framed by the London County Council 
which will enable the Council to deal with unsightly objects in 
the landscape. 


The law allows the wooden cows 
No more the landscape to discredit ; 
The hoardings must go dust to dust, 
Now that the L. C. C. has said it; 
The flashing sign, incarnadine, 
Is steering straight for abolition ; 
And posters— yes '—are doomed, unless 
Designed by some Academician. 


When vanished are the *ads." bizarre, 

From powders up to porridge ranging, 
There will be then, for camera men, 

Set here and there a tent for changing ; 
And, what is more, a generous store 

Of plates—the Ci ouncil will provide 'em ; 
And ne'er shall we (by By-law II.) 

With cameras be made to hide ’em. 
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162nd 
Lesson. 


HE flowers that 
bloom in the 
spring! Tra la!” 
ran the old song, 
and spring time 
being essentially 
the time of flowers, 
what more natural 
than that some 
novices should 
wish to photo- 
graph some of 
them? Of course, 
flower photo- 
graphy is possible all the year round 
nowadays, for modern methods of cul- 
tivation at home, together with modern 
methods of importation, have placed a 
constant succession of blooms at our 
disposal throughout the succession of 
the seasons. However, flowers just now 


possess what we might 
term a topical interest. АБ 
Quite а lot of beginners T NI Pp 


are afraid to commence 
such work, we believe, be- 
cause they think all kinds 
of elaborate preparations 
must be made and ortho- 
chromatic or even рап- 
chromatic plates and light 
filters employed. In flower 
photography, as in many 
other branches of work, 
colour-sensitive plates have 
their place, but it is pos- 
sible to do a great deal of 
admirable and interesting 
work without their aid. 
We quite recently re- 
marked on the need for 
limiting one's endeavours 
to the capacity of one's 
apparatus. So here we 
may do very well with 
ordinary (i.e., non-colour- 
sensitive) plates, if we 
choose our subjects with 
some regard to the limita- 
tions of such plates. 

The points we have to 
consider are the colour of the flowers, 
the tone of the background, and its con- 
trast effect on the flowers, and the 
strength of the lighting. Let us 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


begin by making one or two simple 


experiments on these lines. We 
shall use an ordinary camera of 
the stand or hand-stand type, with 


focussing ground-glass available, and 
with the ordinary lens of normal focal 
length, i.e., about five inches for 
quarter-plate, or six inches for 5 by 4. 
A little longer focus would be an ad- 
vantage rather than otherwise, because 
it would enable easier access to the 
flowers for arrangement, and so on, but 
the illustrations were taken with a six 
inch lens on 5 by 4 plates. For a back- 
ground a sheet of paper is as con- 
venient as anything—uncreased, of 
course. We fixed арға drawing board 
at the back of the table, and pinned 
the two top corners of the paper to this 
board, then pinning the two bottom 
corners to the top of the table, so that 


Print 1. 


the jar holding the flowers stood on 
the horizontal portion of the back- 
ground. Three different sheets of 
paper were used—a grey that was 


nearly white, a very dark red, and a 
greenish grey. 

The flowers in the first two examples 
are yellow daisies, the centres being a 
much deeper yellow (see prints 1 and 2). 
The point we want to emphasise in 
connection with these two illustrations 
is that the only difference made was in 
the background. Ав will be seen, the 
flowers are the same, the exposures were 
as nearly the same as possible, made 
within a minute or two of each other, 
and development and printing were 
done side by side, and for equal times. 
The change of background, however, 
totally alters the effect, giving in the 
case of print No. 1 the effect of dark 
flowers, and in that of No. 2 the effect 
of quite light flowers. It may be well 
to point out here that in order to make 
this quite clear, and to emphasise the 


Print a. 


value of a suitable background, this 
contrast has been somewhat forced. In 
other words extremes have been taken, 
a background almost white in the one 
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case and practically black in the other, 
for the very dark red was chosen for 
its non-actinic colour. Black paper 


Print 3. 


often photographs lighter than it looks, 
because it may be a bluish-black. 

Now, the practical lesson to be learnt 
from this pair of prints is that we can 
often suggest the tone or even the 
colour in the case of very familiar 
flowers, by the use of a suitable back- 
ground. We can, however, only do this 
when we are dealing with flowers all 
alike, or very nearly alike, in colour. 
In print No. 3, for instance, the blooms 
look like white or pale-yellow daisies, 
but the green stems are too dark. 
Similarly, if we have a blue and a 
vellow flower side by side we shall find 
it practically impossible to properly 
convey any idea of their relative tones. 
This we shall see from prints 3 and 4. 
Here we have two of the yellow daisies, 
a daffodil with pale-yellow petals and 
deeper yellow cup, a white narcissus, 
and a deep violet anemone. Again, ex- 
posures were as accurately alike as pos- 
sible, and the development of the two 
plates was done in the same dish. The 
'effect to the eye was of a dark violet 
blue and quite light yellows, but, as 
will be seen,'both the blue and the 
‘yellows have come out approximately 
the same tone of grey in the prints. 
There is a distinct difference between 
the white narcissus and the other 
blooms, but really no differentiation 
between the yellows and the violet. In 
print No. 3 the white flower is almost 
lost against the white background, and 
it is doubtful if it will be seen at all 
in the half-tone illustration. 

If then we want to introduce one or 
two darker touches in a grouping of 
yellow flowers we must remember to 
do it by using a flower of more non- 
actinic colour, say a deeper orange, 
or even light red. This is simply an 
application. of the elementary fact we 
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have all known from our childhood's 


days, namely, that a light or medium 


blue dress photographs white or light, 


Print 4. 


while a red dress photographs black. 
The effect of yellow or orange coloured 
flowers may be obtained by the use of 
a moderately dark background and a 
sufficiently full exposure, but as soon 
as we have blue alongside the yellow, 
this fulness of «exposure makes the 
blue photograph still lighter, and de- 
stroys proper tone relationship. The 
colour-corrected plate enables the ‘wo 
to be photographed properly together, 
but as we are considering for the 
moment what may be done without its 
aid, we see what to avoid. Next week 
we shall show one or twa examples 
photographed on orthochromatic plates. 

Exposure will present some little diffi- 
culty with such subjects, and it may 
be well to give some basis on which 
to work. It is sure to be necessary to 
make small adjustments, because the 
size of the room and the colour of the 
walls will modify exposure somewhat, 
as they affect the quality and quantity 
of reflected light, and the shadows de- 
rive their illumination from reflected 
light. One method is to place the 
Watkins Bee Meter leaning up against 
the jar and facing the light, and to 
note the time the paper takes to show 
a distinct darkening, that is, to reach 
what is called the sixteenth tint. This 
exposure may then be given at stop 
F/22, when using a plate of speed 
Watkins 180. But it must be remem- 
bered that if the flowers are small 
and are somewhat closely approached, 
the lens will be racked out to such an 
extent that F/22 will no longer be 
actually F/22, but probably something 
nearer F/32. Thus if a six-inch lens 
is being used, F/6 is only F/6 when 
the lens is focussed on infinity and is 
therefore six inches from ground-glass 
to the diaphragm. If on measuring 
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we find the stop is eight inches from 
the ground-glass, then the stop marked 
F/6 is actually F/8, and the exposure 
must be doubled accord- 
ingly. Fortunately, it 15 
not necessary to calculate 
this with very minute 
accuracy. We may take 
it, roughly, in this way, 
that if the lens is double 
its ordinary distance fron 
the ground-glass we must 
give four times the in- 
dicated exposure, because 
F/22 has become, actually, 
F/44. If the lens is half 
as far again as its normal 
distance from the ground- 
glass we must double the 
indicated exposure, F/22 
nominal having become 
F/32 actual. 


“THE NOVICES’ NOTE 
BOOK." 


Arücles for Beginners, published 
in previous issues, have included, 
among other subjects : 


“ Development Papers.” 
“Carbon Printing.” 
“Errors in Exposure and Development, 
and How to Avoid Them.” 
“Landscapes with Figures.” 
“Photographing Interiors.” 
“Riverside Exposures.” 
“Making the Most of Faulty Negatives.” 
“Clouds and Shadows.” 
“Toning Difficulties, and How to Over- 
come Them.” 
“Street Snapshots.” 
“Spotting and Retouching Negatives.” 
“The Choice of a Camera.” 
“Correct Exposure.” 
“Hand-Camera Work at the Seaside.” 
“Photographing Sunny Landscapes.” 
“Points About Development.” 
“The Covering Power of Lenses.” 
“The Use of Light Filters.” 
“Developing Holiday Exposures.” 
“Printing on P.O.P.” 
“ Copying.” 
“Enlarging.” 
“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 
“Colouring Picture Postcards.” 
“Profitable Photography.” 
“Holding the Camera.” 
“The Use of Swing Back and Swing 
Front.” 
“Notes on Dull-Weather Photography.” 
“Drying Negatives.” 
“Simple Control in Printing.” 
“The Stand Camera in the Field.” 
“Intensification and Skies.” 
“Exposure and Moving Objects.” 
“Treatment of Incorrect Exposures.” 
“How to Develop a Plate.” 
“The Movements of the Camera.” 
“What ‘Stopping Down’ Does.” 
“Handling the Hand Camera.” 
“Practical Work Out of Doors." 
“Depth of Focus and Fixed-Focus 
Cameras.” 
“Blurred Results and their Causes.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in . 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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НЕ 
ciates the fact that he can always get 
much closer to the face of nature than his 


country dweller seldom аррге- 


street-bound, town-dwelling brother. Un- 
fortunately, few of us see more than a 
mere fraction of nature's ever-changing 
panorama, be we town ог country 
dwellers. 

These two “grateful” (i.e. calling fcr 
rather than expressing thanks) little pic- 
tures are very acceptable reminders of 
the country and its pageant of the 
seasons. They recall pleasant jaunts with 
the camera, and lead us to look forward 
hopefully to the coming months. 

Comparing the reproduction A with the 
original, it seems to us that some desir- 
able quality has been lost by its reduction 
in size, which, alas! is inevitable owing 
to the exigencies of space. Also the print 
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A.—THE EDGE or NIGHT. 


А is rather too light generally to repeat 
the “edge of night” gloomy effect. The 
reader must please therefore imagine the 
print on a somewhat larger scale and 
also a little darker generally. The ques- 
tion of size is not unimportant, because 
when the subject is fairlv full a small 
print is apt to look crowded up, but the 
same picture considerably enlarged—say 
three or four diameters—at times quite 
loses this crowded effect. This is one of 
those many little points which should be 
kept in mind when making negatives for 
enlarging, and also when the size of the 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 


If so, write to the Editor of “The 
A. P. & P.N.,” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 


By Master W. Pitt. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition wil] be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the 


same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


enlargement is being settled. Here, then, 
we have another reason for avoiding any 
cast-iron rules with regard to fixed sizes 
when enlarging. 

But to get back to our two little prints, 
which we now can imagine some two or 
three times their present dimensions. 

In A, while the several horses and reap- 
ing machine constitute the focus of in- 
terest, we find a little too much of our 
attention is run away with by the various 
sheaves scattered about in the foreground. 
Here we see where the painter gets the 
pull over the photographer. The painter 
might include or exclude just as many 
as he pleased, and so arrange them as to 
help to lead up to the horses and men part 
of the scene. It is a point of interest that 
the enlargement in this instance was made 
on a gaslight paper, thus showing us that 
we are not tied down to bromide papers 
for such work. The broad way in which 
the mid-distance and background parts 
have been treated also contains a lesson 


B.—RETURNING TO THE 


which is so effective and obvious as to 
need no further reference. 

Passing on to example B we first note a 
general suggestion of strong light and 
shade effect, which again strikes a note of 
the evening hour. The second point is 
the suggestion that the composition is à 
little too full and crowded. But be it re- 


membered that the original (84 by 34) goes , 


a considerable way towards easing this 
crowded-up effect. Then we note that we 
have a rather large number of small 
patches of strong light due to the slant- 
ing rays of the setting sun catching 
obliquely the backs of the sheep. These 
outlines of light are all of about the same 
strength, size, and shape, so that their 
effect is somewhat scattered. Com- 
paring this little print with the original, it 
is only fair to the author to say that the 
effect is not nearly so marked as it is in 
the smaller edition. But as the readers 
of this page have only the accentuated 


Forn. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


edition before them, this point is men- 
tioned more by way of a timely warning for 
work of a similar nature than as a fair 
criticism of the original print. And we 
may here add without a moment's hesita- 
tion that both the originals of these two 
prints are characterised by a general ex- 
cellence of quality which is highly praise- 
worthy. 

Further it may be said in both instances 
that they fairly well illustrate the broad 
principle that pastoral scenes of this kind 
often have what one may call—for want of 
a better term—a sentimental value, to 
some extent due to their very natural- 


ness. 
Yet one must always bear in mind 
that nature seldom, if ever, provides 


ready-made pictures as works of art. Like 
Flora, she comes with her arms loaded 
with flowers and fruit, and says, “Of my 
abundance take what you can use wisely 
and well.” The photographer is apt to 
think he cannot have too much of any 


By Geo. Bothamley. 


good thing, or that if it be natural it must 


be pictorial; but these are not artistic 
truths. 
One very significant definition of art, 


but not the only one by any means, 1s, 
“Art is art just because it is not nature.” 
This does not mean because it is contrary 
to or not found in nature, but rather 
because the artist has selected it from 
nature. Thc wcalth of nature is so great, 
she is so lavish with things of beauty, that 
the artist's difficulty is to restrain himself 
from grabbing all and defeating his own 
ends by greedy gluttony. 


NEW readers should note that 

back numbers containing рге- 
vious Beginners Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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GIRL STUDENTS. 
BY 
C. BORUP. 


See article " Pictorial Professional Photography," 
раде 341. 
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By DR. S. BRICARELLI (Turin). 


PROCESSION AU VILLAGE. 
The original, a toned bromide print (11X8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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EVANGELINE. Bv Mrs. G. A. BARTON. 
From the Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris, now open in the Rooms of the Cercle Artistique, Paris. 
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SA TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
Ж EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The brief communication from Dr. E. G. Boon, which 
was read at the opening of the present exhibition of his 
work at the house of the Royal Photo- 
AFTER TWENTY praphic Society was mainly in the vein 
VEARS. of reminiscence. It was twenty years, 
he said, since he began, with the aid 
of a pinhole lens and platinum paper, the attempt to 
produce pictorial photographs. Much water had flowed 
since then through the dark-room sink, and the whole 
pictorial movement had become more definite. There 
was less room for differences of opinion than formerly, 
there were fewer acrimonious discussions, and the 
general recognition was emerging that a pictorial photo- 
graph to be successful must excel not only as a picture 
but as a photograph. To-day sincerity was the dominat- 
ing note. There was more striving after photographic 
technique, and less tolerance for the merely bizarre. 
As to “control,” for his own part he had found that 
as his photographic knowledge progressed any necessity 
for working on his own negatives or prints tended to 
disappear. 
e е е 
Іп the case of some pictorial workers one feels по 
particular interest in the processes they may have 
adopted to obtain their results. But 
faced with the little gallery of Dr. 
Boon’s work now on view at Russell 
Square, the question of the media jn- 
stantly suggests itself. Out of forty-two examples on 
the walls, thirty-two are in platinum, the remainder 
being in carbon, bromide, and silver. Platinum print- 
ing is, indeed, Dr. Boon’s delight. He calls it one of 
the most delicate and distinctive forms of photographic 
printing. No other form of deposit lends itself better in 
his hands to the translation of atmosphere and aerial 
perspective. Dr. Boon states that nearly all his 
examples are untouched prints from untouched nega- 
tives. Along the decorous lines of what is generally 
called straight photography, he considers that there 15 
ample room for development. He instances the use of 
different lenses for different effects as a line of work, 
purely photographic, which has scarcely vet been 
studied. We have already reviewed Dr. Boon's collec- 
tion of pictures; they were exhibited at the “A. P." 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, recently. As many of 
our readers will like to see the prints again, the oppor- 
tunity now recurs at the R. P. S. house. 


ІМ PRAISE OF 
PLATINUM. 
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It is out of the question to epitomise Mr. F. F. 
Renwick’s very valuable communication made recently 
to the Royal Photographic 
THE UNDER-EXPOGURE Society. Every reader, doubt- 
PERIOD. less, is familiar with what is 
known as the Hurter and Drif- 
field exposure curve. Hurter and Driffield concentrated 
upon the middle or straight-line portion of that curve, 
representing what they called the correct exposure. 
Mr. Renwick, however, has been carrying out a wide 
series of investigations, not yet completed, which show 
that the under-exposure period is Бу: no means despic- 
able, and he has scientifically confirmed, by a series 
of experiments with P.O.P. and bromide paper, the re- 
lation between the under-exposure and correct-exposure 
portions. In fact, what he has done has been to give 
at last a scientific expression to variations of which the 
practical man has for a long time past been cognisant, 
and has allowed for by rule of thumb. Professional 
photographers—ninety per cent. of them, at any rate— 
have always refused to be bound by the recommenda- 
tions of Hurter and Driffield, and have preferred to 
work upon what Hurter and Drifheld called the under- 
exposure portion of the curve. Mr. Renwick brought 
forward some formidable mathematical tables to show 
that scientifically the professionals may not have been 
so very far wrong after all. 
ее в 


It has been the privilege of few British photographers 
to penetrate as far as China, while the city of Pekin, in 
the minds of most westerners, is - 
as vague and unsubstantial as a 
dream city. Captain A. Corbett 
Smith, however, who lectured 
before the Camera Club recently, not only showed 
photographs which made the streets and manners of 
Pekin more tangible to the western imagination, but 
even went with his camera into the forbidden ground 
of the Imperial summer palace. His photographs of this 
strange phantasy—an odd mixture of the glorious art 
of the East with the tawdry finery of Birmingham— 
were obtained in the company of an official who was 
there to see that he did not use his camera. Every time 
he wanted to do so, he merely nudged this Chinese offi- 
cial in the back, whereupon he most politely turned the 
other way while the fell deed was done. China must be 
a very pleasing country from the point of view of thc 
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assistance rendered to the photographer. Captain Smith 
wanted to secure a picture of a man undergoing the ex- 
cruciating process of being shaved in the public street. 
The victim was unwilling, but the barber willingly 
obliged, and threatened his customer with the razor 
should he move. The East may still be as far from the 
West as Kipling says, but at least the one becomes the 
more intelligible to the other through the medium ot 
the camera. 
е e m 
Posing for advertisement pictures, the latest occupa- 
tion for girls, forms the subject of an article by Mr. 
Elwin Neame, in the April Royal 
A NEW OCCUPATION Magazine. After describing the 
FOR GIRLS. . work of an advertisement model, 
he tells us опе or two good 
stories. “Talking of successful advertisements reminds 
me of one which I used in the Tube last year. Each 
picture was an actual photograph, not an enlargement, 
measuring 2 feet by 20 inches, and so successful was it 
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that we could not keep the pictures up at all. People 
quietly tore them down and kept them as souvenirs, 
some of them being removed before the paste was dry; 
while in the case of others, people worked at them day 
by day, loosening a little bit at a time, until they could 
be taken down safely. Over fifty of these pictures were 
thus removed from the walls, and only two were re- 
covered. These I received back from a man, with a 
letter of apology, stating that he had dined not wisely 
but too well upon the night in question. Frequently 
an advertisement may be spoilt through the photo- 
grapher overlooking some little detail in the arrange- 
ment of his picture. Thus in one case I had to take а 
photograph of a gir] washing her face, and, without 
thinking, I made her appear to be doing so with her 
hands. This quite spoilt the picture from the adver- 
tiser's point of view, as I was told that a woman never 
washes her face with her bare hands, but with a flannel 
or sponge." The application of amateurs’ photographs 
for advertisements is dealt with on page 359 this week. 
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EADERS will have 

noticed in THE A. P. 

Monthly Exposure 
Table, published іп last 
week's issue, that the expo- 
sures for April indicate a 
marked increase in the 
actinic value of the light 
this month. The amateur 
photographer outdoors, and 
the professional in the 
studio wil welcome the 
brighter days that make 
the fully-exposed negative 
more easy to obtain. 

The weather that 15 
| essentially typical of April 

is that which is rapidly 
changing and alternating between the moderately 
wild and stormy and the beautifully fine and calm. It 
is this rapid change, this sudden reversal of the aspect 
of the sky, that gives the photographer so many unex- 
pected opportunities for pictures that may be considered 
typical of the month. It is during the transition from 
one series of conditions to those of an opposite character 
that the best opportunities for securing striking pic- 
tures will occur. | | 

April is also one of the best months in the year for 
securing cloud studies. Changeable winds and varying 
conditions combine to produce great diversity of cloud 
forms, and the different aspects under which these 
clouds are seen and the varied lighting give exceptional 
chances for obtaining cloud negatives, or for photo- 
graphing those subjects that depend on certain cloud 
effects for their value and pictorial quality. 

Clouds of almost all kinds may be secured in April, 
though some that are mostly associated with other 
seasons occur but rarely. The most frequent are the 
light cumulus, illuminated by brilliant sunshine, and 
the stormy rain-clouds, with occasionally combinations 
of the two types. But opportunities often present them- 
selves when fine and striking combinations of clouds 
and lighting may be secured—effects that are really due 
to the conflicting and changing conditions of the atmo- 
sphere. Many of these exceptional effects occur towards 
sunset. 

The stimulus of sunshine is undoubted, but the 
worker who deals with landscape subjects іп April— 
the month of buds and young blossom—must go to 
work carefuly. The young green on the trees and 
the bright specks of the blossom are likely to cause a 
deal of trouble if a pleasing picture is to be secured. 

The charm of a spring landscape does not consist 
solely in the delicate foliage; there are many landscapes 
where trees in full leaf obscure much of the distance, 
and confine the picture too much to one plane. Such 
a landscape is seen under the best possible conditions 
in early spring. While the foliage is insufficient to 
block out the distance, it may still be sufficient to give 
life and beauty and confer a quality that cannot be 
obtained in any other month but this. 

The colouring in many cases is apt to be ignored in 
estimating exposure, and when it is more pronounced 
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MONTH TO MONTH. ~ 


SOME NOTES ON PHOTOGRAPHY IN APRIL. 


it upsets the contrast or gradation in the negative, 
owing to the lack of power of the plate to appreciate 
the green and yellow components of the subject. A 
certain amount of discretion is needed, therefore, at this 
time of the year, in order to have under perfect control 
the character of the negative when dealing with land- 
scapes. It is necessary, in considering the matter, to 
draw a distinction between plain and orthochromatic 
plates, since so many of the latter are used nowadays; 
and, further, because, taken as a whole, they give quite 
a distinctive sort of gradation unless treated properly in 
the developer, their tendency being to give too much 
contrast and rather too much density. 

When used properly, however, in conjunction with a 
screen, a fully exposed and developed ortho. plate 
(green and yellow sensitive) should give the most per- 
fect negatives of spring subjects. The points to bear 
in mind are: (1) Use a medium to dark yellow filter 
(K2 or K3); (2) choose subjects that mass well, rather 
than those with much spotty detail; (3) expose as fully 
as the subject allows; (4) develop carefully with a well- 
tried developer, such as the following :— 


BA. PV a E sete eb eto К ТТТ l oz. 
Potass. metabisulphite ............ 1$ gr. 
Fosse. DUomidé Sora aia ү I5 gr. 
Water OCLs aaa eiT 20 OZ. 

B.—Sodium sulphite ...................... 2 oz 
Sodium carbonate ......... 5» 2 02 
АЕ 20 TTC TIE 20 OZ 


For use, take equal parts of A and B, and dilute with 
an equal bulk of water. 


GWEN. 
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WHAT is photographic distor- 
tion? The dictionary definition 
of distortion—or the definition 
which concerns graphic forms— 
is “the representation of a visible 
object by an image of altered 
shape." This is  wide-angled 
enough for anybody, but Mr. 
Chapman Jones came to grips 
with the subject in his interesting 
address before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society on April 1—an appropriate date, since 
he bewildered his audience with a number of optical 
illusions—and “potted” the various kinds of photo- 
graphic distortion into four, namely :— 

I. Distortion inherent in the lens. 

2. Distortion due to the position of the lens. 

3. Distortion inherent in the plate. 

4. Distortion due to the position of the plate. 


There are, however, some miscellaneous distortion 
phenomena in photography, apart from these funda- 
mental ones. There is the case of apparent distortion 
in the subject, as when concentric circles appear to be 
a spiral, or straight lines appear to be slanting. Apart 
from diagrams, which are specially drawn to create an 
illustion, there are numerous architectural and other 
subjects which are different from what they seem. Or, 
again, distortion may arise from conditions existing be- 
tween the lens and the object, such as currents of hot 
air coming out of chimneys. Then distortion is some- 
times wilfully introduced, as, for example, in the device 
of a former Regent-street professional, who put in front 
of the sensitive emulsion a glass plate with a little lens- 
like projection, the object being so to concentrate the 
light as to diminish the size of a particular portion of 
the image—i.e., the hands of the sitter. Distortion 
may arise, too, from the expansion of the printing paper 
on wetting, and this is the reason for the special direc- 
tions as to cutting from the sheet. 

But, to come to fundamentals, the distortion which 
cannot be got rid of practically is that which is inherent 
in the lens. It is this curvilinear or diaphragm distor- 
tion which gives rise to the cushion-shaped image of the 
square object, and which is markedly brought in by the 
use of a diaphragm, differing in its character according 
as to whether the diaphragm is placed in front of or 
behind the lens. The lines of the square are either 
pushed outwards or drawn inwards to an increasing 
extent from the centre to the margin, and rarely, if ever, 
can this defect be removed. For ordinary work with 
lenses which are called rectilinear it may be negligible, 
but for work in which it is necessary to measure the 
negative, and from that to calculate distances апа 
draw plans, a higher degree of correction becomes 
imperative. Even in the case of one or two of the finest 
anastigmats on the market, Mr. Chapman Jones showed 
that the curvilinear distortion was about 3 or 4 in 1,000, 
at an angle of 35 degrees. 

The position of the lens mav also account for distor- 
tion, just as one's eve at a certain position sees distorted 
images of one's neighbours in a tramcar or of others' 
plates on a dinner table. We are rarely conscious of 
this effect in the ordinary exercise of our powers of 
vision, but it instantly becomes noticeable when repre- 
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ISTORTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MR. CHAPMAN JONES DISCUSSES THE SUBJECT AT THE R. P. S. 


sented on the flat. Everyone is familiar with the photo- 
graph in which the sitter's boots are larger than his 
head. The effect may disappear when a different point 
of view is taken, or when the appearance of solidity is 
restored by means of the stereoscope. The only way to 
avoid it in photographic practice is to get sufficiently far 
from the object, and to use a lens of fair focal length. 

Mr. Chapman Jones then examined the plate, and 
discovered here also an inherent capacity for distortion 
in the fact of its flatness. He showed a photograph of 
three sections of cylinders, all of the same diameter in 
the original, the two outer ones being represented un- 
duly large in the image. One might expect them to be 
smaller, for the image had a longer distance to travel 
than in the case of the middle section; and they «would 
be smaller, as he showed diagrammatically, if the plate 
were curved, but the plate was flat, and therefore the 
images were elongated from the lens axis. In a por- 
trait group it is, strictly speaking, only the middle 
person who is represented correctly, the others being 
slightly broadened out in proportion as they reach to- 
wards the edges of the plate, and Mr. Chapman Jones 
humorously suggested that if a man wanted to appear 
of stouter build in a photograph than he actually was, 
he had only to place himself at the extremity of a group. 
Unfortunately, there appears to be no method by which 
a man may be photographed thinner than he really is. 
The point was further pressed home by a photograph 
of a cylinder, really higher than it was wide, which, 
having been taken at the side of the plate, appeared 
wider than it was high. Не also drew attention to the 
flashlight photographs at dinners, when the heads of 
individuals at the bottom corners were unflatteringly 
elongated. The remedy, of course, was to take the 
camera further back, or remove the persons to a less 
humiliating distance. 

The last cause of distortion dealt with by Mr. Chap- 
man Jones was that which arose from the position of 
the plate, either from its being moved on its own plane 
or on an axis in its own plane. It was well known that 
if a plate were tipped up in a horizontal axis on its own 
plane, it made lines convergent which should be 
parallel. The convergent lines, however, were not the 
essence of this kind of distortion, but only its secondary 
effect. If the plate were sloped it meant that whatever 
the focal length and the extent to which the image was 
reduced, the scale of reproduction in the image would 
be smaller at one end than at the other. It was some- 
times possible to correct such distortion by re-copying 
on a sloping plate, or with a sloping original. Workers 
sometimes sloped the plate for sufficient reasons, but it 
might be taken as axiomatic that if the plate were ever 
sloped, or the camera tipped up so that the plate was 
sloped, in order to facilitate focussing, it tended to 
exaggerate this distortion. 

The lecture, illustrated as it was with many diagrams, 
was greatly appreciated, and showed the President of 
the Royal Photographic Society in a playful róle. Some- 
one asked what was the normal. angle of vision. 
“Critically, half a degree," replied a well-known mem- 
ber, removing the pipe from his mouth in order to give 
the answer. “Now, I," said the President, “сап see 
180 degrees with my two eyes, but then—I don't 
smoke." 
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Photographing for Advertisers. 


By an ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
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Special to "Тһе Amateur Photographer and Fhotographic News.'" 


ECENTLY there has been much talk of ways and means of 
earning the coveted half-guinea. The rare stroke of luck 
excepted, it seems to be generally agreed that success in press 
photography entails perpetual vigilance, much expenditure of 
effort, and more time than the average man can well afford, 
together with a sixth sense, which may be termed “a nose for 
news.” And with all this, there is no escaping much fruitless 
effort and many disappointments. 

In working for advertisers the conditions are very different, 
and the difference is almost altogether in the amateur’s favour. 
For the encouragement of beginners it may be said that the only 
two professional commercial photographers (i.e., specialists) 
with whom the writer is acquainted are both transmuted 
amateurs. 

The great advantage of this kind of work, from the ordinary 
man’s viewpoint, is that it can be put through at leisure, for to a 
great extent the conditions can be arranged to suit one’s own 
convenience, equipment, and capacity. 

The demand for pictures already exists in advertising circles, 
but there is no recognised source of supply. Considering the 
enormous prevalence of photography—with its devotees record- 
ing every imaginable thing—it is rather surprising that the photo- 
gtaph does not reign supreme in advertisements, such as the 
better-class booklet, magazine advertisements, etc. The writer 
often feels the need of pictures such as the amateur is regularly 
making; not specially thought-out ideas, but everyday scenes 
depicting such things as holiday-making, the seasons, weather, 
rural haunts, busy streets, and every custom typical of great 
bodies of people. 

Besides this bread-and-butter stuff, however, there is a great 
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.grapher who aspires 


field for ideas worked up into definite shape for a given trade 
or article. 

Advertisers are keen on new ideas, and the man who can 
provide them will soon have a connection, which means being 
likely to be asked to make suggestions from time to time. 
Originality, being essential to secure distinctiveness, is 
welcomed. 

The one thing necessary is to introduce a little “human 
interest,” which gen- 
erally means to in- М ; 
clude a figure of 
some kind, to link 
some personality 
with the goods to 
be advertised. 

Many models 
should Бе found 
among the photo- 
grapher’s friends 
and acquaintances. 

Those who visit 
the picture shows 
must have observed 
that there are in- 
dividuals who are 
inherently interest- 
ing quite apart from 
make-up or the in- 
cident of the story 
Or scene. 

To a photo- 
grapher, such people 
as models would be 
simply invaluable— 
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Design for a Booklet Cover. 


to earn the advertiser's money must keep 
an open eye for attractive personalities, for his problem is to 
invest a cold-blooded commercial proposition with a living, 
"speaking," human interest. 

Before going further it may be well to say that to “snap” any- 
one unawares and then to sell a recognisable photograph for 
publication without obtaining the model's consent would not 
only be offensive, but might lead the over-aggressive photo- 
grapher into unpleasant legal argument. Moreover, he would 
thereby spoil his own market, for no advertiser would purchase 
a second print from such a source, while the “costs,” even if a 
lawsuit were avoided, would probably absorb all the profit the 
photographer could make in a fairly considerable time. It seems 
necessary to lay some stress upon this point, because even pro- 
fessional photographers are sometimes lax in these matters, and 
omit to get the all-important consent, which is apt to lead to 
trouble all round. | 

The great difficulty in dealing with non-professional models is 
to overcome their bashfulness. To encounter this educational 
defect when the shutter of the dark slide is drawn is bad 
enough, but some people become quite unmanageable if it is 
suggested that the photograph (“mine,” they term it) is to be 
used for publication, and any suggestion as to “advertising” 
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does not improve matters. Get these points settled betore the 
sitting, therefore, or leave them until after the cap is on the lens. 

One way out of the difficulty for those whose friends are 
paralysed with shyness (though this necessitates а certain 
Bohemian temperament which is not possessed by all photo- 
graphers, even though esthetic) is to obtain an entrée to local 
theatrical circles. This should afford a constant and varied 
supply of models whose shyness has burnt out, and who con- 
sider publicity an advantage rather than otherwise. In most 
‘cases recompense in the shape of a few prints will be acceptable, 
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in others a small cash subsidy may be necessary. For serious 
work this course may sooner or later be unavoidable; but, while 
its cost should be nominal, its possibilities are great. 

It may be of use to assure some models that small matters 
which are unsatisfactory will be put right before publication. 

It will be no news to readers of this journal to be told that 
considerable working up is usual before a photograph is en- 
graved. This is especially true of advertising designs, but the 
photographer who wishes to succeed in this work should act as 
if his print represented finality and the retoucher were non- 
existent. 


Not only is artist's work costly, but if much modification is . 


necessary, it means that the print is far from the advertiser’s 
requirements, and therefore stands less chance of having its value 
recognised and appreciated. As to what is and what is not done 
in this direction, it may be said that, in general, the features 
should need no attention. If alterations in costume are un- 
avoidable, they should be rendered as easy as possible. Any 
article of similar size and general shape may usually be sub- 
stituted for the actual goods for the purpose of photographing, 
leaving the retoucher to insert the precise details required. 
Similarly the background may, as a rule, be ignored, unless it 
plays a definite part in the motif, it being often cut out entirely. 
There are exceptions to all rules, but these are fairly reliable 
generalisations. А studio might be an advantage sometimes, but 
is not vitally necessary, the main essentials being good ideas and 
well chosen models. 

As to idea production, any of the illustrated magazines will 


indicate the right track. It should be borne in mind that not 
only the photographically illustrated advertisements, but also 
those with pictures reproduced from drawings, wil] often yield 
suggestions which are not only capable of execution but of 


improvement by means of photography judiciously employed. 
Composite pictures of the class involving inversions of the 
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natural size of objects are by no means difficult by photography, 
and the results are far more convincing than when drawn. The 
amateur need not worry about inability to patch up prints 
neatly—a rough idea will suffice, and the advertiser will have it 
put into proper shape if considered worth while. 

Duplex photographs, or two views in one—one picture being 
superimposed wholly or partially upon the other—seem to have 
an attraction which should be borne in mind. 

The photographer, however, should be ready to supply addi- 
tional prints, so that a fresh start may be made if considered 
advisable, though this need only be done when a design has 
been approved. 

“Dummies,” or rough ideas, are usually worked out actual 
size as intended to be when finished. Finished designs for the 
engraver are usually larger (one and a half or two diameters of 
ultimate size), though this rule is often broken. 

With a little practice it is not unlikely that many may become 
quite expert in designing attractive advertisements, and while 
the work calls for judgment and taste, there is far more latitude 
than ordinary pictorial photography permits. A warning should 
be given not to overlook the possibility of the advertiser wishing 
to include *type matter" (i.e. descriptive), and the necessity for 
making a due allowance of space. 

It should also be borne in mind that a title (or *headline," 
as advertisers term it) is often the making of a picture. A terse 
phrase which drives home the central idea will multiply the 
value of many a design. 

The examples reproduced herewith are not offered as speci- 
mens of anything uncommonly good, but rather as examples of 
the kind of thing which would probably meet with acceptance, 
even though possessed of no great individuality. The ability 
to “letter” is a help, and though the aspirant may be unused 
to this, photographers are nothing if not adaptable, and sufh- 
cient facility in this direction soon comes with practice. 


The Question of Remuneration. 


As to remuneration, it would be unwise to state definite figures, 
though anything beyond an everyday subject (i.e. something with 
an idea in it) would.fetch at least half a guinea. And a real 
success, such as Fry’s “Hello, Daddy!” should bring many times 
this amount if the photographer possesses elementary business 
aptitude. On the other hand, an average print, not specially 
taken for advertising, and intended to occupy merely a minor 
place in, say, a booklet (maybe more as decorative feature than 
anything else), might fetch no more than five shillings, though 
there should be a fair demand at such a figure. 

As to the disposal of prints, every advertiser is a possible 
customer. It should be borne in mind, however, that while 
some large firms employ an advertising manager, others leave 
all arrangements in the hands of outside advertising agencies. 
Others, again, do both, and many of the smaller houses neither. 
Those who are interested may find hundreds of addresses, lists 
of firms in given trades, and names of the individuals responsible 
for this branch of business, in the * Advertisement Canvassers' 
Manual." Probably, however, it would be well for the tyro to 
confine his attention to the more aggressive local firms for a 
beginning, until he feels he has produced something really tell- 
ing, when he may submit to the big people. 

Remember that an advertiser wants neither mist nor mystery, 
but clear prints expressing some appreciative idea clearly and 
emphatically. 

The merely “pretty picture” is much less likely to prove 
acceptable than a *study " definitely worked out for a particular 
business or commodity. The “artistically posed ” figure, with a 
profusion of chiffon, and perhaps flowers or blossom, may be 
of use to postcard publishers, but not to the average advertiser. 
Unusual costume is another bête noir, because it generally dis- 
tracts the mind from the central thought, which it is the busi- 
ness of the advertising picture to emphasise. Studies of infants 
and pet animals, of the faintly quaint order, are unpromising, 
because the market is glutted with them. 

Bear in mind the fact that most advertisers are trying to sell 
something to ordinary people, and that they are most anxious to 
show the application and advantages of their goods. Do not 
confuse personality or individuality with eccentricity. 

Choose well-favoured models, but have both dress and 
environment normal; let action and expression *tell the story." 

Those who are interested in these matters will find a special 
article in the current * B. J.” Almanac, also one in the Advertising 
World (monthly) for June, 1912, entitled “The Camera and Com- 
mercial Art,” and a volume of the Photo Miniature is devoted to 
the subject. There is also an article in Penrose’s Annual, by 
Mr. Thos. Russell, entitled * The Living Model as an Advertis- 
ing Basis." 
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HE three-page preliminary review of 
the Horticultural Hall exhibition in 
our last issue turned out to be so complete 
that a more careful inspection of the show 
proved that there was very little to be 
added. It is not easy to exhaust the sub- 
ject of such a comprehensive exhibition, 
though it is easy, unfortunately, to exhaust one’s readers. And 
there is nothing more likely to exhaust them than a microscopic 
survey of multitudinous details. Therefore, having already done 
full justice to the particular, we will content ourselves on this 
occasion with the general. 

An exhibition is useful, not only because it gives manufac- 
turers an opportunity to display, and incidentally to sell, and the 
public an opportunity to admire, and incidentally to buy, but also 
because it is a sort of periodical signpost on the way of progress. 
It reveals tendencies, records new departures, gives us hints 
as to what has proved popular and what has not. 

A remark we made last year to the effect that the photographic 
industry no longer runs in one great stream but in specialised 
channels, is still more strikingly borne out on the present occa- 
sion. There is, undoubtedly, a very real competition—that was 
made sufficiently plain at the Horticultural Hall—but an increas- 
ing number of the trade displays are specialised, and dovetail 
very nicely into one another. One firm confines its exhibit to 
papers, another to chemical preparations, a third to lenses, a 
fourth to materials for colour work, a fifth to the “baby "—or at 
any rate the very youthful—cameras, a sixth to mounts, frames, 
and backgrounds. 

The chief novelties of the exhibition on this occasion were 
along the line of photographic papers. The number of new pro- 
ducts was somewhat striking. Messrs. Wellington and Ward— 
who should be complimented on their dainty stand, which might 
have formed a bit of the architecture of some White City—were 
showing a new paper for the special benefit of professionals. 
The Gevaert firm had a new inclusion called “Etral.” The 
Kosmos Photographics, Ltd., of Letchworth, were also exhibit- 
ing a new development paper called “Vitégas,” and the beautiful 
* Cyko " paper of Messrs. Ansco was prominent ; while the results 
on the Leto Company's *Seltona,? toned with platinum, were as 
fine as anything in the show. 

In the matter of cameras and lenses photographic manufac- 
ture seems to have settled down into its stride. Cameras of the 
hand-or-stand folding pattern still hold their own, judging by the 
exhibits; the box-form, in spite of its advantages, does not seem 
so much to the fore as it used to be; the reflex instruments, on 
the other hand, are more numerous than ever. Of these last the 
newest, perhaps, was the “Popular Pressman” camera, intro- - 
duced by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, and reviewed in our last 
issue. Three classes of reflex, for studio, outdoor, and stereo. 
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work, were shown at the stall of Messrs. O. Sichel and Co. The 
Soho reflexes at Messrs. Marion’s stall also included a new model 
with the reversing hood and a special folding focusser ; and again 
at the stall of Messrs. Ross, Ltd., a new model with the reversing 
hood made its appearance, while the reflexes were a strong line 
at Messrs. Newman and Guardia’s, Messrs. Houghton’s, and 
other stalls. 

Colour, either as involved in the photographic process or 
superadded to it, was again a great feature. In addition to the 
colour exhibits, with which we dealt last week, mention should 
be made of the beautiful miniatures and enlargements finished in 
oils and water-colours, to be seen at the stall of the Acme Art 
Association; the colour materials displayed by Messrs. Winsor 
and Newton, and Mr. Chatham Pexton’s fine specimens of 
coloured lantern slides in the entrance hall. 

On the first floor the annual exhibition of the Society of Colour 
Photographers, although compressed within small dimensions, 
was a very good display. The print section was remarkable for 
the many processes it represented. There were prints by the 
Raydex process, by the Handletype process of oil transfer from 
bromide prints, by the carbon-collodion transfer process, and the 
Selle-Jumeaux process, these last three from negatives with the 
Pfenninger опе-ехроѕиге  three-colour camera, the original 
experimental model of which was on view. There were also 
Pinatype prints, prints by the combination method brought out 
by Mr. E. T. Butler, gums in three colours, and, finally, some 
examoles of the Polychromide process printed bv the Hambvroe-r 
gelatino-silver, double-salt method. Among the transparencies 
was a small loan collection by the members of the Vienna Photo 


: Club. Of the 150 or so transparencies, including a stereoscopic 


section (not very well lighted), all but a dozen were from auto- 
chromes. Such exhibitors as Miss Helen Murdoch, Mr. J. C. 
Warburg, Mr. H. C. Messer, Mr. T. D. Ralli, and other well- 
known workers gave distinction to the display. 

At A. and M. Zimmermann’s stall the Assur colours made an 
excellent subject for demonstration. 

The portraiture in the large gallery was the work of profes- 
sionals chiefly provincial, and much of it had instructive value 
for the amateur. The whole of it, indeed, furnished an interest- 
ing commentary upon the remarks in our last issue on the trend 
of professional photography. One of the most pleasantly un- 
conventional pictures in the collection was a wedding group, 
which showed, instead of the usual stereotyped thing, the happy 
pair at the head of their breakfast table and against the light, 
while the double row of guests, admirably posed and lighted, 
drank their healths. 

We dealt with most of the cinematograph exhibits in our last 
issue. There only remains to mention the Houghton *Pathé- 
scope," the demonstrations of which were a great source of 
interest in the annexe. 


—— — — —e388— — —— 
IN THE DOMAIN OF THE CAMERA—PHOTOGRAPHIC RECREATIONS. 


“ HOTOGRAPHIC RECREATIONS” (* Photographischer 

Zeitvertreib "), by Dr. H. Schnauss, has long been favour- 
ably known as almost a standard work on the lighter side of 
photographic work, and we now have an enlarged and 
modernised form of this work, the new volume being entitled 
*Im Reiche der Kamera," and it is issued under the editorship 
o ay Felix Naumann, by M. Eger, of Leipzig (Ed. Liesegang’s 

erlag). 

Any one who wishes to produce “spirit” or “ghost” photo- 
graphs, or wishes to know about the various methods of photo- 
graphing the invisible, should obtain the work now under 
notice; indeed, one need only glance over the work to realise 
how photography, in the hands of an expert, may be a most 
dangerous perverter of the truth, and yet we, even in this time 
of enlightenment and progress, not unfrequently see it postulated 
that the camera cannot lie. Unfortunately, the camera too often 
misrepresents, and this with a dangerous air of truth. 

On page 216 we see a man wheeling himself in a wheel. 
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barrow, while on the next page a gentleman is seen shaking 
hands with himself, and turning over to the following page we 
see two figures combined and sitting on a bench as the Siamese 
twins; afterwards comes a Janus portrait with two faces, one 
front, the other at the back ; while further on we find representa- 
tions of musical trios, in which one person serves as model 
for all three. In none of these cases is there any indica- 
tion of fabrication that we can detect, but full instructions are 
ven. 

In * The Catastrophe," p. 208, is seen a man who is falling 
from a ladder; he has been hanging a picture in a library, 
and the ladder has slipped slideways. All appears natural, the 
hammer that has fallen from his hand being in the air, and just 
below the figure of the man, who is also in the air. There is, 
however, no retouching of the photograph, and no double print- 
ing, but the screen is so arranged that the wall is horizontal 
and the camera looks down upon it, hence a “falling object " 
merely needs to be supported in position. 
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[The letters re- 
cently published in 
the pages of THE 
A. P., dealing with 
the popular but 
much-abused brom- 
oil process, are 
bringing to light 
much interesting in- 
formation from 
Hereunder we reproduce two further com- 


practical workers. 
munications from well-known exhibitors, and we hope that other 
readers who have achieved success or otnerwise in working 
bromoil will not hesitate to give an account of their experiences. 
Bromoil has now assumed such a prominent place among photo- 
graphic processes that we hope these letters will help to clear 
up any points of uncertainty that may exist in its practice.—ED.] 


To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

5ік,--Тһеге appears to be no “royal road” to the production 
of a good bromoil print. In the course of my experience I have 
rarely met two persons whose methods of working were alike, 
and therefore as neither of your previous correspondents appears 
to have raised any special point requiring elucidation, I will 
briefly state my own methods, which I trust may prove of assist- 
ance to some of your readers. 

Firstly, as regards papers. It is certainly a good plan—for 
beginners, at any rate—to get thoroughly acquainted with and 
stick to one brand of paper. Without enumerating them, how- 
ever, I have used nearly all the well-known brands of bromide 
paper on the market, and although some are better for the pur- 
pose than others, in no case have I found any which were un- 
suitable for the production of technically good bromoil prints. 

Personally, then, I have no decided preference for any par- 
ticular make of paper, but for one who is commencing the pro- 
cess, I would strongly recommend the Barnet *rough ordinary " 
grade for quickness in manipulation and ease in pigmenting. 

As a general rule, it should be remembered that papers which 
appear to have an additional coating of gelatine on the sur- 
face, such as are mostly termed “ordinary” grades, give more 
relief and take the pigment much more readily than those of 
the matt-surfacé variety, which, I take it, have in many cases 
some hardening agent incorporated with the emulsion. In 
using these latter there is always the initial difficulty —in con- 
sequence of many of them showing little or no relief—of deter- 
ing just how long to soak them, or even, indeed, knowing 
whether the various operations have been carried out success- 
fully in order to get them into a proper *pigmentable" con- 
dition. This, of course, constitutes one of the pitfalls of the 
process, and incidentally shows the desirability of confining 
oneself to a certain few makes of paper in order to obtain an 
intimate knowledge of their particular characteristics. 

Before leaving the subject of papers there is one point which 
is apt to be overlooked, and that is the character of the water 
supply. This is a factor to be reckoned with, and may easily 
account for ihe fact that the methods and instructions of a 
successful worker may be carried out—to the strict letter—by a 
worker in another part of the country who will experience failure 
every time; it is undoubtedly the cause of those contradictory 
experiences of which one so often hears of the behaviour and 
adaptability to pigmentation of the same brand of paper in 
widely separated areas. 

As to developers, I use m.q., amidol, and occasionally 
rodinal, with preference for the first.named, and (as Mr. Cox 
mentions the use of a weak solution), I must say that I have 
used weak, normal, and strong solutions without finding any 
difference in the subsequent pigmenting. I can only conclude, 
therefore, that the developer does not matter as long as a suffi- 
cient quantity of silver 1s thrown down as a basis to work upon. 

In bleaching—taking care the temperature does not fall below 
6s per cent.—I use the following simple formula :—Copper 
bromide 4 oz., potassium bichromate 44. gr. Water то o£. ; this, 
diluted with an equal quantity of water (immediately before 
use), can be used for several prints at a time. After bleaching 
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and washing to remove stain, fix іп the usual weak hypo bath 
acidified with a few drops of ro per cent. pot. metabisulphite ; 
this entirely removes all traces of the remaining image. A 
further short wash, and the print should be ready for inking up, 
which operation I invariably perform on a subsequent occasion, 
using Rawlins’ or Sinclair’s inks, and for thinning purposes a 
little double-boiled linseed oil. 

Finally, to do good work, you must have good tools; let your 
brushes be the very best “putois pied de biche.” 

Certain it is, and from many cases which have come under 
my own observation, that innumerable prints—otherwise suc- 
cessfully manipulated—have come to grief in the final stage of 
their existence by pigmenting with inferior or unsuitable 
brushes.—Yours, etc., H. E. FRANZMANN. 


Merton Park, Surrey. 


Sig,—I should like to supplement the interesting letter from 
Mr. Bertram Cox. A course of experiments made continuously 
for six months, using different papers, bleachers, inks, etc., but 
only making one variation at a time, has led me to adopt a 
well-coated, smooth or platino-matt paper, Silvax bleacher, and 
Horsell’s (Leeds) ink. Sinclair’s brushes are excellent, though 
it is wise to have one or two of other shapes (such as Griffin’s 
Gradator), if only to relieve the muscles of the hand when ink- 
ing a large print. A weak amidol developer gives me a better 
print even than m.-q., and personally I like the bromide print 
to look “just right," because if it is rather “strong,” there must 
of necessity be a fear of clogging the shadows when inking. I 
lay stress on using a freshly made print—not more than a few 
days old—as afterwards there seems to be no satisfactory way 
of getting rid of a sort of general hardening that seems to take 


place. 


Mr. Cox does well to lay stress on the question of “relief,” 
but I do not think that to raise the temperature of the water 
bath from, say, 65 deg. to 9o deg. is so satisfactory as to ascer- 
tain the requisite temperature and to simply maintain it. 
Relief is then obtained by a length of immersion in the acid 
bath or in plain water, for when using Silvax the weak (4 per 
cent.) acid bath need only be allowed to act for a minute, and 
the print can then be covered with water and remain until the 
white margins feel slimy, as distinct from merely smooth. This 
procedure with, say, Kodak plat. matt, and working at 75 deg. 
Fahr., takes about fifteen minutes but it is an advantage to 
work, say, five degrees lower and allow a longer immersion. 
To do so is tedious (sometimes it takes one thirty to forty 
minutes to get the requisite relief), but the end justifies the 
means in that the consistency of the gelatine seems less dis- 
turbed, and the quality of image much finer. All which may 
not accord with scientific theory, though it is certainly warranted 
by the facts. 

There is another point that should not be overlooked, and 
which I am careful to ascertain when demonstrating away from 
home, and that is the quality of the water. If it is hard, then 
a higher temperature, or even a trace of ammonia, may be 
desirable, and vice versa. 

Mr. Cox asks if many failures are not due to commencing 
with a bad print. The answer is certainly in the affirmative, 
both on technical and artistic grounds. The rather stupid 
persons who object to *control" processes as being unphoto- 
graphic either judge from inferior examples or are not aware 
how little brush control can be effected without the result being 
unpleasantly obvious. It is an absolute necessity, except in 
the most skilful hands, for the original print to be as nearly 
perfect as possible, and then the worker is free to ink it quickly 
and thus obtain a clean and *easy " oil print, with all the charm 
of quality and personal feeling that the process undoubtedly 
confers. It occurs to me to suggest that the poor quality (and 
often dirty-looking) bromoil prints to which Mr. Cox refers are 
due to the use of paper that is too thinly coated with gelatine, 
combined with a protracted method of brushwork. 

To be honest, I ought to say that, as far as “brush prints? are 
concerned, nothing, in my opinion, beats a good “bromoil ” 
except а good “oil! "— Yours, etc. HAROLD A. CRAWFORD. 

Leeds. 
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By 
W. H. PORTERFIELD. 
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PORTRAIT OF A SWEDISH LADY. Bv DR. SAUNDERS. 
The original, a toned bromide print (8X6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By PETBR ORR. 


THE CRITIC. 
From the Scottish National Salon at Paisley. 
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MOONLIGHT, 
By 
ALFRED G. BUCKHAM. 


From the Salon of the 
Photo-Club de Paris, 
now open at the 

Cercle Artistique, Paris. 
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THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN 


However convinced one may be of the future of the cinemato- 
graph, it is difficult not to sympathise with the misgiving with 
which some members of the London Education Committee 
regard the proposal to introduce film teaching into schools. But 
to our mind a good deal of the criticism misses the mark. The 
main objection of the educationists seems to be that cinemato- 
graph teaching will tend to make the absorption of knowledge a 
passive process instead of an active one. But the same thing 
can be said of all eye teaching whatsoever. To draw the 
simplest diagram is only to put forward an idea which might 
have been put forward, though less clearly and quickly, by verba! 
explanation. And if it is meant that cinematograph study is a 
primrose path to knowledge, whereas the way should be a thorny 
one, we scarcely think that any educationist would commit 
himself to all that such a dogma involves. It should be remem- 
bered that it is still a novel experience to see a moving picture ; 
the novelty will wear off in time, but its essential value will 
remain, and, indeed, will increase, as its popularity tends to 
diminish. 

A Possible Objection. 

The cinematograph as an aid to study may become objection- 
able, it seems to us, when it is offered as a substitute for that 
direct contact with Nature which is essential in any system of 
education. A flickering film is a sorry thing to replace what can 
be seen in the field or the laboratory. And even as regards 
history—for history is only the higher reaches of what we call 
natural history; it is only natural history lifted on to the 
human plane—the reconstitution of a historical drama, excellent 
as it may be, by no means replaces the visit to scenes of histori- 
cal interest, or the study in the library and the museum. 


Two Films. 

Two films were exhibited at a demonstration the writer attended 
some little time ago, and in a way they serve to illustrate the 
function and the limits of the cinematograph in education. One 
of them showed some experiments in liquid air. It was an 
excellent film, and yet, so far as its educational value was con- 
cerned, it would have been better for students to have seen the 
actual experiments and to have heard the exprimenter's descrip- 
tion. The other film showed, on an accelerated scale, the pro- 
cess of a plant's germination and growth. Here we have some- 
thing which in Nature is practically a sealed book to the ordinary 
observer, and its educational value, therefore, is enormous. In 
the first case the film was a record, and nothing more; in the 
second, it was still a record, but a record to which something 
had been added—something which only such an appliance as the 
cinematograph could add. The cinematograph is at its best as an 
educational factor when it shows us those innumerable hidden 
things which it is practically out of the question for us to study 
at first hand. 

An Ingenious "En Instantaneous Fixing of 
roken Film Ends. 

The contrivance which we illustrate below supplies a long-felt 
want in film projection, and is one, by virtue of its simplicity 
and cheapness, making a special appeal to the amateur worker. 
When the film breaks—a not infrequent occurrence—the operator 
is able to instantaneously clip both ends on the spool and pro- 
ceed with the projection, being prepared for any further break 
should it occur. 

The clip also firmly holds the film to the spool core when 
starting, and does away with wearisome manipulations and 
searchings with the hand for the spring or slit in the film core, 
which has a very unhappy knack of frequently allowing the film 
to slip again. The clip holds the film as firmly as a vice, but 
in no way injures or scratches the emulsion. Again, it can be 
used for carrying the loose film roll, binding it firmly and pre- 
venting the ends hanging loose or the unrolling of the film. 

The spool clip is operated as follows:—Loosen the sliding 
mill-headed screw and lift it up as high as it will go before com- 
mencing operating. Drop the film on to the core, insert the pin, 
loosen the screw, and firmly slide the screw and pin down on to 
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EDUCATION — А CLIP FOR BROKEN FILM. 


the film. Now give screw half a turn to the right, and the film 
will be held firmly to the core. After one or two turns of spool 
the pin can be taken out ; if it is fixed too firmly, give a quarter 
turn to the left, and the pin will come out easily. Now slide up 
to top again, and the pin will be ready for use should a break in 
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the film occur during projection. The 
obtained from the J. M. Supply and Agency, 1, 
Wardour Street, W. 


Film Development Simplified. 

An American correspondent forwards us the following account 
of a device recently patented in New York for simplifying cinema 
film development. “The object of the invention,” he says, “is 
to effect the development of a roll of film while still carried upon 
the spool which is used for supporting it in making the photo- 
graphic exposures in the camera, it being merely necessary to 
remove the roll film from the latter and insert it without change 
in the developing bath in the presence of actinic light. Thus 
the old dark-room is dispensed with, as well as the newer method 
requiring special non-actinic apparatus. The film is carried on 
an Opaque strip provided with spaced projections, which separate 
the strip and the film. The spool is also provided with end 
closures which exclude the light. The patent covers broadly the 
method, which comprises exposing and re-rolling with separated 
convolutions a roll of film in a camera and developing the film 
roll before unwinding it after leaving the camera.” 


Some Striking Statistics. 

There were approximately 124 educational films on exhibition 
in England during March. This number included about sixty- 
four geographical subjects, thirteen industrial, twenty-one 
natural history, two scientific, one Biblical, one historical, and 
about twenty-two films of general educational value. Out of 
this number only twenty-seven were the work of British pro- 
ducers, the remainder being of Continental and American origin. 
Over 400 films of an educative and scientific nature have already 
been "released" for public exhibition this year. According to 
figures recently published, the total receipts from the r,240 
picture theatres in Italy last year amounted to 73,600,000. There 
are, according to a correspondent, approximately 2,000,000 feet 
of film imported into Japan every year. In Marseilles, it is 
stated, the takings of the picture theatres in that town for 1902 
amounted to 3,000 francs, or £120. In 1912 the takings for the 
year were 1,800,000 francs—in English money about £72,000. 


spool clip may be 
Быр Yard, 
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MAKING AN ENLARGING EASEL IN 
SIXTY MINUTES. 
IXTY minutes does not seem to be an 
extravagant amount of time to spend 
in the manufacture of an enlarging easel ; 
and the sceptic naturally, and perhaps 
justly, will raise the question, “What will 
it be like at the end of the sixty minutes, 
and how much will it have cost?” 

The first part of his question is 
answered by fig. 1, and its salient points 
may be with advantage enumerated here: 

The easel is perfectly rigid in all posi- 
tions, and can be lowered to a horizontal’ 
position, for attaching the bromide paper, 
it can also be tilted for correcting dis- 
tortion. | 

Perhaps the most pleasing point about 
it is the entire absence of all complica- 


Fig. 1. 


tions, such as levers, screws, catches, etc., 
which are so much in evidence on the 
commercial article. 

There is nothing* to release or fasten, 
and nothing to screw up; in consequence 
entire freedom from anxious wonderings 
as to whether this or that catch has gone 
home, or whether the board is perfectly 
plumb. 

The directions for use simply amount 
to: Put it in whatever position you want 
it, there it will 
remain fixed and 
secure; if it is 
wished to pin the 
bromide paper 
on, pull it right 
back until it rests 
upon the sup- 
port, when из 
solidity will be 
an eye-opener to 
those in the habit . . 
of using the pattern which swings in the 
centre after the fashion of a looking.glass ; 
to raise it to a vertical position, pull it up, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, 


Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


it will come into position with a bit of a 


snap, and it always returns to the same 


plane, so that full justice is done to care- 
ful focussing. For tilting, place strips of 
cardboard under the easel until the desired 


Fig. 2. 


angle is obtained, or a wedge may be 
employed with similar effect. 

All these movements are controlled by 
the cord stays and spiral spring, which 
accomplish everything with regard to 
rigidity and fixing, without any attention 
whatever. 

As to cost, the one illustrated was con- 
structed for Is. 8d., and in no circum- 
stances should it exceed 2s. The neces- 
sary materials are:—Two pastry boards 
at 64d. each, 3 feet of 2 by 1 studding, 
which can be obtained at any joiner's; two 
hinges, 14 yards blind cord, six screw- 
eyes, a spiral spring about 6 in. long, 
obtainable in the Farringdon Road for 
one penny, and half a dozen a in. screws. 
Cut two lengths off the studding, the width 
of the pastry board, and hinge together ; 
cut a third piece and fasten to centre of B, 
as shown in fig. a. 

Next secure A to one of the pastry 
boards 8 in. from the end, by two 2 in. 
screws ; a little care is needed here to get 
A exactly square with the base; it can 
easily be accomplished bv fixing A with a 
couple of 14 in. nails, otherwise when it 
comes to boring the holes for the screws 
it is liable to get out of truth. Now screw 
the second pastry board to B and C by 
three screws, one at each end of B, and 
one into C. Cut the fourth piece of wood 
of such a height that when the easel is 


pulled back upon this support it is per- 
fectly level, as in fig. 3. 
To complete the easel fix four screw- 
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eyes into the base 5 in. from front and 
back of easel, as shown, and two into the 
easel, one on each side 7 in. from the 
bottom ; two small pulley wheels are ad. 
mirable here, in place of the screw-eyes, 
allowing the blind cord to run with greater 
freedom, the wheels used in this particular 
instance having been removed from an old 
pair of Mikado braces. 

Thread this blind cord bod gi the eye 
and over the pulley wheels if they are 
used, and adjust so that, when fastened, 
the spring is slightly stretched. 

By screwing the eyes into the base on 
an angle the cord will run through them 
freely, and care should be taken that the 
spiral, when at its greatest tension, as at 
fig. 3, does not entirely fill up the dis- 
tance between the two eyes. 

A good tip for use with this or any 
other easel is to fix it to the shelf or table 
upon which the enlarging is being done 
with a screw clamp, another Farringdon 
Road pennyworth. H. P. 
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А SIMPLE CONTRIVANCE FOR VARNISHING 
OR MATTING THE BACKS OF PLATES. 


ANY beginners, and even more 

expert photographers, experience 
much difficulty in preparing the backs of 
plates for retouching. The varnish is all- 
pervading, and, in spite of the utmost 
Care, will be found either to have failed 
to cover the plate evenly, or to have made 
its way to the film side. In either case 
the result will entail much trouble, even 
if the negative is not entirely ruined. 

The following method will be found 
simple to work, and will, if the instruc- 
tions are carried out, obviate any risk of 
the varnish reaching the film. The 
material required consists of some thin, 
firm wood (for this purpose fret-wood is 
most suitable), lantern slide binding 
strips, and a small piece of picture-frame 
backing. 

From the fret-wood cut out a piece for 
a base one inch each way larger than the 
plate to be dealt with, smooth the surface 
with fine sandpaper, and mark out in the 
centre the position to be occupied by the 
plate. 

From the picture-frame backing (which 
should be thicker than the plate) cut slips 
half an inch wide, and, after trimming and 
sandpapering, screw these round the 
margin of the base, taking care to leave 
sufficient play for the plate. 


To use the holder thus made, cut strips 
of the binding somewhat longer than the 
sides of the plate, and fix these on the 
edges of the back of the plate, taking care 
that they adhere perfectly, particularly at 
the corners. Then sink the plate, film 
down, in the recess in the holder, and 
complete by fixing down the loose edge 
of the binders to the raised sides of the 
base. 

If the fixing is properly done it is im- 
possible for the varnish to reach the film, 
and the operator can give his whole atten- 
tion to getting an even flow. If a notch 
is made in one corner of the holder, the 
surplus varnish is easily poured off, but 
in that case care should be taken that the 
binding covers and fits well into the 
notch. I. N. N 
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EEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were 
given in March 31 issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize 
is awarded to Chas. S. Coombes, Brook- 
dale, Longlands Park Road, Sidcup. 
(Title of print, “In the Precincts, Win- 
chester.”) Technical data: Plate, Wratten’s 
Panchromatic; stop, F/ir; exposure, 
1 sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., June; de- 
veloper, azol; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to J. Henry Perkins, 
103, Bushey Hill Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
(Title of print, “A Night Study.”) Тесһпі- 
cal data; Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, Ғ/7.7; ex- 
posure, 10 min. ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington Rough 
bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to H. Beaumont, 10, Walton Lane, 
Nelson. (Title of print, “Irene.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R. ortho. ; lens, Aldis ; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of 
day, 11 a.m., October; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
bromide enlargement, sulphide toned with brush. 


The Mounting Prize to Geo. H. Hanlin, 4, Lorne Square, 
Leith. (Title of print, *A Beach Comber.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho., super-speed ; lens, Busch r. r. ; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-Soth sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., March; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement on Kodak Royal 
bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Rev. A. Gray, Burnley ; Harold Stewart, Fence Houses ; Leslie 
C. Keating, Alverstoke; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Chas. G. 
Thornton, Edinburgh; Miss K. P.-Cunliffe, Northwood; E. G. 
Evezard, Beckenham; Dr. Stephano Bricarelli, Turin; W. 
Sheard, Wakefield ; Richard Pertuch, Philadelphia; W. E. May, 
Cape Town; Miss F. T. Townsend, Stuttgart; W. W. Robinson, 
Madras; Jas. E. Evans, Beckton, E.; Mrs. Florence Wild, 
Bristol; C. A. White, Newport, І.У. ; Н. B. Redmond, Newport, 
Mon. ; J. Clifford Freebody, Southall; W. M. L. Wardle, Rock- 
beare, Devon. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Walter Zilby, 67, West 
Side, Clapham Common, S.W. (Title of print, * The Story of a 
Life.") Technical data: Stop, F/8; exposure, 20 sec. ; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Capt. Rose, Silverdale, Scalby, 
Scarborough. (Title of print, “Sweet Seventeen Months.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wratten Panchromatic; lens, Cooke; 
stop, F/4.5; exposure, j sec.; time of day, noon, December ; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 


A Second Extra Prize to Lieut. J. P. C. Cunliffe, Northwood 
Hall, Northwood, Middlesex. (Title of print, “The Camp 
Kitchen.”) Technical data: Plate, Allochrome; lens, Zeiss 
Protar; stop, F/11; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., 
September; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlargement 
on Wellington Cream Chamois, sulphide toned. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work іп the production of this photograph was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ........c.ccccsscccccsssccsssececcccscccssencccecesese 
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The Camera Club.—On Thursday next Mr. S. Gamble will 
lecture on * Records of Fires by the Camera." 


Members of the Halcyon Club are holding an art exhibition, in- 
cluding a photographic section, in the club gallery, 13 and 14, 
Cork Street, W. The exhibition remains open daily from 11 a.m, 
to 6 p.m. until May 16. 


The Oil and Bromoil Processes.—Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and 
Co., Ltd., 54, Haymarket, S.W., have just issued a fifth edition 
of their shilling handbook dealing with the oil and bromoil pro- 
cesses. The articles have been brought up to date, and some of 
the latest formule for bromoil work have been added. Colour 
work in bromoil is also dealt with. 


The Faversham Institute Photographic Society is holding its 
fourth triennial exhibition from May 14 to 17 next. Two gold 
medals, kindly presented by the president of the Society and the 
Mayoress of Faversham respectively, in addition to other medals 
(and cash prizes for local workers), are offered as awards in the 
competitive classes. For entry forms and further particulars 
application should be made to the exhibition secretary, Mr. W. 
Hargrave, Preston Street, Faversham. 


Messrs. Lizars’ new catalogue is to hand, and contains full 
particulars concerning the 1913 models of the firm's cameras, in- 
cluding the well-known “Challenge” series. All kinds of photo- 
graphic apparatus are listed and illustrated in this well.printed 
volume of 226 pages, which, in addition, contains a popular 
feature that makes the catalogue of so much greater value as a 
reference book than most photographic catalogues. This is the 
section at the end—making virtually a little handbook—devoted 
to practical instructions and formule for all kinds of photo- 
graphic work. The information is very complete. Several ex- 
cellently produced page illustrations are also included. Readers 
will do well to apply to Mr. J. Lizars, ror, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, for a copy of this up-to-date catalogue. 


‘“ Helps and Hindrances in Photography."— The photographic 
booklet bearing the above title, which has just been issued by 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., Snow Hill, E.C., should 
be inquired for by all amateurs. It contains a very clear and 
interesting description of modern methods in photography. The 
privileges of the present-day photographer, in contrast with his 
predecessors of the wet-plate era, are insisted upon, and the 
advantages to be derived from the latest helps to accuracy and 
precision in work are pointed out. Tank development, regulated 
by time and temperature, is advocated, and a very useful table 
showing the precise strengths of solution suitable for various 
times, températures, and classes of plates, is given. Working 
details of various toners are given, including the Tabloid blue and 
green toners recently introduced, and the story of the successful 
use of rytol in tropical and antarctic climes is told by such dis- 
tinguished Press photographers as Messrs. Brooks and Ponting. 
A brief description of that well-known help to correct exposure, 
the *Wellcome Exposure Calculator," is also given. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Meeting at Huddersfield. 

The completed arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union are 
to hand, and for the general information of 
associates I have to announce it will be held 
in the Technical College, Queen Street South, 
Huddersfield, on Saturday, April igth. As I 
mentioned in a previous note on the subject, the 
exhibition of prints is this year to be made a 
special feature, and the various societies are 
asked to make an extra effort to obtain a good 
display of their members’ work. It will consist 
of prints, albums, and apparatus, and will be 
open to the associates and friends at three in the 
afternoon. А substantial Yorkshire tea will be 
provided on the premises at a nominal charge. 
The business meeting is fixed for 6 p.m., when 
the new president wil! deliver his presidential 
address. Тһе officials of the Huddersfield 
Society have kindly promised to afford every 
assistance to members of the Union who are 
anxious to visit places of interest in the town 
and surrounding district. Particulars of excur- 
sions may be obtained from the hon. secretary 
of the Huddersfield Society, Mr. A. C. Ellis, 
Almondbury, Huddersfield. 


Evening Rambles at Nelson 

I have seen the summer syllabus of the Nelson 
Photographic Society, which appears to provide 
even more than the winter programme did, and 
a busy six months is in store for Nelson members. 
A special feature is an evcning ramble on one 
meeting night every month. The list does not 
define the rendezvous of the evening rambles, 
thus leaving it an open question for the last 
event on September 3oth, for unless there are a 
batch of night photographers there won't be 
much photographing done on that evening ramble 
outside the " picture house." 


Scottish Salon Catalogue. 

The tenth Scottish Photographic Salon is now 
past and gone, and if it has served its full 
purpose some lessons will have been learned. 
Everybody was saying how nice it was, and such 
kind things respecting it that I dare not utter a 
word suggesting any disparagement; but the 
fever having now passed, I may be permitted, 
without running any serious danger of being 
scalped, to offer a criticism of a weakness, in the 
hopes that for another year something will be 
attempted that will nearer reach that ideal of an 
artistic exhibition Mr. Mortimer mentioned. I 
refer to the catalogue. It may be retorted it is 
a utility catalogue, but I reply the Salon is 
an artistic production and the calalogue is Nor. 
I know more than one local society that issue a 
far more artistic production for its local show, 
and here the greatest show on earth is nine 
years behind the times. Have not my Scottish 
friends seen the artistic productions of the 


London Salon or of the "Northern" exhibi- 
tions? If not, ask опе of the Scottish 
exhibitors at these exhibitions to show them a 


copy. A large proportion of the Scottish asso- 
ciates, exhibitors, and non-exhibitors cannot see 
the Salon, but an artistic catalogue, such as the 
“Northern” issue, brings the show to them, and 
with it a sense of the artistic atmosphere. 


Advice for B 'ginners. 

Mr. F. P. Moffat advised the beginners at 
the Edinburgh Society to stick to one kind of 
plate, after they had found what suited them, 
and to one kind of developer. The difficulty 
with most beginners is, however, knowing when 
they find a plate that suits them; someone 
recommends "A" plate, another says "B" is 
the best plate in the market, and "C" comes 
along with a better. For beginners, Мг. Moffat 
has а preference for pyro-soda, though the 
quinol-metol developer was perhaps most suit- 
able for amateurs, owing to its good keeping 
qualities. They should always use as slow a 
type of plate as the subject would allow, as there 
was more latitude in exposure. Mr. Moffat then 
showed the development of correctly exposed, 
under exposed, and over exposed plates. Where 
slight reduction was wanted they should use the 
acid-alum clearing solution, and for intensifica- 
tion the mercuric iodide solution. 


> AMONG TH 
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The Welsh Federation. 

An enterprising Cardiff photographic dealer has 
presented the Wales and Monmouth Federation 
with a handsome silver shield for annual compe- 
tition among the clubs forming the Federation. 
This Federation was rather slow in coming up 
to the mark at the first suggestion of amalgama- 
tion, but having made a start, they are going to 
outstrip some of the older Federations. The 
pace is furious for Federation principles, as 
instanced in the forthcoming Cardiff exhibition, 


where, in eight classes, three are confined to 
members and the other five are open to the 
Federation. This new competitive shield will 


give matters another fillip, and I say, All credit 
to the smartness of the Photo Supply Company 
of Cardiff ! 


Watford Exhibition. 


Speaking of the excellent display of pictorial 
photography at the Watford Camera Club’s 
exhibition, Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., who judged 
the exhibits, says, as a whole, there seems evi- 
dence of interest, life, and vitality. The exhibi- 
tion is an advance, and the competition for 
pictures taken locally in two directions gives 
stimulus to work pictorially in the Cobra Bowl 
Competition, and for record work in the record 
and survey class. Lady Ebury's garden has 
proved a fine field of work for the members of the 
society. The society is lucky indeed to be 
situated near and have access to such an old- 
world paradise. 


Hove Society Secures Public Recognition. 


A striking proof of the appreciation by the 
general public of the recent exhibitions of various 
members' work at the rooms of the Hove and 
Brighton Club is afforded by the invitation by 
the Corporation of Hove to six members of the 
club to contribute a loan exhibition of their work. 
The collection will be shown at the Hove Public 
Library, in a room admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and will remain open during the month 
of April, admission being free. The members 
represented are Messrs. Victor E. Morris, V. 
Young, Francis J. Phillips, W. Chater Lea, 
Ernest Munt, and R. J. Perry. 


Ealing Votes for Pictures. 


London is becoming very democratic, for I find 
another society has caught the voting mania. At 
the Ealing Photog ple Society's exhibition, 
which is to be held on Wednesday, April 16th, 
the public will be admitted free, and each visitor 
wil] have the right to vote. Upon entering the 
exhibition, which will be open from to a.m. to 
10 p.m., the visitors will be presented with voting 
cards, with the request that they will mark them 
in favour of the picture they like best. The 
pbotograph having the greatest number of votes 
cast in its favour will receive a prize. The result 
of the ballot will be made known about то p.m. 
A section is to be devoted to colour photography. 


Tynemouth Annua! Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the Tynemouth 
Photographic Society the annual report and 
balance sheet showed this society to be in a 
healthy and strong financial position. Although 
the attendances at the summer outings had been 
somewhat meagre, it was decided that these were 


an integral part of a society, and that some 
attempt should be made to retain these by 
popularising them if possible. The president for 


the ensuing year is Mr. Archibald J. Snowball; 
the honorary secretary, Mr. Jos. ohnston ; 
and assistant secretary, Mr. J. R. King. The 
secretarv's address is 29, Drummond Terrace, 
North Shields. 


Dukinfield Society. 


The Dukinfield Photographic Society is still 
forging ahead, with an occasional new member 
being added and a regular series of interesting 


evenings. The secretary, Mr. J. Carey 
Titterin otn, of 28, Old Road, Dukinfield, is at 
present engaged on the syllabus of summer 


rambles, and suggests this a fitting opportunity 
for a new member to join. I agree with him, 
and if you do, write to him at once. 
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Leeds Photographic Society. 


Some people had begun to think it would be 
impossible to part perpetual president and 
secretary of that veteran society, the Leeds 
Photographic, but, lo! the time has come for a 
break, and business reasons have compelled Mr. 
Robert Mackay to seek relief in retirement from 
the secretarial position he has held for many 
years. Mr. Mackay's energetic and dignified 
conduct of the society’s affairs found expression 
in various speakers at the annual meeting, and 
he was unanimously elected а vice-president of 
the society, a honour he richly deserves. Mr. 
T. W. Thornton was re-elected president, and 
Mr. Harold Bradley was сеа as secretary 
in succession to Mr. Mackay. 


Portsmouth Camera Club. 

The extreme north was brought to the extreme 
south on a recent Wednesday when the secre- 
tary of the Portsmouth Camera Club lectured to 
his members on the Highlands and Islamds of 
Scotland. Some very fine slides were shown. 
and the members showed their very practical 
appreciation by turning up in good force. 1 


A Good Word for Invitation Collections. 


This is what the Nottingham Camera Club 
thinks of the policy and practice of including 
invitation loan sections in their annual exhibi- 
tion; I quote from their April journal. “The 
exhibition just closed will rank as one of the 
best, if not the best, which the club has yet 
organised. Much can be advanced in support of 
the practice of inviting loan contributions, for it 
is by this means members of the club, and the 
public generally, are able to view some of the 
best work which has been produced by the aid 
of the camera. In this respect the late exhibi- 
tion was admirably served, for the variety of 
subjects and processes gave the onlooker much 
food for thought and very considerable pleasure.” 


A Successful Midland Society. 


This year’s display at the Loughborough 
Society's exhibition bears every evidence of the 
fact that the members of the society have been 
actively engaged in the pursuit of their hobby, 
and the walls of the room presented rather a 
congested ION as Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.1.B.A., F.R.P.S., proceeded on his arduous 
task of judging the 127 exhibits, 40 of which 
were in the class open to members of societies 
in the Midland Federation. In addition, ten 


` sets of slides were entered in a federation class, 


and a similar number of sets were contributed 
by members of the Loughborough Society. The 
prizes for the Federation or open class were two 
silver vases, Messrs. H. C. Cisse, of Leicester, 
and A. J. Trueman, of Ilkeston, being placed 
equal firsts. 


The L. and P. 


Mr. Ernest Human, the pushful secretary of 
the London and Provincial, says to his members 
that if they only knew what splendid meetings 
and lectures they had missed during the past 
few months they would have been present at 
each. So the lesson is, if you don't want to miss 
these good things, attend regularly. The April 
programme is a full and interesting list. 


The Accuracy of the Photograph, 


The Mayor of Richmond recently entertained 
about 150 members of the Surrey Photographic 
Survey and Record, the occasion being the 
annual meeting of that interesting body. The 
hon. secretary, Mr. J. Kenrick, in his address, 
referred to the purposes of the society, viz., to 
collect for the use of posterity antiquarian 
records of the past and present. “The detailed 
accuracy of photographs is of unrivalled value 
said Mr. Kenrick. “Our pre- 
decessors have passed on to us a record of their 
times in books, drawings, and prints often at 
variance and inaccurate in regard to details. 
But to-day we have the advantage of the 
perfected camera, whose value as an historian 
has not yet been fully appreciated, for a photo- 
graph in its  unretouched state ‘nothing 
extenuates nor sets down aught in malice.' " 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be íreely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


All queries and 
must be addressed to the Editor, 
2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


written on one side of the paper only. 
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Halation, etc. 
Do non-soreen plates which are stated to be 
non-halative give as good results as backed 
lates? Some old mercury-intensified plates 
ave become yellow. How may they be re- 
stored ? H. C. C. (Friern Barnet). 
We do not see how any screening of 
the plate can prevent reflection from its 
back surface. All plates are better if 
they are backed. Soak the faded plate 
for half and hour, then bathe it in water 
то 02., Schlippe's salt 4 oz. (і. e. sodium 
sulph-antimoniate) until the colour is re- 
moved. Again wash the plate well. 


Stripping a Film. 
I have recently cracked a valued quarter- 
plate negative (the film is uninjured). Can 
you give formula and instructions for stripping 
the film and replacing it on another glass? 
C. A. F. (Malvern Wells). 
This query has been answered more 
than once recently on this page. (1) In 
10 oz. water dissolve о gr. sodium fluoride. 
(2) Place the cracked negative, film up, on 
a clean quarter-plate glass as support. (3) 
Put the two glasses together in solution 
I for, say, ten to fifteen minutes. (4) 
Take an old and discarded half-plate nega- 
tive and thoroughly clean off the gelatine 
film coating. This is to receive the 
stripped film, which will stretch to about 
$ by 4. (s) Pour off solution 1 from the 
plate into some other receptacle, and add 
go minims of sulphuric acid, and then 
return it to the cracked plate. Presently 
the film will frill at the edges and паш 
separate away from the cracked glass. (6) 
Remove the glasses, pour off the liquid, 
and fill up the dish with plain water. Let 
the film soak in this for a few minutes, re- 
place the water, and repeat a third time. 
(7) Slip the half-plate clear’ glass into the 
dish under the film. Float it on to the 
centre of the glass. Hold down two adja- 
cent corners. Very slowly raise glass to 
the vertical position and let it drain for a 
few seconds, then stand up the half-plate 
glass on a strip of blotting paper and let 
it dry spontaneously. 
Carbon Printing. 
How can a clean margin be obtained in 
carbon printing? J. V. H. (Huddersfield). 
Mask the part of the negative which it 
is not desired to print, with opaque black 
paper, and use the tissue fairly soon after 
sensitising. If any particles of tissue 
adhere to the part wanted clean after the 
print is 2. they may be easily ге- 
moved by a clean paint brush while the 
print is still wet. 


Finder. 

I want to magnify the image in the finder. 

What lens shall I get to magnify four times of 

three focus, using a frame to slip on finder, 
W. H. P. (Blackburn), 

We are not quite sure that we catch 
your meaning, but perhaps it may help 
you to say that to get an image four times 
that of the object, i.e. magnified four 
times, the convex lens, whatever its focal 
length may be, is placed at a distance 
from the object to be magnified equal to 
three-fourths the focal length of the lens. 
For instance, a 4 in. focus lens placed 
three inches from the ground glass of your 
finder will give you an image four times 
magnified. Thus you will see that to 
get a certain magnification you are not 
tied down to a certain focal length of lens. 
So а т in. focus lens placed 3 in. from the 
object will similarly give you a four-times 
magnified (virtual) image. 


etc.? 


Yellow Screen. 


Wil you please say how dense a yellow 
screen must be for photographing birds' nests, 
and how much longer will the exposure be? 
Will an ordinary plate fixed and stained with 
yellow aniline dye do? 
А. Н. R. (Brundall). 
Colour screens for use in connection 
with ortho and pan chromatic plates have 
to be adjusted in colour and strength to 
the plate used. Any ordinary yellow dye 
will not do. There are many yellow dyes, 
but only a very small number are admis- 
sible for this purpose. It is not possible 
to express in words here the quality or 
strength of a colour. The increase of ex- 
posure wil depend on the plate and 
colour screen used. 


Stops, Copying, etc. 


I have a camera, etc., and lens with three 
stops. The largest, I am told, is F/8. Could 
you tell me the focus of Nos. 2 and 3 stops, if 
No. т is F/8, and which stop is the best for 
taking portraits? Would any object be out of 
` focus at 4 ft.? Could I copy a photo with 
this camera, etc.? F. W. (Hartfeld). 


Focus any distant object, say a tree, 
etc., fifty or one hundred yards away, as 
sharply as you can with the largest stop. 
Measure the distance between the ground 
glass and stop. This will give you the 
focal length of the lens. Let us, by way 
of example, suppose this is six inches. 
Next cut a bit of card just large enough 
to go inside the largest stop, and then 
see how many times the diameter of the 
stop or width of card is contained in the 
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focal length. Suppose the largest stop to 
measure 3 in. This would be contained 
eight times in six inches, and so that stop 
would be F/8. Similarly you сап 
measure the other stops. Use the largest 
stop that will give you the image as sharp 
as you wish to have it. This applies to 
any kind of subject. By looking on the 
ground glass you will be able to see for 
yourself whether an object four feet away 
can be got in focus. It depends on the 
focal length of lens and the camera ex- 


` tension, neither of which we know. То 


copy same size as the original, the 
bellows length of camera must be double 
the focal length of the lens. From what 
you say about the camera, we should 
imagine that it is not suited for copying. 
Please read and obey our rule about 
writing on one side of the paper only. 


Exposure. 

Cap you tell me how long exposure I should 

give with daylight enlarger, etc.? 

C. P. (Harrow). 

Probably the exposure will be some- 
where about a minute, but conditions vary 
so greatly that your better plan will be to 
make one or two strip trials. Point the 
apparatus to the zenith, i.e. directly over- 
head. Expose five seconds, then cover up 
a quarter of the negative with a strip of 
card, and give ten more seconds. Again 
slide the shielding card along so as to 
cover half the negative, and again expose 
thirty seconds. Once more slide the 
shield card along to cover three-quarters of 
the negative, and give ninety more 
seconds. On development you will see 
which strip comes nearest to what you 
want. A little thought will tell you that 
the first strip had 6 sec., the second 5 plus 
то, i.e. 16 sec., the third « plus 10 plus 3o, 
i.e. 45 sec., and the last go more, i.e. total 
135 sec., each strip having three times the 
exposure of the last, viz., 5, 15, 45, and 
135. If the best result is, let us say, 
between 15 and 45, then try again, giving 
20, 25, 30, and 35 sec. 


Lens. 
I want to use the back portion of my lens. 
I conclude that the back part should be 
screwed into the place of the front part. I 
fnd that the plates of my iris shutter press 
upon the back of the lens, etc. 
N. C. W. (Bournemouth). 
Generally speaking, the half lens can be 
used in either the front or back end of the 
tube. But personally we prefer to use it 
in the back end, so that the stop is in 
front of the léns. There is evidently 
something wrong about your shutter 
fiting, as nothing should touch the glass 
part of the lens. This is a job for a 
working optician. You had. better not 
tamper with it yourself or you may make 
matters worse. 


Dark Band on Print. 


Several of my prints UM a dark band down 


the print, etc. . H. W. (Gravesend). 


First, let us thank you for your en- 
couraging words of appreciation and іп- 
troducing THE A. P. among your friends. 
The dark band to which you refer we have 
seen on other prints, and in certain cases 
the following has been found to be the 
explanation. The lens, when the camera. 
is extended to its focal length, throws a 
certain amount of light on the inside of 
the bellows. When photographing a bril- 
liantly lit subject this reflected light may 
be sufficient to fog the edges of the plate, 
but not the centre. The dark band in the 
middle may therefore be an unfogged 
portion. 
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The Budget. 

People are raising the 
question again ав to 
whether or not photography 
is expensive. Compared 
with less strenuous pas- 
times, such as that о! 
going to business every 
day, photography seems to be absurdly cheap. Or compared 
with what is probably the most serious business in which any- 
one can engage, that of golf, photography comes out quite well. 
Half a day at the links, I understand, runs away with half a 
guinea, while half a day’s photography, if one is careful not to 
fall.into the hands of the police, can scarcely cost more than 
half a crown. But my ideas as to the expensiveness or other- 
wise of photography depend upon where I happen to be at the 
moment. When at home, having the free use of the bathroom,- 
and employing the domestic towels to stuff under the door, and 
the kitchen baking-board to block up the window, I claim that 
photography is the cheapest hobby going. But I sing another 
tune at the Horticultural Hall. In those crowded aisles I begin 
to realise that every photographer except myself must be a 
disguised millionaire. 


Bxtras. | 

I pass over the newest form of plate washer, and the drying 
rack, and the tanks of seasoned teak, metal lined. The greatest 
lesson in life is to learn to do without. Those toning tablets 
are more subtle in their appeal, and they drag in their trail the 
crunching delight of a special crushmeter. And what is my 
photography without the final touch of colour, got from a dozen 
enchanting tuhes, ranging from Saturn red—oh, ye phlegmatic 
hue !—to cinnabar green? And then there is that distance-finder 
for discovering how far a thing is from the camera, and that 
folding reflector finder, and that changing box of inlaid mahogany 
to match one’s bedroom suite, and that leather sling case to go 
with the dining-room upholstery, and that attachment for 
enabling you to expose on yourself, and the dry-mounting iron 
with the heat-resisting handle, and those little luxuries called 
“developettes,” and the 211 forms of dark-room lamps, each of 
them positively the last word in this form of contrivance—l 
never came so near to pitching all my photographic crockery into 
the dustbin 


Prosaic Colour Workers. 

It is curious that the exhibitors of photographs in colour, 
apparently, never allow their imaginations to run riot in choos- 
ing a title for their work. The ordinary monochromist produces 
a sickly, so-called black-and-white print, and ransacks the 
quotation books for a few words in which to describe it, but the 
colour worker is reserved to the point of being laconic. At the 
exhibition of colour work at the Horticultural Hall 1 nvzzled for 
a long time over a possible title to a bewitching autochrome pic- 
ture showing a dish of grapes and peaches, apples, and a banana. 
What precious poetry of the orchard and the hot-house had been 
drawn upon to give ita name? Ultimately I turned it up in the 
catalogue, and the title was—“ Fruit.” Similarly with some 
glorious flowers—I thought of the silken sisters of the field, and 
of spring unlocking the blooms to paint the laughing soil. And 
the title was “Sweet Pea (the Countess Spencer).” 


Nipped in the Bud. . 

Scandal does so quickly get about, and is by no means соп- 
fined to politics, that I am the more eager to nip in the bud a 
scandal which bade fair to cloud the brightness of the Horticul. 
tural Hall. It arose in this way. At one stall there was exhi- 
bited a tremendous lens, rather larger in diameter than a dinner 
plate, and at one of the neighbouring stalls a tiny camera that 
would actually go into the vest pocket. Some mischievous person 
thereupon spread the story that, in the dead of night, while the 
rest of the exhibits were peacefully slumbering, this little camera 
rose, shed its small achromatic meniscus, and co-opted the 
immense dinner-plate lens adjoining. When morning came the 
big lens was missed, but suspicion fell upon the little camera, 
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and a very close examination of its mechanism revealed the lens's 
whereabouts. Like the winkle which had swallowed the whale, 
it was unable wholly to cover up what it had done. I am glad 
to say that the story is an entire fabrication. 


In the Near East. 

In the window of a photographer in Whitechapel High Street 
there is exhibited a group of three young ladies—local beauties, 
no doubt—portrayed with shoulders and arms much as nature 
designed them. We would pass by this group without further 
comment did not the following legend appear on a fancy card 
beneath it, * Complete, with covers." 


Busses and the End. 

After an omnibus had slain a policeman, and a tram had 
responded with an equally deplorable incident, it was not sur- 
prising to find a somewhat spirited contest between those respon- 
sible for both methods of locomotion to save the life of the rest 
of our population. The proprietors of the omnibuses seem, 
theoretically, to have scored in this particular event, having 
devised a scheme of cinematographing the right and wrong ways 
of endeavouring to escape fate. They then apparently sum- 
moned unto them a writer of “don’ts,” and gave him a pretty 
free hand in the writing of warnings to be displayed in their 
vehicles. One of these is before us: “When alighting, always 
face towards the front of the omnibus.” Some of us, no doubt, 
will grip what the * don't " man really means. Others will have 
in mind that to stand facing the front of a moving bus is 
generally termed by the coroner's jury “ felo de se," and that the 
insurance people, in such event, often dispute paying the burial 
money. It m‘ght have been clearer to say, “Face the back of the 
bus,? because that end of the vehicle doesn't bite, and it is the 
way we have been accustomed to leap off. 


Enlarging the Dictionary. 
By a child in these matters who visited the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. 


By “Vril” and “Klito” I was not affrighted, 
I gathered what was meant by * Easi-mask," 
But why a bottle bore the name of *Writeit," 
And what were “ Unicums ” I had to ask. 
And though expressive were such terms as * Gaslyt," 
And * Ргеторас,” and * Autofoc," and Midg,” 
One finds them used not thus by Burke or Hazlitt, 
Who cared not to abridge. 


There was a printing paper called “ Estona,” 
Some packets known as “ Acifix ” that hint 
At hyposulphite; also there were shown a 
“Eureka ” slide, and colour “Uto” print. . . 
They say that every record has been broken, 
And can't I very well believe it—just ! 
And what is more—though softly be it spoken— 
The dictionary’s “ bust.” 
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Lesson. 
AST week we dealt with 
flower photography, and 


some of the points requir- 
ing consideration 
when using for such 
work the ordinary or 
non - colour - sensitive 


plate. Although when 
used properly the 
colour-sensitive plate 
wil frequently give 
finer results, there 
are many places 


where an inexperienced worker can get 
astray, and we want to point out some 
of these, and at the same time dis- 
sipate the idea that because a colour- 
sensitive plate and light filter have been 
used the result must necessarily be fine. 
There are many of these 


fallacies abroad, as, for 
instance, the frequently 
made remark, when one 


says a negative is under- 
exposed, “Oh, that was 
а snap-shot! ” as though a 
snapshot couldn’t possibly 
be under-exposed, or as 
though the use of an in- 
stantaneous shutter ab- 
solved one from all care 
in the matter of ascertain- 
ing what the normal expo- 
sure should be. 

We saw last week that 
with care in choosing our 
colours in the subject, and 
by employing a suitable 
background, the effect 
we wished to obtain might 
be got reasonably well with 
an ordinary plate, and 
especially is this so if we 
are сеа to avoid under- 
exposure and over-develop- 
ment. We also saw that 
though we could get a 
reasonably good impres- 
sion of yellow flowers, yet 
as soon as we had yellow and blue to- 
gether we got the blue as light—or even 
lighter—in the finished result as the 
yellows, this depending, of course, on 
the depth of the yellow and the depth 
of the blue. This was shown in prints 
3 and 4, which we reproduce again this 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


week. The reason the blue flower 
photographs lighter in relation to the 
yellow ones than it appears to the eye 
is that the ordinary plate is highly sen- 
sitive to blue and violet rays of light, 
and only poorly sensitive to yellow. The 
orthochromatic plate is by а special 
process in the manufacture made sen- 
sitive to yellow, but even then its sen- 
sitiveness to blue remains much higher 
than it ought to be, and so even when 
using a colour-sensitive plate the blue 
flower will appear too light. To correct 
this, a yellow glass is used on the lens, 
and this keeps back some of the over- 
active blue rays, and gives the less 
active yellow rays a proper chance. In 
other words, the yellow screen or light 
filter handicaps the blue rays. The 


Print 3. 


scientific worker tells us that we must 
ignore colour and colour contrast alto- 
gether, and use such a filter with our 
plate as shall record accurately the 
brightness of light (or luminosity) of 
the various objects. We might have a 
blue flower and a yellow flower of such 


MORE ABOUT FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


depths of blue and yellow that their 
luminosities were exactly equal, and 
if we followed this advice our photo- 
graph would represent them as exactly 
equal shades of grey. The effect, what- 
ever it might be scientifically, would 
be untrue visually, for in looking at 
such an object one never separates in 
one’s mind the colour contrast and the 
luminosities. There is a visual effect 
of contrast, and if our photograph is to 
represent such a subject we must show 
some contrast, usually making the blue 
darker and the yellow lighter than the 
scientific expert would have it. This 
alteration could be obtained by using 
a deeper yellow filter, and in some 
cases we might wish to use a paler 
yellow filter, so that it is well to have 


Print 4. 


three depths, and if we find our first 
attempt is unsatisfactory to try again 
with another filter. Some knowledge 
of the principles will make the work 
easier, but, after all, one or two prac- 
tical tests with a given subject and the 
filters suggested, is worth a deal of 
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Print 5. 


theorising as to what ought to happen 
or to be done. 

When using orthochromatic plates 
the same care must be observed in the 
choice of a background аз with 
ordinary plates. This will be seen from 
a comparison of prints 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
where we have the same group of 
flowers with light and dark back- 
grounds, 3 and 4 being taken on ordi- 
nary plates, while for 5 and 6 ortho- 
chromatics with a light filter were used. 
In print 5 the yellow blooms are ren- 
dered so light that they scarcely show 
at all against the light background, 
though when taken on an ordinary 
plate (print No. 3) they appeared con- 
siderably darker than the background. 
If we now compare prints 4 and 6 we 
shall see considerable differences as the 
result of using the colour-sensitive 
plate and screen. Тһе violet-blue 
flower is darker in tone, the red back- 
ground is lighter, and the deeper 
yellows of the blooms, such as the 
almost orange centres, are much lighter 
and truer in tone. The filter used for 


Print 6. 
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prints 5 and 6 was one of medium 
depth, but prints 7 and 8 show how dif- 
ferent the effects may be when paler 
or deeper filters are employed. For 
these two exposures a medium grey 
background was used. Print No. 7 
shows the same group of flowers photo- 
graphed with a very pale filter, increas- 
ing exposure about twice only. The 
deeper yellow cup of the daffodil and 
the centres of the yellow daisies are all 
too dark in tone, because the filter was 
not deep enough to give them a chance. 
With such a subject it must to a great 
extent remain a matter of taste as to 
whether these dark centres are objec- 
tionable or not. In print No. 8, how- 
ever, the opposite extreme has been 
gone to, and the deeper yellows have 
lost their position, and are represented 
as being equal in tone with the rest 
of the flower. Such a print might safely 
be described as “over-corrected,” and 
we should, from the artistic point of 
view, so describe it, whether the filter 
were properly adjusted to the plate by 


Print 7. 


its maker or not, simply on the ground 
that the proper impression—the proper 
illusion, if one cares to phrase it in 
that way—has not been conveyed. 
Last week we gave one or two hints 
on finding the exposure. We would 
supplement these by saying, if there 
is any doubt at all, err on the side of 
full exposure. We do not suggest over- 
exposure, which will flatten the high 
lights, but an exposure full enough to 
enable shadow detail to be readily ob- 


‚ tained in the early stages of develop- 


ment, and without any risk of getting 


harsh high lights in the process of 
bringing up detail. One of the most 
successful flower photographers, we be- 
lieve, obtained his results, which were 
perfect in their gradations, by full ex- 
posure, short or under development, 
and subsequent intensification to full 
printing strength. In this way he 
avoided any blocking up of the high- 
light gradation. This is a point to be 
specially watched in the development of 
colour-sensitive plates, for the dye 
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Print 8. 


added to give the colour sensitiveness 
enables great density to be obtained. 
Properly exposed orthochromatic plates 
therefore. should be developed cau- 
tiously, by which we mean one or two 
trials should be made, developing, say, 
for the usual time with a half-strength 
developer, and for one and a half times 
the usual time. Negatives so obtained 
should be softer and of more delicate 
gradation than those developed with a 
full-strength solution. Print No. 9 is an 
exposure developed with such a diluted 
developer. 

Of course, for all such work as this 
backed plates will be employed. The 
delicate gradations of the high lights 
can only be secured in their full beauty 
by preventing halation and its effects. 
Not only is this an argument for the 
use of backed plates, but for full ex- 
posure and rapid development : indeed, 
the method of diluting developer may 
be varied by using a normal solution 
for half the usual time. The image 
is then more on the surface, and hala- 
tion effects are much less marked. 


Print 9. 
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HE two portrait studies on this page 

are well worth a little careful study, 
because while they are similar in a very 
general way, yet they are different in a 
number of minor points, which together 
make a considerable difference. 

Readers of this page will probably have 
observed that the comparative method of 
study has many advantages. Strong con- 
trasts are easily seen, while subtle differ- 
ences call out the student’s closest atten- 
tion. In this way he is aided and stimu- 
lated to think for himself. 

Now, first of all, let us glance at the 
points of general similarity which can be 
seen at a glance. Both are portraits of 
ladies in the springtime of life. In each 
case we have what is called a “head and 
shoulders” picture. The scale, or rela- 
tive size, in the two original prints is 
somewhat different. In the reproductions 
this difference is somewhat more marked, 
so the reader will please try and imagine 
that the smaller picture is enlarged to 
about that of the other one, so as to bring 
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LE pA i 
A.— OUTDOOR Portrait. Ву С. M. Foster. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


us back to the original prints. These are 
the chief points of general resemblance, 
and, so far, they have not conveyed any 
special lesson. But now we pass to the 
various points of difference. The first of 
these to catch attention is, perhaps, that 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


in one case, A, we have a light back- 
ground, while in B we have a dark 
ground. Again, in A the lady is wearing 
a light dress, and further, as this print is 
vignetted, the only dark part is the head 
and face; and, still further, we note that 
here we do not get any very 
dark part, i.e. the darkest 
part is not so dark as cer- 
tain parts of B. 

The general effect, then, 
is that in A we get a picture 
which is decidedly lighter 
than Bis. Now, this general 
effect, be it in a portrait or 
anything else, be it light, 
medium, or dark, is far 
more important than many 
workers suppose. Indeed, 
in many landscape sub- 
jects, architectural in- 
teriors, and other classes of 
work this general effect 
makes or mars the picture. 
Of this we shall have some- 
thing further to say later 
on. But getting back to 
portraiture, we note that 
unless vignetting is skil- 
fully done—a suitable back- 
ground and costume, of 
course, presumed— there is 
a considerable risk of pro- 
ducing an unfinished effect. 
Just as a pencil sketch is 
apt to suggest that the 
draughtsman did not think 
the subject worth very 
serious consideration, so on 
the contrary a master- 
hand, with a few lines 
exactly in their right place, 
can tell us all we want or 
need to know. But while 
this is true as regards 
drawing, or even in paint- 
ing, it is exceptionally, if 
ever, true in photography. 
Here, again, we are confronted with a 
big general question which must be re- 
served for another occasion, and now, 
merely noting that while we do not say 
never vignette, we do say that the satis- 
factory vignette is the exception rather 
than the rule. One other little curious 
point to notice is that vignetting is more 
suitable to women than men, and to the 
decidedly young rather than the “grown 
ups.” 
Consider the effect of the backgrounds 
in each case. Take a half sheet of note- 
paper. Divide this into two equal parts. 
In the centre of each cut a circular hole 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Lay one piece over A so that the opening 
comes over the darkest part of the left 
cheek, and the other over B, so that its 


B.— PORTRAIT. 


hole comes over the dark part of B’s right 
cheek, and note that when compared with 
the surrounding white paper, B’s cheek 
is the darker of the two. Yet without 
these white-paper test masks we notice 
the darkness of A more than B, and A's 


By Miss M. Meyer. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


cheek shadow seems the darker of the two. 
This is largely, but not entirely, due to 
the general effect of the background in 
each case. In both instances there is a 
tendency towards flatness, lack of form 
or * modelling " on the lighter side of the 
face. This very common defect in amateur 
portraiture is generally due to too strong 
direct light, 1.e., absence of diffusing 
screen, or to over-development; some- 
times to both causes combined. 

Next, we note that in B the sitter is 
looking towards the camera. This is very 
likely to induce a “know-I’m-being-photo- 
graphed ” expression. 

There are yet a number of other points 
of contrast which the reader may well 
spend half an hour in finding and соп- 
sidering for himself. 
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SOMETHING IN THE CITY. Bv J. T. MCLEAN, 
The original, an ozobrome print (10X8), was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By C. KROON (Holland) 


The original print (10Х $1) is now on exhibition at 
C 


EVENING IN THE HARBOUR. 
Awarded First Prize in the Enlargement Competition. See page 351. 
"The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W. 
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GRANNY. By FRANK W. GARDNER. 
Awarded Third Prize in the Enlargement Competition. See page 351. The original print (11 X8) is now on exhibition at 
"The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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The great improvement that is effected in the presen- 
tation of prints by the employment of white mounts 
| and frames is again well 
evidenced in the exhibi- 
tion of pictures by Dr. 
E. G. Boon now on view 
at the house of the Royal Photographic Society, 35, 
Russell Square, W.C. With few exceptions the collec- 
tion is precisely the same as was exhibited previously at 
Tue A. P. Little Gallery, but it may be remembered that 
on that occasion the prints were nearly all on grey 
mounts. It is not too much to say that Dr. Boon 
has vastly enhanced the artistic value of his charming 
pictures by the adoption of the method of mounting and 
framing which we have so strongly advocated. The 
general effect of the collection of the forty-two pictures 
in this exhibition is dignified and excellent in every way, 
and it again affords the strongest possible argument in 
favour of the plain or multiple white (or nearlv white) 
mount for every varicty of exhibition print. 

еее 

Everybody loves а bargain. Amateur photographers 

are no exception to this general rule, and probably 
readers of THE A. P. 

TOUCHING THAT SECOND-HAND аге not more easily 
CAMERA, satisfied in this respect 

than other bargain 

hunters. It is good, therefore, both to note and record 
the satisfaction that is expressed by the hundreds of 
readers who have secured bargains in cameras, or who 
have successfully sold or exchanged other apparatus, 
through the advertisement pages of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. From time to time we have drawn atten- 
tion to the advantages offered by THE A. P. Sale and 
Exchange columns which appear at the end of the paper, 
to the free deposit system, and also to the general high 
quality of the goods offered. A glance at a batch of 
recent letters received from readers whose advertise- 
ments in our pages have produced highly satisfactory 
results points to the fact that at this time of year there 
are an enormous number of amateurs eagerly wishful to 
buy or sell cameras and apparatus. That there is no 
better medium for the purpose than THE A. P. is readily 
demonstrated by results, and by the statements made by 
satisfied readers themselves, whose letters to this effect 
may be seen at 52, Long Acre. When we read that in 
many cases the responses to small advertisements in 


WHITE FRAMES AND MOUNTS 
AGAIN. 


‘TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
|l EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Гне A. P. have been so numerous that apparatus could 
have been sold over and over again, we feel justified in 


. drawing our readers’ special attention to these alluring 


small announcements at the end of the paper every week. 
Many a bargain will be found there, and that old camera, 
if in decent order, will command a ready sale. The safety 
afforded by the deposit system is also well appreciated, 
particularly as no charge whatever is now made for this. 


ее e 

It is interesting to learn that, in spite of the stern 
competition of the daily illustrated journals, the six- 
penny weeklies are more than hold- 
ing their own. The oldest of them 
boasts a larger circulation than 
ever, and so does one of the 
youngest. A good many people were found to prophesy 
the downfall of these comparatively expensive produc- 
tions as soon as the daily papers began to publish “all 
the news in pictures." This has not proved to be the 
case, and a little extra foresight might have predicted 
such a result. For the illustrated daily ministers to the 
eagerness of a large section of the public which wants 
to see immediately what a thing looks like, and there is: 
also another public which is content to wait a little and 
see it better, and to have something worthy of longer 
preservation. Even in an age of cheap photography 
one does not immediately reach the limit of what the 
public demands in the way of tasteful and artistic 
picture-production. е e g 


A correspondent in a French photographic journal re- 
ports that he has been agreeably surprised at the result 
of utilising autochrome plates 
after the period specified by 
the manufacturers has ex- 
pired. In January he exposed 
two autochrome plates which had been in his possession 
since the previous July, and four others which he had 
had by him since October. In the one case three 
months, and in the other case two months had elapsed 
since the date indicated on the box as ending the period 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
PRESS. 


THE KEEPING QUALITIES 
OF AUTOCHROME PLATES. 


during which they should be utilised. All the plates 


gave him perfect positives without any special treat- 
ment. The only condition, apparently, for ensuring an 
extra period of efficiency over and above that indicated 
by the manufacturers is that the plate must remain in 
contact with its sheath of card. 
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In the early days of the autochrome plate, intensifica- 
tion was followed as a routine practice, and even now 
| there are some workers who 
WHEN TO INTENSIFY THE always intensify as a matter 
AUTOCHROME. of course. After his recent 
lecture before the Profes- 
sional Photographers' Association, Mr. T. K. Grant was 
heckled on this point, and gave it as his opinion that in- 
tensification was now rarely necessary. Ап over- 
exposed plate would benefit by intensification, and inten- 
sification was sometimes desirable when the worker had 
to grope for a particular colour. To get correct colour 
with the autochrome was simply a matter of correct ex- 
posure and development, but sometimes these factors 
could not be controlled with the precision necessary in 
the case of a particular tint. Mr. Grant instanced the 
delicate mauve of some orchids—a colour which might 
appear pink to certain people. In such cases it was well 
to give an exposure known to be in excess of the normal, 
to develop in the ordinary way, and re-develop, and then 
in bright daylight to intensify the plate, when it would 
be found that it could be brought to the exact colour. 
That is to say, it is possible to overshoot the exposure 
mark advisedly in order to secure a particular result. 
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The method of obtaining plastic effects by radio- 
graphy is followed by very few workers who use the 
X-rays, but in the hands of those few 
the results can only merit the descrip- 
tion "beautiful." “Picture ” is almost 
a misnomer for the ordinary radio- 
graph; it is simply an assemblage of heterogeneous 
shadows. But a plastic print, although we believe it 


PLASTIC 
RADIOGRAPHS. 


ALTHOUGH he confessed that of the 
art of photography he knew no more 
than the babe unborn, Mr. Selwyn 
Image, M.A., Slade Professor of Art 


at Oxford, had some inspiring things 
to say in the course of a paper read 
at the Camera Club the other even- 
ing. He was old enough, he said, 


to remember the photography of 
nearly half a century ago, and, since 
that time, he fancied, the ambition 
and aim of photographers had become essentially 
different. Photography had not abolished art, as 
some of its early disciples boasted, but it had itself 
become artistic. 

The essence of fine art was human imagination and 

devotion. He quoted Bacon to the effect that “art is 
man added to Nature,” and also Whistler, that “Nature seldom 
makes for us a picture out of hand.” A picture was not a slice 
of Nature cut out and shut off in a frame. It was a creation 
apart, and in itself complete. And for a good picture an artist 
had to set himself, not only to observe Nature, but also to 
manipulate her. Nature did not pander to man’s listless lazi- 
ness. Manipulation consisted first of all in a selection and after- 
wards in an arrangement. 

Suppose that it were possible to translate into a picture every- 
thing that met the eye in Nature, would the effect be that which 
the actual scene itself produced upon us? The answer was no, 
and for the reason that, in the actual scene itself, we were, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, being appealed to and moved by other 
influences than those which came to us through the sense of, 
sight. Yet it was only with whatever came to us through the 
sense of sight that in art we could deal. On that ground he 
urged the legitimacy of manipulation. 

But selection and arrangement alone would not give the 
moving picture. In order to produce this there must be behind 
it in the producer a sensitive spirit and a clear vision. That was 
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has no special medical or surgical value, possesses cer- 
tain qualities which can really be spoken of as pictorial. 
In a plastic print of the hand, for example, the bones 
appear in such clear relief, and with the markings upon 
them so wonderfully well rendered, that one feels almost 
as if the hand were laid open in section. In the case of 
some plastic radiographs recently sent to the Róntgen 
Society by Dr. Thurstan Holland, we learn that a single 
transparency was first made from the original X-ray 
negative, and that this transparency and the negative 
itself were placed back to back in accurate register. The 
print was then made by exposing a piece of bromide 
paper, placed on the film side of the transparency, to an 
electric lamp, the plate being held at an angle of 45° to 


the light. 
е e © 


One way in which aerial photography might be of 
use, apart from its obvious value in military operations, 
is in the study of meteorology. Miss 
A NEW WEATHER Bacon suggests that it might be 
CLERK. possible to predict atmospheric 
changes from the photographic con- 
ditions of the upper air. The presence of haze in the 
atmosphere is the great stumbling-block to successful 
aerial photography, as it throws a veil over the picture, 
and, generally speaking, it is impossible to tell before 
the ascent whether or not this haze is present. More 
particularly is it found in times of drought or under 
very dry conditions. Indeed, when good photographs 
are obtainable aloft it means rain ahead, and perhaps 
rough and stormy weather. The limit at which photo- 
graphy can be carried out, even on the clearest days, 
is 4,000 feet. 


OXFORD PROFESSOR 


ARTISTIC MANIPULATION. "oN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


more than half the battle. He had known artists return from a 
place with blank sketch-books. * The place did not suit them ; 
there was nothing worth painting." This always seemed to 
him the idlest and most pitiful of excuses. The ability 
to keep oneself alert and sensitive to what dullards called 
the commonplace was a necessary element in the artistic 
temperament. | 

Some interesting remarks were also made by the chairman, who 
was Mr. C. J. Holmes, M.A., the keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery. The limitations which some would impose upon the 
artist photographer, he considered, were purely artificial and 
arbitrary. Nearly all artists had succeeded by denying and 
defying such limitations. Photography had the advantage of 
being able to draw detail when the cleverest artist who used his 
fingers was beaten or bored. The ramifications of bare trees 
against the sky was a subject scarcely possible to the painter, but 
it was one which was rendered with exquisite delicacy by the 
camera. The photographer was able also, not only to get good 
drawing, but to exercise control over tone. It always seemed to 
him, however, that photography was liable to one very great 
disadvantage as compared with painting. The photographer 
could get an even tone, but it was very difficult for him to get 
vibrancy—life—within that tone. If one placed a good photo- 
graph against a black.and-white drawing, the latter had an 
element of life in it which only exceptionally came out in the 
photograph. The photograph had not those rich blacks and 
vibrant half-tones which one got to perfection in the bitten plate 
of the etcher. And the penalty of over-much manipulation was 
a greater deadness. In cases where a great amount of detail had 
to be eliminated the result was often a harmony in two or three 
flat tones which gave a rather dead impression; and, on setting 
out to use the camera as an artistic instrument, this was one of 
the dangers which should be avoided. He admired, none the 
less, the extraordinary fineness of design, even in some prints he 
had seen from exposures made with little pocket cameras ; and, in 
view of what was now possible in the way of manipulating the 
sky, he saw very few limits to their beautiful art. 
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T has become a 
c o mmonplace 
in pictorial 
p h o tography 

<< AZ prd to invert Киса» 

“pe Aga familiar axiom, and say that 
gl "the part is greater than the 
whole.” In these days of 
rapid hand camera work and efficient enlargers, there IS, 
unfortunately, less attention paid to the careful correla- 
tion of parts of a picture at the moment of taking, so 
as to fill the negative exactly, than when the stand 
camera and focussing screen were more generally used. 

The use of the hand camera has not, however, dulled the 

perceptive faculties of the picture-maker so much as it 

has given him greater confidence. With rapid plates 
and big-aperture lenses, which as a rule tend to include 

a wide angle, the hand camera worker in most cases 

sights his subject on the finder and makes the exposure, 

usually а snapshot, without too much regard to 
extraneous objects that may be included in the composi- 


Fig. 1. 


tion. He knows that the view seen with his narrow- 
angle eyes has been included and duly recorded by the 
wider angle lens. 

The development of the negative shows him a result 
that is very frequently unsatisfactory in itself as a pic- 
ture; generally too much has been included, and the in- 
terest scattered. The powers of selection, therefore, with 
which he may be gifted, and which in stand-camera days 
would have been directed towards the composition of the 
picture on the focussing screen, are now employed in 
selecting that part of the negative which will give the 
most satisfactory picture when enlarged. 

The recent competition organised by THE A. P. for 
pictorial enlargements made from portions of snapshots 
that were not particularly pictorial as a whole, resulted, 
as has already been announced, in a very large number 
of interesting entries. The winning pictures and a 
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number of others are now on view at THE A. P. Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre. 

As mentioned when the competition was announced, 
the prizes were not given for good pictorial enlargements 


per se, so much as for good pictorial enlargements which 


indicated that the most had been made of unpromising 


material provided by small snapshots. This is particu- 
larly well evidenced in the picture to which the first prize 
was awarded, and which is reproduced on p. 377 of this 
issue. A print from the complete small negative is 
shown herewith (fig. 1). This, as can be seen, was a 
typical harbour snapshot, but one in which the interest 
is very slight, owing to the superabundance of material 
and the general weakness of the subject. By choosing 
the tiny piece out of the middle (indicated with white 
lines), the author selected the one item of pictorial in- 
terest in the whole picture, and which by careful enlarg- 
ing produced a striking and interestmg composition. 
Whether Mr. Kroon when making the exposure in the 
first place visualised his final picture we do not know, 
but there is no doubt he successfully selected it when a 
print from the complete negative was before him. 


Fig. 3. 
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The picture to which the second prize was awarded 
(reproduced on p. 388) is from a negative of a type that 
is probably produced in hundreds during every holiday 
season at the seaside. The print from the complete nega- 
tive is shown іп fig. 2. It is just the usual seaside snap- 
shot, nicely exposed but including far too many distract- 
ing spots of interest. Yet when the portion enclosed 
within the black lines had been suitably enlarged, not 
only is a striking picture produced, but all the attributes 
of the long-focus lens for pictorial work are evident. 
The inclusion of the tiny boat on the horizon at the right- 
hand side was, however, a slight error of judgment. 

The third prize picture, reproduced on p. 378, strikes 
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VERY year, 
when the days 
begin t o 

: H lengthen and the 

ee countryside is smiling 

with the rays of the 
returning sun, a large number of people are tempted to take 
up photography as a hobby, and buy themselves complete 
outfits, more or less expensive, according as their means 
permit. Some struggle through the novitiate stage and be- 
come, in due time, true amateurs—real lovers and ·ргас- 
titioners of the art. But a large proportion find their enthu- 
siasm vanishes with the waning of the summer, and they 
dispose of their apparatus at a sacrifice. 

This is the opportunity of the genuine photographer. When 
he has a camera to sell or exchange, he sells in the spring, 
and by taking advantage of the excellent Sale and Exchange 
columns of THE A. P., with its free deposit system, many 
fine bargains are to be secured. At the same time a few 
words of caution on the subject of second-hand camera buy- 
ing, derived from very practical and sometimes painful 
experience, may be useful just at this season. 

Of the various types on the market probably the folding 
hand or stand type is at present the most popular. In its 
second-hand condition, what I have found most often wrong 
with it is its front, which from careless use has grown rickety ; 
and it is hardly necessary to point out that the modern high- 
class anastigmat lens loses half its merits unless the front 
is rigidly parallel with the back. I once bought a camera 
with a Goerz Dagor in it, principally on the strength of its 
extremely firm front stirrup. When I came to use it on 
some architectural work, I found, to my annoyance, that it 
was impossible to get sharp definition all over the plate at 
full aperture. This puzzled me completely, until I noticed 
that when the baseboard was down to its furthest extent it 
still fell short of forming a right angle with the back ; its 
supporting struts were fastened too high up the sides of the 
camera, with the result that front and back leaned drunkenly 
towards each other, instead of being firmly parallel. The 
front was rigid enough, certainly, but it was rigidly wrong. 
The front should therefore be very carefully examined. 

Next to the front, the shutter and bellows are the most 
frequent offenders. A leaky bellows is occasionally hard to 
detect, but when the trouble is once diagnosed, it is usually 
easy enough to put matters right. If the shutter (nearly 
always of the diaphragm type) is out of order it generally 
means either a trip to the makers or a new instrument before 
satisfaction is secured. The moral is not to buy a camera 
with a damaged shutter unless the damage is amply allowed 
for in the price. 

Bright metal inside the camera may sometimes produce 
an effect suggestive of light fog. A camera was brought to 
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yet another note, and shows what can be done in the 
direction of producing large single portraits by enlarge- 
ment from a group. Here apparently, judging from the 
reproduction of a print from the complete negative 
(fig. 3) Mr. Gardner had made a cottage-door photo- 
graph, just the usual thing, a mere record possibly of a 
pleasant visit, containing as a whole nothing of outstand- 
ing pictorial merit. Yet the selection of the figure which 
was enlarged shows apt judgment, and the result cer- 
tainly points to the possibilities of the open-air studio. It 
is interesting to note that the formal arrangement of the 
figures in this one-plane group would permit of enlarged 
single portraits being made of every one, also the dog. 


me which its owner was dis- 
satisfied with because a number 
of his negatives showed a distinct ring-shaped patch of fog 
in the centre. Examination of the shutter and bellows failed 
to disclose any defect. Then I thought the dark slides might 
be at fault; but of two negatives taken in succession in the 
same slide, one showed the fog and the other did not. I then 
observed that the lens was set in a bright aluminium mount, 
which coincided exactly in size and position with the belt of 
fog. The mount was painted a dull black, and the trouble 
vanished. 

The reason why some negatives had shown fog and others 
had not was this: the owner sometimes carried the camera 
closed, with a plate in position and the slide drawn. When 
he did this, the lens was within a quarter of an inch of the 
sensitive film, the aluminium emanations had both time and 
opportunity to act, and the fog patch appeared. When the 
plate was only put in when the camera was opened, the 
lens was much further away, and the actual time of exposure 
much shorter, so that no fog resulted. 

Of the reflex and box type of cameras there is rather 
less to be said, as their defects are generally very evident. 
The shutter is most often at fault, the focal plane perhaps 
most of all. When it reaches the second-hand stage the 
speeds are rarely correct, and blinds with pinholes, releases 
that do not release, and self-capping shutters that do not cap 
must be looked for with care. In the cheaper box-form 
cameras the shutter often acts by means of a sliding plate 
governed by a leather friction brake, and this is very prone 
to failure. I met one once in which the nominal half-second 
exposure occupied almost exactly four seconds. Sometimes, 
too, on the slower speeds, owing to the weakening of the 
spring and the jncreased efficiency of the friction brake, the 
shutter refuses to close at all. 

There is a peculiar defect which I have only met with in 
reflex cameras—the lens being too big for the instrument. 
This, of course, is due to the previous owner fitting a larger 
aperture lens than was originally provided, without thinking 
whether the camera would take it or not. This may be 
thought a rather remote danger, but I have met with three 
instances. In two cases the rising front was rendered worth- 
less, because immediately it was used the lens went into 
partial eclipse behind the edge of the mirror. The third 
case was worse, because even in its normal position che 
mirror, when raised, refused to clear the lens. What benefit 
the previous proprietor thought he was getting from a 
lens which was never more than about three-quarters open, I 
have never been able to find out. 

One last word of advice. Beware of too good a bargain. 
If someone offers you a twenty-guinea camera for fifteen shil- 
lings, don't take it. There is a good reason for the price, 
and if you can’t see it at the time you will later. 
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bromide paper (contact or enlarging), trying new de- 

velopers, and so forth, it is often very helpful to have 
a negative of the same kind of light and shade contrasts 
all over it. But except in the case of a copy of an engraving, 
or perhaps a very flat architectural subject, this is not easy 
to obtain. Some time ago a friend gave me a discarded 
piece of an ordinary cinematograph film, which, as the 
reader probably knows, is a celluloid strip about 14 in. 
wide, with a number of perforations along each side. The 
central part is occupied by a number of tiny positive pic- 
tures measuring about 1 by 2 in. placed one above the other. 
This gave the needed hint. Take a sixteen-picture length 
and trim away the perforated edges. Cut this into four 
equal parts, and place these side by side on the glass of a 
quarter-plate discarded negative from which the gelatine 
coating has been carefully cleaned. A very narrow line of 
seccotine, 3-16ths in. from the top and bottom edges of the 
glass, enables one to fix these strips side by side, and fairly 
flat down to the glass if a book or other flat, heavy object 


F OR many simple experiments, e.g., testing the speed of 


Fig. 1. 


is laid thereon till the seccotine dries. We have now “four 
rows of four in a row ” of practically identical little positives. 

The next step is to make a negative from this positive, 
noting that the positive film pictures are probably some- 
what more “contrasty” than we desire our multiple nega- 
tive to be. It so fell out that the only plates I had at hand 
at the moment were some Imperial Special Rapids, which 
are excellent for negative making in the camera, but would 
be generally accounted too rapid for positive contact work. 
Nevertheless, one was used, and given ten seconds expo- 
sure at 4 ft. from a nominal No. 5 Bray’s ordinary gas 
burner. A moderately dilute developer gave a negative of 
first-rate quality, with good gradation, delicate, free from 
fog, and just Shai one wants for enlarging or bromide con- 
tact printing. By the courtesy of Messrs. Pathé Frères 
(whose name runs along the edge of the film trimmed away) 
I am able to show the readers the reproduction of a contact 
bromide print from my sixteen-picture quarter-plate nega- 
tive. (The reader must not expect impossibilities, and should 
remember the number of times the pictures have been re- 
peated in process series, viz. : (1) the original negative, (2) 
the first positive (part of which I start with), (3) the contact 


plate negative, (4) the bromide print, (5) the block-making 
half-tone process, (6) the machine printing). 

For many purposes, e.g., trying a new developer, it may 
suffice to enlarge this to say 8 by 6, and then cut up the 
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print into 4, 8, ог 16 pieces, as may be required. Similarly 
in trying toning baths it is very helpful to have a number 
of identical prints to start with, so as to have a fair basis 
for subsequent comparisons. 
to have a number of different exposures on the same piece 
of paper. If we require only four different exposures it is 
easy to expose in four sections by sliding along the paper 
a shield card after suitable intervals. For example, sup- 
pose we wish to give exposures of 10, 15, 22, and 34 seconds. 
The whole is exposed for ten seconds, the first strip 
covered and the rest exposed five more seconds, the first 
and second strips covered and the rest given a further 
seven seconds, the first, second, and third strips covered and 
the rest given a further exposure of twelve seconds. Thus 
we have first strip 10, second 10 plus 5-15, third to plus 
5 plus 7-22, fourth 1o plus 5 plus 7 plus 12-34. 
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At other times it is convenient ~ 
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Observe carefully two points. The whole sheet first has 
the minimum exposure of the series, viz. 10. Each addi- 
tional exposure is found by subtracting the exposure already 
given from that required, e.g., second strip requires 15, but 
has had 10 already, so now requires 5, and so on. 

Suppose fig. 2 to represent our sixteen-picture negative. 
For ease of reference, let us call the horizontal rows A, B, 
C, D, and the vertical rows P, Q, R, S, so that we can 
refer to any particular sixteenth readily. Thus CQ refers 
to the second segment in the third row ar) Now, suppose 
we wish to give the top row, A, exposures of 10, 11, 12, and 
13, 1.€., increasing by steps of 1; and the second row, В, 
15, 17, 19, 21, increasing by steps of 2; the third, C, 24, 27, 
30, 33, increasing by steps of 3; and the fourth row, D, by 
steps of 4. The large figures show the total exposures de- 
sired, while the smaller figures give the various component 
exposures. 

Thus we start with an all-over exposure of 10, the mini- 
mum. Then moving our shading card from left to right 
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with 1-second steps, row A is now finished and covered 
up. The whole of the remainder now has 5, and then we 
slide the shade card along after i-second steps, giving 
the second set of 6, 7 8. B is now finished and covered 
over, and we start again with an all-over exposure of 9, and 
steps of 1, as we move from left to right. Finally we begin 
row D with 13, and slide along in steps of 1. Returing to por- 
tion QC, which has to have a total of 27. The initial expo- 
sure was 10, then r, then 6, then ro, i.e, total 27. Similarly 
SD had 10, 3, 8, 12, 16, i.e., total 49. 

Fig. 3 shows a contact bromide print made in this way 
which contains several useful lessons as to what is 
commonly called latitude, and other things which lie a little 
outside our present line of thought. Suffice it to point out 
that as the eye runs along the horizontal rows A, B, etc., 
we do not notice very much difference between neighbour- 
ing pictures, but comparing members of the vertical rows 
naturally shows more difference, while the difference be- 
tween row A and row D is still more considerable. 
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ІМ OME amateur photographers 
get troubled with failures in 

^d negative making, and, without 
m7 knowing what is the matter with 
a negative, they throw it away, 
blaming the plate maker or 
some such thing. There are a 
number of defects which can be 
avoided, and some which, when 
not avoided, can be remedied by after-treatment of the negative. 

For the help of these amateurs I will in this article give a list 
' of the defects and their cures, if there are any; and if there is 
no possible cure, how they can be avoided. 

1. The gradations are good, but the negative is thin, or other- 
wise wanting in contrast, the high lights not being of sufficient 
opacity. The cure for this class of negative hes in intensifica- 
tion following on reduction. 

The best method for the amateur to adopt is to reduce by 
ammon. persulphate, using B. W. and Co.’s Tabloids, which are 
good always, and as not much reducer (ammon. persulphate) 1s 
needed, it is not necessary to keep stock solutions. 

The surest intensifier for general use is the chromium inten- 
sifier, which necessitates redevelopment of the negative. 

This treatment is very easy, and does not require any special 
care, except to have the negative well washed before intensifica- 
tion. 

To avoid producing negatives of this class, leave the plate a 
little longer in the developer (which should be at a temperature 
of 65 deg. or 70 deg. F.) when developing for future negatives. 

2. The next defect is the negative is too dense all over, in the 
shadows as well as the high lights. The cure for this class of 
negative lies in reduction Immerse the negative in hypo of half 
the strength generally used, adding a small grain or crystal of 
potassium terricyanide (enough to colour the solution a pale 
yellow). When sufficiently reduced, the negative is then well 
washed to stop further reduction. 

The cause of this defect is, a fully exposed plate has been 
developed too long, and thus acquired too much density. 

3. If the negative, while developing is in progress, frills or 
puckers up at the edges, immerse the plate in saturated solution 
of alum, as much alum as will dissolve in a given quantity of 
water, for a minute or two. This is an effective cure, if used 
before frilling has gone too far. 

The cause of this defect is a difference of temperature in the 
solutions in use, or all the solutions are above 65 deg. to 
70 deg. F. In the latter case, some sort of hardening bath 
should always be used. 

4. The negative is hard or otherwise there is too much ** soot 
and whitewash " look about it. To remove this defect, immerse 
the well-washed negative in ammon. persulphate, B. W. and 


AND HOW TO AVOID OR REMEDY THEM. 


(A Prize Article in a Competition organised by ‘‘ The Australasian Photo-Review.") 


By B. GILES. 


Co.’s Tabloids, and sulphite according to instructions on the 
box of Tabloids. 

The cause of this defect is an under.exposed plate being de- 
veloped too far in a developer too strong in the actual developing 
agent, and not strong enough in alkali. Of course, if a plate 
is badly under-exposed it is useless, but if only slightly under- 
exposed, development can be carried to its fullest extent without 
“soot and whitewash " by the following treatment : — 

When the plate is seen to lag in development, a better result 
will be obtained if half the original quantity of alkali is added 
to the developer and again poured over the plate, and develop- 
ment continued as long as more detail continues to show in the 
shadows. In some cases it will be advantageous to add a little 
metol to the developer, about three grains to the ounce. 

5. The negative is flat, or there is not good contrast between 
the high lights and shadows. The best way to try and remedy 
a negative of this description is to reduce it slightly in a strong 
solution of hypo and ferricyanide. This will reduce the 
shadows without much reduction of the high lights. The nega- 
tive can then be intensified with the chromium intensifier, with 
a good chance of success. 

The cause of this defect in a negative is either over.exposure 
or from having the developer too strong in alkali, or too dilute. 

The last two can be controlled so as to find if they are the 
cause of trouble, and the surest remedy for the other defect is to 
use an exposure meter. 

6. Uneven density is caused by uneven flow of developer. The 
remedy is obvious. In some cases, however, this defect may be 
caused by the lens being raised to exclude unnecessary fore- 
ground, and not having sufficient covering power for the plate 
in use. 

7. Pinholes arise from the presence of dust on the surface of 
the plates. The plates should be tapped on the edge of the table 
before filling the slides, and before developing. So-called “ dust- 
ing the plate? with a velvet pad is very often putting dust on 
the plate, and should not be done at all. 

Plates when they leave the makers have no dust on them, and 
if care is taken in putting them in the dark slides, and also that 
they do not shake about when they are in the dark slides, there 
will be no trouble from pinholes caused by dust on the plate. 
The inside of the camera should, of course, be kept clean with 
a rag moistened with glycerine used occasionally. 

A pinhole is sometimes caused by a clear spot in the gelatine, 
ог on which there is no gelatine. There is по мау of prevent- 
ing these, but they may be spotted out with carmine. 

8. Large clear circular spots are caused by bubbles in the 
developer. When the developer is poured over the plate these 
should be looked for, and broken by the tip of the little finger if 
any are present. 

9. Black spots on the plate are generally caused by solid 
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particles in the developer. When the developer is made up 
directly before use, it is as well to strain the solution before 
using. 

10. The film is yellow. This is generally caused by pyro stain. 
To remove pyro stain, place the plate in a solution of alum with 
a few drops of sulphuric acid added to it. 

The cause of pyro stain is the use of sulphite coated with a 
white powder, and not enough weight being allowed for it, or 
the use of impure sulphite. 

11. Halation. Halation is a spreading of the high lights 
beyond their proper. boundary. This generally occurs where 
there are great contrasts of light and shade in the subject. There 
is really no cure for this defect, and it is better to use backed 
places always. 

12. The plate when dry is covered with small white crystals. 
This is due to insufficient washing of the negative after fixing, 
etc. The remedy is obvious. А negative affected by the white 
crystals may sometimes be righted by a thorough washing and 
being rubbed with a tuft of cotton wool, but in other cases the 
crystals will leave marks for which there is no cure. 

13. Fog. There are a number of kinds of fog, and also a 
number of different causes of it. If a plate is fogged, the first 
thing to look for as to the cause of the fog is whether it is fogged 
all over, or if the rebate of the dark slide or the extreme edges of 
the plate protected by the edge of the dark slide are clear. If 
the edges are clear, we then know that the cause is either with 
over-exposure or a leak in the bellows or shutter of the camera. 
The first thing to do is to find out if the camera is light-tight. 
An easy way, if the electric light is in use, is to put the bulb 
inside the camera, thus showing up the leak from the outside. 
If the electric light is not available, a light must be held near 
the camera at the outside of it, and with the eyes kept up near 
the camera, covering the head with a large focussing cloth. It 
can then be seen if the cause is a leak in the camera bellows or 
shutter (the shutter, of course, being closed during examination). 
If there is no leak in the camera, then the cause was over- 
exposure. 

If the fog is only slight, it can be removed by taking the dry 
negative and brushing it over with a camel-hair brush charged 
with strong hypo and ferricyanide, quickly putting the negative 
under the tap so as not to let the reducer attack the image. 

Another cause of fog, which only takes place when working 
towards the sun or a strong light, is a haze or fog all over the 
negative. The reason this takes place is that the light shines 
directly on the front of the lens. If a lens shade is used, there 
is very much less chance of such fog. 

“All over? fog is caused by unnecessary light reaching the 
plates before taking the photograph, or before developing it. 
In this case the fog is not so much on the surface, but comes 
from the back as well as the front of the plate. Other causes 
are through the use of an unsafe developing light, or the use 
of a developer too strong in alkali. 

To test the developing lamp, take a plate from the box, cover 
half of it with a piece of opaque card, lay it on the developing 
table or sink, and leave it there for three minutes. Develop 
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this plate for three minutes, as far as possible away from the 
light. If a division shows clearly, we then know that the light 
is unsafe. In developing, the dish should be covered with a 
piece of card, and only lifted up to examine the progress of 
development. The unsafe light will then probably be safe 
enough to use when developing, if care is exercised. To test if 
the developer is too strong in alkali, put a plate in the developer 
of the same formula generally used for three minutes. If any 
sign of fog shows, and the light has been tested, we then know 
that the alkali should be reduced in the developer employed. If 
the “all over” fog is not from either of the above causes, we 
then know that the plate has been exposed to active light, either 
before taking the photograph or before developing, and more 
care should be taken in handling plates. 

We have now treated of all the causes of “all over” fog. Fog, 
in rare cases, may be caused by using a dirty lens. The lens 
should be cleaned with a piece of old silk. Partial fog may 
arise from a number of different causes. If the plate is fogged 
in patches, it may arise from accidental exposure to active 
light when not in the dark slide. If one side of the plate is 
fogged badly, and the other clear, the most likely cause is a 
dark-slide leak at one of its ends, or light leaks in when the slide 
is inserted in the camera and the sheath drawn. In the latter 
case, we can make a test with an unexposed plate by putting 
it in the slide, and then putting the slide in the camera, draw- 
ing the sheath in the ordinary way and leaving it for a minute 
or so, and then developing to see if there is any fog. 

If there is a line of fog running diagonally across the plate, 
the hinge of the dark slide is leaking, and should be renewed. 
Green fog is not often met with nowadays, unless the plates 
have been developed with the pyro-ammonia developer. 

It is caused by impure atmosphere, or too much ammonia in 
the developer, and sometimes by prolonged developing. Green 
fog can sometimes be removed by treatment with hypo-ferri- 
cyanide bath, but this class of fog is very rare. 

I have tried in this article to clear up doubts for those 
amateurs who have not had much experience in photography, 
and are puzzled with the defects they meet with in their work. 
I have met a number of old workers who sniff at the idea of 
intensification and reduction, etc., but I have seen a negative 
which looked absolutely hopeless, intensified and made into a 
passable printing negative, and others the same way by reduc- 
tion, although in reduction the cases are not quite so striking. 

It is all very well to say, “The negative is no good, throw it 
away”; but if we do not know what is the cause of failure, we 
may have the same trouble again some time later without find- 
ing out what is the matter. If we can make a passable print 
from a negative, which we are not likely to secure again, by the 
aid of intensification or reduction, it is just as well to do so; 
and, also, if there is anything wrong with a negative, to find out 
what has caused it, so as not to “fall in” again. 

The amateur, if he makes a study of his failures in negative 
making, or any branch of photography for that matter, will soon 
overcome all his troubles in photography, and will be able to 
rely on his efforts with his camera, instead of merely getting 
occasional good negatives by chance. 


— موه‎ —— 
THE '*KINGS OWN" PLATES. А Recent Introduction by Messrs. Ilford, Limited. 


ECOGNISING that the best way of placing us in a position 

to speak with some authority as to the merits of the plates 
now under notice is to afford us an opportunity of making 
a personal examination and trial, Messrs. Ilford, Limited, 
have forwarded us a package of twelve quarter-plates for this 
purpose. 

The package in question is marked $,432 on the outside of the 
box, and the first steps in our examination enable us to speak 
favourably as to the care taken in the protection of the plates 
contained in this package, waterproof or impervious paper 
being liberally used. 

The twelve quarter-plates we found to be packed in three 
groups of four, and one of these groups we devoted to an 
examination of the evenness and general aspect of the four sensi- 
tive strata, the condition of the backs, and other qualities which 
could not so well be judged of after exposure and development. 

The sensitive strata were found to be uniform or even, also 
notably free from coarse or adventitious particles, and the backs 
of the plates were so clean that very little treatment would have 
been sufficient to fit them for exposure through the glass. Іпсі- 
dentally we may remark that the glass is of such excellent 
quality as to, make the plates highly suitable for those modes of 
working in which exposure of the back is necessary. 

As regards the deposit of silver, we may say that it is fully 


dense, a matte: of importance not only from the point of view 
of full depth and gradation, but also as diminishing the tendency 
to halation. The four unexposed sensitive strata showed the 
natural colour of a bromide emulsion with a little iodide, there 
being no colour stain to alter that range of colour sensitiveness 
which is normal to the silver halides. In spite of the occasional, 
or, indeed, frequent, advantages of special colour sensitising, 
the ordinary or untreated plate has very real advantages for 
every-day work. 

Exposures were made on a second group of four plates, and the 
exposures were such as one would give on the basis of a sensi- 
tiveness of 270 H. and D., the speed marked on the box. Pyro- 
soda developer, prepared in accordance with the printed instruc- 
tions, gave a completely satisfactory result on one of the four 
plates thus exposed, and an equally satisfactory result was 
obtained with an active and restrained ferrous oxalate developer. 
For the remaining exposures a metol and hydroquinone de- 
veloper was used, and the results were quite favourable. 

The results of our tests convince us that Ilford, Ltd., have a 
very fine production indeed in the “King’s Own” plates, and we 
can heartily recommend them to our readers who require a 
reliable plate which, by reason of speed and general qualities, 
should be equally suitable for the outdoor worker with a hand 
camera, and for indoor portraiture or copving. 
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VERY attractive list of 
A functions was arranged 
for the Fourth Congress of the 
Professional Photographers’ 
Association, which met in Lon- 
don in connection with the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition. Special 
visits by invitation were paid 
to the cinematograph studio 
of Messrs. Barker’s Motion 
Photography, Ltd., of Ealing, 
and, on another occasion, to 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward's factory at Elstree, when Mr. 
Wellington explained and demonstrated experimentally the prin- 
ciples and methods of the production of sensitive material with 
silver compounds. The two hundred visitors subsequently par- 
took of Mr. Wellington’s hospitality at his house, “The Leys.” 
At the evening meetings during congress week the lecturers 
were Mr. Edgar Clifton, who dealt with photographic lenses, 
their properties and defects; Mr. T. K. Grant, who specialised 
on the professional applications of the autochrome plate; and 
Mr. A. J. Newton, who took orthochromatic photography for his 
province. There was also a lecture by the President of the 
Congress, Mr. Richard N. Speaight, who had much that was 
useful and interesting to say regarding modern portraiture. 


Modern Portraiture. 

We cull the following from Mr. Speaight’s remarks : 

Whatever shadows were needed in the face, said Mr. Speaight, 
he preferred to obtain by means of a small head-screen rather 
than by trusting wholly to retouching. 

Elaborately carved heads of chairs should be avoided, as they 
took the attention from the sitter. АП studio furniture should 
be of simple and bold design. 

If a tall lady was photographed with children, she should 
always be made to look down. The lady's loss was the gain 
to the group as a whole, and if she desired a fuller portrait of 
herself she could be taken separately. 

Photographs always had a tendency to make children look too 
old, a fact which it was well to remember in choosing acces- 
sories. To make a child look younger, he should be so seated 
that his feet did not touch the floor. 

It was one of the safest rules in composing a picture to try 
to make a pyramid. He always endeavoured to get his portraits 
within a triangle. 

Professional photographers should aim at producing a fresh 
type of picture—fresh in its backgrounds and general setting—at 
least once a year. 

A frequent change of window, which should not be a fixture 
in the studio, was an advantage. Or, if a new detachable 
window was not acquired, differences in arrangement could be 
made by means of curtains. 

The all-important thing about picture backgrounds was that 
they should be to scale. 


The Autochrome Plate. 

Mr. T. K. Grant, on a subsequent evening, gave a lecture on 
the autochrome plate, and showed a large selection of auto- 
chromes, gathered from professional sources. Here are a few of 
Mr. Grant’s points : — 

The best exposure with the autochrome that can be got in 
this country outdoors in sunlight is one second at F/8. 

With hyper-sensitised plates, however, an exposure of a frac- 
tion of a second—he had himself given one-sixteenth at F/5.6— 
was possible. 

Hyper-sensitised plates would keep a month in their extra- 
sensitive condition, and then would return slowly to the original 
speed. 
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Aberdare Semi-National Eisteddfod, Whit-Monday, May 12th.— 
A prize of £1 1s. (either cash or medal) is offered for the best 
photograph sent in, of any subject by any process. Photographs 
must be mounted and not larger than 6} by 43 (half-plate). All 
photographs entered for competition must have title plainly 
written on the back, together with the nom de plume. A closed 
envelope bearing the nom de plume on the front, containing the 
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Тһе autochrome plate was best used by daylight, bnt it could 
be used under a large variety of illumination. Mr. Grant. in- 
stanced ten different lamps for which special screens were 
provided. 

In using a flash powder the reflector should be white, and 
should be held over the head of the sitter four feet away. 

The autochrome portrait could be retouched. Prussian blue, 
crimson lake, and gamboge provide all the medium required. 

The intensifying solution was first of all of a clear colour, and 
gradually became yellowish, going on through yellow to brown. 
The worker was perfectly safe so long as his solution had not 
got beyond that yellow-brown colour. 

One method of copying was to mount the autochrome as a 
transparency, facing the north sky, and photograph it on to 
another autochrome. In doing this from a half.plate auto- 
chrome to one of the same size in the month of May, the ex- 
posure at F/11 should be a quarter of an hour. 

Asked the commercial value of an autochrome portrait, Mr. 
Grant suggested that it was worth a guinea to anybody. 

Mr. Grant added that he believed the use of the autochrome 
plate would be multiplied by ten within the next two years. Its 
commercial value in the rendering of antiquities, carpets, and a 
hundred other things was being increasingly recognised daily. 
His final autochrome picture was one of the brothers Lumiere. 
To Louis Lumiére, he said, was due the credit mainly for the 
researches which had led up to the successful issue of the plate. 
To the speaker's knowledge, the autochrome plate was ready 
as a laboratory process five years before it appeared on the Eng- 
lish market. At the Photographic Convention held at Derby in 
1904 he had the loan of an autochrome plate for twenty-four 
hours, and had strict instructions to return it to France at the 
expiration of that time. 


Orthochromatic Photography. 


On the final evening of the Congress Mr. A. J. Newton gave 
an interesting description of the principles underlying ortho- 
chromatic photography, and surveyed the history of that par. 
ticular line of investigation which has issued in the pan- 
chromatic plate. With the aid of a new spectroscopic camera 
which has just been made at the L.C.C. School of Photo- 
Engraving by Mr. A. J. Bull and Mr. W. J. Smith, he was able 
to demonstrate some colour effects which are not easily appreci- 
able by the lay mind, and also to show the range of colour sensi- 
tiveness obtainable with various makes of plates. With the pan- 
chromatic plate and the K3 filter, as he pointed out, the curve of 
plate sensitiveness approximated more closely to that of the eye 
than with any other combination. 

One interesting detail of special interest to photo-engravers 
was well brought out by Mr. Newton. It frequently happens 
that originals for reproduction are touched out with Chinese 
white. Chinese white has the peculiar property that it does 
not reflect back the ultra-violet, but absorbs it; whereas the 
paper on which the Chinese white is placed does reflect back the 
ultra-violet and does not absorb it. Thus, while Chinese white 
looks white to the eye in the original, it appears very much 
darker than the paper in the photograph. The remedy is to cut 
out the ultra-violet, and thus to equalise matters. This is done 
by placing a solution of one per cent. quinine in front of the 
lens, and this, although quite colourless, absorbs the ultra- 
violet and removes the handicap. 

The proceedings closed with the induction of the new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ellis. The Association this year rejoices in an in- 
creased membership, although its numbers are still altogether 
incommensurate with the profession. What is needed to make 
it better known is a spirit of greater cordiality to the Press, 
which not even an exclusive professional body can afford to 
disregard. 


full name and address of each competitor, must accompany each 
print entered. Any number of prints may be entered, but each 
print must be accompanied by a postal order for one shilling. 
All prints will be returned if a stamped addressed envelope is 
sent with the entry. Entries must reach the secretary, Mr. 
David Jones, 11, Richmond Terrace, Aberdare, by May 6th, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. By Miss MONTAGU. 
The original, a gaslight print (5X4), received Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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The original print (10x 7) is пса cn exhibition at 


EVENING. 
Awarded Second Prize in the Enlargement Competition. 


See page 551. 


The A. P." Little Gallery. 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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As the otter 
hunting season is 
now in full swing, 
the amateur pho- 
tographer with a 
taste for hunting 
subjects will now 
have a chance of 
satisfving his de- 
sire, Otter hunting 
15 sometimes called 

"the queen of spring and summer sports.’ 

For the amateur it has several advantages over the 
winter sport of fox-hunting. First it is much easier 
to keep in touch with hounds, as the speed is not a very 
fast one. Otter hunting is all done on foot. The ex- 
posures needed are not so rapid, and the light, which 
is now pretty strong, should, in conjunction with a 
special rapid plate and an exposure of r-100th to 
I-120th sec., give a well-exposed negative. 

I have found the above exposure quite fast enough 
for most of my subjects. Hounds meet from 8 a.m. 
until about 11 a.m. Always be at the meet a little 
before the time. When hounds arrive, ask the Master's 
permission to photograph them, if you have not already 


LAKE DISTRICT OTTER-HOUNDS HUNTING ON THE LEVEN BESIDE 
WINDERMERE. 


done so. It is only right to do so, and I think it will 
alwavs be granted. 

The meet often makes a pretty picture (and editors of 
illustrated papers will often be willing to buy a copy of 
same for reproduction. The fee paid is usually ros. 6d.). 
After hounds are started, alwavs have the camera ready 
for instant use, otherwise vou will probably miss some 
of the best subjects. Also, when hunting, always keep 
behind hounds, or else the Master might have something 
to say, which would certainly not be complimentary. 

The amateur who goes out with his camera fullv 
charged will not have much difficulty in getting some 
pretty and interesting scenes. Even on blank davs, 
when hounds do not find their quarry, it is possible to 
get some good photographs. I should advise the 
amateur not to be too particular about his dress when 
going hunting, because he will have some rough places 
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TTER HUNTING WITH THE CAMERA. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. Ф. $ P. N.” x 


By JAS. E. HAMILTON. 


to get over, and it is quite possible that he will be 
treated to a dip before the day's hunt is over. 

The class of work depicted here is obviously one that 
demands a fairly accurate shutter, and although 1- Io0th 
to I-120th second has been mentioned above as a likely 


THE MEET. 


necessary exposure, much longer exposures can be given 
—say, I-25th or 1-50th—when the dogs or huntsmen 
are not in rapid motion. In fact, for a picture such as 
“The Meet," an exposure of 1-25th is ample. 

Towards the end of the hunt, however, when there 
is much excitement and action, a more rapid exposure 
is required. The reflex camera is, of course, an ideal 
instrument for the purpose, photographically speaking, 
but is not altogether the best from the point of view of 
weight, as even a quarter-plate reflex becomes a con- 
‘siderable burden towards the close of a long run; and 
many of the modern small folding cameras, with reliable 
shutters and good lenses, can be used with the greatest 
advantage for the purpose. As a further point towards 
reduction of weight, film-packs can sometimes be used, 
particularly if a bright, sunny day is chosen and a big- 
aperture lens is used. With one of the folding cameras 
that can be ready in an instant, equipped with a film- 
pack, it is possible for the photographer to follow the 
hounds throughout without feeling overweighted. 
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By WARD Muir. 


EDINBURGH. 
From the Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris, now open at the Galleries of the Cercle Artistique, Paris. 


THE MOUND STEPS, 
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HE methods employed to produce ordinary “spirit ” photo- 

graphs will be more or less familiar to all our readers, who 
have doubtless made various experiments in this fascinating 
branch of photographic work. The “spirit” moving-picture film 
is produced on very similar lines, but one must admit that far 
more mystifying results may be obtained with the cinematograph 
than with the ordinary camera. The cinema ghost has a way 
of appearing and disappearing which is entirely its own. Its 
materialisation is gradual, its advent is as supernatural as one 
could wish. With the appearance of the film spirit is a slight 
nebulous haze from which evolves a clearly defined ghost, and 
which is usually skilled in dramatic technique. 

For the production of these apparitions a special camera is 
used, which allows the film to be wound either backward or 
forward. It is also fitted with a special measuring indicator, 
and a diaphragm stop to the lens, which is easily adjustable. 
All these requirements are fulfilled in the *trick " camera, such, 
for instance, as is supplied by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, of 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue. 

Briefly, this is how the cinema ghost is made. We will take the 
illustration reproduced on page 6 (Supp. TM. our example. As the 
man commences to descend the steps, t stop call" is given, 
and the “ghost ” makes ready to enter the picture. The operator 
notes the point upon his indicator of the length of film used up 
to the time the man on the steps was instructed to stop. For 
example, let us suppose this was fifty feet. The operator con- 
tinues to turn the handle of the camera at the same speed, and 
gradually closes the lens aperture by means of the rectilinear 
stop, thus rendering the figure of the actor on the steps less 
defined. The “ghost” now receives its cue to enter, and takes 
up its position on the steps. The operator resumes his turning, 
and gradually opens the stop, the “spirit” thus becoming 
stronger as increasing light is admitted through the lens. During 
the whole of this operation the first actor has retained the same 
position as he assumed when called upon to stop. The illusion 
is completed by means of “double printing," one film being 
placed over the other. Thus the sum of the two exposures pro- 
duces a complete and fully defined picture; the second film 
supplying to the first precisely the complement of its incomplete 
exposure, in the case of each image. The disappearance of an 
image is, of course, effected by reversing the process. In the 
example reproduced on page 6 (Supp.) the spirit figure is remark- 
ably well defined, the exposures having been gauged to a nicety. 


A Brief Note on Trick Films. 


Our readers who are devotees of the picture theatre will have 
seen things inexplicably weird take place on the cinema screen. 
They may have seen stones roll themselves uphill, or bricks pile 
themselves upon each other and take definite shape, like the 
magic castle that was built in a night! They will also possibly 
have seen hammer, saw, and plane perform their usual duties 
without human hand touching them. АП these things—and а 
great many more—are made possible by the versatile cinemato- 
graph. 

One particularly mystifying effect that serves in the making of 
a number of comic films is the fast picture. The Vitagraph 
Company, we understand, were the first to produce this type of 
fiim. Its title was * Buying an Automobile." Certain objects 
in a scene move at lightning speed, while others maintain a 
normal movement. This is accomplished by reducing the aper- 
ture of the lens so that the film will not be over-exposed, and by 
turning the handle of the camera slowly. This reduces the 
number of exposures per second from the norma] sixteen to 
eight, or even less. Consequently there is a greater advance in 
the motion of the objects between the exposures. When the film 
is printed and put through the projector, and run at the usual 
speed, the objects depicted apparently move twice as fast as they 
actually do. 

If it is desired that certain characters or objects in the film 
move at normal speed, while others move rapidly, those which 
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are to move naturally in the projected picture must reduce the 
speed of their movements 100 per cent., and move very slowly, 
while the others move normally. This keeps the relative speed 
as it is desired. The exposures being at the rate of eight instead 
of sixteen a second, amounts to the same as the audience see- 
ing only every alternate exposure of a regularly made film. The 
objects move relatively a long distance between the pictures, and 
when the projection is made at the usual speed the objects 
increase their motion. The movement advances as far with 
eight exposures as it ordinarily does with sixteen, which has the 
effect of doubling the speed. 

The illusion of flowers growing, and of objects moving with- 
out human assistance, is one that requires a great amount of 
time and patience. It is technically known as the “one-turn " 
process. Messrs. Pathé Fréres and Chas. Urban have shown 
us various flowers from the time of the planting of the seed until 
the flower was in bloom. This was done by taking one exposure 
of the plant from the time the first shoot broke through the 
earth until it was fully grown. Each picture represented a day's 
progress, and when the picture was finished and projected it 
appeared that the plant grew and blossomed all within a few 
minutes. 


Stereoscopic Speaking Pictures: Wonders of the 


" Kinoplastikon.” 

If the * Kinoplastikon ” does all that is claimed for it, cinema- 
tography will be invested with an added charm, and one that is 
entirely new. The process makes possible the projection on to 
an open stage of moving figures that speak, act, or sing 
synchronically. It is motion photography in plastic relief, with- 
out the limitations of a flat screen. The figures appear to make 
their entrances and exits by the wings or doors, creating the 
illusion of the living artist. No rays of iight accompany the 
projection of the pictures, which are presented on an illuminated 
stage, with ordinary scenery and whilst the auditorium is 
lighted. Whether the “turn” be vocal or instrumental, or 
excerpts from plays, the effect is equally realistic. In Vienna 
the * Kinoplastikon" has met with immediate success, and it is 
shortly to be introduced into the programme at the Scala Kine- 
macolor Theatre. We will explain the process of taking pictures 
for the * Kinoplastikon ” in a later issue. The apparatus, which 
is somewhat elaborate, is an Austro-English invention. 


Medieval Romance on the Film. 

One of the most striking films of the half-romantic, half- 
historical order that we have seen recently, is an issue by 
Messrs. Hepworths, founded upon the love story and adventures 
of George Barnwell, the City clerk, in the merry days of medieval 
London. The triumph of the film, in the staging and posing for 
which we think we detect a familiar hand, is in the rehabilita- 
tion of the streets of the metropolis when Dick Whittington was 
Lord Mayor. One may be forgiven a passing doubt as to 
whether it was all quite so picturesque in reality, and whether 
the sanitation apparently was so perfect, and the dress of the 
common people so becoming, and the counting-house so 
pleasant, and the whole thing so much like a slice out of Earl's 
Court. But that matters little, for it is evident that a great many 
pains must have been taken to get at Teast an approximation to 
the steep slope of unpaved Holborn at a time when cows were 
pastured on the site of THE A. P. office. There is probably a 
considerable opening for cinematograph drama of this descrip- 
tion. The purely historical film has a smaller popular appeal, 
but the blend of romance in an old-world setting is certainly a 
very attractive thing. No one would demand historical accuracy 
to the last letter, even were it obtainable, and it is sufficient if 
the general suggestion of a past age be forthcoming. There 
is, at all events, abundant material for anyone who wishes to 
make the dry bones of bygone romances live again in the 
animated picture, and, so far as a London setting is concerned, 
the big volumes of Sir Walter Besant, and countless engravings 
in the British Museum, can be trusted as a guide. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


! Workers. 
^ Short articles on home-made apparatus or accecssories of a novel 
Е lescription by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 
A USEFUL TRIMMING AND MOUNTING measuring 2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 9j in. After 
BOARD. thoroughly cleaning and drying the glass 
the same is placed on the paper, and all 
HILE many photographers possess Should fit exactly between the two end 
that useful commercial article 


known as the trimming board, yet the 
majority in use are not of sufficient dimen- 
sions to be taken advantage of where large 
prints are concerned. The following will 
therefore be found useful both for large 
and small prints, besides being suitable 
for mounting purposes. The particulars 
given below should be carefully adhered 
to if accuracy in result is desired. 

For the sake of clearness we will assume 
that it is desired to construct a trimming 
board measuring 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 

The base should be made of good tongue 
and grooved boarding, of at least 4 in. 
thickness after being planed. The ends 
of these boards should then be tongued 
and glued into end pieces, as shown in 
fig. 1. 

Two flat-headed screws, countersunk 
until flush, inserted in each end of the lip 
of these end pieces so as to enter each 
board on the side, will give additional 
strength. 

When the base is finished, three thick- 
nesses of stout blotting paper, each 
measuring 2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 9j in., are 
placed on the base, and over these is 


Fig l. 


placed a piece of stout white paper of the 
same size. This piece of white paper 
should be ruled off in 1 inch squares in 
thin clear lines, preferably in Indian ink, 
the line on either side of the longest edge 
of the paper being 1} in. from each edge. 
A piece of 21 oz. glass is now procured, 


pieces holding the base together, and 


should be 14 in. from each edge. 


No mention has as yet been made of the 
depth of the lip of the end pieces, as this 
is governed by the thickness of the four 
pieces of paper and the glass; having 
found the thickness of these the lips are 
made to correspond so that the tops of 
these lips will come just flush with the 
top of the glass when same is placed in 
position on the sheets of paper. It is now 
necessary to fix the paper and glass in 
position, and this is done by screwing on 
beading which has previously been 
rabbeted on the underside, } in. plus the 
thickness of the glass and paper. This 
beading measures 2 ft. 6 in. by 1} in. 
by 4 in., and the shape is shown clearly in 
figs. 2 and 3, which are end and side views 
respectively. 

This beading, when screwed home, 
should firmly bite the glass. The blotting 
paper under the glass gives a slight 
resilient or buffing action to take up any 
pressure exerted in trimming or mounting, 
and to prevent the glass from breaking by 
coming into direct contact with any un- 
even surface in the base when pressure is 
put upon the former. 

One edge of the print can now be 
trimmed by the aid of a steel rule and a 
sharp cutting knife, and then by placing 
this edge against the edge of either bead 
the print can at once be finished, as the 
lines on the paper under the glass serve 
not only to get prints perfectly square, but 
also to at once indicate the size, as each 
line is 1 inch apart. 

The board, when finished, appears as 
shown in fig. 4. 

It is useful to glue a thin strip of emery 
paper on to one edge of the board for the 
purpose of keeping the trimming knife 
perfectly sharp. 

This board can also be used for mount- 
ing purposes, and further makes a con- 
venient and substantial base on which to 
place the damp blotting pad for bromoil 
work. А. С. С. 

— 


A DARK-ROOM VENTILATOR. 


ANY people use the small closet one 

generally finds under stairs as a 
dark-room, and those who do so, find that 
one great disadvantage is the lack of 
ventilation. 

I have fixed to my dark-room a boxlike 
arrangement which allows freè ventila- 
tion. 

Near the top of the dark-room I have 
cut a hole in the wooden partition about 
4 in. long and 24 in. deep, and have 
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covered the hole with a box which 
admits air but excludes all light. 

For the material, take an old wooden 
box of about j in. thickness, and from it 
cut two pieces 4 in. by 16 in. to form the 
front and back of the box, two pieces 
2 in. by 18 in. to form the sides, one 
piece 2 in. by 43 in. for the top, and one 
piece 4 in. by 41 in. for the bottom. The 
extra ł in. on the pieces for the top and 
bottom allow for thickness of the wood. 

Befor» putting the wood together give 
it a coating of dull black paint, as white 
wood reflects the light. 

When the wood is ready, nail the side 
to the front and back so that the front 
will be 2 in. short at the top, and the 
back 2 in. short at the bottom. Then nail 
on the top and bottom pieces as shown in 
the diagram. 

The box is, of course, intended to hang 
inside the dark-room. It is just as well, 


Er 


as a preventive, to place a piece of zinc 
gauze over the open space at the top. If 
two pieces of wood, 4 in. square by 8 in. 
long, are tacked to the top of the box 
(marked A) a certain amount of sup- 
port is afforded. The box should then 
be fastened to the wall or wooden parti- 
tion, and any holes should be filled with 
putty. 
If it is found that not enough ventila- 
tion is afforded, another similar box may 
be made and fixed underneath the other, 
one allowing pure air to enter and the 
other the bad air to escape. J. W. C. 


April 21, 1913. 


the Rev. A. 
The 


The Camera Club.—On Thursday, at 8.30 p.m., 
Mansfield will lecture on “The Romance of the Clyde.” 
next house exhibition will be of the works of Mr. Cavendish 


Morton. There will be private views on Friday and Sunday, the 
25th and 27th, 3 to6 p.m. The exhibition will remain open till 
the beginning of June. Non-members can see it, on signing the 
visitors’ book, between 11 and s. Ladies are admitted between 
тї and 1 only. 


Paisley Philosophical Institution (Photographic Section).— The 
hon. secretary of the society is now Mr. Alexander F. Duncan, 
Turnberry, Craw Road, Paisley. 


The Streatham Photographic Society is holding its annual ex- 
hibition from April 28th to May 3rd, in a room at the Streatham 
Empire Picture Palace (opposite Streatham Station). Admission 
is free. 


Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association.—An interesting 
historical exhibition, illustrating the development of photography 
from 1853 to 1913, is now being held at the rooms of the Asso- 
ciation, g, Eberle Street, Liverpool. It will remain open daily 
from то to 6 (Saturdays то to 4) until May за. 


To all Amateur Photographers under the Age of Eighteen.— 
The Empire Junior Photographic Club is іп urgent need of 
more members. Either sex eligible. London members specially 
wanted. Competitions held, monthly magazines circulated. 
Small subscriptions of 3d. per month. All anxious to join should 
apply to the secretary, Albert J. Crabbe, 24, Victoria Road, 
Stoke Newington, N., who will be pleased to furnish further 
particulars. 


The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., of Watford, are opening a 
suite of show-rooms at 224, High Holborn, London, W.C., next 
door to the Holborn Empire. These rooms will be open from 
9-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturday 9.30 to 1 p.m.), for the purpose of 
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explaining and demonstrating the Paget process of colour photo- 
graphy. An expert demonstrator will always be in attendance, 
and readers of THE A. P. are invited to visit the show-rooms 
when in the neighbourhood. 


**Photo-Prelims." —Under this title a mest attractive little 
beginners’ handbook to photography, by J. C. Н. Wallsgrove, 
has been issued by the Wallsgrove Press, Birchfield, Bletchley. 
The price of the booklet is twopence, and it may be said to 
contain in a concise and practical form much of the informa- 
tion that the novice requires concerning cameras, plates and 
films, exposure, development, printing-out papers, bromide and 
gaslight papers, trimming and mounting, and chemical recipes. 
As a preliminary guide for the new recruit to photography we 
can well recommend this little book. 


** Phoenix ” Competition for Amateur Photographers.—The Leto 
Photo Materials Co., Ltd., of Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched 
Friars, London, E.C., announce a new cash prize competition 
for prints made on Seltona paper of any grade from negatives on 
Phoenix plates. A first prize of £3 3s., second prize of £2 25., 
third prize of £1 16., twelve prizes of half a guinea each, and 
fifteen consolation prizes of ss. each will be awarded. Prints 
must be mounted, and must not exceed half-plate in size. Entries 
close on October 15. Application to the above address will bring 
full particulars and conditions. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The report of this 
company for 1912, and balance-sheet as at December 31st last, 
have just been issued. The results of the year again exceed the 
previous records of the company. The net profits, after making 
provision for depreciation on buildings, plant and machinery, 
amount to 42,886,401 as against £2,401,g10 for the previous 
twelve months. Dividends of 6 per cent. upon the preferred capi- 
tal and до per cent. upon the common have just been distributed 
—leaving £1,200,236 to be added to the undivided surplus fund, 
increasing it thereby to £3,609,780. The earning power of the 
company shows a steady increase, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing statement of annual earnings:— Year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1895, £49,656; 1896, £122,676; 1897, £185,232; 1898, 
£243,232; 1899, £335,919; 1900, £465,810; 1901, £517,347; 
1902, 4,564,455 ; 1903, £606,740; 1904, £088,484; 1905, £827,610 ; 


1906, £1,116,639; 1907, £1,446,479; 1908, 1,540,725; 1909, 
41,019,087; 1910, £1,850,552; 1011, (2,401,910; 1912, 
£2,886,401. 
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worth of materials or apparatus, 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
AND P. М." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every weck. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in апу photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THe А. P. ann P. N., 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above th average. 


is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


(or on one of the advertisement pages) affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. . 


to reproduce іп THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


A. P., without 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materia!s they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected. through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
J. H. Coatsworth, The Municipality, Alexandria, Egypt. (Title 
of print, “In the Village of Cleopatra.") Technical data: Plate, 
Eastman; lens, Isostigmar ; stop, F/5.5; exposure, r-25th sec. ; 
time of day, ro a.m., April; developer, azol; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide, toned. І 

The Second Prize to Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, Bridg- 
north. (Title of print, “Squirrel Nutkin.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 1-1sth sec.; time of day, morning, March; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Seltona. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Stuart Nicholson, 9, The Holt, 
Alverstoke, Hants. (Title of print, “The Picture Book.") 
Technical data: Plate, Iso. Comet; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, 
F/4.5; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., March; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington gaslight, sepia toned. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Nellie Hyde, 21, 
Foregate Street, Worcester. (Title of print, *Enid.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial ortho.; lens, Goerz; stop, F/6.5; 
exposure, I-40th sec.; time of day, noon, March; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Royal bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. Goodwin, go, Mount Pleasant 
Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, “A High-Key Flower Study.”) 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super-speed Ortho.; 4-times 
screen ; lens, Isostigmar ; stop, F/11; exposure, 8 sec. ; time of 
day, 11.30 a.m., April; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on Lilywhite smooth bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Chas. S. Coombes, Sidcup; J. W. Tempest, Derby; H. B. 
Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; Н. E. Wood, Stoke Newington, М. ; 
Bernard Gorter, Burnley; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; Thos. Petty, 
West Hartlepool; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; E. S. Perkins, 
Newport, Mon. ; Harold Stewart, Fence Houses ; Henry Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; J. Periam, London, W.C. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to G. H. Pearson, 56, Westle- 
cot Road, Swindon. (Title of print, *Solitude.") Technical 
data: Plate, S.R. ortho. ; K2 screen; lens, Collinear; stop, 
F/11; exposure, 1 :ec.; time of day, 4 p.m., February; de- 
veloper, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Wellington rough 
ordinary bromide. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 


petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are amitted. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу “ARIEL.” 


Personal to Secretaries 

In a couple of weeks or so we shall have passed 
from the regular winter session to the beginning 
of the summer season. We are always safe in 
saying something in advance of the winter 
session, but the samples of the last few summers, 
so-called, make one extremely wary of saying 
much at this early stage, at all events, until we 
see the current sample. Come what may, most 
societies have risked a little, and have arranged 
а summer syllabus, or are just in the throes of 
completing it. Now, I want to see that syllabus, 
the syllabus vou are interested in, and I shall 
be glad to have a letter also, telling me some 
of your intentions for the new session. It need 
not be a long story, and it need not be written 
entirely for publication. Let it be as personal or 
parochial as you like, for it is certain to contain 
& germ of interest to others. Also, during the 
working of the session, drop me a postcard or a 
letter recounting any little incident that occurs 
on your rambles or at your meetings; it is sure 
to interest someone, and if it does not, it has 
interested you and me. I feel I cannot impress 
this point in language sufficiently strong to 
express my desires. I want to hear from you 
regularly, other secretaries want to hear from 
you, and this page is the medium above all 
others to attain that object. If you see one 
society mentioned more frequently than another, 
depend upon it there is a live secretary some- 
where about. and he sees that “Ariel” keeps 
footing the line. 

Does your Society get a Notice ? 

No secretary, or reporter, who personally writes 
a story for THE A. P. finds his society neglected 
or out of print. I mention this fact because I 
have a letter from the scribe of an important 
society, who complains that they "rarely get a 
notice." How is it possible when he has not 
written me a single line for the past twelve 
months? The fault, if any, is his, and his alone. 
Other officials of societies may quite uncon- 
sciously have formed the same opinion, and 
wondered why. The reason is very obvious. If 
your official does not communicate with "Ariel," 
how can it be otherwise? A letter, a report, or 
any communication addressed to "Ariel," in care 
of the Editor, always reaches me. Some secre- 
taries write every week, some occasionally. Do 
the one that is most convenient to you, but, in 
the name of photography, don't sit still and do 
nothing and then growl. 

The Kind of Story Wanted. 

I fancy I hear someone say, "What kind of a 
report do you want?” which is a question difficult 
to answer in any other form than by referring 
the querist to the paragraphs that appear week 
by weck. It is of no interest to my readers to 
say, "Mr. So-and-So took the chair," or "it was 
punctuated by a round of applause,” or that “a 

y vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer." These are purely points of local 
importance only, and my reports must, as far as 
possible, contain some item of photographic 
interest, either to a society official or a general 
reader of photographic news. Sometimes à 
cutting from a local paper will supply all my 
needs, and sometimes it is useless; but I don't 
wish to inflict an account re-hashed up regularly 
upon my readers, and that is why I specially ask 
for a written account, a point of interest, or a 
story to be occasionally, if not regularly, sent 
to me. 


From One of my Correspondents. 

Perhaps the very best illustration of the kind 
of report desired is one I have received this week 
from Mr. Leonard Fearnley, of the Mill 
Camera Club, which I print in its full text. 
Mr. Fearnley says: "Perhaps it might interest 
you and readers of the societics page in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. to hear of a new departure that 
has proved a success at the fourth annual exhibi- 
tion of our little local club. the Mill Camera 
Club. We only have a small membership, and 
do well if we whack up seventy-five frames 
amongst us. So this year, to add to the interest 
of our show, our secretary invited three local 
clubs—Bromley, Sidcup, апа  Chislehurst—to 
enter a team, each of six pictures, against us. 


A challenge cup was offered to the winner. The 
only condition was that each picture was to be 
by a different member. Judging is just over, and 
Mr. Harpur placed Bromley first, with Sidcup 
second, and ourselves third. 


Another Novelty for Exhibitions. 

“Another novelty,” continues Mr. Fearnley, 
“that we have had every year, and that has 
helped to make visitors take a persona] interest 
in the pictures, is a voting competition. A 
voting card is given to every visitor whereon to 
write the number of the picture he or she likes 
best. A very chose contest is the result invari- 
ably. But the team contest we have found 
especially valuable, as it is the means of bring- 
ing before our members some of the best work, 
which they otherwise seldom get a chance of 
seeing. Othe: small clubs," says Mr. Fearnley, 
“might perhaps copy our example with profit. 


The Wales and Monmouth Federation Shield, 

We produce this week a photograph of the 
silver shield presented to the Wales and Mon- 
mouth Federation for annual competition among 


A fuller note 
on the subject appeared in last week’s issue. 


the clubs forming the Federation. 


Hamilton Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of pictorial photography, 
under the auspices of the Photographic Section 
of Hamilton Natural History and Photographic 
Society, attracted a considerable company of 
visitors to the Y.M.C.A. Institute. The exhibi- 
tion is steadily growing in popular estimation. 
In number of entries the exhibition is far in 
excess of last year’s, there being over 160, as 
compared with 115 last spring. There are forty- 
one competitors, and all, with one or two excep- 
tions, have a number of pictures hung, Messrs. 
R. Gibson, junr., and I. W. Lightbody lead- 
ing the way in this respect with fourteen entries 
each. Quality has not been sacrificed to 
quantity. In all the five sections there are 
numerous examples of high-class photography. 
The members’ work is very strong, particularly in 
the studies of still life, in which this year there 
is a marked improvement. The judges were the 
well-known workers, Messrs. Dan. Dunlop and 
J. M. Whitehead, both of whom spoke in highly 
laudatory terms of the general excellence of the 
work. 


Exhibition Pays Worksop. 

At the annual meeting of the Worksop Photo- 
graphic Society Mr. H. V. Machin, of Gateford, 
was elected president, and C. E. Daffen and Н. 
Middleton, treasurer and secretary respectively. 
In view of the great success of the members' 
exhibition, recently held, it was decided to pro- 
mote another next season. Bravo, Worksop! 
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South Essex Camera Club's Exhibition. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the South 
Essex Club, held at the Carnegie Library, 
Romford Road, Manor Park, during the week 
ending April sth, proved a great success, and 
brought together an excellent collection of work. 
The members’ section included classes for 
advanced workers, beginners, and for lantern 
slides. No medals are awarded, but exhibits in 
each class reaching a certain of merit 
receive certificates, the judge on this occasion 
being Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A. A very fine invita- 
tion section consisted of collective exhibits from 
societies belonging to the East Anglian Federa- 
tion, contributions coming from Lincoln, Peter- 
borough, Norwich, Walthamstow, ord, 
Boston, Grantham, Cambridge, and Ilford. 
Awards were made in this section to Lincoln, 
Cambridge, Ilford, and Norwich, several other 
certificates being accorded to individual pictures 
ру various members of Federation societies. Мг. 

. H. B. Scott, the president of the South Essex 
Club, in opening the exhibition, mentioned that 
the exhibition was possible through the 

ss and co-operation of the East Ham 
Borough Council, inasmuch as they had allowed 
the club the use of the library for the week free 
of cost, in consequence of which the club had 
been enabled to admit the public free of cha 
Mr. Blake gave his "Portugal" lecture on "the 
opening night, other interesting lectures 
were given each evening during the week. 
Readers of Tue A. P. living in the South Essex 
district who do not already be to a photo- 
graphic society cannot do better n communi- 
cate with the secretary of the South Essex 
C.C., Mr. T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, 
Manor Park, who will be pleased to supply full 
particulars as to membership. Lectures, papers, 
demonstrations, and competitions take place 
regularly during the winter months, while in the 
summer months outings are a to places 
of photographic interest. 


Loughborough Exhibition. 

The exhibition of the Loughborough Photo- 
graphic Society is reported a very creditable pro 
duction for the effort of a small society. About 
130 pictures and well on towards a hundred 
lantern slides is a good total, supplemented by 
the knowledge that the standard of quality was 


good. The display was strengthened by an 
excellent Federation class, containing charming 
examples of landscape and flower p otography. 


A class of special interest was for prints of 
subjects taken on the club excursions of 1012. 
Every society should include a class of this 
description in its exhibition; it won't, perhaps, 
produce a very high standard of work, but it 
does encourage that spirit of comradeship that 
every society should foster and encourage. 


Self-Help by Tabloid. 


Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. and the 
trade mark of “Tabloid” are so well known and 
world-wide in reputation that anything I could 
add would be superfluous indeed. It is, however, 
the lot of very few in this country who can 
realise the splendour and magnificence of 
Oriental pageantry as set up in India on State 
occasions; therefore, to the “Tabloid” frm 
societies are indeed grateful for the trouble they 
have been at to place so realistic and interesting 
impressions before them, as seen in their lecture 
on “Self-Help,” which was shown at the 
Leicester Photographic Society last week. No 
doubt some of the Dents will be mutual, for I 
hear a good audience was present. I trust so. 


The Southampton Club. 

The Southampton Camera Club have just con- 
cluded a very successful winter session, during 
which time the society have had a most interest- 
ing series of lectures from Gambier Bolton, 
Essenhigh Corke, E. Seymour, E. L. Finley 
(Paget colour process), and other well-known 
photographic experts. Even more satisfactory is 
the balance at the year-end, which exceeded £60. 
A new departure has been made in connection 
with the annual exhibition. Instead of being 
held in November, as formerly, it is decided the 
next will be in March, 1914, a more convenient 
date to all concerned. 
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Reversal. 
(1) Will you please tell me the cause of 
reversal with plate exposed in a hand camera 
to flashlight? The photo developed all right 
for the first few minutes, and then started to 
reverse. (2) Will you give me a good in- 
tensifier without mercury, as my chemist will 
not supply me with the required salt of mer- 
cury ? L. K. (S. Woodford). 
Reversal may come from over-exposure 
in the camera. In that case the rebate 
protected part will not be affected. Were 
you careful to avoid the flashlight throw- 
ing direct light on to the lens? It may 
also arise from too much (i.e. unsafe) dark- 
room light. In that case the rebate will 
` be affected. (2) The following intensifier 
is simple to work, and generally satisfac- 
tory: (A) In 1 oz. of water dissolve 50 gr. 
of potassium bichromate; (B) to 1 oz. of 
water add бо minims of strong hydro- 
chloric acid. These are stock solutions, 
and keep indefinitely. To prepare an in- 
tensifier take 100 minims of each and add 
them to 1 oz. of water. Bleach the nega- 
tive in this to a yellowish or grey orange 
colour. Wash it until the yellow stain is 
cleared away. Then apply any alkaline 
developer, preferably amidol or rodinal. 
All the operations may be conducted in 
subdued day or artificial light. It is 
advisable to make up the bleaching bath 
as required, and not to keep it after use. 


Supplementary Lens. 
Would the addition of supplementary lenses— 
telephoto in the one case and wide-angle in 
the other—affect the focal length and exposure 
of my camera;“which is, etc.? 
W. H. S. (Grimsby). 


If you alter the focal length of your 
lens combination the F/ value of the stops 
wil be altered, and so the exposures 
altered. For instance, suppose your lens 
is 6 inch focus (focal length), and has a 
stop 3 in. diameter. Dividing 6 in. by 
3 in., we get F/8 as the value of this stop. 
Now, suppose you add a supplementary 
lens, so that the combined focus is 12 
inches. Dividing 12 by 3 you get F/16 as 
the value of the 3 inch stop. Again, sup- 
pose you add another lens to the 6 in. 
lens, and reduce it to 3 inches. Dividing 
4 in. by 4, you get F/4. Next, to get 
equivalent exposures for F/4, F/8, and 
F/16, we square 4, 8, and 16 getting 16, 
64, and 256, which are in the ratio of 1, 
4, and 16, or 1, 1, and 4. So, if a subject 
required 1 sec. with F/8 it would require 
1 sec. with F/4, and 4 sec. with F/16. 


Warm Tones on Bromide Prints. 


Can you recommend me the best formule to 
get warm brown tones on bromide prints? 
B. C. (Sheffield). 

We cannot say which is the “best,” but 
one of the most popular methods at the 
present time is the sulphide process. The 
following formule may be regarded as 
typical: (A) Potassium ferricyanide 4 oZ., 
potassium bromide } oz., water 10 oz. 
Bleach the print in this to a yellow grey 
image. Wash the print for five minutes 
in a gentle stream of flowing water. Then 
transfer to (В): Water 10 oz., sodium sul- 
phide 6o gr. In this the print should 
assume a rich brown colour. The print is 
washed in three or four changes of water 
and then dried. For success it is essen- 
tial that the print be (i.) well developed, 
(ii.) thoroughly fixed, (iii. thoroughly 
washed after fixing. (A) Keeps a long 
time if put in the dark. (B) Should be 
made up as required and then thrown 
away out of doors on account of its not 
too pleasant odour. 


Ortho. Plates and Atmosphere. 
I am taking a holiday on the English lakes 
in May, and want to know whether it would 
be advisable to use ortho. plates and light 
filter. I have read that ortho. plates destroy 
atmospheric effect and haze, etc. 
D. O. F. (Muswell Hill). 
We have spent several delightful sum- 
mer holidays in the English lake district, 
and alwavs used ortho. plates and colour 


screen. The ordinary plate exaggerates 
haze апа so-called atmosphere. Ап 
ortho. plate with over-correction, too 


dark a filter, goes to the opposite extreme, 
as you fear, but if the screen be properly 
adjusted to the plate, and correct exposure 
given, you get the effect as seen by the 
eye. We certainly advise ortho. plates 
and the right colour screen, which ought 
not to augment exposure more than, say, 
three or four times. 
Copying. 

I want to copy some printed matter. The 

paper is old and discoloured. I cannot get 

enough density in the high lights. There is 

a fog veil over the letters. I am using 

ordinary plates, with pyro-soda. 

T. E. (Wood Lawn). 

If the black lettering is fog veiled you 
are probably over-exposing. For this 
work an extra slow landscape, or, better 
still; a process plate, is preferable, and 
hydroquinone is the most suitable de- 
veloper. Expose the plate as little as 
possible to dark-room light of any kind. 
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Development in Warm Climates. 
I wish to employ tank development when the 
water is not below 80, but fear fog and 

frilling, etc. W. W. R. (Madras). 

In your place we should deem it wiser 
to use a quick-acting rather than a slow 
(tank) process. The following have been 
advised for work in hot climates : — (1) 
Water 1 oz., soda sulphite 30 to 60 gr., 
hydroquinone 5 gr., formalin 6 to 8 
minims. (2) Water 2 oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 20 gr., borax 35 gr., potass. sul- 
phate go gr., amidol 8 gr. (3) Water 4 oz., 
soda sulphite 20 gr., soda carbonate 20 gr., 
formalin 6 to 8 min. Add the moment 
before using, pyro 8 to то gr. Fixing bath: 
Water 20 oz., chrome alum 4o gr., potass. 
metabisulphite 4 о2.; add just before 
using, hypo 5 oz. Dissolving the hypo at 
the last moment helps by- lowering the 

temperature. ; 


Developing. 
I have noticed that my negatives appear best 
when I am about half way through with the 
developing, etc. H. L. (Prestonpans). 
Probably you are forming your above 
opinion by looking a£ instead of looking 
through your negatives. As they have to 
be printed by light passing through them, ` 
that is obviously the way to judge them. 
If you go by the surface appearance only 
they will be too thin for printing. Your 
print is a little too dark generally, other- | 
wise very creditable. Bear in mind that 
a print looks a full shade darker when dry 
than when wet, and make allowance for 
this when developing gaslight or bromide 
paper. 


Stops. | 
Will you kindly tel] me the approximate F 
value of stops on my lens marked F/:o, 14, 
20, 28, 40, in relation to the usual stops 
marked F/8? Must I use a special exposure 
meter? If so, where can it be obtained? etc. 
L. W. D. (Tulse Hill). 
The usual numbering of stops is F/8 
F/11, F/16, F/22, F/32, and so on. To 
compare the relative exposure time value 
of any of your stops, say that marked 
F/14, you must square 14 and the two 
nearest numbers of above series, viz., 11 
and 16. We thus get 196, to be compared 
with 121 and 256. Putting these in 
numerical order, 121, 196, 256, we can re- 
gard these as in the approximate ratio of 
12, 20, 25, ОГ 3, 5, 6. For all practical 
purposes you may take the stop numbers 
on your lens as the next larger in the 
above usual series. Thus you regard your 
F/10 as F/11, your F/14 as F/16, and so 
on. There will be no necessity for you to 
bother about any special exposure meter. 
Theoretically, the above advice might lead 
to over-exposure, practically this is 
negligible, as the very general tendency is 
towards under-exposure. ` 


Glazing Prints. 
Can you tell me the proper way to ferrotype ? 
I have tried rubbing with chalk and glazing 
solution, but some come off and some do 
not. J. B. (Alfreton). 
We presume you refer to preparing the 
ferrotype plate for print-glazing purposes? 
If the plate is free from scratches and 
other similar defects, it should suffice to 
polish it with powdered French chalk. 
But perhaps plate glass is more certain in 
action. This must first be thoroughly 
cleaned, when it may be polished with 
French chalk. Messrs. Houghtons (88, 
High Holborn) sell a glazing fluid which 
we have never found to fail. It is very 
advisable first to dry the prints in the open 
air, then wet them again and lay them on 
the glazing sheet. | 
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In the Professional 
Camp. 

The doorkeeper is a very 
important functionary at a 
congress of professional 
photographers. To get 
into a place where the 
professionals are in session 
is a task which demands the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove. I was challenged separately by three 
individuals, two of them in uniform, on attempting to pass those 
forbidden doors. That I did pass them eventually is due only to 
the possession of an indomitable nerve and an unconquerable 
will. Three times did they make pointed comments on the 
absence from my lapel of any numbered badge, without which, 
so the regulation ran, *on no account will admission be per- 
mitted.” I could only say that all I possessed was a ticket—or 
two tickets if you count the pawn-ticket, and three with the 
ticket-of-leave—and that I was no purse-proud professional, but 
only an attenuated amateur. “Oh,” said one of the sentries, “I 
thought you looked like a professional.” The unkindest thing 
yet! 


Impregnable Scutari. 

Of course, I know that there is such a thing as legitimate pro- 
fessional secrecy, and on no account would I seek admission 
when these sages of the studio are discussing the business side 
of photography. I know better than that. But the hard rule 
might be relaxed a little on other occasions. I do not wonder 
that the ordinary pressmen fall back discouraged from this un- 
assailable Scutari. The consequence is that the general public 
is serenely unaware that a congress of professional photo- 
graphers has recently been meeting in London. The tremendous 
sensation which would follow if the public did learn what had 
been happening in their midst can only be imagined. As it is, 
no newspaper has a paragraph about it. Its deliberations are 
doubtless recorded in the minutes, but never in the Zimes. Ah, 
well, we are spared such headlines as “Secrets of the Studio,” 
*'The Silliness of the Silhouette," *Riotous Rembrandtcy," and 
the like. My dear old friend, the honorary secretary, is aghast 
at the very idea. 


A Lamb among Wolves. 

Anyhow, when I did pass through that jealously guarded 
portal, I found no particular reason for such painstaking secrecy. 
Nothing so very wicked was happening. There were a number 
of examples of modern portraiture, but for daring they were not 
a patch on some of the Salon pictures. Indeed, to tell the truth, 
they were rather shocking for their prim conventionality. And, 
bless my life, if the high-backed studio chair wasn’t there, and 
the stool with the saucy bow-legs, and the balcony and column, 
and the noble park, and the studio sky! I never saw the curtain, 
however, nor the fur rug, and I was assured that the cushion on 
the floor has taken the place of the latter, being softer for the 
little mite to fall on. But the lattice window was there, of 
course, in such variety as it possesses. And I even heard a 
whisper to the effect that the painted background is coming in 
again, if it has ever gone out. It will be less crude than 
formerly, of course, and more true to scale. But the white 
background fails to satisfy a yearning public, and the days of 
simplification are numbered. 


Professional Prosperity. 

One thing I gathered from my stolen visit into the professional 
camp gave me unalloyed satisfaction. I discovered that the pro- 
fessionals are doing well. Someone said to me the other day 
that the amateur was a bone of contention in the profession. I 
agree that the amateur is a bone or little more—very bony, in- 
deed, he is—but I don't think the professionals trouble greatlv 
about him. Their plates are heaped high with daintier meat. 
One of them can talk of the fifteen black and white workers he 
has in his employment, and tell us that he scraps his studio 
furniture once a year, and puts in a new sort of window every 
other month. Another gives you to understand that he has 
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Academy students working for him. A third says outright that 
he has, been very successful, and adds that it is the repeat orders 
which have enabled him to provide an extra potato for his 
children’s dinner. Another hints spaciously of the photography 
of Court ladies at the rate of twelve an hour, each in three poses, 
between one and two in the morning in the neighbourhood of 
Bond Street. And yet another suggests that professionals should 
tour the galleries of Europe in order to get hints on portraiture 
from the old masters, and says that Italian holidays are now pos- 
sible even to the humbler brethren of the profession whose turn- 
over may not be more than a couple of thousand a year. No 
wonder they don’t want to let in the amateurs. | 


Our Post-bag. 

Two-YEAR-OLDER.—We have looked through your prints, and 
it is clear that you have learnt much during your second year. 
In answer to your query, there is certainly money in your work. 
You might try an advertisement like this :—“ Advertiser would 
be pleased to supply photographic littérateur with prints and 
negatives to illustrate beginners’ faults at rock-bottom prices. 
Over-exposures, non-exposures, fixation-before-development, non- 
fixation, stress, distress, and Bertillon markings a speciality.” 

CHEATED.—We really do not see what cause for complaint you 
have. You say that you have purchased a camera on the 
srength of an advertisement which you enclose, and that when 
the camera arrived there was no lens, no focussing screw, no 
trigger to the shutter, and no handle. If you will look at the 
advertisement you will see that it expressly states, “Convenient 
camera with no external projections.” 


What to Do with our Pictures. 

We learn from the Evening Standard that 257 pictures have 
been purchased and placed on the walls of the new Surrey 
Lunatic Asylum at Netherne. This disposes, for the time being, 
of the difficulty of choosing a fitting locale for the output of the 
Post-Impressionists in this country. But what heart-burnings 
the work of the selection committee must have caused among 
those Post-Impressionists whose works were judged not to be 
up to the standard of the inmates of the asylum! 


Retouching Up-to-Date. 


“Messrs. —— сапу out their retouching on the subject."—Mr. 
T. K. Grant, at the P. P. A. 


I know of the skilful retouchers who take 
Out the wrinkles and put in the blushes, 
And how on the neg. or the paper they fake 
With a pigment and sprayers or brushes. 


But now I’m informed of a firm in the West- 
End of London who go a few better, 

For all their retouching is done, by request, 
On the sitter, before they have set her. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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uds PHOTOGRAPHING THE PARISH CHURCH. 


ARADOXICAL as 
it may sound, 
there is nothing 
parochial in an 
old parish church. 
It epitomises the 
national life of the 
past centuries, 
and its walls and 
windows, its bells 

and brasses, its monuments and the 
graves of the churchyard all tell us 
little bits of our national history more 
clearly perhaps than of local history. 
The church shown in our illustrations 
contains a fine monumental brass 
to a mediaeval baron and his wife, but 
the name has now no local significance, 
and the brass serves as a reminder of 
the power wielded all over the country 
by a particular class in 
the middle ages. So, too, 
the inscriptions on the 
seventeenth century bells 
remind us of the rise in 
power of the yeoman and 
merchant classes. We have 
alluded to this in order to 
show that such a subject 
deserves serious considera- 
tion, and affords some 
scope for pictorial treat- 
ment, by reason of its in- 
herent sentiment. It has 
been said that no English 
landscape looks quite com- 
plete without the tower or 
spire of the village church 
peeping out from among 
the trees. 


It often happens that the 
old, which is mellowed by 
time and is probably 
beautiful, is marred by the 
new, which is more or less 
unlovely. So here, in print 
No. 1, we have the old 
church tower, with a fore- 
ground of tram lines, | 
and, apart from this somewhat 1псоп- 
gruous setting, the print suggests a 
mechanical, unsympathetic kind of 
treatment. It is reminiscent of the 
poorer type of picture postcard, except 
for the intruding branches and twigs 
at the top right-hand corner, and these 


the picture postcard artist would pro- 
bably have shaded out when making 
the print. 

By moving to the right, however, we 
avoid the main road as a foreground, 
and get instead a part of what was 
once, in all probability, the village 
green. Now we are troubled with the 
long, straight horizontal line of the 
wall, and it is also curious to note how 
the tower appears dwarfed. It is, of 
course, photographed from a slightly 
greater distance, and so is an a slightly 
smaller scale, but its less lofty appear- 
ance is due to the trees preventing 
an uninterrupted view of the lower 
portion, as well as to the fact that the 
width of the tower in the picture is its 
diagonal width in print No. 2, and little 
more than the width of one of its sides 
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in print No. r. 
are worth remembering when one de- 
sires, for pictorial effect, to increase the 
effect of loftiness. 

Print No. 3 is from a more distant 
point of view still, and includes a con- 
siderable slice of the village green and 


Such points as these 


also of the village street. The effect 
of this, and especially of the pre- 
dominance of the tree, is to diminish 
the importance of the church tower, 
and make it merely an incident, so to 
speak, in the picture. The interest, too, 
is somewhat too divided, and the eye 
jumps across from one side to the 
other, first looking at the tree and then 
at the church. This is accentuated by 
reason of the fact that there is scarcely 
any connecting link. That is, the print 
might be cut in two, leaving a pic- 
ture, complete in itself, of the tree on 
the left and of the tower on the right. 
Let us see how we may get away 
from the somewhat bare and bald effect 
of prints Nos. 1 and 2, and yet avoid 
the competing for interest which we 
have just seen exists in print No. 3. 


In print No. 4 we have an approach to 
the *vista" effect, the tree shown and 
the branches forming a part of a frame 
which partially encloses the view of the 


church. Here, curiously enough, we 
do not have quite 5o dwarfed an ap- 
pearance, and this is probably because 
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the tree trunk suggests the distance be- 
tween the view-point and the tower. It 
looks some distance away, and so scale 
is suggested, although it does not 
actually occupy very much area on the 
paper. Still better can be done, and 
we may move a little further to the left, 
and utilise the other tree, whose 
branches come over a little further, and 
so complete the frame effect better. 
This is seen in print No. 5 and also in 
No. 6, but there are some slight differ- 
ences between these two which may be 
pointed out. The upper part of the 
tower is somewhat obscured in both 
prints, but much more so in No. 5, and 
the distinctive little bell turret is almost 
lost amongst the tangle of branches. 
At the same time the pictorial effect 
of No. 5 is preferable to that of No. 6. 
The print is trimmed to a slightly nar- 
rower shape than the others, and this 
seems to slightly emphasise the height 
of the tower. Then the space of sky 
between the tree trunk and the tower 


is less in print 
No. 5 than in 
No, -0 thus 
keeping the 
tower a little 
more centrally 
placed without 
bringing the 
tree trunk too 
near to the 
right-hand edge 
of the print. 
Of course, 
either print 
might possess 
the advantages 
of both. The 
more distinct 
view of the bell 
turret, as shown 
in print No. 6, 
was obtained by 
holding the camera lower, so that 
the turret was seen under the 
branches. At the same time a 
position rather more to the left 
was taken up, because of the up- 
ward inclination of the bough 
just where it impeded the view. 
It should be remembered that the 
best pictorial effect is not always, or 
often, obtained by showing all the 


architectural details, and one must 
always bear in mind that much may be 
suggested rather than actually set down 
in black and white, and that the in- 
definiteness of outline partially ob- 
scured by twigs, leaving something to 
the imagination, may be preferable to 
sharp, clear definition and unobstructed 
view. 

There is a topical interest in such 
prints as these, for there are manv pic- 
tures of this kind to be obtained just 
now which cannot be secured later on 
in the year, when the foliage is on the 
trees. Sometimes quite bare branches 
are best, but with certain subjects the 
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trees when just commencing to bud 
will form a more pleasing screen. Much 
depends on the extent and thickness 
of the branchés; that is, if there are 
a great number of small branches they 
may hold so many buds that the screen 
will be very apt to obscure the more 
distant object. 

Exposure is another factor that must 
not be lost sight of. When the trees are 
fully in leaf the exposure needed to 
give adequate detail will have to be 
a full one. This will sometimes result 
in loss of high-light gradation in the 
well-lighted distance. At the present 
time of year the shadows under trees 
are almost non-existent, and the dark 
grey bark requires less exposure than 
the dark green shadows in the foliage. 
A better compromise can therefore be 
effected between the shadows and the 
high lights. 

Lighting must not be lost sight of. 
Perhaps qa | tends to give the 
proper effect of planes of distance, 
that is, to throw back the more distant 
objects in a composition, than the selec- 
tion of a time when the lighting is right. 
And for the same reason exposure must 


.not under any circumstances be cur- 


tailed, for a too short exposure brings 
the distance forward to a very marked 
extent. The illustrations were taken 
when there was no direct sunlight, but 
the exposures were as full as possible, 
being a fifth of a second, the longest 
possible when the camera is held in 
the hand. In fact, few workers can 
give longer than a tenth, and we our- 
selves would expect to find an occa- 
sional blurred result due to movement 
of the camera during an exposure of 
this duration. 


= in — 
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New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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TX two little 
are very airly representative 


examples of landscape subjects which 
may be found in quite a large number of 
districts in these isles. It has been said 
that hilly country does not very well lend 
itself to camera work; because the dis- 
tant parts are so likely to be dwarfed in 
size relatively to the nearer parts. But 
while this point certainly calls for very 
careful attention, yet it must not be for- 
gotten that here, as in other directions, 
we are to some extent influenced by the 
long traditional usage of draughtsmen, 
painters, etchers, and the like, to exag- 
gerate the height of mountains so as to 
give them conspicuous importance. This 
charge of dwarfing distance by the 
camerist is, however, not altogether un- 
deserved, and the reason generally is not 
far to seek. 

One must bear in mind that when look- 
ing at distant objects the “picture plane,” 
as it is called in perspective, is uncon- 
sciously pushed further away, and often 
the nearer part of the subject, though sub- 
consciously present, receives little or no 
mental attention ; so that the distant por- 
tions absorb all one's attention and thus 
become especially important. Again, it is 
the very general custom among photo- 
graphers to carry small cameras, and with 
them to use lenses of focal length about 
five or six inches, so that when we view 
these pictures at the more usual eye dis- 
tance of. say, ten to fifteen inches, we do 
not get a true-perspective effect. If, how- 


ever, we take a postcard and with an 
ordinary pin make a hole in the centre of 
the card, and then hold this card as near 


А. — CAHIRCIVEEN. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


Bv J. E. Naylor. 
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Every week two or three prints entered 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the pap.r, 


wil be dealt with here. 


to the eye as convenient, and look through 
the hole at our little print held about five 
or six inches away from the eye, we shall 
easily observe a great improvement in the 
relative proportions of the parts. The 
pinhole will to some extent limit our view 
angle, which again is an ad- 

vantage. But the practical " 

moral is that if for such 
views, in which distant 
scenery takes a place of 
some considerable impor. 
tance, we use a lens of 
longer focal length, say ten 
or twelve inchés, we shall 
get less subject, a smaller 
view angle on the same 
size of plate, but what we 
do get will be on a corre- 
spondingly large scale, 
and the general proportions 
and perspective of the pic- 
ture will be correspond- 
ingly improved. 

Again, we would suggest 
to these two workers that 
they mask these negatives 
in such a way as to omit 
the near parts of the pic- 
ture in both cases; also 
taking off a strip from each 
side, and then enlarge what is left—say to 
three times the original size. They will 
then get a far better suggestion of dis- 
tance. (In the case of A remove three- 
quarters of an inch from the bottom, half an 
inch from the right, and seven-eighths from 
the left side. In B take off three-quarters of 
an inch from the bottom, five-eighths from 
the right,and five-eighths from the left side. 

Regarding the pictures with their pre- 
sent margin, we notice in both that the 
immediate foreground part seems unduly 
spread out, and tends to attract our atten- 
tion. But in neither case 
is the foreground of any 
special interest ог  pic- 
torial importance. In A 
we notice the common but 
seldom satisfactory effect 
of the river running out 
of the picture at one cor- 
ner. This naturally tends 
to send the eye out of the 
picture, which, of course, 
is undesirable. 

If the above suggestion 
of trimming be carried out, 
it wil leave us with a 
somewhat light patch of 
rock near the left lower 
corner. This should be 
delicately but firmly sub- 
dued by keeping it darker 
than it is in the little 
print. 

In B the *run" of the 
roadside wall tends to leac 


B.—A CUMBERLAND LANDSCAPE, 


the eye to the left lower corner, which, 
again, 1s undesirable. 

In both the originals of these prints we 
have acceptable suggestions of sky and 
cloud, though in A the cloud part is per- 
haps just a little too noticeable. 


by J. Duggan. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Generally speaking, when we have fairly 
strong pictorial interest in the land part it 
is not desirable to make the sky part so 
strong that attention is drawn to it. But 
of course this is not to be taken as an in- 
exorable rule, but rather as а general 
guiding principle. 

In all such subjects as these here shown 
there is a strong temptation to include 
too much subject matter. This in itself 
is another good reason for using a lens of 
fairly long focus. With the majority of 
present-day lenses it is quite feasible to 
remove the front or back combination and 
use only the remaining portion, remember- 
ing that thus separating the components 
not only lengthens the focal length but 
also lengthens the exposure. 
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NEW readers note 

back numbers 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 


Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 


If so, write to the Editor of “The 
A. P. & P. N.” 52, Long Acre, М.С. 
He will help you. 
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THE VISION. A Good Example of Spirit Cinematography 


The above photograph illustrates a scene from a striking film shortly to be shown at London Picture Theatres by the Nordisk Film Co. 
See page 391. 
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By ALEX. KBIGHLEY. 


A FOUNTAIN AT ASSISI. 
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GOURMANDISE. BY MRS. A. 1. WHITAKER. 
The original, a toned bromide print (10x6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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At a very successful Arts and Crafts Exhibition held 
recently at Middlesbrough, the possibilities of photo- 
graphic reproductions for room 
“THE A. Р.” AND THE decoration were well exempli- 
SIMPLE LIFE. fied. The chief object of the 
exhibition was to show the 
applied arts and craftsmanship generally, but one of its 
aims was to show very beautiful objects that can be 
obtained cheaply. One of the interesting side exhibi- 
tions, for instance, was a representation of a workman’s 
parlour, in which most of the furniture and decorations 
were characterised by extreme beauty combined with 
low cost, the wall decorations being represented largely 
by a series of framed reproductions from THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. The pictures which are reproduced 
from week to week in THE A. P., when mounted by the 
Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., on broad mounts, and 
framed in thin black moulding, cannot in many cases 
be distinguished from the originals, and sometimes look 
even superior to the pictures from which they are re- 
produced. This collection of prints was much appre- 
ciated, and indicated one of the methods in which taste- 
ful and effective room decoration can be secured at a 
minimum cost. The organisers of the exhibition at 
Middlesbrough are to be congratulated on the success 
of their efforts, and we commend the idea to others. 
ее @ 
We have long advocated the value of artificial light- 
ing for all portrait work, and emphasised on more than 
one occasion the great power and 
THE STUDIO OF control it places in the hands of the 
THE FUTURE. clever operator. Concurrently with 
the recent Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion at the Horticultural Hall, Mr. Marcus Adams 
(whose work is already well known to readers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER), of the firm of Walton, 
Adams and Sons, of Reading, showed us at the studio 
of Hugh Cecil, in Victoria Street, S. W., the method of 
lighting used by his firm for the whole of their profes- 
sional work. It will interest our readers to know that 
Mr. Adams employs no daylight in the production of 
his charming child pictures, which are so well known 
at exhibitions, and the inspection of a series of his 
work convinces us that his firm have mastered the 
secret of successful portraiture by artificial light as 
few other photographers have done. Under the title 
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of “The Studio of the Future," an interesting little 
booklet has been issued by Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 
who have taken over the system of lighting employed 
by Messrs. Adams, and which describes the whole 
method. The system is known as the '"Adams-Vice- 
roy," and consists of a series of screened arc lamps of 
a new design, and arranged in a way that places the 
lighting of the studio under perfect control. Abso- 
lutely any effect in lighting or modelling can be arrived 
at with a minimum of effort, and there is a freedom 
from glare or hard shadows that produces the most life- 
like and plastic results. Broad atmospheric effects, 
soft studio lighting, so-called Rembrandt effects, and 
others are produced with the greatest ease. Not the 
least attractive feature of the system is that perfectly 
exposed portraits of children can be secured in 1-15th of 
a second. For technical and other details of the instal- 
lation, our readers should apply to Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., 88, 89, High Holborn, W.C., but in the meantime 
we would congratulate Messrs. Adams on the excel- 
lence of their idea, and commend it to the notice of the 
great number of readers of THE A. P. who are portrait 


photographers. 
e е % 


Ап interesting spectroscopic camera for projection 
was demonstrated by Mr. A. J. Bull before the Royal 
Photographic Society recently. 
The instrument has been con- 
structed at the L.C.C. School 
of Photo-Engraving, mainly 
for teaching purposes. It is an ordinary spectroscope, 
with an auxiliary lens, very much after the fashion of 
the colour-patch apparatus of Sir William Abney. The 
photographic objective is placed in such a position that 
the slit is at its principal focus. Perpendicularly to the 
axis of the slit is placed a replica of a diffraction grating, 
and the actual spectrum of which use is made is the 
first order on one side which the grating produces. This 
is brought to a focus by a second photographic objec- 
tive, placed so that its axis corresponds to about the 
mean ray of the first order. The slit is illuminated by 
an arc, focussed down on it by an ordinary condenser. 
Mr. Bull illustrated the various uses to which such an 
instrument could be put; how, for example, the ordinary 
phenomena of selective absorption could be demon- 
strated, including the effect of aniline dyes placed in 
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A NEW SPECTROSCOPIC 
CAMERA. 
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the path of the light, and how it assisted the study of 
the comparative properties of orthochromatic plates, 
and the principles underlying three-colour printing. 
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The police system of Russia is generally supposed to 
be one of the most crushing bits of organisation in the 


world, but apparently it 
THE BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHER does not bear heavily 


IN RUSSIA. upon the travelling photo- 
grapher. Captain A. P. 

Blackwood, of the Border Regiment, one of the four 
Army officers whom the British Government sends out 
every year to study Russian, gave an interesting lecture 
on his year in Russia at the Camera Club the other even- 
ing, and said that he found no difficulty whatever with 
regard to permits to photograph. He became a mem- 
ber of the Russian Photographic Society, which is able 
to confer a licence to photograph throughout Russia, and 
at the same time he provided himself with a special per- 
mit from the military authorities. He was only asked 
to show his permit twice, however, on both occasions by 
Cossacks, and the testimony of others at the same meet- 
ing who had visited Russia endorsed the character of the 
Russian police for courtesy and for unwillingness to 
interfere with the photographer’s freedom. Captain 
Blackwood secured some remarkable pictures of the 
Caucasus, where the mountain scenery is scarcely in- 


NOTES ON 


HE large number of night 

photographs, taken in London 
and New York, which were shown 
before the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety recently by Mr. R. William- 
son, are the result of a special 
method of development which has 
been perfected by the author of the 
photographs himself. Mr. William- 
son is a Liverpool engineer who 
has devoted his leisure to night 
photography, and, being dissatis- 
fed with the development of the 
plates by the makers’ formule, he 
has worked out tentatively this new develop- 
ment method. 

In the course of his lecture he stated that, 
from the point of view of the development of 
the plate, night subjects should be divided 
into three classes, each requiring different treatment. The first 
class included those in which the contrast between light and 
shadow was small, and the lights themselves were absent. 
Here, the contrast being somewhat similar to that obtained with 
daylight exposures, any ordinary development would suffice, 
providing the exposure was correct. The second class, to which 
he mainly devoted himself, consisted of subjects containing 
strong artificial lights, in which the contrast between high lights 
and shadows was extreme. The third class included the sub- 
jects necessitating a short exposure, with a view to portraying 
moving traffic and objects. With regard to the second class, he 
said that he judged the exposure to have been correct when the 
first appearance of the image was noted ten minutes from the 
commencement of development. It was desirable to have a fixed 
formula for development, and up to the first appearance of the 
image it was his custom never to alter the solution, though 


afterwards he never hesitated to add to or modify it. His 
formula was as follows :— 
E dl qe 1 dram 


Potassium metabisulphite ........................ 4 dram 
Water to make 5 oz. 

B= Soda carbonate сана ааннара j oz 
Sodium: SUlIplité- олы та О ро dein. 4 02 


Water to make 10 oz. 
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lerior to the Alps for grandeur, while the towns and 
villages—Tiflis, for example—strike the eye as being 
wonderfully fresh and full of interest from the strange 
iningling of European and Asiatic elements. 
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The periodical announcement from France of the 
discovery of rays, supposedly those of the human aura, 
which affect photographic plates in 


MYSTERIOUS the dark, has some scientific basis; 
PLATE-MARKINGS. but it is a basis which disposes 
effectually of any psychical sugges- 

tion in the matter. Exactly similar markings, it 


appears, have been observed on plates which have 
been brought in contact with a cooking utensil at a 
temperature of between 9o and тоо deg., that is to say, 
at about body temperature. In a communication made 
recently to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, and re- 
ported in the Photo-Revue, Guillaume de Fontenay 
states that when a sheet of paper (manuscript or 
printed) is held against the sensitive surface of a photo- 
graphic plate for a certain length of time, it will on 
development show a reproduction, more or less com- 
plete, in either negative or positive, of the characters 
which the paper bears upon it. The phenomenon is 
found to be dependent on certain physical and chemical 
factors, the chief of which are duration of contact and 
temperature. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For each dish he used 4 dram of A and 2 drams of B, add- 
ing water to make 5 oz. The dish was rocked occasionally for  ' ' 
five minutes, and then an equal quantity of B was added. 
Immediately upon the appearance of the image the developer was 
diluted with water, this dilution at the proper time being most 
important. It was seldom, of course, that the correct exposure 
was hit so as to allow of the appearance of the high lights in 
ten minutes. If incorrect, the composition of the developer 
must be altered in the later stages. Many dodges were required, 
depending upon the amount of over and under exposure. If the 
image appeared in less than ten minutes, the developer was 
immediately further diluted, and one or two drops of potassium 
bromide were added. 

The use of potassium bromide was advantageous in the early 
stages of development to restrain any powerful light or lights. 
His formula limited the number of drops in two ounces of de- 
veloper to between 1 and 4 (10 per cent. solution). In subjects 
with powerful electric lights in the foreground, and in which 
the exposure was sufficient to give reversal of the light, four 
drops were necessary. With less contrast the bromide was also 
diminished. The temperature of the developer was also impor- 
tant, the most suitable being 55 deg., this giving the least hala- 
tion, and allowing as much detail as possible in the shadows to 
develop. 

The third class of night subject, in which exposures were 
necessarily short, demanded a development which was very 
tedious and difficult, and Mr. Williamson's own description of 
his complicated method, which was similar in principle to the 
foregoing, had better be consulted when the paper appears in 
print. 

Some of the night photographs shown were of extreme interest. 
Apart from street scenes and the like, a remarkable example was 
a candlestick taken only by the light of the candle itself, and 
another was a paraffin lamp, again taken by its own light, the 
exposure being something like six minutes at F/23. His pictures 
of the incandescent mantle and the electric lamp, the one show- 
ing clearly the mesh and the other the filament, were excellently 
rendered. The Hydra plates, although only a few of his sub- 
jects were taken on these, he considered a valuable addition to 
the night photographer's outfit, though a somewhat increased 
speed would be an advantage. This new production of the 
Paget Prize Plate Co. places a new power in the hands of 
photographers generally. 
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THE point was 
raised not long 
that the 
introduction of 
the small 
camera and its 
attendant small 
plate or film was detrimental to the best interests of 
the manufacturers. We are inclined to think that the 
reverse is actually the case. Where, a few years ago, 
the amateur photographer sallied forth with his haif- 
plate or whole-plate camera, and, after due considera- 
tion exposed not more than half a dozen plates, and fre- 
quently only one or none at all, the average possessor 
of the tempting tiny camera of to-day will almost 
invariably make a dozen snapshots without any mis- 
giving; and if roll-films or film-packs are used, probably 
more than a dozen exposures will be made. 

The approach of what is euphemistically called the 
hand camera season, and the apparently unabated 
popularity of the modern small camera, will, therefore, 
shortly be responsible for the production of vast num- 
bers of small negatives by amateur photographers. 


We are not here discussing the comparative value of 
the results from the pictorial point of view; that subject 
has already been dealt with in these pages. We would 
refer more particularly now to the actual material 
advantages and disadvantages likely to attend the 
development of the thousands of small negatives that 
will be brought into being during the next six months. 

Tank Development and Small Cameras. 

It is a notable fact that the rise and progress of the 
methods of time and tank development that are now so 
popular have been contemporaneous with the growing 
use of, and demand for, the small camera, and its pro- 
vocative tendencies towards many exposures instead cf 
one. Whether this is а coincidence, or whether the 
continuance of amateur photography along the old lines 
of the occasional exposure of a large plate, with its sub- 
sequent dark-room manipulations, would have retarded 
the introduction of tank development we do not know, 
but it certainly seems clear that the popularity of the 
small camera, with its facile invitation to make many 
exposures, has hastened the introduction of methods of 
development that might not otherwise have arisen. 

For the worker, therefore, who is possessed of one 
of the popular small cameras, the following notes cn 
the best methods of dealing with the exposures when 
they occur “in bulk” (after a holiday, for instance) 
may be appreciated. For the single exposure it is pos- 
sible that the ordinary dish development will be adopted, 
but when the exposures can be counted in dozens and 
the plates are of quarter-plate size and smaller, the ordi- 
nary dish development of one plate at a time is a great 
waster of time without any compensating advantages. 

A number of small negatives, say a dozen or half a 
dozen, may, however, be dealt with together spread 
over the bottom of a large developing dish. In which 
case they may be treated by the factorial or time 
methods or by observation. 


ago 


| / DEVELOPING SMALL NEGATIVES, : 


AND A NOTE ОМ A NEW TANK. 


l'or the development of roll film in the 
Kodak tank, the time method ıs the best 
as advocated by the Kodak Co. In the 
development of small plates in the tank, 
the time and observation methods may 
both be employed. That is to say, while 
the plates are developed for a given time they need not 
be touched, but when the time is up, instead of blindly 
washing and fixing them, one may be withdrawn and 
examined, and the development visually verified. A 
little longer in the developer will frequently produce a 
denser negative, especially in the case of over-exposure, 
that will be more suitable for certain printing processes. 

It is agreed that there is a certain fascination in 
watching the development of a plate, and provided an 
entirely safe dark-room light is employed, there is no 
reason why the amateur should not indulge his fancy in 
this direction, tank development notwithstanding. 

Flat Development “in Bulk." 

The amateur who likes to watch the gradual building 
up of the image on the blank surface of the plate as it 
lies in the developing dish may increase his pleasure 
twelvefold by the development of a dozen small nega- 
tives in one large dish. For instance, the ordinary 
porcelain whole-plate developing dish will accom- 
modate a dozen small plates 1% by 244. The same- 
sized dish will take five 24 by 34 negatives, or a dozen 
24 by 34 plates can be accommodated in a 12 by то dish. 
The plates may be touching each other, and the entire 
process regarded as the development of one large plate, 
each section, however, coming up as a complete picture. 
Care must be taken that the little plates do not slither 
one over the other, which is quite likely to occur if 
the dish is rocked at all violently. Only a gentle move- 
ment should be given to the liquid in the dish, just 
sufficient, in fact, to prevent it remaining stationary. It 
is also necessary to observe care in removing or lifting 
out the small negatives, and the simplest way is to take 
advantage of the fact that the bottom of the average 
porcelain developing dish is seldom perfectly flat. If the 
top of the finger is gently pressed on one corner of one 
of the little negatives, it will generally be found that the 
opposite corner becomes slightly elevated, when the 
finger-nail can be inserted beneath and the plate ex- 
tracted without damage. 

If a diluted developer is used the progress of develop- 
ment can be watched as the image slowly builds up, 
and the process stopped at the right moment. It is 
entirely desirable that these small negatives should be 
thin in character, but full of delicate gradations, as it 
may be assumed that enlargements will eventually be 
made instead of contact prints. The correct density 
for a large negative made for contact printing would, if 
repeated in one of these tiny negatives, prove very un- 
suitable for successful enlarging. The ideal way, of 
course, in dealing with a great number of these small 
plates is the employment of simple racks and tanks 
that will hold a dozen or so plates vertically. When the 
tank is filled with the rackful of plates and diluted 
developer, it can be placed on one side, and a plate 
taken out occasionally to note progress. 
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“Тһе usual methods of time development in tanks 
have been described in these pages so often as to need 
no further repetition here. 

Rapid Tank Development: A New Tank. 

In the Autumn Number of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for 1912 we described a new and practical 
method for the very rapid development of plates and 
fiims. By the use of a highly concentrated developer, 
such as undiluted Rodinal, for instance, it was possible 
to produce perfectly developed negatives in a few 
seconds. The method has been largely adopted bv 
amateur and professional workers all over the country 
when they have had large batches of exposures to deal 
with. { 

It has been felt, however, that the process could be 
still further expedited if a tank was evolved that could 
be used in the ordinary way, but, if necessary, em- 
ployed for the instantancous development of plates a 
dozen at a time. 
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This tank has now been made, and the model is 
illustrated herewith. It will be seen from the sketch 
that there are practically three tanks that fit closely 
one over the other. Both the top and the middle sec- 
tions have false bottoms. These are flat, smooth pieces 
of metal that slide and fit snugly іп grooves. The 
middle section of the tank contains the rack, holding 
twelve or less number of plates, and the tank not only 
serves for ordinary stand development and for the 
"instantaneous " method, but is essentially a daylight 
developing tank. Тһе plates are placed in the central 
sections, and the top section fitted on. The lid of the 
top section is removed, it is filled with water, and the 
lid replaced. The sliding piece of metal which forms 
the bottom of the top tank (A) is now pulled out nearly 
to its limit. The water promptly falls into the middle 
section, and submerges the plates. The slide (A) is then 
returned to its place, and after the plates have soaked 
for a minute or so, B is pulled out. This permits the 
water to fall through to the bottom section. B is re- 
placed, and the bottom section emptied. In the mean- 
time, the top has again been filled, but this time with 
developer. By pulling out A this descends on to the 
plates, and if a highly concentrated solution is used, a 
few seconds will suffice for complete development. B 
is then pulled out, and the developer immediately leaves 
the plates for the bottom tank. Water is run through 
the tanks in the same manner, and the fixing solution 
also if necessary, or the negatives can be removed and 
fixed and washed in the usual manner. Г. J. M. 
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MARION & CO”S NEW PREMISES. 


HE name “Marion” has always stood in the photographic 

world for reliability and steady progress. To the visitor at 
the old premises at 22 and 23, Soho Square occupied tor the past 
fifty years by the firm, evidences were apparent on all sides 
of the internal expansions that were always taking place, and the 
inadequate accommodation must have Leen sorely felt by the 
large staff scattered throughout the rambling building. Now, in 
the year of the firm’s jubilee at the old.address, a migration has 
taken place to the opposite side of the square, and in the hand- 
some premises illustrated below a further period of success 
doubtless awaits this old established business. 


In the new premises, under the courteous guidance of the 
managing director, Mr. Gerald Bishop, it will be found that this 
new phase of the firm’s existence has been entered upon with 
a most perfect system of organisation that can only make for 
sustained business progress. System is the keynote of the 
arrangements at No. 3, Soho Square, the firm’s new address. 
From the packing and dispatching department in the basement, 
through the ground floor, where the offices are situated, to the 
handsome and up-to-date show-rooms on the first floor, and the 
endless stock-rooms which occupy the greater portion of the 
remainder of the six floors (which are very much larger than 
the front elevation would indicate), there is evidence on every 
side of well-applied method. The necessity for this is obvious 
when the vast stock and world-wide extent of the business are con- 
sidered. We wish the firm every prosperity in their new home. 
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N recording some of the 
| uses of the camera in 
connection with prac- 
tical designing, one is re- 
minded of an artist friend 
"who—when showing a lovely 
А panel design, the motif of 
which was һе white 
bryony conventionally treated 
—remarked that while some 
people appeared to be unable 
to examine any object what- 
ever without simultaneously 
making a mental estimate of 
its monetary value, he, in 
common with many others, 
scarcely ever had a desire to 
do so, but always felt im- 
pelled to weave into some 
design whatever object or form came to his notice. 

This statement perhaps exactly describes the one man 
amongst thousands who is able to produce exquisite original 
designs ad libitum—combinations of conventionally treated 
forms, inspired, maybe, by a momentary glance at some 
natural object. There is no need even to prompt such a man 
in the matter of motive; anything is good enough. He sees 
beauty in everything, and can take the outlines of the com- 
monest things, or, at times, of the most unlikely objects for 
the purpose, and adroitly weave therewith enchanting de- 
signs, even to the extent, one might say, of its being done 
while you wait. 

For every man of this type there exist many hundreds— 
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Enlargement of portion of the original photograph. 


possibly thousands—who have a love of the beautiful—can 
appreciate the obviously lovely forms around—and, quite con- 
ceivably, may be more painstaking, but are handicapped in 
that they have not the same quickness of perception, who 
need, as it were, prompting or putting on to a motive, the 
possibilities in which might otherwise escape their notice. 
Workers of either description will find the camera most 
useful, for photographs of likely bits, such as patches of bank 
vegetation. A square foot or two of entangled hedgerow or 
weed-bedecked stream will be sure to provide the designer 
with much valuable material. Such photographs may be 
profitably turned over, time after time, and will prove a 
veritable mine of suggestion, while a leisurely examination 
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The Camera as an Aid to Original Design. 


By FRANK CUTTRISS. e 
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will invariably repay 


one by yielding 
ideas in profusion, 
which, apart from 
the photographs, 
would probably 
have never  pre- 


sented themselves. 
Let us, for in- 

stance, take the ac- 

companying illustra- 


tion, and, to the 

extent our limited 

space will allow, 

analyse it, with a qs 

view to the material ert CY 
aid it will give to e мыл, 
the worker who, | AM E. 
while seeing, per- 

ceives. 


The original 
photograph of the 
example given was 
a quarter-plate hand 
exposure in a reflex 
camera—a most use- 
ful type of apparatus 
for the purpose, on account of the facility with which every- 
thing around may be brought into view, piecemeal, for 
examination. 

In certain classes of photographic work there are distinct 
advantages—which need not be entered into here—in taking 
direct negatives of half-plate or larger sizes, but for the 
purpose under consideration there is no need to be hampered 
with larger apparatus than quarter-plate; it is, however, 
essential that a tripod be carried, to provide for possible time 
exposures. Ап enlarging lantern, having a 5} in. condenser, 
will enable one afterwards to contemplate the entire image in 
any size, and to produce practically useful pictures from any 
suitable scrap of detail, while it is invaluable for subsequent 
reducing or enlarg- 
ing photographs of 
finished designs to 
any size desired. 

A glance at our 
snapshot will show 
it to be quite an 
ordinary view, 
similar in most 
respects to numbers 
obtainable on almost 
any stream. In its 
original quarter- 
plate dimensions it 
might be considered 
unworthv a second 
glance; but, as we 
have determined to 
give that second 
glance and to ex- 
tract all we can 
from it in a given 
time, we enlarge 
two portions of the 
little picture, апа, 
notwithstanding the 
fact that these are 
Straight enlarge 


Contact print from origina] negative. 


Enlargement of portion of the original 
photograph. 
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Suggestive Sketches from the Original Photograph. 


ments from the original negative—not faked in any way— 
the Japanesque appearance they have seemingly assumed 
may be noticed by even the most disinterested—evidence, if 
such be needed, that our friend the Japanese artist gets his 
inspiration at first hand, from 
Nature herself. 

In these enlarged photographs 
we see more clearly what 
maternal we have to do with, 


and may roughly list them 
thus : 

The light and shade of run- 
ning water; streaks апа 
patches of organic matter or 
scum; water lily leaves; 
flowers and stems of water 


crowfoot; flags; overhanging 
branches and foliage. 

There is, of course, no limit 
to the changes that may be 
rung upon these six items, the 
possible number of artistic combinations of natural and 
conventional forms based on them being altogether beyond 
computation. Moreover, as in Nature no two things are 
exactly alike, so no two artists would produce the same 
designs from the same suggestions. We illustrate a few of 
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Japanesque Design for Screen Pancl. 


the many suggestive 
and more or less 
decorative forms 
which occur in the 
original photograph, 
and the remaining 
reproductions of de- 
signs based on them 
will in some degree 
demonstrate the 
multiformity of de- 
sign and diversity of 
uses to which the 
ideas  emanating 
from a very ordinary 
photograph may be 
put. 

Іп taking leave 
of the subject, it is 
perhaps scarcely 
necessary to add 
that brilliance and 
cutting definition 
are the qualities to 
be aimed at in 
making the nega- 


*Design for Dado Decoration. 
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Needlework Design. 


tive; albeit a very flat or 
otherwise indifferent photo- 
graph may sometimes be of 
considerable value on account 
of the suggestions for design 
discoverable therein. 

Ars longa, vita brevis. 
Undoubtedly art is lasting, 
just as certainly as life is 
short. Nowadays, however, 
the evident tendency is to 
translate it thus: “Art is slow 
work, life is short; therefore 
do as much as you can in the 
time ; quality does not count." 
And yet this is belied in our 


evervday experience, for the memories that are kept green are 
of those who have done something well, in one or other of 
the innumerable ways of benefiting mankind, and in which 
so important and ever-increasing a part is plaved by the 
camera, that most useful handmaid of the arts. 


c 
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Japanesque Design for Screen Panel. 
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Photographically, almost any 
camera, lens, and plate or film will 
suffice so that it truly records the 
main idea that natural form suggests. 
So far as the actual carrying out of the 
designing itself is concerned, this 
largely depends on the individual 
skill of the craftsman. 


Design for Carved Panel. 
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E E PRINTING BY ARTIFICIAL 


T no previous period in the history of photo- 


A graphy has the subject of artificial light occu- 
pied a position of such general interest and 
_4/ practical importance as it does at the present time. 
v Not very long ago the majority of workers were 

t Now 


limited to the use of house gas or oil lamps. i 
our choice is widened by the addition of electric light in 
various forms, acetylene, magnesium (at popular prices), flash 
powders, the incandescent mantle in conjunction with house 
gas, spirit vapour, etc. Again, in place of the indifferent 
quality and uncertain speeds of the earlier brands of greasy- 
surface bromide paper we now have a wide choice of many 
brands of bromide and gaslight papers, excellent in quality 
and uniform in general character. The widespread popu- 
larity of the small camera has in turn greatly popularised 
enlarging, and the bromoil process’ has contributed an addi- 
tional importance to this region of work. Now, while it 1s 
an advantage to have an extended list of illuminants from 
which to make our choice as circumstances may dictate, at 
the same time this embarras de richesses is apt to perplex the 
beginner in many ways. For instance, he reads in the paper 
of instructions, “Expose for twenty seconds at one foot from 
a No. 5 Bray’s burner,” but he needs to use an incandescent 
gas mantle at three feet, etc. l | 

In consequence of this and kindred questions likely to 
beset the path of the inexperienced worker, it has been 
thought that a few plain and practical hints on Printing Gas- 
light and Bromide Papers by Various Artificial Illuminants 
may be of some general service. 


Varying the Printing Distance naturally is the first con- 
sideration. Everyone knows that the further from the hght 
the longer the exposure. But doubling or trebling the 
“printing distance,” as we may call it, does not merely 
double the “ printing time.” The rule or law, however, is very 
simple, and learnt in a moment. Roughly expressed, we 
may say “the printing time varies with square of the print- 
ing distance.” Tihus, 1 sec. at 1 ft. is equal to 4 sec. at 2 ft. 
(2 times 2), or 9 sec. at 3 ft. (3 times 3), or 16 sec. at 4 ft. 
(4 times 4), and so on. Suppose now the instructions say 
20 sec. at 18 inches, but we would prefer to work at 2 ft. 
We can take half a foot as the unit for these two distances, 
so that 18 in. to 2 ft. (24 in.) is in the ratio of 3 to 4. 
Squaring these numbers we have о to 16 as the relative expo- 
sures. Thus, our “rule of three ” is: As 015 to 16 (distances) 
so is 20 to 355 or say 36 (seconds). However, it may be a 
case of “rule of three doth puzzle me." So we can attack 
the question in another and in some respects a better way. 

To take another case. What is equivalent at 3 ft. to 
24 sec. at 2 ft.? First look at these figures—- 


Distances ... т 2 3 4 5 6 7 8, etc. 
Times  ......... I 4 о 16 25 36 40 64, etc. 


Clearly, any exposure at 2 ft. may be divided by 4 to get 
its equivalent at 1 ft. So 24 sec. at 2 ft. —1 of 24 at 1 К. = 
6 sec. ; and 6 sec. at 1 ft. 29 times 6 sec. at 3 ft. = 54 sec. 


Different Printing Illuminants.—Suppose the instructions 
tell us 20 sec. at 2 ft. from an ordinary gas flame, but we 
want to use some other form of illuminant, e.g., a duplex 
paraffin lamp, magnesium ribbon, incandescent gas mantle, 
etc. Clearly, we need to know the relative photographic 
value of the form of light under consideration. 

First of all beware of falling into the likely error of sup- 
posing that knowing the “candle power" of the two lights 
solves the difficulty. Candle power and photographic 
efficiency are quite different things. Thus we may have two 
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lamps (gas and electric) of equal ч 
candle power, but vastly different so е 
far as bromide paper is concerned. 


With regard to the photographic value of the several 
available forms of light there is very little to be said, unfor- 
tunately. Not only do the lights themselves vary greatly, 
but, so far as I know, no one has published any reliable com- 
prehensive data. But I have collected from time to time the 
makers’ printed instruction papers, worried my friends 
about the average exposures they gave, and so on, and 
endeavoured to tabulate the result in simple approximations, 
which are set forth below. But first I would say that by 
experiment I find that one inch magnesium nbbon burnt at 
10 ft. is equivalent to 60-80 sec. at 3 ft. from the No. 5 Bray's 
gas burner in my dark-room. The testing paper was 
Griffin’s bromide, and the developer amidol. Half the paper 
was exposed to the magnesium light, the other half to the 
gas in a series of graduated strips under a multiple negative. 
When the picture looked about right the 60 sec. strip just 
matched the magnesium, but prolonging development still 
farther the magnesium part matched the 80 sec. gas strip. 

Let us take 1 in. magnesium at 1o ft. as equal to 1 min. 
gas at 5 ft., and compare exposures. We have already seen 
that if T be the time of exposure (or length of magnesium 
ribbon) at distance D, and t the time (or length) at distance 
d, we get the proportion, T: t-D?: 47, or Txd?=txD?. So 
if we know any three we at once get the fourth by substitut- 
ing only. 

Now, suppose we know that a certain negative requires 
1 min. exposure to gas at 6 in., but we prefer the quicker 
method of burning magnesium. It is obviously preferable 
to keep to one length of ribbon, say, 1 in., and vary the 
printing distance rather than have to measure such fractions 
as yg of an inch of ribbon. We may now state our problem 
in easy stages: I min. gas at 6 in. =36 min. gas at 3 ft. But 
I min. gas at 3 ft. —-r in. magnesium at ro ft., therefore = 
36 in. magnesium at 10 ft. 

We want, however, to know the equivalent distance to burn 
I in. ribbon. 

In the formula Txd?-txD*? (T=time or length), here T= 
36; t=1; Dc ro ft., and we seek d. Substituting, we get 
збх а? = тоох т, or d? -Af^, ord — = $ ft. Thus our I min. gas 
at біп, is equivalent O I in. ma^ nesium at § ft., i.e. 20 in. 

But suppose that we wish to find the equivalents of mag- 
nesium at 3 ft. and gas at, say, 2 ft. Let us take this ques- 
tion by a series of easy steps. 

Now I in magnesium at то ft. — t min. gas at 3 ft. 

Thu: 1 in mag 'esium at то ft.=mm in. at I ft. —455 at 3 ft. 

And т min. gas at 3 ft.=} at 1 ft.—$ at 2 ft. 


So rêr in. magnesium at 3 ft.— $ min. gas at 2 ft. 
ье. 9 ” % ” = TOO x § 99 ” 
һе. I » ” 9% = 92 x $ » 9° 
or say 5 min. gas at 2 ft. 


From the above we see that 


roo in. magnesium at I ft. =у min. gas at I ft. 
or I = 15° 
9 » 99 75 » ve 99 
ог say 11 min. gas at I ft. 


Equivalent Exposures for Bromide Paper. 


Electric are аа aS RS 1 
Blow-through lime Jet ................................. 3-4 
Nernst e SEAR A 8 
Acetylene, 2 JEU ieser eie iri нк дентин етед нары 8 
Meta spirit-lamp, incandescent ..................... 10 
Incandescent gas сосна ж ақа аз 30 
Incandescent electric, 16 c.-p. ..................... 60 
House gas, No. $ Bray |... etes 150 
Refulgent lamp, 3 in. ..................... ........... 250 
Duplex lamp Mc T EE 25 
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The foregoing table, of course, assumes the various illumi- 
nants to be used at the same printing distance with the same 
paper. These figures are obviously only approximate or sug- 
gestive for what one may call normal conditions. Allowance 
has to be made for deterioration of mantles, burners, etc. 

I have had no opportunity of verifying these figures, and 
should be interested to have them confirmed or revised by 
the personal experiment of others. Anyone who can supply 
definite connection, i.e., relative value between any two of 
the above forms of illuminant for bromide paper, will be 
doing a useful service. For instance, if any worker can say 
that 4 sec. with a Nernst lamp is equivalent in printing 
value to 15 sec. with an incandescent gas mantle, or 75 sec. 
with a No. 5 Bray's burner, ordinary gas (at the same dis- 
tance), we shall have support of the above relative values. 

Just one example of the use of such a table as this mav be 
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given. The first bromide paper-maker's leaflet at hand gives 
the exposure for an average negative as "about 5 sec. at 
18 in. from а No. 5 gas burner." The worker out of the 
reach of gas may want to know what this is equivalent to 
with a duplex lamp at 12 in. For these distances, 12 and 
18 in., we may take a 6 in. unit, and call them 2 and 5 re- 
spectivelv, to avoid long numbers. The above table for 
ordinary gas and duplex lamp gives the numbers 150 and 
360, i.e., 15 and 36. 


Thus 15 sec. gas- 36 sec. lamp, 
= 13 » 


—5xi1?-12sec.lanp. 


I 9, 93 


5 9» ” 


Now, the relative exposures for distances 2 and 3 аге as 


4 to 9, so $ of 12 sec., i.e., 53 sec., at 1 ft. is equivalent to 
12 sec. at 1j ft. 


——  — —43B8ste— ———— 


THE "IMPERIAL" 


HIS year's edition of the little annual Handbook issued by 

the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., of Cricklewood, in no 
way falls behind its many predecessors in variety of contents and 
excellence of get-up. This year the contents include a lóng and 
informative article on “Development by Time and Temperature." 
This should be kept as a standard reference by the many users 
of Imperial plates who employ this form of development. It is 
very complete, and contains several tables and diagrams. 
“The Values and Uses of Stops” is another useful article for 
the amateur, and " Orthochromatic Photography " is full of sug- 
gestions for practical workers. Other articles include “Summer 
and Winter," "What Caterpillars can Do," “A Wet Day, a 
Camera, and a Packet of ‘ Imperials.’ " In addition to this, full 


HANDBOOK FOR 1913. 


particulars of the Imperial manufactures, and formule of the 

developers specially recommended for use with Imperial plates 
are given, also details of the Imperial Handbook Competition, 
in which Zso in cash is offered for prints on Imperial paper 
from negatives on [mperial plates. The winners of the Imperial 
Handbook Competition for 1912 are given, and the Handbook, 
which is well printed on art paper, is excellently illustrated 
throughout with examples of what can be obtained by the use 
of Imperial plates. The Handbook can be secured from anv 
photographic dealer on application, or a copy will be sent, gratis 
and post free, to any reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
on receipt of a postcard application to the Imperial Dry Plate 
Co., Ltd., Cricklewood. 


THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. 


Full pariiculars and conditions were given last week. Coupons will be found on page 417. mE 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Wm. Brash, 38, Warrender Park Terrace, Edinburgh. (Title 
of print, “Selling the Catch.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Sovereign; lens, К. R.; stop, F;8; exposure, 1-251һ sec. ; time 
of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to Geo. Е. Hide, 2, Crown Street, East- 
bourne. (Title of print, "Sisters." Technical data: Plate, 
Marion Supreme; lens, portrait; stop, F;4; exposure, 1 sec. ; 
time of day, 1 p.m., February; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, enlarged on Gevaert bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Geo. E. Williams, “Riverside,” 
Nutfield Lane, High Wycombe. (Title of print, “Portrait of a 
Child.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, 
Ross Homocentric ; stop, Ғ/4.5; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of day, 
о a.m., April; developer, pvro-soda ; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington C.C. bromide, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to J. H. Coatsworth, The Municipality, 
Alexandria, Egypt. (Title of print, “In an Old Garden." 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Isostig- 
mar; stop, l/s.5; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, то a.m., 
October; developer, azol; printing process, enlarged on Шога 
Cream Drill Bromona, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. J. W. Carruthers, London, W.; D. M. Phillips, Edinburgh; 
E. Horsfall, Todmorden; Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; N. 
Grant, Sydenham; Wm. Parringion, Nelson; Н. P. Dinelli, 
Hammersmith, W.; Miss E. Rogers, Brighton; Mrs. M. O'Con- 
nell Hayes, Dublin; Philip Newman, Birmingham; Tom В. 
White, Ramsgate; Miss Constance Marsden, London, S.W.; 
Harry D. Williar, Baltimore; Harold Stewart, Fence Houses ; 
W. С. Squires, Cambridge; John J. Horgan, Cork; (George 
Elliott, 5t. Helens. 

Class I. 

EF. A. Simpson, Bristol; H. W. W. McAnally, Woldingham ; 
Chas. M. Ansell, Grays; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; H. W. Bush, 
Coventry (2); J. €. Freebodv, Southall; Miss M. F. Hansford, 
Ryde; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; Hy. Warner, Hammer- 
smith; Frank W. Beck, Leicester; (Geo. Whittaker, Preston ; 
Geo. К. Ditchburn, Scarborough; J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds ; 
Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; II. B. Redmond, Newport, 


Mon.; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; H. T. Winterhalder, 
kettering. 
Class 11. 

Miss A. R. Ewart, Belfast; Chas. G. Rees, Llansamlet ; Miss 
R. M. Barrington, Bray; J. Martin, Tewkesbury; H. A. ] 
Lamb, Wadhurst; C. and H. Warner, Hammersmith; Langley 
Knight, Wicklow ; D. J. Horsburgh, Edinburgh ; Colin Paterson, 
Harrow; Е. К. Jenkinson, Carlisle; Oscar Travers, Greenwich ; 
Jas. Waters, Canterbury; E. G. Pinkerton, Salisbury; Miss V. 
Greenaway, Dublin; Lionel Harrison, Birmingham; D. S. 
Austin, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Class III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 

placed in Class 111. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Geo. R. Hawkey, 45, 
Carnarvon Road, Stratford, E. (Title of print, *In Wanstead 
Park." Technical data: Plate, Нога Monarch; lens, Zeiss 
Protar; stop, F;6.3; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., 
April; developer, azol; printing process, bromide enlargement, 
toned. 

Beginners’ Class. 

J. E. Leaver, Briercliffe; Geo. A. Stokes, Hampstead, N.W.; 
E. J. Ryan, Toronto; F. T. Davis, Shefheld ; W. H. S. Cross, 
Barrow-in-Furness; Н. Hawksley, Sheffield; Miss J. Paterson, 
Harrow; 5. A. Mitchell, Halifax; Н. J. Gimlet, Sutton; Alan 
Е. Saunders, Hove; C. Knoblauch, West Norwood; Chas. С. 
Rees, Llansamlet; Miss O. M. Pilkington, Llandudno; C. W. 
Walker, Kensal Rise; Walter W. Hall, Catford, S.E.; О. F. 
Werner, Brighton; L. Barrett, Lambeth, 5.Е.; Dr. J. M. Gage, 
Redhill; J. 1. Lower, British Columbia; Andrew Cheyne, 
Aberdeen; Herbert L. Wallis, London, W.C.; К. Greiner, 
Canonbury, N.; J. Whittmann, Havant; Cecil J. Barber, Bel- 
mont; E. G. Bergemann, Melbourne; Claude T. Foster, Edin- 
burgh; Е. IInbbard, London, N.W.; John S. Barrow. Old 
Charlton; F. Hayden, Shepherd's Bush; C. С. Fuggles, Rams- 
gate; John Simm, Stewarton; L. C. Bowman, Ipswich; A. M. 
Ferguson, Nottingham; J. С. March, Sydenham; А. R. 
Florence, Motherwell; L. N. С. Ward, Bournemouth; Chas. Е. 


Branscombe, East Dulwich, S. E. ; Harold St. George, Hornsey, 
N. 
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THE LOFTY PINES. 

By 

ARTHUR R. PESTEL. 

The original, 

a carbon print (15X12), 

was awarded a First Prize 
at the Eastbourne Exhibition. 
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A STUDY OF EXPRESSION. By J. H. COATSWORTH (Egypt). 
The original, a toned bromide print (11x8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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ENCAMPMENT LIFE. 


By 
Dr. S. BRICARELL! (Turin). 


The original, 

a bromide print (9X12), 
was awarded a Prize 

іп the Weekly Competition. 
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THE OLD TOWN, WHITBY. 
By 
ROBERT MILNE. 


The original, 

а bromoil print (8x5j). 
was exhibited 

at the Scottish Salon. 
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FILM PRINTING 


. The cost of a film- one machine and accessories has up 
to the present been a bar to progress in amateur cinema work, 
and very few attempts have been made to construct any type of 
makeshift apparatus for printing positive films. Now, assuming 
that the reader is the proud possessor of a cinema camera— 
no matter how unpretentious the type—and that he is possessed 
of the average amount of ingenuity and pluck, the latter quality 
being indispensable to the home worker when making certain 
surreptitious attacks on his landlord's bricks and mortar, he 
will find that it is a simple matter to convert the cinema camera 
into quite a practical and reliable printer. The diagram 
wil explain the arrangement at a glance. The operation of 
printing is completed merely by turning the handle of the camera 
in the same manner as when photographing. By this simple 
arrangement the elaborately fitted driving apparatus, with its 
electric motor and rheostats, the light-proof chamber containing 
the illuminant, and the carefully geared film spools, can all be 
dispensed with, and results equal to those obtained by the use 
of a printer costing 
£30 ог so may be 
reasonably expected 
after a little prac- 
tice. 

A small aperture 
will have to be neatly 
cut in the top and 
bottom sides of the 
camera, to allow the 
negative and positive 
films to pass through. 
These slits shouid be 
provided with light- 
tight coverings of a 
type such as the 
amateur's ingenuity 
may devise. 

The negative film 
shouid be wound on 
a simple revolving 
spool fixed tem- 
porarily to the top 
of the camera; and 
should be enclosed in 
a  light.tight box. 
From the spool 1 (in 
diagram) the film 
should be passed 
through the aperture at the top of the camera and threaded 
through the “gate” 5, and then through the lower slit, and 
allowed to pass into the box 3. Care must be taken thai the 
negative film is threaded with the emulsion side facing the back 
of the camera. Neither should it be passed over either of the 
sprocket wheels indicated in the diagram. The positive film is 
wound on the top camera spool, 2, and then over the top 
sprocket. It then passes the “gate” in close contact with the 
negative, and out through the lower aperture. 

The lens of the camera must be removed when printing, 
although the light shutter is used in the same way as when 
photographing. Тһе camera handle should be turned at а uni- 
form rate to ensure even exposure, and care should be taken that 
the two films are not allowed to stick at any point. It should 
be pointed out that only the camera that the amateur uses for 
taking motion pictures should be employed for printing pur- 
poses. This is most important, as the use of two separate 
cameras varying in size—even in the very smallest degree—would 
put out the gearing of the spools, and would seriously interfere 
with the close contact that it is absolutely necessary to secure 
if a sharp positive is to be obtained. 

The printing room should be illuminated with a pure red or 
orange light. Positive and negative films—which are supplied 
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СПҮЕМАТОСКАРН CAMERA. 
by the manutacturers in rolls—are similar in appearance, only: 
the positive stock is much less sensitive to light than the nega- 
tive. It also has the quality of producing great density in the 
shadows with comparative ease, while at the same time fre- 
serving the clarity of the high lights far more effectively than 
would negative stock when subjected to a precisely similar 
treatment. 
The Cinema to Solwe Mech nical Problems. | 

During the last few months vague announcements have been 
made in two or three quarters to the effect that the cinemato- 
graph was being used with success to throw light upon hitherto 
perplexing mechanical problems. There would appear to Бе a 
considerable field for photographic investigation along these 
lines. The instantaneous photograph has, of course, been em- 
ployed in a similar way for years, but the difficulty has always 
been to arrange for the camera shutter to operate at the right 
ins'ant. The cinematograph not only overrides the necessity for 
this accurate timing, but further provides a continuous series о! 
pictures taken at equal time intervals, by which any rapid motion 
can be traced step by step. Makers of fast moving, intricate 
mechanism know only too well that motions that work with 
absolute precision when turned over slightly by hand, will often 
unaccountably fail when running at full speed. The whip of a 
shaft, due to bad balancing, the flinging out of a “pawl” due 
to centrifugal force, or the over-carrying of a part against its. 
res raining spring due to momentum, may lead to failures that. 
would never be anticipated when the mechanism is worked at 
observation speed. The difficulty, however, may not be one of 
avoiding breakdown, but of following the working of a moving 
part, so as more intelligently to design the mechanism. The 
steam-hammer affords a good example of this. All attempts to 
get ап accurate pressure diagram from a steam-hammer cylinder, 
together with such a graphic record of the speed of the hammer 
as would allow striking force to be calculated, have failed up 
to the present; and consequently, the relation between. steam 
consumption, expansion, and effective striking force has been 
largely conjectural. Now, however, a complete step-by-step 
record of the working of a hammer has been obtained by means 
of the cinematograph at the German technical school at Drünn, 
and much valuable information has been gathered relative to the 
principles of steam-hammer design. 

Spasms on the Screen. 

In one of his latest books Mr. E. V. Lucas tells us how a 
chance sneeze of his, when he happened to be out walking 
with a producer of cinematograph film, suggested an idea. to 
that individual for a comic production, * The Sneezing Man," 
which he immediately proceeded to put into action. We sup- 
pose, however, that the film entitled “Toothache,” which is at 
present lacerating the feelings of American audiences, must ђе 
regarded as educational, for, unlike the other, it is a film .with 
a purpose. The very title suggests some of the terrors of the 
educational film. One can imagine the convulsions of the poor 
wretch, his writhing agony, his uncontrollable distortions, and 
the effect upon an impressionable audience must be extreme. 
The facial nerves of the whole assembly must be jangling in 
sympathy. For there is no doubt that the cinematograph is a 
powerful means of suggestion. But this film has a happy end- 
ing, or at least it ought to have, for the production called 
“Toothache " is one of the agencies employed by the National 
Mouth Hygiene Association in America to demonstrate the 
importance of instruction in the care of the teeth. 

Tele-Cinematography. 

The telephoto lens has now been successfully adapted to the 
cinematograph camera, with the result that scenes which only a 
short time ago were quite beyond the limits of the camera can 
now be photographed. Thus it is quite practicable to take films 
of a volcano in eruption, or even of a sanguinary battle. The 
facility with which the lens may be adjusted to the camera. is 
an advantage of considerable value, as this operation may Бе 
performed by the camera man even whilst he is giving his in- 
structions to the commanders-in-chief of the opposing armies! 
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HOW TO MAKE A LENS SHADE. 


М “The Novice's Note Book” in a recent 

issue of THE A. P. AND P. N., the 
advantage of shading the lens from the 
direct rays of the sun was emphasised by 
words and pictures. 

On many occasions a temporary shade, 
such as a cap, slide, focussing cloth, or 
piece of cardboard, will serve the purpose 
quite well, but occasionally an interesting 
photograph is quite spoilt by the shade 
encroaching upon the field of view, and 
making an unpleasant dark blob on the 
print. Then the wish for a proper lens 
shade is greater than before. 

The shade may be constructed in 
various ways, from a tube of black paper 
to collapsible bellows, and a very simple 
adjustable shade can be made on the lines 
shown in this article. The shade consists 
of a thin wooden back with a hole in 
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DOTTED LINE BLACK PAPER 


Fig. 1. 


centre to fit lens hood, to which are 
attached two pairs of flaps made of card- 
board covered with linen. One of these 
pairs of flaps is adjustable to permit of 
the maximum amount of light being ex- 
cluded, the whole closing up flat, when 
not in use, to less than half an inch thick. 

To construct the back, two pieces of 
mahogany 24 by 24 in., about 4 in. thick, 
should be glued together with the grain of 
each piece at right angles, and in addi. 
tion fastened with four small brass screws 
placed near each corner. In the centre a 
circular hole should be cut the exact 
diameter of the lens hood, and be made 
to fit the latter fairly tightly. Square up 
the outside edges, blacken one side, and 
the back is finished. 

The flaps are best made of cardboard 
covered on the outside with dark linen or 
bookbinder's cloth, and internally, dull 
black paper. Cut a piece of stiff card- 
board, 10 by 28 in., and another ro by J in. 
On to a piece of cloth, 10 by 38 in., stick 
the larger cardboard lengthwise, leaving 
about } in. of cloth projecting from one 
то in. edge; turn this 1 in. strip over 
cardboard, and stick down to form a bind- 
ing for the outside edge. On the other 
edge, where there is a strip of linen about 
4 in. wide, stick the other piece of card- 
board alongside the piece already attached 
to linen, leaving a space nearly 1-16th in. 
wide between the two. Stick a strip of 
linen over this space, and a very service- 
able hinge will be formed. The uncovered 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue А. P. AND Р. М. 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, 


are invited for this 
Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


portion of the large piece of cardboard can 
be covered with black paper, and the 
whole placed aside to thoroughly dry. 
The sectional diagram (fig. 1) will make 
these instructions quite clear. 

When the hinged cardboard is quite dry 
cut it into 24 in. lengths and place one 
piece, which will form flap No. 1, in posi- 
tion by laying flat on blackened side of 
back, with the black paper in contact, and, 
bending the narrow strip on to the edge 
of back, stick the latter securely. Proceed 
to fix a piece on opposite edge, to form 
flap No. 2, in the same way, not forgetting 
to lay it flat on first flap before fastening 
narrow strip to back, and so advance the 
hinge of No. 2 the thickness of first flap 
from the face of wooden back to enable 
them to close when required. 

Do not use nails to fasten flaps to back, 
or you will be troubled with the wood 
splitting. One of the liquid glues that is 
put up in collapsible tubes is most con- 
venient for the purpose, and unless the 
shade is left out in the rain will last a 
long time. 

-It will be advisable to put the flaps on 
in pairs, and when the first two are in 
position bind the edges temporarily with 
string and put aside for glue to set before 
proceeding with the others. When the 
first pair is securely fastened place the 
remaining flaps in position, taking care to 
close flaps Nos. 1 and 2 before fixing 
No. 3, and flaps Nos. 1, 2, and 3 when 
fixing the final one. Number the flaps in 
the order they will close. Open the 
shade, as shown in fig. 2, and slip a 


Fig. 2. 


rubber band around flaps, and everything 
is complete. The camera in the illustra- 
tion has been focussed for infinity on a 
horizontal view, and the two flaps ad- 
justed to just clear the plate. 

In conclusion, some words of warning 
when working in the field—always remove 
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shade directly you have exposed your 
plate, and then your risk of prar. it is 
Н. C. 


greatly minimised. I. 
— d M 
AN: INEXPENSIVE VIGNETTING 
PROCESS. 


UST recently it occurred to me to 

make inquiries of my amateur ac- 
quaintances, as to what method they 
adopted for the vignetting of photographs. 
For this inquiry I selected six gentlemen 
who had been photographers for a con- 
siderable length of time. Five of them 
confessed that they were in the habit of 
purchasing specially coloured glasses. 


FIG. f. 


These glasses, I consider, are very expen- 


sive, and I concluded many amateur 
photographers would like to hear of a 
cheaper method. 

Undoubtedly, a simple and cffective 
method for vignetting is that which is 


VIGNETTE 


Men 


FIG. 2. 


END VIEW 
оғ PAINTING FRAME. 


explained by means of the accompanying 
sketches. 

All the materials necessary ave a few 
odd pieces of cardboard (which, in the 
ordinary way, would be thrown into the 
waste-paper basket), a pencil, and a sharp 
knife. 

The necessary shape is first pencilled 
out, as shown in fig. r. The inner mark- 
ing must be carefully cut out, and knife 
cuts made, extending to the outer mark- 
ing. These knife cuts can be easily 
adjusted or raised according to the nega- 
tive which is to be printed. Fig. 1 is a 
suitable shape for vignetting a *head and 
shoulders" photograph. Fig. 2 shows one 
of these cardboard vignettes in use, having 
the knife cuts bent to suit the size of the 
actual photograph. It must be clearly 
understood that vignetting in this manner 
should be carried out in a soft central 
light, sun rays always being avoided. 

A. R. W. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE BROMOIL PROCESS. 

SIR,—With reference to your correspondent's (С. Т. L.) letter 
on this subject, my own experience in this process may possibly 
be of interest. Commencing bromoil on its publication in the 
photographic press, I encountered many difficulties; to get a 
print that would work even passably being the exception rather 
than the rule. However, I can now say that my failures are 
always traceable to one of two causes, viz. :— 

1. Incorrect exposure of the print, and 

2. Use of an exhausted bleaching solution. 

My procedure is as follows: A dry print on Ilford Bromona 
paper is bleached in Williams’ bleaching solution at a tempera- 
ture between 65 deg. and 75 deg. F. No acid bath being neces- 
sary, the bleached print, after rinsing, is placed in the hypo 
bath for five minutes, and, after a short washing, dried—prints 
which have been dried before inking behaving much better than 
those taken from the washing water. All liquids are kept below 
75 deg. F., a higher temperature making the gelatine too soft, 
and causing blistering. Before pigmenting the dried bleached 
print is soaked in water about 70 deg. F. for five minutes, and 
it will then take the ink perfectly. 

I am keenly conscious that the resulting bromoil is open to 
criticism as an artistic production, but by working in the manner 
described, I have the satisfaction of knowing that nothing but 
my own limitations causes it to fall short. My experience wiih 
other makes of bromide paper has not been such as to encourage 
me to use them, although other workers whom I know treat them 
with success. The moral would appear to be: Master the use 
of one make of paper, and then stick to it. 

I might add that endeavours to make bromoils from prints 
from which ozobromes have been made have not proved suc- 
cessful, the results being flat and muddy in appearance. 

In conclusion, the old adage, “You cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow's ear," was never better exemplified than in the 
bromoil process. The better the negative the better the bromoil. 
Yours, etc., A. H. JOHNSTON. 

Anerley, S.E. 


THE DESPISED LANDSCAPE. 

SiR,—The extent to which pictorial work is indebted to human 
figures is shown by an analysis of the reproductions in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. since April, 1912. The percentages are :+—Pic- 
torial work with no figures, 28 per cent.; with subservient 
figures, 16 per cent.; pure portraiture, and work in which all 
the interest lies in the figures, 56 per cent. 

For my own opinion I cannot help feeling that the small pro- 
portion of pure landscape work is much to be deplored. To a 
man in town, prevented from seeing the beauties of the country 
except for a week or two during the year, there is something 
refreshing about a landscape; and when he has been in a sea 
of faces all day, portraits seem to lack attraction.— Yours, etc., 
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Cathedrals of St. Paul.” 
Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., are in want of specimens taken 


with their lenses and apparatus. They would be pleased to 
purchase suitable negatives or prints from them, for purposes of 
reproduction. Specimen prints, with particulars, should be 
sent to them at Church End Works, Willesden, N.W. 


The Ensign Competition.—Mr. B. A. Matthews, 74, Finsbury 
Park Road, N., is the winner of the Ensign Roll-film Competi- 
tion for April. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four guinea camera 
every month for the best negative on Ensign film. The entries 
close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competi- 
tion form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


A Great Bargain List.—Messrs. Sands, Hunter and Co. (37, 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.) have found it necessary to in- 
crease the size of the spring edition of their catalogue of second- 
hand apparatus to eighty pages, owing to the extent and variety 
of the bargains they have to offer. The list contains particulars 
of over 700 second-hand cameras and оо lenses, besides other 
accessories. Readers should write without delay for a copy. 

Two New Catalogues which our readers will do well to obtain 
have just been issued by Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., 3, Soho 
Square, W. One is a price list of the firm's plates and papers, 
which will be sent free on application. The other is a supple- 
ment to the general catalogue, and contains particulars of new 
lines and alterations to prices since the latter was published. 
For the general catalogue and supplement a charge of od. is 
made, which amount is refunded on settlement of the first 
subsequent order to the value of 5s. and upwards. 

The Bath Photographic Society will hold a special photographic 
exhibition at the Grand Pump Room and Roman Promenade, 
Bath, from May 17 to May 24. Entries close May 7. There are 
five open classes, a silver bowl, silver and bronze plaques, and 
silver and bronze medals being offered in the pictorial section. 
The exhibition will be opened by the Mayor of Bath. Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will be the judge. There will be loan 
exhibits of special interest, and lectures and demonstrations will 
take place during the week. Full particulars and entry forms 
can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Arthur Coles, Elm 
Bank, Bloomfield Road, Bath. 

Kinemacolor in State Schools.—It seems highly probable that 
Greece will be first among the nations to adopt Kinemacolor as 
a factor in national instruction, the Minister of Education at 
Athens having opened negotiations with Mr. Charles Urban for 
an early installation of no less than four thousand natural-colour 
kinematograph projecting machines, eic., in the State schools. 
Each outfit is to include a generous and varied equipment of 
fiims, the chief subjects selected embracing scenes of every 
country of the globe, with its ruling industries, naval and mili- 
tary progression, natural history, and phenomena (especially), 
historical events of recent happening, and a large assortment of 
State ceremonies of paramount importance. 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decis:on of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (17 a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
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Yorkshire Federation Annual Meeting. 

The event of the week is the very successful 
gatheri of the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
at H rsheld on Saturday. It was a well- 
attended function, quite a surprise in number—as 
the caterer found out when the piles at the tea- 
table rapidly disappeared—although the weather 
was anything but good. Usually one associates 
5 гу т with the fitness of things in 
Pp but pr yos ы arenes was san паса 

y blustery chilling winds, and one or two 
delegates сендегі if the Federation was quite 
wise in having the gathering so carly, and sug- 
gested the middle of May for next year. It is an 
open secret that Sheffield is asking for the honour 
of next year, when big things will be taking place 
there—for instance, the jubilee of the society and 
с celebrations—and I know they favour a later 

te. 


The Members’ Exhibition. 


I said some time ago that the exhibition was to 
be made a big thing of, and the expectation was 
realised, for quite a big array of prints was 
forthcoming; and the Huddersfield Society, who 
had delegated three of its members to display 
them, had done their work very well with the 
facilities they had at their command. The owners 
of the Technical Schools very properly say no 
nails or supports must be attached to the walls, 
and the society could only obtain a couple of 
screens, so had to content themself with tables 
and suchlike supports for the prints. Why does 
not the Federation have five or six screens made 
of a suitable design that allows display on two 
sides, and are collapsible and portable, thus pro- 
viding for an economy of space when not in use? 
The writer had four such screens made some 
eight or mine years ago, and they are used by 
the owning society and two or three other 
societies who know about them, and who make a 
polite request for the loan, which cannot well be 
denied. These collapsible screens could be 
despatched by goods train to the rooms of the 
Society arranging the exhibition, and would not 
cost more than a half-sovereign in carriage. 


The Presidential Address. 


Next weck I intend to give a few Federation 
results, as shown by the annual report of the 
business and section secretaries of the Yorkshire 
Union, but I cannot, even in the limited space 
of this week, pass the very sensible and prac- 
tical address of the new president. Proudly 
rising, with mixed feelings of pleasure and other 
combinations, he, in the name of the Sheffield 
Photographic Society, thanked the Federation for 
the honour it had conferred upon the society by 
selecting for the second time a member of that 
society. Unlike his predecessor, Mr. Keighley, 
he could not claim a world-wide reputation, and 
sometimes he wondered what he had done to 
merit the honour. He, however, assured them he 
would give an unremitting attention to the duties 
of the office, as he had done during his nine years’ 
of delegation on behalf of his society. Briefly 
reviewing the Union's work, he said it was in- 
teresting to note from the pages of THE A. P. 
for 1899 that twenty-five gentlemen had promised 
to give voluntary lectures and demonstrations to 
societies in the newly formed Yorkshire Union, 
and the 1913 syllabus contained no less than 
seventy-four lecturers. Looking at a syllabus of 
ten years ago, which included forty-one names of 
lecturers, he could to-day only find ten gentlemen 
included in the current list, thus showing the 


interest had grown and developed cach successive 
year. 


Societies with a Low Subscription. 

Speaking to societies generally, Mr. Wright 
thought they worked at a subscription all too low, 
which cramped their organisation and prevented 
development; at all events, his society, with a 
half-guinea subscription, is an example of what 
can be done with a decent income. Not only has 
it maintained its high standard of efficiency for 
several years, but has gradually increased its 
membership and scope. Of course, conditions 
vary locally, for in Sheffield there is а photo- 
graphic society with a shilling subscription, and 
they have a ten-pound balance at the bank; but 
supposing they paid a ten-pound-a-year rent, 
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where would the balance be? The president is 
quite right; and, as a general rule, no society 
can do anything worth speaking of unless its in- 
come reaches a substantial figure. 


Coventry Exhibition. 


The annual exhibition of Coventry Photo- 
graphic Society is of exceptional interest. The 
entries, about 260 in number, are not quite so 


numerous as last year, but the quality of the 
works exhibited is as good, and, in some respects, 
better than last year. There was a refreshing 
tendency to break away from subjects which have 
almost become standardised by previous exhibi- 
tions. One class was open to members of 
societies in the Midland Federation, and entries 
were received from Birmingham,  Bourneville, 
Midland Railway Institute (Derby), Erdington, 
Handsworth, Malvern, and Rugby Societies. 


Rotherham's Annual Meeting. 


The programme of the Rotherham Photographic 
Society for the past twelve months had been 
attractive, and, it was hoped, profitable. So 
said Mr. Hemingway in his annual report to the 
members. In giving details, reference was made 
to the annual exhibition held in the Drill Hall 
in October. The event was a success pictorially, 
and also from the ordinary entertainment stand- 
point, but the financial aspect was disappointing, 
owing largely to the bad weather. The member- 
ship stood at eighty-eight. For the ensuing year 
the programme was well in hand, and was likely 
to prove fully as popular as any of its pre- 
decessors. Mr. F. Oidham, hon. treasurer, in his 
financial report, showed that the loss on the 
exhibition was £1 195. 14. On the general 
account there was a balance of over 411. 


For Air and Space, 


Mr. E. Peake, the secretary of the East 
Anglian Federation, lectured at the Lincoln 
Photographic Society on the Norwich School of 
Painters. Passing in review the names of its 
members, Mr. Peake said ultimately the school 
died away, but it still remained as a remarkable 
example of native effort in the delineation of 
English landscape. Mr. Peake pointed out that 
the East Anglian Federation of Photographers 
were anxious to develop a school of landscape 
photographers showing the principles of air and 
space in their work, as exemplified in the pictures 
painted by the artists of the Norwich School, 
and they had met with much encouragement. 


Art Lecture at Wakefield. 


Mr. Swire, a Wakefield art master, in lectur- 
ing to the society of that city recently, said in 
some respects it was easy to lay down rules of 
art, yet for rule it was possible to find an excep- 
tion, and instanced the case of Reynolds, who, 
when president of the R.A., maintained that the 
masses of light in a picture should be always of 
a warm, mellow colour, vellow, red, or vellowish- 
white, and that blue, grey, or green should be 
kept out of the masses, and be used only to sup- 
port and set off these colours. Gainsborough re- 
futed this objection, and painted the portrait, 
"Blue Boy," a portrait of Master Buttall, in a 
blue dress, standing in a green landscape—one of 
the finest pictures ever painted. Dealing with 
the question of figures in landscape, he sug- 
gested a friend as model was the best and easiest 
method, but the figure must be in keeping with 
the surroundings. Modern dress must not be 
used with old-fashioned houses or scenes. Where 
the scene is to represent some varying phase of 
Nature or scason, Nature is best left to tell her 
own story. 


Bowes Park Photographers. 


Mr. W. T. P. Cunningham, a past president 
of this society, gave a most interesting demonstra- 
tion last Mondav evening on Intensification and 
Reduction. His advice was similar to that of 
Punch some years ago to those about to get 
married, but the only satisfactory way to follow 
this was always to secure a perfectly exposed 
negative. Unfortunately this is not always done 
by the ordinary photographer, and intensifica- 
tion or reduction then proves of the greatest 
help in obtaining better prints. 
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Sunderland Exhibition. 


The phot hic pictures produced by the 
members of the Sunderland Photographic Associa- 
tion for their annua! exhibition indicate a dis- 
tinct advance in pictorial achievement. The chief 
interest centred around the competition for the 
tight of holding the Milburn Challen eg, Са 
trophy given y on president (Mr. William Mil- 
burn) for the picture of the year. In this. 
section there were no fewer than seventy-three 
prints sent by nineteen members, and generally 
the pictures reached a very high standard. The 
distinction, which also carries with it a silver 
medal, was won by Mr. Robert Chalmers with a. 
cleverly executed portrait of the late Dr. Water- 
ston. Мм. George Brown, who secured two bronze 
medals in the same class, was a close competiter 
for the championship honours. 


Annual Meeting at Motherwell. 


The annual general meeting of the Motherwell. 
Young Men's Institute Camera Club was held ов. 
a recent Thursday. The secretary reported am 
increase in the club membership, and that pre- 
grammes of rambles and lectures had been carried 
through successfully. The club rooms have been 
overhauled, and are now in first-class condition. 
The treasurer reported that expenditure for the 
year had exceeded the income, due to increased 
expense in replenishing the club rooms, but a. 
substantial balance was still in hand. The fol- 
lowing office-bearers were appointed for the ensu- 
ing year:—Honorary president, Mr. Alex. Find- 
lay, J.P.; hon. vice-presidents, Mr. James Lusk,. 
Mr. Dan Dunlop; president, Mr. W. Weir; vice- 
president, Mr. A. Webster; treasurer, Mr. D. 
Taylor; secretary, Mr. Charles Findlay, Glenorch 
Mill Road, Motherwell. It was agreed that joint 
rambles should be arranged with Hamilton amd 
Wishaw Clubs. 


Big Membership Gain at Warrington. 


The annual meeting of the Warrington Photo- 
graphic Society, recently held, was well attended. 
The secretary was able to announce an additiom 
during the year of twenty numbers, being a net 
increase of thirteen. This, added to twelve last 
year and twenty-four the year before, brings the 
present membership up to eighty. An equally 
satisfactory state of affairs was reported by the 
treasurer, who expressed the intention of persuad- 
ing the council to spend his now handsome balance- 
in new and improved apparatus in the reading- 
room and dark-room. Mr. W. E. Brown's resig- 
nation as president was accepted with regret, and. 
Mr. A. Davis elected. Mr. Holloway also 
gave up the secretaryship, which was accepted by 
Mr. Rowlands, whose place as portfolio secre- 
tary was taken by Mr. Wilks. Mr. W. R. Jackson 
and Mr. J. H. Kertland were appointed, with Mr. 
H. Heathcote, as lanternists and curators. Mr. 
Wilcockson was reappointed treasurer. An excel- 
lent summer syllabus was arranged, commencing 
on Saturday last. 


Torquay Camera Club, 


The Torquay Camera Club recently purchased. 
a projection lantern, and have decided to loan 
it to members at their homes when not required 
for club use. The club is going strong, and the 
secretary is appealing for new members. Mr. 
Visick is usually very interesting when demon- 
strating. His latest subject is “Pinhole Photo- 
graphy.” A pinhole lantern slide of Laburnum 
Row, Torquay, was also shown, and no trace of 
trafic or pedestrians were visible, yet many 
passed during the exposure, which was three 
minutes. Mr. Visick stated that the angle of 
view included with a pinhole depended upon its. 
distance from the plate, the pinhole having no 
focus. The pinhole did not give distortion, and 
objects near and far were equally sharp. 


Manchester Rambles. 

The first ramble of the Manchester Amateur 
was on April 26, when Mr. James Shaw showed 
the way to Styal and the Bollin Valley. A 
fine list of rambles (Manchester quotation) has 
been arranged, and will be in the hands of 
members by now. It will not be a final one, as 
suggestions from- members will be heartily wel- 
comed and fresh rambles added if required. 
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Мо Clouds. 
I enclose prints showing по clouds, etc. 
What is the best method of bringing out 
clouds? etc. H. F. (Warrington). 


The light from sky and clouds is very 
much more active on the plate than the 
light reflected by dark, terrestrial, near 
objects, so that if the near, dark objects 
are fully exposed with an ordinary plate 
the sky part is over-exposed. To meet 
this a colour-sensitive or “ortho.” plate is 
used, and the super-active (blue, etc.) rays 
“filtered” out by a yellow, transparent, 
colour screen, or ray filter. Most plate 
makers supply orthochromatic plates, and 
also suitable colour filters. If you follow 
their printed directions you should not 
experience any difficulty, but if you do, 
then write again, giving full details of 
your procedure, and submit your failures, 
and we will try to help you. 

Spherical Aberration, etc. 
Will you kindly define the difference between 
spherical aberration and curvature of the 
field ? W. W. (Colne). 

A great philosopher said “giving a de- 
finition is like telling a lie,” as each leads 
to more definitions and lies, and so on ad 
infinitum. But very often those who ask 
for a definition really wish for an ex- 
planation, and frequently the latter is 
more helpful than the former. Take a 
Jarge lens, such as a good-sized reading 
glass, and fix this in any convenient tem- 
porary holder. E.g. the handle of the 
reading glass may be put into the neck of 
a wide-mouthed bottle and packed with 
blotting paper. Out of the centre of a 
piece of card cut a small circular hole, 
say, 4 or 3 inch diameter. Оп one side of 
the lens put a lighted candle, on the other 
fix up a sheet of white card to act as a 
focussing screen. Place the pierced card 
with circular hole close to the lens, so that 
the hole is at the centre of the lens, and 
focus the flame as sharply as possible. 
Then move the hole to the margin of the 
lens, when you will find the image is not 
now so sharp as before. That is to say, 
the different parts of the lens (measured 
from the centre) do not bring the image to 
sharp focus in the same place, i.e., the 
further away from the centre of the lens 
the part used, the nearer will the image 
be to the lens. This will perhaps give 
you a sufficiently clear idea of spherical 
aberration. Next, take two more lighted 
candles and place them at equal distances 
to the right and left of the first candle, so 
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that the two new ones аге equidistant 
from the lens, and all three in a straight 
line. Without using the stop card, focus 
for the central candle, when the other two 
will not be quite so sharp, but if you slide 
the focussing screen towards the lens you 
can get the two outside images equally 
sharp, and sharper than the central image. 
If instead of three candles in a straight 
line you had, say,a dozen, and in this way 
found their images, you would find them 
lie not in a straight but a curved line, 
concave towards the lens. Or, if you had 
a large flat sheet of candle flames, their 
images would form a curved field which 
we might roughly compare to a saucer, or 
the curved surface of a clock glass. That 
is, the image field of a flat object with 
such a lens is curved. This, perhaps, will 
give you some idea of what curvature of 
field means. 
Fine-grain Focussing Screen. 

Can you tell me how I can make a very fine- 

grain focussing screen for very fine focussing? 


Can one be made from a ory. plate? 
J. E. (Saltcoats). 


This may be done in several ways. Per- 
haps the following is the best in your 
case. Take an ordinary dry plate which 
has not been previously exposed. Set it 
up on edge. At, say, three or four feet 
strike a wax match and let it burn at this 
distance from the plate for three or four 
seconds. Now develop this fogged plate 
in a very dilute developer until it is quite 
grey all over the surface. Fix it and 
wash it well just like an ordinary nega- 
tive. If this is not opaque enough for 
your purpose, bleach it in mercuric 
chloride, and again wash it well, and then 
darken with dilute ammonia (five drops 
strong ammonia per ounce of water). Or 
you may use the bleached plate without 
darkening, but it will darken in time. If 
this does not answer your needs, write 
again. 

Floral Photography, etc. 


For floral photography would an Anti-screen 
plate do? etc. L. H. T. (Worthing). 


It depends on what you want precisely. 
Ortho. plates generally are sensitive to 
blue and green chiefly. Panchromatic 
plates are sensitive to blue, green, and 
red. All colours are composed of mix- 
tures of these three fundamental colours. 
Thus, red and green give yellow and 
orange, red and blue give purple, and so 


on. For a subject consisting of blues, 
greens, and some yellows, an ortho. plate 
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will serve admirably, but if reds are pre- 
sent in any prominence a panchromatic 
plate would be required. It would be 
invidious on our part to offer any opinions 
as to the relative merits of any particular 
brands of plates. “Flower Photography ” 
was the subject in Novices’ Note Book 
in our issues of April 7 and 14. 
Enlarging from Film. 

If I put the film between two pieces of glass, 

the image is horribly fuzzy, and if I do not, 


it curls up with the heat, etc. 
E. B. (Burgh Heath). 


Use two pieces of glass as thin and flat 
as possible, and see that they are quite 
clean. Bind all together, tight and firm, 
along the edges with gummed paper. 
Place in the enlarger and focus carefully. 
You should then have no difficulty. 


Trees and Colour Screens. 

I took a foreground subject of yellow and 
green, ortho. plate and three-times screen. 
The sun was shining, but the negative seems 
to have been taken on a dull day. The de- 
tails are clear, but there is not enough con- 
trast. Was the screen too deep? If so, what 
times screen should I use? etc. 


M. H. (Donaghadee). 

You do not give us enough details as to 
stop, plate speed, exposure, etc., but 
{from what you say we imagine that under- 
development is the cause of your trouble. 
A properly coloured 3-times screen ought 
to.meet all such cases as those you 
mention. 


Slow Speeds with Shutter. 
I have a shutter giving speeds }, 1-sth, 
1-25th, 1-soth, 1-1coth, but frequently want 
to give i-1oth sec. Is there any way to do 
this without expense of new shutter? 
A. E. (Richmond). 


Put not your trust too implicitly in the 
marked speeds of shutters, as not seldom 
they are more or less poetic. Supposing 
that 1-5th and r-25th are approximately 
correct, then if you set the indicator mid- 
way you are likely to get something fairly 
near what you want. Or you can for a 
few shillings get a pneumatic time valve 
arrangement which is adaptable to most 
forms of shutter. Messrs. Thornton- 
Pickard and Co. supply such a time valve 
contrivance, which we have used with 
satisfaction. 

Holes in Camera Bellows. 


There are threc small holes in my camera 
bellows, etc. J. J: McG. (N. Shields). 


On the outside of the bellows fix a 
small patch of leather. A bit of an old 
black kid glove and a touch of seccotine 
will meet the case. 

Stain on Print. 
Could you inform me the cause of stain on 
enclosed print? С. E. E. (Beckenham). 

The stain suggests imperfect elimination 
of hypo, possibly due to the prints cling- 
ing together in the washer—or resting on 
the bottom of the vessel. 


Gaslight Prints. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me the best 
style of mounting gaslight prints; also 
method of toning prints green? 
J. M. (Boat of Garten). 


There is no one best way of mounting 
every kind of print. Each should be con- 
sidered on its merits with a view to the 
impression aimed at. But, broadly speak- 
ing, the less conspicuous the mount the 
better it will serve its proper purpose of 
helping the print. A mount that attracts 
attention to itself weakens our interest in 
the print. You can get a variety of toning 
preparations for bromide papers from the 
following firms:—Messrs. Griffin, John- 
son's, Leto, Vanguard, etc. These are 
applicable to the toning of gaslight prints 


also. 
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Coming Events. 

Already, in any company 
of photographers, the talk 
is of holidays. One person 
will ask another where he 
intends to pitch his tent for 
the summer vacation, not 
at all because he wants to 
know, but simply because it gives him the opportunity of saying 
where ле intends to pitch his. The man who has not yet fixed 
up the place of his annual turmoil is regarded by his fellows 
with a condemnatory eye. If he had forgotten his business 
engagements it would ‘have been looked upon as опе of those 
forgivable foibles incidental to human nature. But to have 
made no arrangements for his August holiday by April argues an 
unready mind and a criminal lack of foresight. Just as the 
week-end now starts in the middle of one week and finishes up 
in the middle of the next, so the summer holiday, or the thought 
of it, now sprawls itself out from January to December. This 
is a holiday-making generation, which is a very different thing 
from saying that it is not an energetic one. 


Discovering Hercules. 

No, I should never say that the British holiday-maker is lack- 
ing in energy. So far as the photographer on holiday is con- 
cerned, he is a fair demon. Merely to look at him makes a lazy 
individual like myself want to go to bed again. I have watched 
with amazement the transformation of the rather dainty Mr. 
Smith into a Hercules on such occasions. I have seen a frail 
little lady, too, on a photographic excursion perform feats worthy 
of Boadicea. I have seen her weighed down by a great reflex sus- 
pended round her graceful neck with an ugly black strap, and 
rushing about hither and thither to get this—and this—and just 
this. She asks me in passing what there is in the mechanism of a 
reflex which makes it suddenly become so much heavier at 
exactly four o'clock in the afternoon; and then someone comes 
along and tells her that half a mile further down the lane there 
is a cottage which is a thatched one, and off she sprints, reflex 
and all. Yet I will wager that at home she would never dream 
of carrying more than a handbag weighing half an ounce, along 
the High Street, and the most infinitesimal package has to be 
* sent." 


The Free Pass. 

Some little inquiry has convinced me that quite a number of 
photographers get their summer holidays on the cheap (I had 
almost written “cheek "). Not that they run off without paying 
the bill—oh, dear, no!—but they never have any bill to pay. I 
know of one very able photographer who approached a certain 
railway company and asked for free passes to —— for self and 
wife. The railway company shook their severely official heads, 
and intimated that the only way to get free passes was to pay 
for them. Whereupon the photographer told how he gave a 
lecture about a certain city he had visited, and how two hundred 
and fifty other photographers followed in his pilgrim footsteps 
to that city the very next day. At that the railway company took 
fright. “And did they all come clamouring for free passes?” 
they asked. Then he had to explain that while some photo- 
graphs—his own, for instance—advertised a place, some others 
—well, didn't. In the end he got his free passes. He has a way 
with him. 

The Photographic Weather-glass. 

Perhaps it is our absorption in the big business of holiday- 
making which makes us Britons talk everlastingly about the 
weather. We spend April in wondering whether it is going to 
be fine, and May in asking one another whether the weather will 
hold out till June. And there are some photographers, I believe, 
who are such earnest students of meteorology that they make 
their photographic prints into barometers and hang them up 
about the house. The way to make a photographic weather-glass 
is simple. You harden a bromide print in formaline, and then 
coat it with a gelatinous solution to which some glycerine and 
cobalt chloride have been added. Then, if the picture is, say, a 
lady in a white dress, it will be found that she is wearing a blue 
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costume when it is fine weather, and a pink one when it is wet. 
The device certainly saves one the trouble of glancing out of the 
window to see if it is wet or fine, but I doubt whether our good 
friends, Negretti and Zambra, will be seriously perturbed at this 
form of competition. 


Barometrically Protected. 

It seems to me that the idea of a bromide print which registers 
meteorological changes when it has been suitably treated with 
cobalt might profitably be developed. It ought not to be beyond 
photographic wit to devise a pictorial figure study of Eve (Salonic 
variety) which might appear clad in an ulster, otherwise in- 
visible, when the weather turned cold. Or the faint outline of 
an umbrella held above the head of “madame” in her portrait 
might become increasingly distinct on the first hint of rain. 
The landscapes, of course, could only be improved by rain. It 
remains for the expert in portraiture to see whether the idea 
could be extended until a lounge suit in the portrait of a gentle- 
man as seen by daylight becomes transformed into a swallow- 
tailed rig-out as soon as the lamps are lighted. 


Little Spills. 

On the door of a well-known photographic club I found the 
following notice: “Members are requested to set down their 
wishes as to the brands of tobacco to be supplied to the club. 
Two kinds are required, the one fine, the other course.” We 
prefer fine, of coarse. 

A writer in a Bristol journal, speaking of the washing of plates 
and papers, says that if the water rushes into a vessel and out 
again, when the plates and papers are near the bottom, “it does 
not ensure the complete removal of hydro.” In our experience it 
is always somewhat difficult to remove hydro with the aid ot 
water alone. 


Topsy-Turvy. 
Lines written on hearing of a photographer who has made a 
thousand negatives but has never made a single print. 


I asked him if he saw things so— 
The world turned outside in. 

Was soot to him as white as snow, 
And flour as black as sin? 


Did lights and shades appear reversed? 
Was heaven's dome opaque? 

P'rhaps e'en the best appeared as worst, 
The real appeared as fake? 


It seemed so very strange that he 
Should positives detest, 

Take shadow for transparency, 
The trousers for the vest. 


Replied this strange philosopher, 
* My curtness pray forgive. 

The answer to your questions, sir, 

Is in the negative.” 
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AINTERS some- 
times say the pic- 
ture is found in the 
foreground.  Cer- 
tain it is that for 
the photographer 


the possibilities 
of modification of 
the composition 


are to be found 
much more marked in the foreground 
than in either the middle distance or 
the distance. In the foreground the 
worker can to some extent arrange the 
position of things, either by actually 
moving them, or by moving the camera 
in relation to them. Quite small ob- 
jects close at hand assume an impor- 
tance in the picture which they would 
not have if at a greater distance. The 
relative sizes of a tree in the middle 
distance, and a comparatively small 
bush in the immediate foreground may 
be varied on the ground-glass very con- 
siderably by a movement of only a few 
feet nearer to or farther from the bush. 
The scale of the trees is hardly affected 
by so slight a movement, because the 
tree is some distance off, but the nearer 
object gains rapidly in size of image as 
it is approached. 
The height of the camera from the 
ground has an important bearing on 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT ОЕ 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


the foreground. Small bushes, 
and the ranker growth of the 
meadow, such as cow parsley, 
flowering dock, and so on, may 
be given an importance, pic- 
torially, if the camera is kept 
low, and in some instances we 
have found it satisfactory to work 
with the lens only a couple of 
feet or so from the ground. 

There are, of course, many 
subjects in which the effect is ob- 
tained in the sky, or perhaps in 
some marked and special interest 
in the middle distance, but if we 
look for a moment at print No. 1 
we shall see that we have a not 
unpleasant group of trees, but 
that the sky is blank and the fore- 
ground almost equally so. The 
effect is lacking in suggestion of 
depth and space, and, partly 
owing to late evening lighting, is 
almost a silhouette, without that 
perfection of design or pattern 
which the silhouette demands. 

In print No. 2 the interest is 
rather more concentrated on the 
main group of trees, but we still 
have the very unsatisfactory fore- 
ground. Yet this particular ex- 
posure was made at the suggestion 
of a young photographer whom we 

were helping at 

' the time. The 

evening light in 
the sky, and the 
trees with just 
the faintest 
tinge of colour 
due to the tiny 


buds, certainly 
did look well, 
but its charm 
was scarcely 


capable of inter- 
pretation on the 
dry plate. 

We moved a 
few feet further 
to the right and 
pointed out how 
the inclusion of 
the stream, little 
more than a 
ditch, however, 


double curve is more beautiful. 


FOREGROUND. 


No. 2. 


would improve the composition. Print 
No. 3 shows the foreground cut across 
by this stream, but it also shows that it 
is not sufficient to have something in 
the foreground, but that that something 
must connect itself with the rest of the 
subject. Now, here the line of the 
stream is practically straight, and it 
comes to a stop against the wooden 
plank bridge. It has no trace of con- 
nection with the trees, and really does 
little more than transform the parallelo- 
gram foreground of print No. 2 into a 
triangular foreground. 

Print. No. 4 is a step further, for we 
now have the stream as a winding line 
instead of a straight one. This 1s more 
suggestive, and the character of the 
The 
more distant part of the stream curves 
back again to the right, and so seems 
to intimate its intention of flowing to- 
wards the principal group of trees; or 
we might say it appears to have flowed 
from them towards the spectator. It all 
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No. 3. 


depends which way the ground slopes, 
for pictorially the feeling produced is 
the same, that the stream and the trees 
belong to each other, that in this bit of 
landscape you wouldn't like the trees so 
well if the stream didn't lead the eye 
up to them. 

Still, we felt that our young friend 
might, without sacrificing the trees as 
the main interest, get the stream a little 
more effectively in the foreground, and 
as there happened to be a stump of a 
tree across the stream, on which he 
could stand, he was able to secure print 
Мо. 5, which is certainly better than 


any of the previous prints. Still, partly 
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owing to the dull light апа .. 
the even colour of the 
grass, the foreground is a 
little monotonous, and 
needs brightening up 
somewhat. And the wooden 
footbridge again cuts off 
across the middle of the 
print, forming a very un- 
pleasing line. Yet these 
two difficulties have been 
overcome in quite a simple 
way, and the effect very 
materially improved, as 
may be seen from print 
No. 6, which we may say 
represents the final at- 
tempt of our young friend. 
Something further might, 
of course, be done by add- 
ing a sky, but that is work 
for another day, and we 
must rest content at the 
moment with pointing 
out what was done to pro- 
duce print No. 6 from the 
negative which had yielded 
print No. 5. 

The first thing was, of 
course, to get rid of the 
footbridge, and this was 
scraped out of the negative with one of 
the little pen trimmers of which a box 
of about twenty may be obtained for 
sixpence. These little blades are not 
marketed for this work, and perhaps 
their edges are not so smoothly keen as 
the edge of a scraping lancet, but for 
all that they serve very well, and a few 
light touches on the film will quite ob- 
literate so small a line as this bridge. 
Having removed whatever of the film 
we wanted scraped away, we next coated 
the whole of the film surface with re- 
touching medium, applied thinly with a 
bit of old silk rag. There are many 
retouching mediums, but for such work 
as this any one may be 
used, the great thing to be | 
careful about being that it 
must not be applied too 
thickly, and no part of the 
film left uncovered. The 
medium has the effect of 
making the film just a 
trifle more transparent, 
and so if only portions of 
it are covered the marks 
will show in the print. As 
soon as the medium was 
applied we saw that the 
marks of the scraping 
were more noticeable. The 
shght roughening of the 
film where it had been 
scraped rendered it a little 
more opaque than after 
this slight surface irregu- 
larity had been filled in 
with the retouching 
medium. So that the first 
thing we had to do was to 
touch carefully over the 
scraped out footbridge, 
using a finely pointed H 
or HB pencil. We avoid 
lines in working as far as 
possible, using dots or 
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short touches somewhat like commas. 
Next we held the pencil on its side 
and lightened portions of the fore- 
ground—actually darkening on the 
negative, of course. One or two touches 
of stronger reflection were also added 
to the water. 

It will sometimes happen that such 
work done on the film side will appear 
scratchy on a print. To prevent the 
scratchiness from showing in the print, 
a sheet of quite clean celluloid may be 
placed between the negative and the 
printing paper, and this will, without 
destroying definition, soften the harsher 
touches of the pencil work. 
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NE of the most remarkable things in 


the animal kingdom is the great 
number of different kinds of dogs in 
existence, and their immense variety of 
shape, size, colour, coat, disposition, and 
other properties. Experts in such matters 
tell us that with fossil remains of some of 
the earliest types of primitive man (in 
Eolithic times), the bones of the dog are 
found along with the bones of other 
animals, which show the gnawing marks 
of teeth, pointing towards the dog as 
being the first animal to be domesticated 
by primitive, i.e. prehistoric man. And 
further, travellers tell us that wherever 
man is now found he is accompanied by 
some form of domesticated dog. 

But to curb our wandering thought and 
confine attention to the three photographs 
on this page, which all convey useful 
hints in the direction of dog portraiture. 

In fig. A the first thing that strikes 
one is to ask why workers will persist in 
putting dogs on tables in order to photo- 
graph them. А dog on a table at once 
looks out of place. There is more reason 
to photograph a baby crawling on the 
floor than a dog perched on a table, and 
especially such a conspicuously small and 
“wobbly” table as that in fig. A. The 
liny nature of the background here 
chosen is far from suitable, i.e. as a back- 
ground. For a fairly light or middle-tone 
coloured dog the background to help the 
picture should be decidedly darker (but 


By L. Murphy. 
From the Beginners Competition. 


A.—DIGNITY. 
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Every prints entered 


week two or three 


(Supplement) 5 


in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers 


dealing with the same class 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


not black), and it should be of as simple 
a description as possible. One can often 
make use of the half shade of an open 
door in this way, and the dog sitting on 
the doorstep looks “at home” in two 
senses of the phrase. Technically this 
print is very creditable. One is surprised 


B.—A GOOD SITTER. 


By A. Cosway. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


to see that the dog has been so still for 
the long time of the exposure quoted 
(50 sec.) 

In fig. B we have again the same idea 
of an unnaturally-posed dog, although per- 
haps there is a little more excuse for put- 
ting a dog on a chair than on a table. But 
on the other hand why make the animal 
sit up in such an un-doglike manner? 
There is just as much reason for photo- 
graphing adult sitters on “all fours” on 
the floor as a dog *up-ended " on a chair. 
Moral: strive to avoid striking any such 
discordant notes. 

One of the first impressions this print 
gives is that the scene represents the effect 
of a recent slight fall of snow, as a con- 
siderable part of the picture is strewed 


with a large number of small white 
patches. We are told the exposure was 
1-25th sec. Allowing for the poetry of 


shutter makers, one is led to suspect 
under-exposure followed by over-develop- 
ment, yielding over-dense high lights, 
which, of course, come as patches very 
much like blank-white paper. 

Broadly speaking, one may say that in 
portraiture of all kinds—including that of 
dogs and flowers among other things—it 
is better to err on the side of softness than 


that of hardness of contrast in the nega- 
tive, as it is easier and more certain to 
intensify than reduce a negative. What is 
said about backgrounds in connection with 
fig. A will of course apply here. The 
background of fig. B is quite unsuitable 
in every way, with the result of “spotti- 
ness" as here shown. 

Coming now to fig. C, we at once see 
the great advantage of an unobtrusive, 
simple, aud quiet background. Note that 
while it is fairly dark, yet it is not so dark 
that it forces its darkness on our attention. 
Again, while it varies a /:///е here and 
there in tone or darkness, yet this varia- 
tion 15 very slight, and not noticed unless 
we deliberately turn our attention to it. 
Here, then, we have a good lesson in the 
direction ot what is required in a beck- 
ground—1.e., it should not be noticeable 
in itself ; it should not be extreme in light- 
ness or darkness; it should not be per- 
fectly flat and uniform in tone, nor, on 
the contrary, should it be very spotty, 
patchy, and broken up. The head and 
shoulders have been well proportioned to 
the picture space. The side lighting 
gives variety of light, shade, and shadow. 
The shadows are transparent and lumi- 
nous in suggestion, and the high lights of 
the head are not flat, but indicate a little 
suitable gradation. Taken altogether it is 
a decidedly creditable piece of work, and 
one can well believe that among * Turk’s " 
friends it is accounted a good and charac- 
teristic likeness. 


C.—TURK. 


Awarded a Prize in the Begrnne»s Competition. 


By R. Adamson Bray. 
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THE LITTLE PRISONER. 


By 
E. F. H. CROUCH. 


The original, 

a toned bromide print (10X8), was 
awarded a Prize 

tn the 

Weekly Competition. 
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Bv Mns. R. A. MARILLIER. 
From a platinum print (5 х 6). 
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ІМ OLD EXETER. By Е, J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
The original, a bromoil print (15x 129), was exhibited at the Scottish Salcn. 
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The architectural photography of Mr. Frederick H. 
Evans is too well known to our readers to need further 


comment in general. 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT [p particular, how- 


“THE A. P." LITTLE GALLERY. ever, the exhibition 


| of this worker's pic- 
tures of Durham Cathedral and St. Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield, which opened at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, on May 1, contains some striking 
examples of clever photography that should be seen by 
everybody interested in clean, straight work. The 
Durham series shows just how this fine cathedral— 
much photographed though it is—yields up a new set of 
impressions to Mr. Evans. The St. Bartholomew's 
series must also surely indicate that in our midst there 
are beautiful old structures that only need looking for 
to provide pictorial material galore. А further note on 
these pictures will appear in next week's “А. P." In 
the meantime, readers should hasten to see the exhibi- 
tion, which remains open until May 31. Admission 
is free on presentation of visiting card. 


ее ё 


The town photographer must often have had occasion 
to lament the fact that shops are so hopeless from the 
pictorial standpoint. Their archi- 
tecture usually conveys no message, 
and their scheme of display is desti- 
tute of romance. Yet buildings dedi- 
cated to worship or to amusement manage to impress 
the emiotional and imaginative faculties. Why should 
not the halls of commerce do likewise, unless it is that 
there is no prototype of the modern shop in the building 
art of the past? The treatment of shops architecturally 
and decoratively, which was the subject of a paper read 
before the Society of Arts the other evening by Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, is a thing largely of the future, 
although, as Mr. Lanchester’s photographs proved, there 


THE UNPICTORIAL 
SHOP. 


аге some recent erections in the Oxford Street neigh- ` 


bourhood, and more particularly one in Bond Street, 
which might worthily be made a subject for any artist. 
One is glad to note that the projecting window-blind— 
artistically a hopeless thing—is being gradually replaced 
by a short ornamental hood filled with prismatic glass. 
Those who care for urban beauty will rejoice at the 
substitution. 
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SA TOPICS OF THE WEEK |^ 
>) QEDITORIAL COMMENT ( 


As no doubt a great number of readers of THE A. P. 
will be visiting the International Exhibition at Ghent 
during the holiday season this 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE year, the article on p. 437 of this 
GHENT EXHIBITION. issue should prove of consider- 
able interest. As will have been 
gathered from the accounts in the daily press, the open- 
ing of the exhibition by the King and Queen 
of the Belgians was a brilliant function, that augurs 
well for the success of the show, which remains open 
until November. In the section of the exhibition de- 
voted to the Fine Arts, we are glad to note that photo- 
graphy is given a place. Great Britain is represented 
principally by the specially invited collective exhibit by 
members of the London Salon, and every exhibitor 
receives a commemorative plaquette from a beautiful 
design specially prepared by the sculptor, L. Desmeth. 
e 8B Q 
With the object of increasing the activities and use- 
fulness of the Society of Colour Photographers to those 
persons interested in colour work, an 
A COLOUR PHOTO- instructional outing has been 
GRAPHY OUTING. arranged for Saturday, May 17. 
The place selected is that portion of 
the Darenth Valley between Eynsford and Otford—a 
district affording splendid scope in the form of quaint 
villages, old-world farms, ancient and picturesquely 
situated churches, and richly wooded landscapes. It is 
hoped that, among other recognised experts, Mr. H. 


Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., and a representative from 


each of the firms supplying or manufacturing colour- 
screen plates, will be in attendance to afford guidance 
to the inexperienced. The party will consist of two 
divisions, the first division to leave Victoria (S.E. and 
C. Railway) by the 9 a.m. train; due at Eynsford at 
9.52 a.m., whence a ramble to Otford will be made. 
Train from Otford at 2.26 p.m. to Sevenoaks (Tub's 
Hill); due at 2.34 p.m. Return fare (Ramble Ticket No. 
6, reversed) 2s. 6d. The second division is to leave 
Charing Cross 1.28 p.m., Cannon Street I.35 p.m.; due 
Sevenoaks (Tub's Hill) at 2.28 p.m., where it will be 
joined by the first division. Return fare, 35. ба. Тһе 
party thereafter will spend the time іп the famous 
Knowle Park, or neighbourhood. Return train from 
Sevenoaks (Tub’s Hill) at 7.46 p.m.; due Cannon Street 
8.46 p.m., Charing Cross 9 p.m. A cordial invitation 


е 
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to attend this outing is extended to all colour workers, 
whether members or non-members of the society. 
The recently elected hon. secretary, Mr. Arthur E. 
Morton, of 97, Chesterfield Gardens, Harringay, N., 
has charge of the arrangements, and will meet the divi- 
sions at Victoria and Sevenoaks respectively. For pur- 
pose of identification, Mr. Morton intends wearing a 
rosette composed of ribbons of the three primary 
colours—red, green, and blue. 
oS © g 
The effectiveness of scenes on the cinematograph 
taken against the light is well demonstrated in “Quo 
Vadis?" the wonderful film 
CINEMATOGRAPH "AGAINST which has provided a new 
THE LIGHT" SUBJECTS. sensation for а  surfeited 


London during the last few 
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the Court of Nero. The cinematograph stage 
manager, whether purposely or not, has certainly con- 
trived to give a deeper appeal to the work by this very 
simple pictorial expedient, and we have the Christians 
at worship portrayed in a manner which offends neither 
historical truth nor the feeling of reverence. The idea is 
suggested simply by a trick of lighting, whereby, while 
the sensualist and tyrant is spending his brief and garish 
day, the indistinct figures, hurrying to evening worship, 
or taking refuge in the catacombs, or huddled up in 
prison, are full of the meaning of a greater dawn. In 
this respect "Quo Vadis?” is fully entitled to be de- 
scribed as a religious film, not on account of its subject 
—for the subject does not necessarily make a film 
religious—but on account of its treatment. The 
gallery at the Albert Hall applauded mightily the great 


scenes in the arena, and the really remarkable stage 
effects at the burning of Rome provoked it to enthu- 
siasm. But there was one scene, which showed Peter 
preaching to the faithful, the sun making a natural 
aureole around all their heads, which was worthy of a 


days, and of which we reproduced a striking picture 
some time ago. There is necessarily a great sacrifice of 
detail involved in such treatment; but when, as in 
several incidents in “Quo Vadis?” the subject re- 
quires this kind of suppression, the result is most 


happy. Somehow it seemed fitting that one should master. And it drew from the gallery a solitary expres- 
not see the gatherings of the early Christians sion of appreciation. So at least one pictorialist was 
in the same blaze of illumination as the orgies of present. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For Е/56 give half. From 8 о 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From б to 8 a.m. ог 4to 6 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


Extra Rapid Ultra Rapid 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. Plate. Plate 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. | 1/30 вес. 1/45 sec. 1/90 sec. 1/120 вес. 1/150 вес. 
Open landscapes with во. very heavy | 

shadows in foreground. ipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. | 1/18 ,» | 1/30 „э 1/БО 99 1/70 э 1/90 » 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much | | 

foliage, opez river scenery, figure studies ' | 

in the open, "put Е: wet street 1/10 1/15 1/30 " 1/40 1/50 

scenes, etc. 24 ” ” ” T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 1/8 ” 1/12 ? 1/25 , 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion y 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/4 э | 1/6 Т 1/10 ,, 1/15 T 1/20 , 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not | 

too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 1 T | 2/3 99 1/3 » 1/4 9; 1/5 5 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- , 

roundings, big "window, and white | 

rtellectOr.- 2 ы ыы di.e . | a secs. | 8 весв. 1} secs. | 1 A 3/4 


Аз a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and filins on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application, 


Ultra Rapid Plates 


BARNET, Red белі. 
Super Speed. 
CADETT, Royal S andard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
EpwARDS' Comet. 
п.ғоко, Monarch 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome S.S 
LETO, U tra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
БЕ Violet Label. 
MARION, ы 


» 
» 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and E x. Special 


ә  Panchromatic 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
Warwick, Warpress. 
W ELLINGTON, ‘Kea Speedy. 
Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 
Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
is Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
i Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 
ILFORD Rapid Chromatic 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 
LETO, Phoenix. 
Lumiere, Blue Label 


CADETT, 


Marion, Instantaneous. 


50. 
Felixi. 
Ortho B 
PAGET, XXXXX. 


у Hc Rapid. 


RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

ViDEx, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


MAWSON, 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film 
CADETT ‘Royal Standard Rapid 
"Proíessional. 
CLERON, Roli Film. 
з Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Ашо-5сгееп Inst. Iso 
s. Matte-Ground 

ENstcGN, Film. 

П.ғокр, Versatile Rapid, 


Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
is Sovereign. 
N.F. 


Kopax, N.C. Film. 
әз Premo Film Pack 
LuMIERE, рг, А, В, апд С. 


Mawson, Electric. 

Расет, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajan, Iso. Roli Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
м Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 
Medium Ortho 
ILFORD Chromatic 
Empress. 
Макон, Portrait. 
Landscape 
PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, ranan 
Iso. Ordinary. 

EDWARDS Medium 
ILroRD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
асат Хх. 

AJAR, Ordin 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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E have often won- 
dered how or 

why it is that a 

| larger number of photo- 

graphers have not taken to architectural photography 

generally, or specialised along some of its many attrac- 

tive lines, of which there are still quite a considerable 
number at present very sparsely, if at all, occupied. | 

In case this should “catch the eye” of anyone in 
search of some unhackneyed line of work, or who may 
already have had some promptings towards architectural 
photography, it may serve a useful purpose to run over 
—TQquite briefly and only very suggestively, of course— 
some of the several lines along which an intelligent 
explorer with lens and camera is sure to find interesting 
work. 

(1) Suppose the reader is one who finds genuine 
pleasure in contemplating pictorial work generally, and 
yet is conscious that he is not gifted with the genius 
of selecting and arranging landscape subjects, portraits, 
orfigures. Then let him consider architecture as a pro- 
mising field. The designer of the building, in a sense, 
has already arranged the subject so that it may present 
pleasing .composition from many points of view. Іп 
fact, one may say that in and about many buildings 
there are, so to speak, ready-made pictures just waiting 
for the camera. This may not be a very exalted way 
of regarding matters; still, if it provides legitimate en- 
joyment or intelligent occupation to some camera folk, 
why should they not take their pleasures in that way? 

(2) Again, there are in our ranks no inconsiderable 
number of highly intelligent workers who find no plea- 
sure in pictorial presentations, as there aie шапу who 
have no love of music, poetry, the drama, etc. For these 
architecture offers a wide range of subject-matter, which 
may be profitably approached in a variety of ways. 

For instance, one worker may set to work to make 
a set of views of a building inside and out, in such a 
complete and systematic way that, should fire or other 
calamity destroy that building, a capable architect would 
by the aid of these records be able to restore the building 
in a true and faithful manner. There must be in this 
country a large number of buildings of great architec- 
tural and archeological interest, of which no such com- 
plete graphic record exists. 

These things often are not thought about till it is too 
late to take effective action. True, the various photo- 
graphic record and survey bodies have already done a 
great deal of valuable and highly praiseworthy work; 
but still there is a great deal yet to be done in many 
directions. 

(3) Another man may be something of a systematic 
student in some special branch of archeology as well 
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as a photographer. In this case doubtless he چ‎ 

will have already used his camera to collect ЕС 
records of examples connected with his - 

speciality. Some time ago we saw at the 

Camera Club a really splendid collection of photo- 
graphs of tympana of Norman church doors in this 
country, which showed one what a surprising wealth 
of material we have in our midst, though intimately 
known collectively to but a very few individuals. 

But among photographers there are many who have 
not yet selected any special line of work. Let them 
make a choice, and start by reading up the subject and 
hunting about for examples, when a new sense will 
gradually be evolved, with a corresponding widening 
of outlook. Quite new and unsuspected pleasure comes 
to the specialist and collector. 


Specialise Subjects. 

Old fonts offer a wide subject, if studied and photo- 
graphed systematically. Old stained-glass windows also 
would be an interesting line of work, now that we have 
various colour processes at our disposal. Old coloured 
windows are by no means confined to churches. In both 
Oxford and Cambridge the college halls, libraries, and 
chapels contain many interesting examples. Many manor 
houses contain examples. Church towers, again, pre- 
sent an immense variety of features of interest. Altar 
and other tombs, misereres, brasses, deed and vestment 
chests, organs, bench ends, and many other church con- 
tents and architectural details will occur to all. 

Leaving ecclesiastical buildings aside, we have many 
castles and domestic medieval buildings inviting atten- 
tion from several mental points of view. But, perhaps 
still more interesting, there are yet waiting for attention 
the homes of the people, viz., the cottages of the vil- 
lages. We cannot move about this country with open 
eyes without noting the immense variety of cottage 
architecture, as we pass from county to county or 
district to district. The cottages vary in the doorways, 
windows, material of walls and roof, pitch of roof, 
chimneys, general design—in short, in an almost be- 
wildering number of ways. Indeed, one could quite 
imagine that a balloonist, having lost his bearings, 
would be able to locate himself on coming to earth in 
almost any old-fashioned English village if he had a 
fairly full knowledge of cottage architecture. 

This type of work brooks no long delay, for what 
with recent legislation, county councils, to say nothing 
of the modern builder, these old, genuinely typical build- 
ings are rapidly disappearing. (This reminds us of 
a profoundly interesting Camera Club lecture by 
a worker who had made a most remarkable collection 
of photographs of old iron fire-back plates.) 
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(4) There is another point in connection with architec- 
tural photography. Неге we are dealing with a fixed 
object. If the hour, or the state of weather, lighting, 
etc., is not to our choice, we can try again to-morrow 
with a different lighting, etc. Ехровиге--оп which so 
much depends—is only a matter of patience. — Rapid 
plates are a convenience, both from a time-saving and 
quality point of view. As buildings are often sombre 
in colour, ortho. plates and colour screens are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. But it ought to be the other 
way about. A rapid ortho. plate, and even'a two-times 
screen, will nearly always give a marked advance over 
the ordinary plate. Backed plates should be used in- 
variably. In nearly every case—but not quite always— 
the longer the focal length of the lens the better. The 
three great temptations are (1) to use too wide an angle 
of subject, (2) to under-expose, (3) to over-develop. 

(5) One other point deserves mention. For those who 
are not physically very strong, or who have discovered 
that they are "not growing any younger," certain 
branches of this work afford attractions for the camera- 
ist, those which exact no great physical strain; for 
example, in interior work, where the exposures are long 
enough to afford some time for resting, and the distances 
to be covered are not likely to fatigue even the invalid. 
Further, there is the advantage that interior work, at 
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any rate, can go on all the year round, and, with light 
buildings, a rainy day does not seriously affect 
exposures. Should the building have a dark roof and 
fairly large windows, we shall get the best roof effect 
when the ground is covered with snow, and so serves as 
a reflector, throwing light upwards into the building 
through the windows. 

(6) Two words of advice may be useful to anyone 
specialising in architecture—or, for that matter, in any 
subject :— 

First, start a carefully kept exposure record of every 
exposure, and number every negative when dry with 
waterpoof ink. For it is surprising to find how easy it 
is after a while to get mentally mixed between two 
similar things—e.g., Is this font in Great or Little 
Puddleton church? 

Second, read up the subject and all round it. The 
more one knows about any subject, the more interesting 
it becomes. One is frequently coming across items of 
interest in newspapers, magazines, etc., which have a 
bearing or throw side-lights on one's speciality. There- 
fore start a scrap-book for cuttings and odd notes. As 
soon as our friends learn that we are especially in- 
terested in this or that matter, they often can tell us of 
existing specimens or examples, not far away, that we 
have never heard anvthing about. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN FORGERY. Mr. A. E. BAWTBEE'S Lecture at the Royal Photographic Society. 


N many respects photography has assisted in the detection of 

crime, but in one, namely, bank-note forgery, it has certainly 
not been on the side of the angels. The bank-note forger is 
usually a skilful photographer whose technical abilities would 
secure him success in more legitimate modes of making a living. 
He is in the habit of attending advanced photographic lectures, 
and no student in a photographic instruction class is more dili- 
gent than he. Indeed, so high were his attainments rated by 
Mr. A. E. Bawtree in his recent lecture before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, that one began to feel that the possession of 
technical skill was, upon the whole, a suspicious thing. 

Mr. Bawtree's bank-note display at the R. P. S. Exhibition 
last year, if it did not exactly shake Lombard Street to its 
foundations, at least drew attention to the extraordinary way in 
which photography played into the hands of the forger. In his 
recent lecture Mr. Bawtree elaborated this, and described the 
methods of protection which have had to be adopted in view of 
the increased skill of the forger in the way of photographic 
manipulation. At the same time, the amount of success which 
photographic methods have yielded in the hands of the forger 
has been due rather to the astounding lack of knowledge pos- 
sessed by the bank-note printer than to any difficulty in render- 
ing documents fairly unphotographable. 

The earliest bank-notes were printed from wood blocks, but 
somewhere about the time that photography came into being, the 
intaglio plate was adopted, chiefly because of the almost insuper- 
able difficulties it offered to photographic reproduction. The 
present year, according to Mr. Bawtree, has witnessed the final 
doom of the intaglio-printed note, owing to a new process by 
which such notes can be too readily reproduced. It would not 
be expedient to give full details, but instead of taking a negative 
of the original by means of a lens, and printing a positive, the 
whole of the ink of the original is transferred bodily from its 
paper support on to a glass plate, and the image intensified by 
treatment with the ferricyanide of lead method. This gives a 
printing transparency incomparably superior to the most pertect 
one obtainable by purely photographic means. From this 
transparency an intaglio plate is printed by a method which 
preserves the finest printing lines, while bringing the heavy ones 
up to their full strength. Thus mechanically the exact tone 
values of the original can be reproduced, with no more skill 
than that of which the average lad is capable, and with 
appliances costing only a few shillings, and procurable from any 
photographic dealer without causing suspicion. Intaglio plate 
printing matter, therefore, can be reproduced in absolute fac- 
simile, and no colour, not even light blue, the very worst from 
the photographic standpoint. affords protection. 

From the earliest days of photography the forger turned it to 


account for the production of counterfeit notes. That was why 
the bank-note designers gave the note a yellow or orange tint, the 
yellow printing photographically as black, and interfering with 
photographic reproduction. But with the coming of the 
isochromatic plate the day of the usefulness of this device is 
past, and as careful a reproduction can be secured as though no 
protective colour were there at all. Even the careful selection 
of colours for the printing of two workings, one upon another, 
affords little protection. It must not be thought, however, that 
the reproduction of the note by direct photography is often pos- 
sible, and the forger depends upon special methods of engraving 
and certain tricks of his trade. All security in three-colour 
mechanical printing, however, has vanished, and certain photo- 
graphic engraving machines, on the principle of the kaleidoscope, 
which have been put forward, represent no improvement on 
machine engraving. Mr. Bawtree even instanced a case in which 
a bank-note forged by the carbon process of the amateur photo- 
grapher, passed the cashier of a bank. 

All this is alarming, but Mr. Bawtree is doing good service in 
setting it forth in the interests of the banker and the public. 
And, when all is said and done, the forger’s is a dying industry. 
He is being outwitted. Mr. Bawtree enunciated certain rules to 
govern bank-note printing. He stated that the work must be 
mainly of geometrical structure in order to avoid the continuous 
toned photographic reproduction. It must contain little or no 
repetition of sections, in order to defeat the photo-litho paste-up 
process. The colours must be chosen scientifically in order 
to prevent direct photo-mechanical composition. Finally he 
showed some examples of a new system of engraving and security 
printing which fulfils these and other conditions, a plastic system 
of engraving which, he said, was unfettered by the traditions of 
the past, was steadily supplanting all other methods, gave scope 
to every variety of artistic composition, and made new designs 
so easily obtainable that there was no temptation to resort to the 
practice of using the same one repeatedly. But its crowning 
feature was a hidden ruled design, which was rendered visible 
by a small glass screen in the banker’s possession, and without 
this screen the forger is indeed in a hopeless predicament, for he 
has no means of knowing to what particular ruling of the lines 
the screen is set. 

The testing of notes at the bank could be done, said Mr. 
Bawtree, with the same dexterity as coins were tested at the 
Mint. So far this particular patented system of engraving has 
been the work of one man, who claims no special skill as 
mathematician or artist, but when the system can be divided 
up among artists, mathematicians, and engravers of the highest 
training, the forger may consider himself more than ever a back 
number. Lombard Street ought to be grateful to Mr. Bawtree. 
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ANY of us will have collected birds' eggs at one time 
or another, and even now those of us who are growing 
old can scarcely resist the temptation to look inside 

each bird's nest we see, even though it be only to look, 
admire, and pass on. But as time lapses these memories 
become fainter, until we forget where it was we last saw 
such and such a nest, and this is where the use of the camera 
as a means of making permanent records of these treasures 
found on our rambles comes to the front. 

To my mind no branch of nature study is so interesting 
as that devoted to ornithology, but when combined with 
photography it is really fascinating. At the same time the 
photographing of birds’ nests is by no means as easy as it 
might at first sight appear, for it is fraught with pitfalls for 
the unwary novice, and even the experienced worker meets 
with failures ; but then, on the other hand, there are no great 
difficulties to deter anyone who is possessed of a certain 
amount of patience. 

Further on I will try to give a few hints which may be of 
use in a material way to those who intend to take up this 
branch of work during the coming season for the first time, 
for amongst the numerous readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
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The Nature Photographer at Work. 


there must be many amateur photographers who have up 
to now hesitated to launch out into nature photography solely 
on account of its alleged difficulties. I am not going to 
deny that there are difficulties; as I have just stated, the 
work is fraught with pitfalls for the unwary, but at the same 
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` There is not much 
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time there is absolutely no reason why any amateur should 
not become a successful student, and I would therefore urge 
all who have a stand camera and a real love for nature to 


Nest of Turtledove. 


go in for nature photography with no thought of failure. 
In these notes I propose to deal only with nests and eggs, for 
it is usual to become proficient in the art of photographing 
these before attempting to take their owners. 

The choice of a camera must of necessity be touched upon, 
but so long as it is not of the fixed-focus variety the size or 
cost depends entirely on the length the operator is prepared 
to go. Personally, I prefer a camera of half-plate dimensions, 
as then the resulting 
picture brings out on 
a much larger scale 
than the quarter- 
plate such items as 
the markings on the 
eggs, the vegetation, 
etc. ; but, of course, 
excellent results may 
be obtained by the 
use of a quarter- 
plate. 

І may mention 
here that the plates 
used should be of the 
"speecral rapid" 
kind, so as to allow 
a rapid exposure be- 
ing given, as indeed 
at times this is all 
one can allow. 


to choose between 
the brands of any 


Nest of Swallow. 
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of the well-known makes, but having selected one particular 
brand keep to that one. 

The question arises as to how large the nest and eggs 
shall be made to appear in the photograph. Sometimes one 
sees pictures where the eggs and nest occupy the whole of 
the plate, and where even part of the nest is cut out. These 
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Nest of Water-rail. 
are all right for showing up the markings of the eggs, but 
for all other purposes they are useless. It should invariably 
be the worker’s aim to show the situation in which the nest 
is found, or at all events something of it, if at all possible. 
For instance, 1f you are photographing a moorhen’s nest in 
a clump of sedge, let it be seen at once from the photograph 
that the nest was built in such a position. Another point 
with such pictures is that they invariably look well when 
converted into lantern slides and thrown upon the screen, 
whereas a simple picture of nest and eggs enlarged many 
hundreds of times rarely appeals to anyone. 

In the case of nests of such birds as hedge-sparrows, song- 
thrushes, blackbirds, etc., which build in hedges, it is often 
necessary to move some of the surrounding vegetation, in 
order to get a clear view of nest and eggs. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that branches and twigs should never be cut off, but 
simply tied back, and released after the picture has been 
secured. It will be seen that a supply of twine will come 
in very handy. Another point to guard against is the 
tilting of the nest in order to expose the whole of 
the contents. Never do this, for unless the nest be built 
on the ground, it is better to show only two or at most three 
of the eggs. By tilting the nest it not only renders the eggs 
liable to fall out, but also spoils the beautiful symmetrical 
outline, and consequently the photograph would not be true 
to nature. And it should invariably be the worker’s aim to 
show things exactly as they are in nature. In order to photo- 
graph the homes of such birds as crows, hawks, missel- 
thrushes, etc., it is generally necessary to essay a climb, and 
in such instances after reaching a branch well above that 
on which the nest is placed, if possible strap the camera 
firmly to it, focus, and expose. Before doing the last named, 
however, one should give an eye to the wind, as if it is 
moving the branches, be it never so slightly, a blurred and 
spoiled picture will result, unless a very quick exposure be 
given, and this will frequently necessitate the use of the 
open stop. As a rule, if the light or other conditions will 
allow, I invariably stop down to F/32 or F/48 when taking 
birds' nests, in order to get all detail possible in the surround- 
ings, for to my mind nothing looks worse than a photograph 
of a nest with half of the background out of focus. 

Nests such as those of the yellow hammer, skylark, or 
meadow pipit, usually present little or no difficulty, as they 
are generally placed in easily accessible situations, from a 
photographic point of view; but in the case of partridges, 
landrails, or pheasants, which often nest low down in the 
hedgerow tangle, or under the shelter of a friendly bramble, 
it is necessary to carefully calculate the exposure, as the eggs 
are usually very much in the shade, and if the surrounding 
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vegetation be greatly disturbed it will very probably lead 
to the desertion of the nest ; therefore expose for the shadows. 

Nests, if such they can be termed, of the plovers, snipe, red- 
shanks, and the like are usually by no means easily dis- 
covered, but having found them they do not bother one 
much, only it should be borne in mind that one does not 
require or desire a result showing the eggs lying on the 
sheer side of a precipice, and only prevented from falling 
by some miraculous happening not apparent in the photo- 
graph. This is the kind of result one sometimes sees where 
little or no discretion has been used in the setting up of the 
photograph. Never point the lens directly down on the eggs 
from a great height in cases of this kind, but instead lower 
the tripod to within two or two and a half feet from the 
ground, and the result obtained will be quite natural. 

Sometimes the sunlight would spoil what would otherwise 
be a good result, if allowed to fall on the nest and contents 
whilst the exposure was being made, and a very patchy nega- 
tive would be the result. This can usually be guarded 
against by careful manipulation of the focussing cloth, fixing 
it to the outer branches, etc., in such a way as to keep all 
sunlight off the nest during the exposure. 

Where to find the nests, I have not touched upon, as it is 
beyond the scope of a short article of this description, and, 
further, there are plenty of good books on the subject. Then, 
again, I have not mentioned the immense superiority of a 
photographic collection over one of actual specimens. One 
can learn more from the former in a few moments than could 
be deduced from the latter, which at the best are but poor 
faded shells, in a lifetime. We see at a glance the different 
methods of nest building, the different materials used or 
situations selected, the number of eggs in a clutch, and, if 
more than one nest of each species be shown, the variation 
in the markings of the eggs. Neither have I mentioned the 
deep joy of the photographic worker on finding some rarity. 
I well remember how proud I was some years ago to be able 
to record and show the photograph of a water rail's nest, 
the first discovered in my native county. The satisfaction is 
far greater than that experienced when an actual specimen 
falls to one's gun, for in the pursuit of our hobby we rob 
no one, and invariably leave the nest and its surroundings 
exactly as we find it. If only this method of collecting had 
been practised years ago, instead of the needlessly wasteful 
gathering of eggs which characterised many of our so-called 


Nest of Lapwing. 


naturalists, we should not have to mourn the loss of many 
birds which formerly bred in these islands. 

In conclusion, let me advise the worker to always avoid 
hurry and rush, or anything appertaining to it when out 
photographing nests. Go about the work quietly, for in nine 
cases out of ten the birds are not very far away and pre 
probably watching your every movement, so, if pos- 
sible, complete the whole operation within ten minutes. As 
a matter of fact, I invariably set the camera on the tripod, 
and make all ready before approaching closely to the nest. 
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RENOVATING THE OLD CAMERA. 


By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, С.Е. 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


2 THE advent 
of early sum- 
mer generally 
proves an in- 
centive to make the best of things. If we cannot afford to 
buy a new camera of the latest pattern, we can at least make 
the old ones look as good as new with a trifling expenditure. 

Take the ordinary mahogany field camera, for instance. 
It is probably dusty inside and out, and needs to be put in 
order. The first thing to do is to place it on a table in a 
good light, and open it to its full extension. Then open the 
back and well brush the inside of the bellows, using a soft 
brush and paying attention to the corners of the folds. 

The Removal of Dust. 

While any dust that remains inside is settling, prepare a 
mixture of glycerine 3 oz. and water 4 oz. Next dip a sponge 
into the glycerine mixture, and squeeze it as dry as possible ; 
then go over every inch of the inside of the camera with it, 
rinsing the sponge occasionally, and again treating it with 
the glycerine mixture, being sure to thoroughly squeeze out 
all excess of moisture each time. That will trap all that re- 
mained of the inside dust. Next, go over the outside of the 
bellows in the same way, also removing as much dirt as 
possible from the woodwork. 

That being done, cap the lens, and remove the focussing 
screen; then, covering your head with a focussing cloth, 
examine the interior carefully to detect any possible pinholes. 
While doing this, it is a исе. plan to move the camera about, 
so that the main light may strike every part in turn. If you 
find a pinhole, it should be touched over with a tiny spot of 
fish glue to which a trace of glycerine (about one drop of gly- 
cerine to ten drops of any good liquid fish glue) has been 
added, with sufficient lampblack to render it quite black. 
If a small penknife is used to mix and apply this filling, it 
can easily be forced right into the hole instead of remaining 
merely on the surface. А piece of moistened cotton cloth 
stretched over a finger-tip will remove all superfluous glue 
and prevent any shiny surface. 


Woodwork and Bellows. 

Next have a look at the polished woodwork. This can 
be vastly improved by using a little good furniture cream, 
or an excellent reviver for this purpose can be made thus: 
Olive oil 2 drams, oil of amber 2 drams, oil of turpentine 
2 drams, oil of lavender 10 drops. Mix together, and apply 
with a soft cotton pad. This will remove the dirt, and does 
not need a lot of “elbow grease”; in fact, after applying it 
thinly to the work it needs no more than gently wiping off 
again, and it gives a most excellent polish. 

Next examine the lens tube, and especially that part that 
extends into the camcra. If at all shiny, or if the black is 
chipped or scratched, it should have a very thin coating of a 
good dead-black varnish applied with a camel-hair brush. It 
will be far the best plan to buy this ready prepared, as it is 
difficult to exactly hit the right proportion of pigment and 
vehicle to give the best result. If one prefers to be independent 
in this respect, a good dead black can be made by adding 
drop black to japanner’s gold size until it dries quite dead 
and yet is not easily rubbed off. 

The bellows will need a little attention on the outside, or 
they will look shabby beside the renovated woodwork. If 
black leather, especially if rubbed at all, they should have a 
good reviver rubbed in, and be polished lightly with an old 


cotton cloth. If they look nothing worse than dusty, 
a little of the same renovator as used for the wood may 
be used with good effect; but if they are at ail worn it 
will be well to use a black preparation (such as “ Bertha 
Reviver ") for the purpose. 

The case, of course, will also need a wipe over, and, if 
leather, dressed over with either the reviver or the same mix- 
ture as advised for the woodwork. 


The Hand Camera. 

And what about the hand camera? That can be made 
quite presentable, no matter how shabby it is—and hand 
cameras have a knack of getting shabby during an eventful 
career. Let us first take the popular box form: this should 
be well dusted, and then wiped inside with the glycerine mix- 
ture (always remembering to use the sponge almost dry), 
finishing off with a soft dry cloth that must be an old one and 
quite free from fluff. 

Then go over the inside with a soft bristle brush lightly 
charged with a thoroughly good dead black, such as nigro- 
gene. It is hardly safe to depend upon a home-made pre- 
paration in this case, as so much depends upon absolute 
blackness and deadness and freedom from dust. 

The paint (or “ varnish ”) should be applied very thinly and 
well worked in with the brush and allowed to dry with the 
back of the camera left open to permit the fumes of the 
vehicle (i.e., the “varnish” part) to escape. 

The outside can be attended to while the inside is drying, 
this, if it is black leather or imitation leather, as it generally 
is, should be well rubbed with a good black leather reviver. 
If extra shabby, it can be renovated almost beyond belief 
by the use of * Bertha Extra Black," which should be applied 
on a tuft of cotton wool to enable it to reach the depressions 
of the grain, a final coat being well rubbed on with the same 
piece of wool covered with a piece of old handkerchief until 
the desired “finish” is obtained. If, perchance, you want 
to dispose of the old hand camera, and go in for one of later 
pattern, you will find it pays well to make it look presentable 
in this way before offering it for sale. 

The edge of the lens mount inside the camera should not 
be overlooked ; this is important, as so many negatives are 
ruined by fog caused by reflected light coming from just such 
an unsuspected source. | 

After the inside and outside have had due attention, do 
not forget to apply a little of the Extra Black to the metal 
frames which sometimes surround the glass screen of the 
finders; in this case it should be painted on with a camel 
pencil. The recessed edges of the lens and finder lenses 
should have attention with a little dead black, as used for 
the inside of the lens mount ; the camera will then be finished, 
and as good as new. 

The more modern hand and stand folding type of camera 
presents no difficulties beyond those I have already mentioned. 

The tripod should, of course, be cleaned—if wood, apply a 
little of the renovator. Metal ones should have the bright 
parts done with a good metal polish, but it is better to avoid 
too much rubbing, unless the lacquer has already been 
scratched. 

If so, it is advisible to remove it by rubbing with methy- 
lated spirit ; then repolish the metal and apply a cold lacquer, 
such as can be made by dissolving a little celluloid in amyl 
acetate to the desired consistency—about three or four grains 
to the ounce. 
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MR. CAVENDISH MORTON’S SHOW 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


К. CAVENDISH MORTON is one of those photographers 

who have ideas of their own, and many visitors will, no 
doubt, be interested to see them exemplified in his present show 
at the Camera Club. No one will miss the note of originality—it 
rather tends to monopolise attention. But on growing accus- 
tomed to it, and seeking its purport, one recognises underlying 
qualities of considerable interest and merit, in addition to cer- 
tain characteristic defects that at least help to give individuality 
to the work. 

The impulse to be striking and surprising is not without its 
drawbacks. It causes neglect of natural light, of such matters as 
"values," which, after all, are only a means of keeping close to 
nature, and of accepted principles that aid in the artistic pre- 
sentation of a subject. Yet, in an unconventional way, Mr. 
Morton arrives at a degree of animation sufficient to prevent the 
show from ever becoming dull. On remembering the uninspired 
character of the bulk of work shown, say, at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's exhibition last year, one is inclined to forgive 
a great deal for the sake of a vivacious flash. 

Mr. Morton freely avails himself of the familiar device of con- 
trasting his lights with intense blackness, and it must be admitted 
that there is not much originality in this, unless it be in the 
lavishness of the use of black. However telling it may be in the 
"Portrait? (No. 46) to show a female head with a white ruff 
against an unmitigated mass of black, this method sacrifices any 
chance of obtaining emphasis by using the darkest shadow as a 
piquant accent, and it also deprives the representation of natural 
atmosphere, thereby detracting from its reality. Perhaps these 
considerations do not appeal to Mr. Morton. His object seems 
rather to be a decorative arrangement of forcible tones in con- 
trasting masses, with the sitter as an incident in the design. In 
some instances the method is quite effective, as in * Mrs. Stamp 
and Daughter," where the dark mass brings into relief the 
pleasant curve which includes the two figures, and is the main 
purpose of the composition. Emphasis is judiciously concen- 
trated on the child, while the mother's face is in half.tone. 
Altogether this is a spirited example of the employment of uncon- 
ventional means in dealing with a double portrait. There are 
four pictures of the handsome “Lady Ottoline Morrell,” one of 
which is notable for the fine profile in shadow against a light 
ground—a welcome change from black as a setting—and another 
is a standing portrait of the lady gracefully posed in a very black 
gown in an indoor scene, where the intensity of blackness has 
more justification than could be claimed for it in the open air. 
Lady Ottoline's pretty daughter, *Julian," is also depicted four 
times, at different ages. In No. 6 the attitude, but not the 
treatment, is reminiscent of Whistler's *Miss Alexander." The 
figure is simple and pleasing, but, as a white patch sharply out- 
lined against darkness, is too definite a personality to convey the 
elusive spirit of childhood. More of this feeling is expressed in 
other representations, though in No. 8 there is a flatness in the 
light tones which might have given place to piquancy if the 
highest light had been deftly placed as an accent. 

One of the best child pictures, and also one of the most 
pleasing in the exhibition, is that of *Patrick and Rosemary 
. Gamble," who are represented with much animation playing with 
а rocking-horse, the life and movement of the children contrast- 
ing with the woodenness of the horse. There are other works 
showing a lightness of touch and a refined perception of tone 
that convey an impression of artistic ability too often over- 
weighted elsewhere by the artificiality that results from seeking 
novelty. 

The “Costume Design” (No. 19) is a delicate decorative 
scheme; in *Romance" a pretty head is very sympathetically 
modelled, and the composition is pleasing, though the general 
darkness of the picture does not accord with the spirit of the 
subject. The figure in “Posture from a Greek Ballet " shows 
commendable regard for “movement” and for the charm of tender 
tones, which are also to be noted in the pretty profile represented 
in “White and Pearl,” where the pearl earring gives a telling 
accent of light. 

The aim at decorative composition gives interest to the group, 
No. 16, where a woman on the ground is the starting point for a 
curved line continued by her two children on the sofa beside her. 
By this time one has learnt not to expect aerial perspective when 
Mr. Morton deals with his subjects in this manner, but what 
seems strange is that he should permit the curve of the com- 
position to be interfered with by the straight line at the bottom 
of the sofa. 
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The colour work does not strike me as entirely successful, the 
predilection for a not very pleasant tone of brown being too 
insistent. It gives an unnatural tint to the complexion and 
hands of “Samuel Coleridge-Taylor,” and of “The Master 
Watkin Williams” (who is otherwise well portrayed), and the 
colour appears in an intensified form in the “Symphony in 
Brown and Mauve.” It would be well for colour workers to 
remember that brown is one of the tints least adaptable to a 
fascinating colour scheme, and that, perhaps, is a reason why 
Nature does not use it in an unmodified state. The picture, 
however, has points of interest, not so much as a “symphony” 
as an illustration of movement in a dancing figure, with weight 
poised on the toe, and the moving limbs treated with an in- 
definiteness that counteracts the idea of permanence of position, 

The little exhibition remains open for a month, and admission 
can be obtained on application to the hon. secretary of the 
Camera Club. 
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Formule for Practical Workers. 


A PYRO-DEVELOPER THAT DOES NOT STAIN. 


HE following formula for a pyro-soda developer was 
originally suggested by Mr. B. J. Edwards. It produces a 
clean, stainless negative of fine printing quality. It can be re- 
garded as a standard developer for practically all makes of 
plates, and can be even used with bromide papers, provided 
development is not too prolonged : 


AS PEO: quuni tecto E eels 1 OZ. 
Metabisulphite of soda ............................... I OZ. 
Boiled Water о DSR 80 oz. 

B.—Sulphite of soda ....................................... 10 OZ 
Carbonate of soda ..................................... 10 OZ. 


ВоПей-зУаЖет“222223555Й ылас ede ы Nerva Cl saa eU 8o oz. 


Use equal parts of A and B at 65 deg. F. Add a few drops of 
potassium bromide (ro per cent. solution) if plates over-exposed 
or if harsher contrasts are wanted. For portrait work and 
instantaneous snapshots dilute the mixed developer with an equal 
bulk of water. The separate solutions keep well. 


eme وجح‎ ÀÀÀÀ | 
REDUCING NEGATIVES WITH COPPER CHLORIDE. 


NE of the best reducers is undoubtedly the copper 
chloride bath. It may be made up in the following way : — 


First prepare a solution of 


Warn ig 7 02. 
Copper sulphate ................................... 24 drachms. 
Sodium chloride (ordinary salt) .............. 24 drachms. 


When dissolved, add 2} to 5 drachms of ammonia until the solu- 
tion clears. 

Next make up a solution of 4 oz. of hypo to the pint of water. 

The reduction can be carried out in two separate ways. The 
negative (or print) can be first bleached to the necessary amount 
and then immersed at once in the hypo solution, or the two 
solutions may be mixed together in proportions necessary to give 
the desired result. 

Thus, for example, if it is only desired to clear away the fog 
or “тей” in a negative or bromide print, the following mixture 
will answer the purpose :— 


Copper bath то parts. 
Hypo solution I part. 


If it is an over-developed negative or print that is to be 
reduced, you must lessen the amount of hypo solution, using 
only half or even less of the quantity given, according to the 
amount of reduction desired. 

The two solutions should be kept separate, and only mixed 
just before use. Their strength may also be found too much for 
reducing certain kinds of development papers, when two to five 
volumes of water may be mixed with the bath.—PHoTo STUDIA. 
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VIEILLE RUE DE VANNES. 


By 


CH. LHERMITTE, 


97: 


From the original oil print (8 
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LA BOUGIE DERNIÉRE. Bv DENNIS W. MOSs. 
The original, a carbon print (12x8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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ST. NICOLAS, FROM THE QUAI AUX HERBES. 


ITH A CAMERA IN GHENT. 


Special to ‘The А. P. and P. N.” я By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


THE visitor to Ghent will have far more to see than the Exhibition. 
The city is particularly rich in historical association and architectural 
beauties, and it is wonderfully little known to English photographers 


when it is 
appreciated 
that it 18 
only about 
five hours 
distant from 
England. 
Moreover 
it forms a 
very econo- 
mical holiday centre, there is a mass of 
material for the camera, both within and 
without the city, and both living and railway 
fares are inexpensive. 

The spring, early summer, or early 
autumn are the best seasons for the visit. 
It can be unpleasantly hot in August, and 
the sandy soil of Belgium has a knack of so 
absorbing heat that one can get at the same 
time boiled from above and below. One 
should be furnished with the address of an 
hotel, for they vary from the absolutely 
impossible to the full-dress gorgeousness of 
those in the Place d'Armes, neither of A GHENT CANAL. 
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which may be in demand. 
In the alternative, the 
visitor should arrive by 
day, for the town goes to 
bed very early, and the 
otherwise helpful policeman 
may be astonishingly difh- 
cult to understand, speaking 
either Flemish or a patois. 
The writer found excellent 
fare at a most modest price 
in a little inn hard by the 
post office, then just build- 
ing. The advantage of this 
position is its close proxi- 
mity to a delightful canal 
and several enchanting 
churches. 

Visitors who expect to 
find a quiet, grass-grown 
city of the past like Bruges 
will find Ghent somewhat 
of a surprise. It is true that 
there will be found streets 
absolutely untouched for 
centuries, and monuments 
of the past which will yield 
to nothing in reason. But 
at the same time the city is full of fine modern shops, is 
well lighted, feverishly progressive, and а centre of 
active trade and manufacture. It boasts, moreover, 
one of the best tramway svstems in the country. There 
is no visible poverty. It is swallowed up, no doubt, in 
the factories. From the point of view of Art, Ghent is 
well to the fore, as the decorations of many of its cafés 
and shops bear witness. A few years ago no one could 
afford to leave Ghent without a peep at the decorations 
in the Café Rocher de Cancale, hard by the Place 
d'Armes. 

The photographer really needs no special directions, 
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MARCHÉ AUX GRAINS. 
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THE CASTLE OF THE COUNTS OF FLANDERS. 


except, perhaps, to take as many plates as he can 
carry, and he needs his stoutest boots, to save himself 
from the cruel pavé. He will save time, however, by 
purchasing a map, and marking the course of the river 
and canals, the markets and places, as being certain to 
yield the best harvest. The old districts will be found 
to cluster round these in a convenient manner. The 
best old architecture in like manner clusters up close. 
The huge pile of St. Nicolas, with its elegant turrets 
and towers, dominates the Marché aux Grains. Hard 
by is the delicate tracery of the Tour, the home of the 
Carillon of Ghent, and within touch is the noble Cathe- 
dral of St. Bavon, with its twenty- 
two chapels. Only a stone's throw 
off, but abominably placed for photo- 
graphic purposes, is the Hotel de 
Ville, in the Marché au Beurre. Apart 
from these monuments, the best 
harvest will be gleaned close to the 
Schelt or Escaut, which, with arms 
some of them as big as the main 
stream, wanders erratically through 
the city. In particular, that portion 
of the river which cuts through the 
western portion of the city should 
be thoroughly explored. Each little 
alley may yield a find, and every 
bridge 1s worth crossing. 

For pictorialists, the fine, big, fat 
Belgian skies offer special oppor- 
tunities, particularly when taken in 
conjunction with old buildings and 
piled-up Flemish roofs, all reflected 
in silent waterways. One of the 
first surprises which the  photo- 
grapher will meet with is sure to be 
the iron-grey castle of the Dukes of 
Flanders, a stone mass seated in the 
reflecting waters, with its roofed-in 
portion romantically heaped up. 
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Follow the Quai de 1а Grue, and picturesque barges: 


are galore, and across the water old houses emerging 
from it give one an impression of Venice. Don’t miss 
the view from the corner of the Quai looking into the 
Place St. Jacques. If in luck there will be a broad- 
beamed barge moored across the way, capped by the 
spire of St. Jacques itself. The church, St. Nicolas, will 
exhaust a fair half-dozen plates. It is one of those de- 
lightful places round which small shops have clustered 
in that charming manner so common in Holland and 
Belgium. 

Perhaps of the many markets with which Ghent 
abounds, the Marché de Vendredi is one of the most 
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In a recent issue we made passing reference to the latest 
cinematograph illusion, the “ Kinoplastikon,” which is now 
installed at the Scala Kinemacolor Theatre in Charlotte Street. 
The principle by which these spirit pictures are produced reminds 
one of Professor Pepper’s ghosts, that created so much interest 
many years ago at the London Polytechnic. 

Here is a brief explanation of this new system of projection. 
In a fireproof chamber beneath the stage is the cinematograph 
projector, the rays of light from which strike a mirror placed 
some distance from the lens. The rays are then diverted by the 


AUDITORIUM. 


= STAGE. = 
ИРЕ 


mirror on to a semi-transparent medium which lies flat in ап 
opening in the stage flooring. This medium arrests the rays, 
but allows the projected picture to pass through until it falls on 
a large sheet of plate glass placed immediately over the opening 
at an angle of about 45 deg. The light rays are not detected 
by the audience, and the moving figures appear to stand out in 
relief on the stage; with the absence of a screen (the glass not 
being visible to the spectator) the illusion is complete. We 
understand that the taking of the pictures for the Kinoplastikon 
involves no little expense and trouble, as all the actors are 
obliged to dress in white. The illusion has proved very success- 
ful in Vienna, where it was first shown, and it should come as 
a welcome addition to the excellent programme already pre- 
sented by Mr. Chas. Urban at the Scala. 


Developing Cinema Films. 

Our American correspondent sends us an interesting letter 
which gives particulars of a new industry devoted entirely to 
developing cinematograph films, which is being established in 
Lyons, and will be probably in London at a later date. It is well 
known that while the superiority of American films is generally 
admitted by those in close touch with the business, the process 
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attractive. Clothes, old metal, almost everything, sells 
here on Fridays, and there's Van Artevelde's statue in 
the centre, and lots of old houses to include in the 
picture; but the Vieux Marché au Lin and the Marché 
aux Grains also will have their partisans. They have a 
casual way in these markets of leaving waggons about 
anyhow, and fine affairs they are; and there are big, 
white umbrellas to protect the buxom Flemings from 
the sun's rays, and teams of great dogs harnessed to 
carts, and by their eagerness to start giving an apparent 
lie to the presumption that this method of traction is 
cruel. In fine, Ghent is a city of opportunities, and the 
Exhibition affords the necessary excuse. 
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INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


THE KINOPLASTIKON. HOW THE SPIRIT PICTURES ARE PRODUCED. A USEFUL DEVELOPER. 


of turning out a finished product for the cinematograph is more 
expensive in the United States than it is in other countries. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the development of the negative— 
although it requires great care—is a comparatively simple 
operation, the making of a positive from a negative is a 
tedious task. The films when used are subjected to such extreme 
magnification that even a grain of dust will develop into a 
serious defect when the film is projected on the screen. American 
films to be exhibited in the United States are naturally developed 
and finished there, but when pictures are taken in America to be 
sold for European use, the negatives are developed before ship- 
ment, and the process of making the positive is generally com- 
pleted in Europe, as it is probably 25 per cent. cheaper. 

Up to the present, American concerns have often sent their films 
to the big houses in Paris or London, or other convenient cities, 
but these houses do not appear to be interested in this branch 
of the work alone, because they themselves manufacture and 
sell films as well. Moreover, the transfer of the negative to the 
positive is an operation requiring such delicate handling that it 
is difficult for anyone interested in the other branches of this 
work to give to this special department the close attention it 
requires. It is with this knowledge in view that a plant is now 
in process of completion in Lyons that is to be devoted entirely to 
developing films. It will have a capacity for finishing over 
130,000 feet of film per day. Each room in the establishment 
has been constructed with special regard to the work to be under- 
taken there It is expected that the advantages arising from this 
specialisation in Lyons will result in other firms elsewhere con- 
structing similar plants. 

Apropos, it should be mentioned that to those amateur workers 
who are fully determined to overcome all the difficulties pre- 
sented in producing the finished positive film, without seeking 
outside aid, the following formula for a developing bath—which 
was given recently by an expert in the A ?nematograph Weekly— 
can be recommended. 

The following solution may be used alike for negatives and 
positives, only when developing negatives care must be taken 
not to let it act so long as to block up the high lights : — 


Soda sulphite (crystallised) ........................... 10 Ib. 
Soda carbonate (crystallised) ......................... 5 1b. 
Ме T 4 oz. 
Hydroquinone ia eire сты сылы 12 OZ 
Pot. bronnde асаана барана iie Deseos 14 oz 
СІНІС acid aeo aA oes 14 oz 
Pot. metabisulphite: ....... octets 3 02 
hfrtogee Em 14 gals 


Except in very warm weather, this bath will keep a fortnight or 
three weeks, if not previously worked out. It should be heated 
to between 65 and то degrees F. for use. In cold weather this 
may be simply accomplished by syphoning off a portion into a 
bucket, warming up over a gas ring, and pouring back into the 
main trough. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


| Workers. 
N | Short articles on home-made apparatus or «ccecssories of a novel 
| description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 
uu» page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
ММДИ. should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
w 


photographs. 


TURNING ON THE GAS AS A FINE ART. 

HE following device is one which has 
T been in constant use for some months 
in my dark-room, and has proved itself a 
very great convenience. It is one which 
is mainly applicable to the ordinary gas 
jet; with electricity it is unnecessary, and 
with incandescent gas rather difficult to 
arrange. 

It may seem a trifling matter to walk 
across a room at night, find the matches, 
and turn up the light; but after I had 
knocked over my enlarging lantern a 
few times and broken the 
mantles, and trodden on 
any picture frames that 
happened to be lving about 
(my dark-room is always 
about as untidy as it is pos- 
sible to conceive, and the 
floor seems the natural 
place for anything break- 
able to be lying on), I in- 
vented the following device 
in a flash of inspiration. 

Assuming an ordinary 
gas jet with a flat turn- 
screw; and that when this 
is parallel with the wall 
the gas is off, when at 
right angles to the wall full 
on. First, some means is 
needed to increase the length 
of this flat screw, to get a 
good leverage. Take a 
couple of thin slips of wood, about 4 by 
4 in. and put a screw through both of 
them together, as near as possible to one 
end, and another an inch or two further 
up. Put the turnscrew of the gas between 
these screws, and between the two slips 
of wood, as shown in the photograph. 
Tighten up the screws, and we have a 
lever four inches long. If we move the 
end up and down the gas goes on and off. 

Light the gas and lower the 4 in. lever 
until there is just a blue spark of light. 
Measure the distance between the end of 
the lever and the nearest point of the wall, 
and make a hole there (if the household 
authorities interfere too firmly, a long nail 
will do instead). Drive in a piece of 
wood into the hole at right angles to the 
wall of such a length that when the 4 in. 
lever rests on the end of it there will be 
just a blue spark of light. The length of 
this strip of wood will probably be also 
about 4 in. The photograph will make 
this clear. 

Now, into the end of the lever, at right 
angles to it, pointing upwards, screw a 
long screw. To the bottom of this attach 
by a piece of string a small weight, such 
as the blind-wheel in the photograph ; to 
the top tie the end of a string long enough 
to reach to the door of the room, if it 
follows the walls closely. Just above the 
bracket fix a screw-eye, such as are used 


in the backs of picture frames—putting a 
wooden peg in the wall if necessary—and 
pass the string through it. Then convey 
it along the wall to the door where it is 
fastened to a hook. My own goes along 
the wall for about шо ft. from the first 
screw-eye; it then meets a corner, where 


another screw-eye 18 placed, passes 
through that, and goes about 15 ft. 
further, where it reaches the door. It is 


there fastened to a hook, leaving the 
string loose enough to let the end of the 
lever rest on the piece of wood as in the 


photograph. A little loop is made in the 
string, a few inches from the hook, so 
that when this loop is hooked over the 
hook, the string is pulled up, and the lever 
therefore raised, until it is at right angles 
to the wall, and the gas therefore full on. 
The result of all this is that the gas can be 
left with the faint b]ue spark burning. 
When you come into the room pull the 
string at the door and hook the loop over 
the hook, and the gas goes full on; when 
you go out unhook the loop from the 
hook, and the weight pulls the lever down 
till it meets the piece of wood sticking out 
from the wall, where it stays with just the 
faint blue spark. If you want to turn the 
gas out altogether, from the door, pull the 
string further still than is necessary to 
loop the loop over the hook, when the 
lever will be pulled up till it is parallel 
with the wall, and no gas can come 
through. The weight will have no ten- 
dency to pull it down—at least it is so in 
my case; if necessary, another loop can 
be made to hold it there. A surprisingly 
small spark can be left burning with per- 
fect safety; the photograph gives a poor 
idea of this, as the plate has halated. I 
made a very rough calculation that twelve 
hours of this burning uses about as much 
gas as five minutes full on. One would 
expect the string to fray where it passes 
through the screw-eyes; but in some 
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months I have found hardly any traces of 
this; I used quite ordinary string. 

The whole thing did not take me half 
an hour to make, with the inventing 
thrown in; and it has never yet failed me, 
when I come up at dead of night to take 
late prints out of the washing water and 
fear to awake the household. There is 
no by-pass involved in its construction, 
and it does not interfere if the gas is 
needed via a rubber tube, for the en- 
larger, etc. To turn the gas quickly up 
and down for gaslight printing, the weight 
may be rested on the piece of wood, which 
projects from the wall, when the lever, 
free of its weight, may be moved up and 
down very quickly, and will stay wherever 
it is put. oP. 

کے 
A CONVENIENT METHOD OF DEVELOPING‏ 
SMALL ROLL FILMS.‏ 


NYONE who has been in the habit 

of developing roll films without a 

tank must have found them troublesome to 
deal with, and have wished for a simple 
and convenient method of treating them. 
Tanks are on the market for quarter and 
half plate films, but not, as far as I am 
aware, for the vest-pocket variety.* When 
developing a number of these recently I 
hit upon the following plan, which I found 
worked admirably. All that is required is 
a cylindrical piece of wood, 10 in. long by 
2 or 2} in. in diameter, a tin of the size in 
which 10 by 8 platinotype paper is sold, 
and a few drawing pins and small tacks. 
The wooden cylinder should be solid, as 
then less developer is required. The film 
is unrolled and attached, film side out, by 
a drawing pin to the cylinder at one end. 
It is then rolled spirally round the 
cylinder, taking care that the edges do not 
overlap but not wasting any space 
between, and secured at the end by 
another drawing pin. It will be found 
that the cylinder will comfortably accom- 
modate one roll, which is about 2 ft. long. 
Some small tacks should be driven into the 
cylinder close to each end, to keep the 
film from coming into contact with the 
tin. They should be allowed to project 
about 1-roth in. from the surface of the 
cylinder. This should be done before the 
film is attached. The next step is to fill 
the tin with water and insert the cylinder 
with the film on it. After a few seconds 
the water is poured off, and the cylinder 
removed. About 12 oz. of diluted de- 
veloper is then poured into the tin, and 
the film on the cylinder gently inserted. 
The lid is then placed on the tin, and it is 
well to put an inverted jam pot on the 
top to keep the lid from being lifted by 
the buoyancy of the cylinder, and also to 
exclude any light which might leak in 
under the lid. The film may then be left 
to develop, and may be examined from 
time to time, and the cylinder reversed to 
correct any unequal development. When 
ready it may be cut in convenient lengths 
with a pair of scissors, and fixed in an 
ordinary dish, as it will be found to be 
quite flat. If any of the exposures are ready 
before the others, they may be cut out and 
fixed, the remaining ends being pinned 
down with drawing pins. The tin should 
be washed and dried thoroughly to prevent 
it from rusting. If any rust should appear, 


a fresh one should be used. 
T. M С. С. 


(* Kodak Ltd. now supply а special tank for 
the V.P. Kodak films.—Eb.] 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
«Б» expressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ADVERTISING. 

SIR,—I have been very much interested in the article in а 
recent “A. P.” on the above subject. 

Thinking that you may be interested in seeing the use I make 
of photography in my business of advertisement designing, I 
am enclosing a specimen advertisement produced entirely by 
photographic means. I have prepared as many as nine different 


results, or effects, from this one subject. It seems to me that 

there are great possibilities in designing by photography. I 

ought to mention that I do not use an air-brush to get these 

results.—Yours, etc., HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 
Leeds. 


THE KODOID PLATE AGAIN. 

Sig,—The correspondence with reference to this subject has 
been going on for some months now, and the gist of every com- 
munication is that the writer extols the merits of the product to 
the detriment of glass-backed plates, and prays to the Kodak 
Company not to remove the sale of the plates from the market. 

Personally, I knew nothing of the plate till the subject came 
under discussion in your journal, and am quite sure that the 
same is the case both in England and in India, in fact, all the 
world over, excepting, perhaps, the United States of America, 
where the Kodak Company have their headquarters, and where 
I daresay they advertised largely, and brought the plate to the 
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notice of the public. I expect the Kodak people have a very 
good reason for the withdrawal of their plate; they say, I 
believe, that the sales are insufficient to justify the continuance 
of its presence on the market; this may be so, but were the com- 
pany enterprising enough to push its sale? I rather think not, 
and consequently think that they are to blame, unless it is 
another way of advertisement. But why all this fuss about the 
plate; why does not one of our English firms, and there are 
many who can do it, undertake to put a similar product on the 
market? Surely one of our firms which are turning out flat and 
roll films could mount a flat film on a piece of black cardboard 
the size of a glass quarter or half plate, and call it the “ Bahadur” 
or “Topnotch” plate, ог some such name, and advertise it 
largely?—Yours, etc., G. F. 
Jhelum, India. 


will terminate on 
Thursday evening next, with an address by Mr. Cavendish 
Morton on “ Art's Antithesis." 

Pictorial Photography at the Royal Institution.—Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer's collection of seascape pictures were specially invited 
recently to the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W., and were 
exhibited in the library and reading room. 

The Paget Company's New Show-Rooms.—We referred recently 
to the new show-rooms which the Paget Prize Plate Co. have 
opened in London, at 244, High Holborn, W.C. It should be 
noted that, in addition to their new colour process, they are 
demonstrating any of the other Paget products to visitors on 
request. 

Negatives Wanted.—Mr. J. Lizars, тог and 107, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, is desirous of purchasing a number of suitable nega- 
tives for specimen photographs, showing work done with the 
“Challenge” cameras. Readers who have such negatives are 
invited to submit specimen prints to the above address. A good 
price will be paid for any selected. 

“ Criterion ° Papers.—We have frequently drawn attention to 
the excellent quality of the various papers manufactured by the 
Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., of Stechford, Birmingham. 
A notable fact is the extent to which these productions are used 
by photographers for competition work. Those of our readers 
who have not yet tried the Criterion bromide, gaslight, and self- 
toning papers should apply to the firm for samples, prices, etc. 

Royal Photographic Society.—O wing to sudden and serious 
illness, Mr. W. B. Ferguson, K.C., will be unable to deliver his 
lecture, “Testing Ordinary and Orthochromatic Plates for Com- 
parative Speeds by Daylight,” on Tuesday, May 2oth. Mr. A. J 
Newton has kindly consented, at short notice, to deal with the 
subject of “The Evolutions of Photomechanical Illustrations " on 
that evening. A short paper will also be read by Mr. F. F. 
Renwick, on “The Influence of Inter-reflection upon Density 
Values.” 

The New “ Rajar’’ Labels.— Users of the popular Rajar papers 
and postcards will note the smart and attractive labels that 
will appear on all packets of Rajar P.O.P., Rajar Gaslight, Rajar 
“Antona,” and Rajar Bromide papers in future. The point 
about these labels that will particularly appeal to all users is 
that each carries a guarantee of the quality of the contents. 
Readers of THE A. P. who have not yet used the Rajar products 
should give them a trial. They are obtainable of all dealers at 
standard prices. If the dealer does not stock the grade or size 
required, a postcard addressed to Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, 
Cheshire, will ensure specimens and free descriptive booklet by 
return. 

The Fifty-Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society will be held in the gallery of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, S.W., from August 25 to October 4. 
Entry forms are now ready, and can be obtained on application 
to the secretary, 35, Russell Square, W.C. The closing date for 
entries is August 1 if sent by carrier, or August 2 if delivered 
by hand at the society's house. A fee of one shilling must 
accompany each print, the minimum being two shillings. Medals 
will be placed at the disposal of the judges in Section II. (colour 
transparencies), and in Section III. (scientific and technical 
exhibits, and colour prints, natural history photographs, lan- 
tern and stereoscopic slides), but not in the pictorial section. 
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East Anglian Federation Excursion. 

Members of the East Anglian Federation are 
reminded that the annual excursion is fixed for 
Whit-Monday, May 12th, and the rendezvous is 
Cambridge. I am informed by Mr. Peake, the 
secretary of the federation, that the Cambridge 
Photographic Society has given the federation à 
most cordial welcome to their beautiful town. 
Cambridge has manifold attractions in the way 
of historic University buildings, muscums, gar- 
dens, open spaces, and river scenery, for the 
photographer, and I do not think it would be 
possible to select a better town for this annual 
reunion. The society is arranging to act as 
guide to the best of its many interesting features, 
and trust they will have the opportunity of 
making the visit a great success, both from the 
photographic point of view, and, what is even 
more important, the cementing of good fellowship 
between society and society and member and 
member. It now remains with the East Anglian 
Federationists to satisfy the desires of the 
Cambridge Society, and give them a bumper 
attendance. In the meantime, the secretary of 
the federation wishes to know at once how many 
he is to expect. Of course, he is thinking of the 
inner man, and wants to cater for sufficiency. 


Peterborough Society’s Success. 

Matters are well with this young federation, 
who recently made a break into the London 
stronghold of prejudice, or should I call it un- 
realised possibilities? Ilford and Walthamstow 
will, no doubt. make a great point of being pre- 
sent at Cambridge, and I suggest their welcome 
should be as great as the importance of the event 
merits. Peterboro’, one of the smaller societies 
in the federation, has just had an excellent show 
—its first. The federation rallied well. The presi- 
dent, Mr. T. H. B. Scott, and past president, 
Dr. Bansall, were present to give encouragement 
to the society. Mr. Field, the honorary secre- 
tary, is to be congratulated on its success. It 
was, without doubt, a notable example of the rea] 
benefits. of federation. 


Exhibits “with Care." 

Secretary Maclachlan, of the Scottish Federa. 
tion, has something interesting to say with regard 
to the transit of exhibition pictures. For the 
Scottish Salon many pictures were received in a 
damaged condition, and those were almost exclu- 
sively packages sent by parcel post. In his ex- 
perience of the recent Salon and former exhibi- 
tions, the usual goods train appears to be as safe 
as any method of transit, for, after all, grano- 
lithic is as hard as anything else, and this is 
what passenger train parcels come in contact 
with when they are thrown down “with care." 
Matters must have grown worse with the parcels 
post, for I remember many southern exhibitions 
have recommended that medium for the trans- 
mission of small parcels of exhibits. I should be 
glad to hear if other  secretaries have met 
similar experience of late. 


Sheffield Summer Events. 

The Sheffeld Photographic Society have sent 
me a list of their excursions for the summer 
months, and the honorary secretary, Mr. H. 
Merrill, who is one of the "alive" brand, is de- 
pending upon this year’s feature as an agreeable 
means of bringing together all members, and 
their becoming better acquainted with the work 
of the society. He was at the Huddersfield 
meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
with a retinue of followers. 


A Yorkshire Society Who Did Not. 


I have also received a syllabus of summer out- 
ings for the Leeds Camera Club, another of the 
prominent Yorkshire societies, who regard the 
summer season as a continuity of the social fea- 
tures of the society. The programme is weckly, 
and the pictorial and nature sections share the 
events. By the way, it was not good taste—or 
must I call it an oversight?—I hope so—that 
this club should arrange and carry into effect a 
local excursion on the Saturday afternoon of the 
Yorkshire Federation annual meeting at Hud- 
dersficld. That is not playing the fedcration 
game, and the society excursion, when it was dis- 
covered it clashed with the greater event, should 
have been cancelled at once. Where were the 
three federation delegates? 
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Points from the Scottish Salon. 

The Scottish Salon has been analysed, and the 
secretary says many exhibits were sent which 
should not have incurred the cost of postage, if 
only a local selection had been made by one 
who knows how. The processes included 219 bro- 
mide, 84 bromoil, 21 platinotype, 5 carbon, 2 gum, 


+ photogravure, 1 colour. The curious feature of 
the analysis is that carbon is not in favour much 
by Scotchmen, and colour does not appear to have 
arrived. P.O P. is dead, and gum is not much 
better off, whilst bromoil is up by leaps and 
bounds. Why does bromide take so prominent a 
place? Is it the elasticity of the process, or are 
we all going lazy? The sale of pictures was all 
that could be desired, for close upon a hundred 
have been sold. Of course, I may take it for 
granted that the Art Union has helped in this 
matter, although I hear the record was not 
broken, the total being some £20 behind Glasgow 
of last year. However, credit is due to the 285 
sellers of Art Union tickets, who netted amongst 
them £78 for the benefit of art and, incidentally, 
the Scottish exhibitor. 


The Glasgow Infection. 

What is the matter with Glasgow? Is it 
troubled with an enlargement of a portion of its 
anatomy, or what? A little while ago I ex- 
pressed the brutal truth respecting one of its 
principal societies, and now I learn that, at the 
annual meetings of the Glasgow Eastern Photo- 
graphic Association, it was decided to withdraw 
from the Scottish Federation. Govan Y.M.C.A. 
has ceased to exist, owing to the smallness of 
membership, and the remnants have gone over 
to Kioning Park Co-op. and the Partick 
Y.M.C.A. By the way, it is curious how these 
Co-operative societies flourish in Scotland and 
are barely heard of in England. 


A Successful South Wales Society. 

The Barry Y.M.C.A. Camera Club has just 
concluded a UN successful winter session with 
its annual exhibition. That the lectures and 
demonstrations were well attended and noted was 
evidenced by the improvement in the technique 
shown in this year's exhibits. The judges spoke 
very highly of the class of work exhibited, and 
suggested that some of the pictures should be 
sent to the London exhibitions. If the work of 
the members continues to improve at the present 
rate, Barry will soon make a name for itself 
outside South Wales Only two members entered 
in the recent Gevaert Competition, and both 
gained awards—one a third place. The members 
of the club are all keen and enthusiastic pic- 
torial workers, and a fine spirit of camaraderie 
prevails. The federation has undoubtedly been a 
boon to Barry, and they are determined to do all 
in their power to increase its scope and success. 
It is to be hoped that next year the South Wales 
Federation will be able to exhibit a loan collec- 
tion by a really first-class worker. This would be 
E erent advantage to the whole of the federated 
clubs. 


Forward Movement at Stalybridge. 

Mr. Fred. Whitaker, the honorary secretary of 
the Stalybridge Photographic and Scientific So- 
ciety (note the new name), is one of those deter- 
mined persons who do not know failure, and so 
success comes quite natural to them. The society 
was only formed some eighteen months ago—lI re- 
member making the announcement—and to-day it 
has a membership of over sixty members. In 
forming the society he met with considerable 
opposition, and had difficulty in obtaining a 
room, as there had been one or two previous at- 
tempts to form a society, and these had fizzled 
out; but he felt so conhdent that he guaranteed 
the first twelve months’ rent. The first twelve 
months thev did well, and, owing to the continual 
growth of the society, approached the committee 
of the Mechanics’ Institution, where they had 
rooms, asking for more accommodation. As they 
were not able to accede, several members of the 
Town Council were approached, and the result is, 
they have placed two rooms in the Free Library 
at the disposal of the society for a merely nomi- 
nal rent, and are fitting one up as a dark-room, 
with sinks, electric lights, etc. Тһе lecture 
room is to be redecorated, picture moulding fixed, 
and a screen painted on the wall. 
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The Secretary's Post Bag. 

I cannot remember such a weekly budget of 
interesting news as I have had this week, which 
goes to prove what I recently said on the subject. 
Every society, big or little, and every secretary 
has something of interest to tel] brother-workers, 
and the effective medium is to tell “Ariel.” 
One secretary writes: “Have just been perusing 
your pages in this week's issue of THE A. P. AND 
P. N., and note your remarks to secretaries. It 
so happens I have just been appointed secretary 
of this club, and, like the new broom which 
sweeps well, I am full of enthusiasm for its 
success, and I hope, for one thing, to worry you 
a good deal by bringing the club before your 
motice and also the readers of your valuable 
paper Thanks, Mr. Secretary, that is just what 

want. 


An Example of Society Membership. 

“This club” is the Brunswick Camera Club, 
Shefheld, and the new broom is Mr. A. Baggaley, 
of 81, Southgrove Road, Shefheld, who writes 
further as follows:—‘ Now, sir, we do not boast 
a big society, but are a band of plodders. We 
have every reason to be proud that the work of 
the club is now becoming apparent, in the person 
of Mr. E. Wragg. To use the words of the 
judge at the last exhibition of the’ Shefheld Photo- 
graphic Society, ‘We have a coming worker of 
‘England,’ he being charmed with his exhibits. 
During the past twelve months this gentleman 
has come to the front, first, by securing an 
award in a weekly competition for beginners, then 
hon. mention in the advanced workers, and, later, 
a silver plaque granted by THE A. P. AND P. М. 
for a charming picture entitled ‘Home Time,’ 
which you said well deserved it, having no fault 
to find. Encouraged by this result, he ventured 
to exhibit at the Sheffield Exhibition, and carried 
off two awards (silver rose bowls), one in the open 
class for “An Old Lady,” and another in the 
class for other local societies for one titled 
‘Granny,’ same model; since which I hear he 
has been again successful at Plymouth. As he 
has never belonged to any other society but 
ours, it is evidence of the good work which is 
being done by societies.” 


The Plymouth Exhibition. 

The Flymouth Photographic Society are to be 
congratulated on the success of their twelfth 
exhibition. The Athenzum, where the exhibits 
were displayed, housed close upon 450 frames, 
and competition was keen in every class. The 
Mayor of ‘Plymouth (Mr. J. W. S. Godding) 
opened the exhibition, and was loud in his 
praise of the excellence of the work. The Rev. 
F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S., judged all the 
classes. In the Champion Class, Marcus Adams 
secured the "Waldorf Astor" Cup with an excel- 
lent rendering of a little girl in the sunshine, 
W. A. I. Hensler being a good second. The 
“Fellowes Prynne" Cup, for the best picture in 
the open classes, went to Elliott Peel, of Wat- 


ford, for a delightful snow picture. In the 
Landscape Class W A. I. Hensler took the 
premier award, T. D. Ralli being а close 


second. Portraiture and Figure Studies had a 
big entry, and some fine work was shown. Miss 
Gladys Green, of Sevenoaks, took first award 
with her “Meditation.” It was the first time she 
had exhibited her work, and gave great promise 
of a brilliant future. C. G. Thornton, Edinburgh, 
took second prize in this class. Architecture 
showed up well, W. Cowperthwaite, of Preston, 
scoring first, Sydney A. Huggins, Bridgwater, 
being second. Over two hundred lantern slides 
received the attention of the judge, the premier 
award going to the Rev. H. O. Fenton, of 
Sydenham, Victor E. Morris being second. J. A. 
Brewins, Doncaster, received hon. mention for 
autochromes. The members’ classes produced 
good entries, and the judge commented upon 
the high standard of work displayed. W. A. Clay- 
den secured the “Waldorf Astor” Cup, A. B. 
Fellowes Prynne the Western Daily Mercury 
Cup, and the hon. secretary, E. A. Preston, the 
“Shirley Ben" Trophy. Other prize-winners in 
the members’ classes were W. H. Mayne, Miss 
M. F. Hawker, T. G. Yole, F. Johnson. In the 
loan section Messrs. Heath and Stoneman ex- 
hibited an unique collection of over one hundred 
autochromes in portraiture and figure studies. 
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Query " or “Criticism” on the outside. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for puo ea 
prints for criticism must 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 
” Queries should 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


printed in our pages this week. ADVICE, 


address must be 

All queries and 
e addressed to the Editor, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
e written on one side of the paper only. 


Full name and 


Enlarging. 
Is it possible to enlarge in daylight enlarger 
with magnesium ribbon? If so, at what dis- 
tance, and how much ribbon? 
T. C. T. (Kensington). 
Yes, this is possible. Fix a sheet ot 
finely ground glass about an inch or so 
away from the negative, and not less than 
an inch larger than the negative all the 
way round, e.g. for quarter-plate nega- 
tive use a screen of, say, 64 by 54 size. 
The exposure depends on negative, lens, 
paper, etc., so cannot quote exposure, but 
you can easily make a few trials. Start 
with 6 inches of ribbon at 12 inches from 
the screen, and move the burning ribbon 
about so as to equalise the illumination as 
much as possible. Bromide is better than 
gaslight paper for most cases when en- 


larging. 
Silver-stained Negative. 
A negative developed two and a half years 
ago has now some iridescent marks on the 
film, presumably silver. How can they be re- 
See و‎ etc. ? G. H. (Weare Gifford). 
First try and see what you can do by 
rubbing the film with a bit of clean rag 
very slightly moistened with methylated 
spirit. If this fails put the negative in a 
hypo and ferricyanide reducing bath for 
just long enough time to remove the sur- 
face stain. Then wash it well. 


Fogzed Negative. 
Can you tell me why the enclosed negative 
is fogged all over, including the rebate, etc.? 
A. G. S. L. (Chiswick). 
The fog—if one can regard it as fog at 
all—is so very slight as to be quite negli- 
gible for all practical purposes in print- 
ing. We note that two rebates show a 
slight fog, while the third is quite clear. 
As the two rebates are fogged it cannot be 
due to camera light, and as the third is 
clear, it does not point to dark-room or 
developer, so it only leaves us the alterna- 
tive of the camera filling, or packing (or 
manufacture, which is not likely). 


Blaching; Flashlight. 

What is best for blacking bright parts of 

nickel-plated camera? What flash lamp do 

you recommend for night nature photo- 

graphy, moths, etc., and what exposure? 

. W. H. D. (Skipton). 

The Vanguard Mfg. Co., Maidenhead, 
supply a dead black for applying to wood, 
metal, etc. For night work in the open 1t 
will be more convenient to use a lamp 
made for igniting a flash powder, rather 
than anything of the blow-through type. 


The quantity of powder depends on the 
subject, its distance from the light, stop, 
plate speed, etc. On p. 74 of * Magnesium 
Light Photography" (post free 1s. 2d.) 
you will find a table of distances and 
quantities for F/11 and Н. and D. 200, 
from which you can easily work out for 
yourself a sufficiently near approximation 
for your own case. 


Exposure. 

The W. and W. meter indicated 1 sec., so 1 

gave 14 sec., but found the plate rather thin. 

Should I have given more? 

J. G. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Thinness may indicate various things, 
e.g. a poorly lit, low-tone subject, under- 
exposure, under-development. Without 
seeing your negative we cannot give any 
opinion that would not be as likely to mis- 
lead as to help. 


Enlarging. 

My enlargements are always a trifle blurred, 

as if the enlarger had been moved during 

exposure, etc. C. A. S. (Wanstead). 

As you only paid 8s. 6d. for the enlarger 

you cannot expect to get a very high grade 
of lens for that sum, though doubtless it 
is wonderful value for the money. It is 
possible that you are expecting the en- 
largement to be as sharp as the original 
negative. That is not possible with any 
lens, no matter what its cost. If the en- 
largement, when developed, fixed, and 
dried, does not seem to be as sharp as the 
image projected on a sheet of ground glass 
placed exactly in the position occupied by 
the paper when enlarging, this would 
point to the visual and chemical foci not 
being in agreement, as is the case with an 
imperfectly corrected lens. You could in 
that case improve matters somewhat by 
stopping down the lens. 


Lime Spots on Negatives. 

Will you please tell me how to prevent 
specks, which look like lime, coming on the 
negatives after washing; also how to get a 
fraction of a second, such as } or }, with 

shutter marked 1-2sth, 1-soth, 1-rooth, etc.? 

F. S. (Chatham). 
Give the negatives a good washing in 
plain water. Then two or three minutes 
in: water 1 pint, hydrochloric acid 1 dram 
(60 minims), and then a final wash of two 
or three minutes in plain water. It is as 
well to regard the speed figures marked on 
shutters with an indulgent or poetic eye. 
Sometimes two or three speed numbers, 
e.g. 1-25th, 1-5soth, 1-75th, are really all 
pretty much the same actual time—i.e. all 
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about, say, 1-20th. Again, that marked 
1-25th is, perhaps, 1-15th, that marked 
1-3oth is, perhaps, 1-20th, and so on. We 
do not know or say anything whatever 
about your shutter, but give you these 
general hints. Do not place too much 
implicit faith in the figures of any shut- 
ter that does not carry a speed certificate. 
We know of no way of giving 4 or j sec. 
with a shutter which is correctly speeded 
for a considerably shorter time interval. 
We can only suggest that you have fitted 
a time bulb adjunct such as that issued by 
the Thornton-Pickard Company. 

Positive Image. 


What have I done wrong in my tank develop- 
ment to get a positive image on the glazed 
side ? J. P. (Harrow). 


Probably the explanation is that you 
have carried development rather farther 
than is advisable, so that the resulting 
print may be too contrasty. The positive 
appearance is not necessarily any detri- 
ment. It is by no means an unusual 
effect when viewed in a certain direction 
of light. 

Uneven Flow of Developer. 
I shali be grateful if you can tell me how to 
remedy the mark on the enclosed print, etc. 
F. G. B. (Dalmuir). 

As you surmise, these marks are due to 
uneven flow of the developer on the nega- 
tive. If it is a glass plate you might coat 
the glass side with matt varnish tinted very 
pale yellow (by means of a flake or two of 
iodine dissolved in it), and scrape away 
all except the parts that at present print 
too light. This will mean some little 
trouble and one or two experiments with 
various degrees of yellowness, so as to 
match up the printing speeds of the two 
parts. 

Bromide Printing. 

I shall be grateful if you will inform me how 

to print a portrait figure in brown, while the 

background part is clear white; also how to 
obtain a pink shade all over the print, using 
bromide paper in both cases. 

A. K. (Great Harwood). 

Use a white background. If this does 
not give a sufficiently opaque, white print- 
ing effect, then stop out the background 
with Photopake, obtainable from the Van- 
guard Mfg. Co., Maidenhead, or any of 
the other stopping-out mixtures obtain- 
able from most of the dealers in photo- 
graphic materials. Or you can outline the 
figure with any opaque water-colour—say 
vermilion—with a line } in. wide on the 
film side, and outside this, on the glass 
side, block out with black paper. You 
can use a few drops of red ink in an ounce 
of water as a paper staining bath to impart 
a pale pink tinge. 

Negative Defects. 


I am sending three negatives which I took 
some time ago. A white powder has formed 
on these. I have washed them all, but after 
a month or so the powder reappears. 

A. S. B. (Runcorn). 


We took an ounce of water and dis- 
solved in it a minute crystal of potass. 
permanganate—enough to give a quite 
pale (wild rose petal) pink. Dipping into 
this one of your films thé pink colour was 
discharged. This does not prove but it 
certainly points to the presence of hypo. 
Again, the yellow stains on your negative 
point hypo-wards, and, again, the appear- 
ance of the bloom, and the fact that 
this bloom slowly reforms after washing 
point the same way. We therefore are 
led to think that the negatives were not 
sufficiently washed immediately after they 
were fixed. The stains, etc., have gone too 
far to be remedied, but the moral is, wash 
your negatives more thoroughly le 
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Not Me. 

To say that you have 
been to a photographic lec- 
ture may presently expose 
you to a good deal of sus- 
picion.  Bank-note forgers 
are in the habit of attend- 
ing photographic lectures, 
hence it is possible that you are a bank-note forger. Indeed, on 
looking you in the face, it becomes quite likely, and a closer 
acquaintance makes it positively certain. I was really unpre- 
pared for the crediting of such high photographic abilities to 
forgers, and as, at Mr. Bawtree's lecture, I happened to be 
sitting in the front row, I began to be conscious of an uncom- 
fortable blush. For are not my photographic abilities high 
enough to belong to a forger? Then I took comfort, for, although 
I say it, I was not the most skilled photographer present. There 
were several quite near to me who had dabbled in lead intensi- 
fication. Suspicion sat on them. The good chairman, being in 
the truly unfortunate position of having ten letters after his 
name, deemed it necessary to clear himself from the clouds of 
distrust which hovered over his honoured head. “I ат по 
forger,” said he. Dear man, we never really thought it! 


Money-making by Photography. 

The most dramatic thing was Mr. Bawtree's challenge to the 
Bank of England. It was not suggested that he and the chiet 
cashier should engage in a joust on London Bridge. All that 
was required was the following: the loan of a room at the Bank 
with a window open to the sky, a supply of gas and water, and 
an office copying-press like that in which our office boy straightens 
the creases out of his trousers. All the other materials—photo- 
graphic appliances, and so forth—Mr. Bawtree would bring in a 
small and innocent-looking hand-bag, and before their astonished 
eyes he would produce—presto !—a five-pun’ note, crackle, and 
water-mark, and deckle edge, and all. Strange to say, the Bank 
of England has not accepted the challenge. It is possible that, 
in spite of all the advertisements about money-making by photo- 
graphy, she frankly disbelieves in its money-making possibilities. 
Or—for benevolence ever abides in the heart of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street—it may be that she does not like to do any- 
thing to hinder the forger—poor man!—from making a living. 


Art and Craft. 

It is obvious, however, that something ought to be done to 
restrain the forger of bank-notes. One even hears of single- 
transfer carbon prints passing across the bank counter in mistake 
for notes. The most obvious suggestion is that the works of the 
Post-lmpressionists should form the ground. These would be 
quite unreproducible by any known means. The attempt to 
reproduce them could be guaranteed to send any forger into a 
state of mania, and this would facilitate his capture. If it is 
feared that such essays in colour might also have the effect of 
sending the whole City crazy, perhaps certain pictorial photo- 
graphs which I have seen—certain oils and gums—might be cal- 
culated to make the soul of a reproducer sink within him. Yet 
is there not a simpler way? Have we not heard constantly of 
the speaking likeness—the picture that speaks? Indeed, pictures 
must speak, for we hear that they have tones. Use these speak- 
ing pictures in the designing of bank-notes so that they will 
utter a word of warning to the criminal at the psychological 
moment, and perhaps turn him from his evil way. 


Crescendo. 

I heard a wide-reaching suggestion with regard to the Royal 
Academy the other day. It was made, too, in all seriousness by 
a lecturer at a renowned society. The Academy pictures, as 
everybody knows, are fearfully and wonderfully overcrowded. 
There is no attempt at arrangement, no endeavour to lead up 
gradually to a climax. The suggestion was that the hanging 
committee—if there is one—should visit the big stores with a 
view of seeing how articles are arranged for sale. Has the 
world ever noticed—of course, the world's wife has—how in the 
big stores one is cunningly made to pass from the deep shadows 
to the high lights? First comes furniture, then ironmongery, 
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and then pictures and draperies, and then crockery and plate. 
The symphony of the shop only awaits its Beethoven. The 
image that crosses the mind is that of photographic exhibition 
secretaries going the round of Gamage’s in order to get hints as 
to where to put those landscapes of Tompkins’s. 
Jig-Saw Pictures. 

England is still the dumping ground! After the Post-Impres- 


sionists, come from abroad the Futurists! Luckily, there must 
be a turning point somewhere! The Marlborough Gallery gives 
us a show of Severini’s Futurist masterpieces. The catalogue is 
printed in green ink on a loathsome mustard-colour paper. It 
may be due to this that the Signor’s seven pages of excuse— 
pardon ! we mean “explanation "—carry us but little further, and 
inspire us with but little more enthusiasm for his movement, 
than do his pictures themselves. It was not until we read in his 
forewords, “ We shall no longer give a fixed movement in univer- 
sal dynamism, but the dynamic movement itself,” that light 
suddenly broke in. From that moment we saw into the soul of 
Severini. The “dynamic movement” obviously refers to an 
explosion. Look at his works, and you will see the effect of the 
explosion in question, and his system lies before you like an open 
book. He has obviously painted a series of pictures for a jig-saw 
public. Then the explosion is introduced, and in a trice the bits 
of jig are thoroughly mixed up in indescribable confusion. 
Then, without re-sorting, the bits are thrust into frames and 
exhibited. Small wonder, then, if an eye finds as a neighbour 
either a dancer’s shoe or the wheel of an omnibus. An explosion 
makes queer neighbours. The proprietors of the Gallery cannily 
protect themselves from reproach by inserting in the catalogue 
05 that they are “dealers іп curios ” as well as in works 
ої art. 


The Discovery. 
The best way to find pictures, says a philosophical writer in 
the Daily Graphic, is to lose oneself. 


He lost himself; at once he foufid 
Pictorial subjects all around, 

The sombre archway, slender steeple, 
Shadowed pillars, quaintest people, 

The burly fishers mending nets, 

The windows with their Juliets, 

The timbered front and corbelled gable, 
And grannies by the kitchen table. 


But when he had exposed his plates, 
He came across—ye cruel Fates !— 
The finest subject and the fairest, 
Of subjects all, the subject rarest. 
He had no plate, but then none could 
Have reproduced him as he stood, 
This king of men—no, none! 

And then he stopped amazed, becos’ 
He saw his own lost self it was 
That he had chanced upon. 
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MAKING 


HERE are times when 
some particular sub- 
ject must be photo. 
graphed on an un- 
suitable day, or not 
photographed at all. 
How to obtain the 
best result is one of 
the problems which 
confront the worker 
on such an occasion. 
First of all let us 
say that if one 
knows beforehand 
what one is going to do, it is possible 
to get improved results in dull weather 
by using very slow plates which are 
capable of giving great density on de- 
velopment. Slow process plates such 
as several of the manufacturers now 
place on the market will enable ample 
contrast to be obtained, particularly if 
such a developer as hydroquinone with 
a caustic alkali is employed. If the 
negatives are developed in such a way 
that the deepest shadows are kept just 
clear glass, then one or other of the 
intensification methods, mercury and 
ammonia, or the chromium intensifica- 
tion, which may be repeated two or 
three times, will yield ample density 
for any possible requirement. 

But, unfortunately, we do not always 
know what we are likely to find when 
out for a day’s work. Armed with a 


Print 1. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN "PHOTOGRAPHY. 


camera loaded up with plates, let us 
say, of extra rapid speed, we may find 
the light decreasing in quality, and 
some subject presenting itself, a record 
of which we particularly wish to obtain. 
Added to the grey character of the light 
we may find the subject somewhat even 
in colour, and calculated to give a flat 
print even when under more favourable 
conditions of lighting. 

As we have said before in these 
lessons, the majority of amateurs err 
on the side of under-development in 
their early days. The consequence is 
that most of their prints are weak and 
flat—grey-looking things without any 
life and sparkle. We are not urging 
the other extreme as an alternative, be- 
cause the harsh, black and white pro- 
duction is, if anything, still more un- 
pleasant, but we want to make it clear 
that in many cases longer development 
would give a very much better quality 
of negative. The printing paper manu- 
facturers have recognised this tendency 
to flatness in amateur workers’ nega- 
tives, and have brightened up their 
papers, whether P.O.P., platinotype, or 
bromide, to such an extent that nega- 
tives which gave good prints on a print- 
ing paper ten or fifteen years ago can- 
not now be printed without obtaining a 
harsh result. 

Let us see then what precautions we 
must take if we want to be able to get 
sufficient contrast 
from flat subjects, 
or from subjects 
taken in a poor or 
grey daylight. 
First, we must 
avoid anything 
which will tend to 
diminish whatever 


contrast we may 
have. Dust or 
moisture on the 
lens will have a 
very  deleterious 
effect on the bril- 


liancy of the image, 
and this is an ex- 
periment anyone 
may try for them- 
selves by fixing the 
camera in position 


THE BEST OF DULL-DAY EXPOSURES. 


on a stand or other rigid support 
and making an exposure. Then 
after changing the plate the lens 
may be breathed on, and a_ second 
exposure made at once, before the 
condensed moisture has time to 
evaporate again. When the two plates 
are developed the difference in contrast 
and general brightness will be very 
marked. At this time of the year there 
is little danger of condensed moisture 
on the lens, unless it is kept in a very 
cold room and brought for work into 
a warm one, or the warmer open air. 
It is more likely that dust has accumu- 
lated on the surfaces of the lens during 
the winter, for successive condensations 
of moisture cause a lot of fine dust to 
adhere to the glass surfaces. This 
should be cleaned off very carefully 
with a piece of fine, well-washed cam- 
bric or silk, breathing on the glass and 
wiping firmly once or twice. Before 
doing any wiping, the surface should 
be lightly dusted, so that any larger 
particles of grit which might scratch 
the glass will be dislodged and fall 
away. 

Another point of great importance is 
to see that there are no sources of light 
leakage in the camera or slides, or in 
the dark-room. Any trace of fog, even 
the slightest, will produce a veil over 
the plate which will not only lessen the 
contrast, but will destroy the gradation 
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in the shadows, for this fog may be 
greater in extent than the light action 
of the details in the shadows, and so 
almost, if not quite, obliterate shadow 


details. For the same reason, the plate 
to be used should be chosen with an 
eye to cleanliness of working. Some 
plates readily give negatives which have 
clean shadows and clean edges where 
the plate is protected by the rebates of 
the dark slide or the sheath. Others 
have a greater tendency to give slightly 
veiled shadows. The cleaner working 
plate will undoubtedly score, when one 
comes to try a flat subject on a grey 


day. 

Further, under-exposure must be 
avoided. Naturally, we should aim at 
correct exposure, but we should prefer 
to give too much rather than too little, 
notwithstanding the emphasis some 
workers have laid on an absolutely ac- 
curate exposure when the contrast in 
the subject is slight. The nearer correct 
the exposure is, naturally, the better, 
but even a full exposure does not pre- 
vent the obtaining of a good result, 
given a suitable plate and proper 
development. 

Development must not be curtailed, 
and, in fact, it may be, and often will 
be, advantageous to develop for double 
the normal time. Let us look at the 


illustrations with this in mind, and we 
shall see how exposure and develop- 
ment affect the contrast. The six plates 
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were exposed on a та 
somewhat dull day, ^ 
the atmosphere 
having that pecu- 
liar smoky appear- 
ance which one 
sometimes sees in 
a village where 
wood is used for 
firing, and where 
garden rubbish is 
bein burned. 
Plates 2 and 2a 
had the normal, or 
correct, exposure, 
this being  calcu- 
lated very carefully 
with the exposure 
meter. Plates 1 
and іа had а 
tenth part of this 


normal exposure; that is, they were 
both considerably under - exposed. 
Plates 3 and 3a had exactly ten 


times the normal exposure; they were 
fully exposed, or what some people 
would call over-exposed. As they ob- 
viously give good contrast and grada- 
tion we prefer to say they were fully 
exposed, that is, they had more expo- 
sure than was necessary, but not 
enough to be harmful. Now, if we com- 
pare the series 1, 2 and 3 with the series 
1a, 2a and 3a, we shall see that in each 
case the former has less contrast than 
the latter. As the exposures of 2 and 2a 
were exactly the same, any difference in 
contrast must be due to difference in 
development. Actually the three nega- 
tives, 1, 2 and 3, were developed with 
a standard pyro-soda developer for six 
minutes, while 1a, 2a and 3a were de- 
veloped in the same developer, but for 
twelve minutes. This increased time of 
development is therefore responsible for 
the increase of contrast or brightness in 
the series marked a. 

If we look at prints 1 and та we 
shall see that even with under-exposure 
the fuller time of development helps 
things considerably, where the lighting 
of the subject has been flat to begin 
with. That is, with a very contrasted 
lighting it would not do to over-develop 
in this way. We might then be taking 
steps to decrease the contrast. Here we 
are considering how we may increase it. 
But the shortness 
of exposure in 1 
and ra prevents our 
getting | sufficient 
density, because the 
light action even in 
the high lights has 
been insufficient to 
give enough opa- 
city. In other 
words, all the 
latent image 
formed by the light 
has been developed 
up, and nothing 
more can be gained 
by longer develop- 
ment. In prints 2 
and 2a we have the 
results of the 
normal exposure. 
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Print 2a. 


Print 2 shows the effect obtained by 
developing for what may be regarded 
as a normal time. This conveys the 
grey-day effect which was actually 
seen. Print 2a shows how this may 
be brightened up by the longer 
development. Of course, this pro- 
longing of development makes the 
negative thicker, as well as more con- 
trasted. Print 2 was exposed under 
the negative for four seconds, while 
2a was exposed fourteen seconds, and 
these figures give an indication of the 
difference in thickness of the two nega- 
tives. Now, even with ten times the 
normal exposure we get good results, 
and there is little to choose between 
2 and 3, though the negative of 3 had 
this very full exposure. 3a, again, 
shows the increase of brightness due to 
longer development. We may say that 
no modification of development was 
made in any case, except this increase 
of time, and no dodging was done in 
printing. Each print is a straight- 
forward print, the whole series being on 
the same paper and exposed at the 
same distance from the light. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE A.P. AND P. №”? 
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IRST of all, a word or two about the 
shapes of pictures, because the two 
little prints on this page very well illus- 
trate two leading principles in relation 
thereto. 
In the case of example A we have what 
is, for all practical purposes, a square 


picture. Now, doubtless most readers 
will have noticed that the number of 
square or circular pictures on our photo- 
graphic exhibition walls is relatively 
small; perhaps there are one or two 
square, or approximately square, prints 
among a hundred or so oblong prints. 
One reason for this is that it is not so 
interesting to look at a square (all four 
sides of cne length) as an oblong (i.e., 
sides of two sizes or lengths). In addition 
to that, there is the underlying principle 
that in a good picture our attention should 
not be in any way attracted to the edges, 
frame, etc., or to its shape or proportions. 
But the chief active reason is that it is 
not so easy to “fill” a square as an oblong 
shape. 

Now, by the word “fill,” used in con- 
nection with composition, we do not 
mean packed up so that nothing more can 
be got into it, as one packs one’s port- 
manteau on returning from a_ holiday. 
To “fill” a picture space means putting 
into it rather as little as possible, so that 
no part calls out as being useless and 
uninteresting. 

Now, in fig. A we have a full picture, 
and yet there is a sky space which 1s prac- 
tically blank paper. There is fully ample 


A. — MORNING. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered 


News Weekly Competition will 

to other readers dealing with the same 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
will be dealt with here. 


material here, indeed, too much rather 
than too little, except that the blank sky 
space calls for the merest trace of grada- 
tion, so that it may suggest sky rather 
than paper. 

But it is not enough merely to occupy 
the space. What is іп- 
cluded must be pleasantly 
arranged ог disposed. 
The furniture - removing 
people, when moving 
irom опе house to 
another, seem to fill, and 
more than fill, the new 
abode, placing the frying 
pan on your study table 
and your inkstand in the 
bread pan. It is not only 
the contents, but the 
appropriate disposal of 
the contents of a room 
that bring acceptance. 
So with a picture. It is 
not only the material in- 


Cluded, but its arrange- 
ment, that goes so far 


towards making it accept- 
able. 

In this case our chief 
attention is attracted by 
the group of three tree 
trunks, varied in shape, yet grouped as 
one idea; three awkward crossings and 
conjunctions of lines are happily avoided. 
Attention is not attracted to the sides or 
corners, and the general disposal of light 
and shade is in simple and broad masses. 
The picture has an agreeable suggestion 
of design. In a word, it has decorative 
quality. 

Technically, it is faulty in the matter 
of flat and over-solid darks. The 
tree trunks do not very successfully 
suggest roundness—and, as afore- 
said, the sky part is too suggestive 
of blank paper. But it is a decided 


B.—HaAZzE. 


merit to have thus occupied a 
square space without suggesting 
squareness. 

Turn we now to example B, 


where we have a shape or propor- 
tion quite removed from square- 
ness. In fact, it 1s rather on the 
long and narrow side. The propor- 
tions of length to breadth are about 
IS to 11, or we might say 14 to 1, 
approximately, or a square and 
a half. Here, again, we may say 
that the space has been judiciously 
“filled,” or occupied. On our right 
the three trees form an acceptable 
group of features of interest—a little 
dissipated, perhaps, by the sun- 
flecking effect on the two farther 
trunks. 

The least satisfactory feature of 
this composition is the straight line 
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be criticised on this page, 
class of subject. 
Competition, and reproduced in 
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and the hints given may be helpful 
Prints from either the Beginners’ 
the body of the paper, 


edge of the river bank leading towards 
the left lower corner. 

In the diagonally opposite corner (i.e. 
upper right) we have a rather solid and 
heavy looking mass of leafage suggestive 
of top-heaviness in the print. 


By Harry Chapman. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Now, to go back to shapes and propor- 
tions. The horizontal margins being 
longer than the vertical margins, we have 
a feeling or suggestion of space to the 
right and left rather than above and 
below. In a subject of this kind this 
horizontal stretch of land spaciness is a 
quite suitable element. But let the be- 
ginner guard against the likely notion that 
by exaggerating length in proportion to 
height he will get a still more open space 
effect, for this is not the case. Although 
one cannot fix a hard and fast limit, yet 
there is a limiting region of proportion 
beyond which we get a detrimental effect, 
not by feeling the length too long, but 
by feeling the height too small—a kind of 
shut-down, falling-sky effect. 

We shall find that, broadly put, we 
approximate the limit when we exceed the 
proportions of the side and diagonal of a 
square. That is to say, if the longer side 
of a print, be it horizontal or vertical, is 
the diagonal of a square one side of which 
is the shorter side. Roughly, these pro- 
portions are about ro to r4— which agree 
fairly well with those of example B. | 


H^" you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 
If so, write to the Editor of “The 
А.Р. & P. N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


He will help you. 
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LA FONTAINE DE CARPEAUX AU LUXEMBOURG. 
By 


PIERRE DUBREUIL (Lille). 


From the original oil print (5x6). 
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IN THE HIGH ALPS. By DONALD MCLEISH. 
From a bromide print (108). See article " Photography among the Mountains," page 455. 
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THE GREY TOR. Bv W. HILL. 
The originat, a bromide enlargement (9x5) from 1-plate negative, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Professor Charles Dussaud, of Paris (a pioneer of 
wireless telegraphy), has recently given a demonstra- 
tion in London of what threatens to be a 
veritable revolution in lighting power, 
which will be of particular interest to 
photographers. By its use the production of heat in the 
use of electric light in lanterns and cinematographs 1s 
entirely avoided, hence its title “cold light." At the 
demonstration he proved conclusively, by experiment, 
that the light could be enclosed in a projecting lantern, 
with paper as a substitute for Russian iron, without the 
slightest risk of overheating and fire. He also showed 
that such interesting objects as the interior of the 
human mouth and throat could, by its means, be pro- 
jected on to a screen for demonstration or other 
purposes in their natural colouring without the slightest 
inconvenience to the owner from the heating of the 
lamp—a tiny thing an inch or so in diameter. For 
lanternists the special advantage was shown to be that 
lantern slides made of film could be safely used in place of 
glass, thus avoiding the annoyance of weight, expense, 
liability of breakage, and difficulty of conveyance. 


ее Ф 


The system is a highly ingenious one, and it combines 
with the absence of heat an enormous increase in lighting 
wer. To be strictly unscientific, every- 

THE METHOD one knows that if a lamp is attached to 
IN BRIEF. a higher voltage than that for which 
it is made, it gives a fine increased 

light for a short time and then bursts. Professor 
Dussaud attaches an ordinary four candle-power lamp 
to double the voltage for which it is made, and it gives 
at once roo candle-power light; nor does it burst, or 
even grow warm. He obtains this end by interrupting 
the current. This can be done with a single lamp by 
cutting off the current for the fraction of a moment and 
then restoring it, and repeating this operation; or, 
better still, by using three of the small lamps revolving, 
so that each one touches a contact and is lighted, and 
then has a double period of rest, during which such 
fraction of heating, if any, as it has received is cooled 
out and lost. So far as the eye can perceive, the light- 
ing is continuous. Actually, the three little lamps are 
revolving. One is lighted, is revolved past the point 
of contact, and the next then glows in its place. The 
immense increase in lighting power is obtained without 


COLD LIGHT. 
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any increase in consumption. The advantage of this 
to the lanternist should be incalculable, and the densest 
colour slides should be showable from the ordinarv 
domestic supply. It is claimed that by the use of this 
non-heating light celluloid may be safely utilised in the 
cinematograph. Moreover, the light can be produced 
from quite a small battery or accumulator, and there- 
fore in an unwired building. It was quite a revolution 
in itself to see a tiny lamp in work at the demonstration 
showing bravely a coloured slide in a four-yard circle 
on the screen, and shaming by its performance an arc 
lamp in a lantern double its size on a neighbouring 
table. A special advantage of this system for the 
cinematograph should be that by its use the film can 
be stopped at any moment for demonstration or other 
purpose for any length of time. 
e ® е 
The photographic holiday-maker who wants to give 
a certain definiteness to his rambles, with a view possibly 
to the preparation of a lecture, 
THE ROMANCE OF might do worse than take a river 
A RIVER. and follow it from its mouth to its 
source. The Rev. A. Mansfield, at 
the Camera Club, recently brought home to Southerners 
the romance of his own native Clyde. The Clyde is a 
majestic river, along which almost every kind of subject 
is available. In its estuary the yacht-lover finds abun- 
dant material, for seventeen regattas a year are held 
on the Clyde, and a sum of two millions is invested in 
yachts. Тһе literary mind turns to the associations of 
the river with Burns and Scott, while those interested in 
industry find most impressive effects in shipbuilding, 
with great hulls always on the stocks. Glasgow is 
sometimes said by Englishmen to be a good place to 
get out of, and this is really the case, for a thirty 
minutes’ run from Glasgow takes one into some of the 
most romantic scenery in Scotland. Mr. Mansfield 
traced the Clyde from Ailsa Craig and Arran in the 
Firth to the falls near Lanark and the source near the 
border of Dumfries. ^4 2 ә 


In connection with the beautiful photograph of the 
Durham Cathedral sanctuary knocker, by Mr. F. H. 
Evans, now on view at THE A. P. Little 
Gallery, it may be interesting to point 
out that this word sanctuary is used in 
a twofold sense in connection with ecclesiastical build- 
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ings. (1) At the east or presbytery end, often we 
find the altar in a railed-off part, called the Sanctuary. 
(2) According to the Levitical law, six cities of refuge 
were assigned as places of safety or sanctuary, to which 
the involuntary man-slayer might flee for protection. 
In the time of Constantine certain churches were 
similarly privileged. In Britain the Druids dedicated 
certain trees as asyla. Legend assigns to the pre- 
Norman churches of Winchester and Westminster the 
right of sanctuary. If the evil-doer, flying from 
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vengeance, could escape his pursuers until he could 
seize the church door-knocker he had the protection of 
sanctuary, and woe betide any who should lay hands 
on him without ecclesiastical authority. Naturally this 
right of sanctuary became abused, which was recog- 
nised and restricted at the Reformation, when it was 
forbidden to all except debtors, and finally abolished 
here about 1690. At Beverley Minster and Hexham 
Abbey there are, or were, stone seats near the altar for 
those who sought sanctuary. 
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МК. Е. Н. EVANS'S SHOW AT “THE А.Р.” LITTLE GALLERY. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


SMALL but distinguished col- 
lection of the work of Mr. F. H. 
Evans, at the Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, shows him as an 
unsurpassed exponent ot 
"straight" photography who 
brings out all the virtues of the 
medium on its technical side, 
and admits many of its in- 
herent. defects, perhaps on the 
ground that the merits more 
than compensate for them. 

This, however, is not quite a 
trustworthy line of reasoning, 
for good qualities have a way 
of bringing bad ones into promi- 
nence by force of contrast. 
Thus in some of the church in- 
teriors we may appreciate the 
vigorous representation and 
faultless treatment of particu- 
lar details—massive or graceful 
columns, traceries or carvings— 
and all the more regret that the 
incorrectness of tone gradations 
elsewhere destroys the sense 
of interesting distances, and 
eliminates atmosphere and 
colour. These take so large a 
part in cathedral effects that it 
is a wonder so zealous and 
appreciative a student of eccle- 
siastical architecture should not 
pay more attention to them. 


The tints that fall from 
stained glass, enriching the 
lights and modifying the 


shadows, and the atmosphere 
and mystery that have their being in aerial perspective surely 
influence the dignity, solemnity, and individuality of our ancient 
churches. | 

But we must take this experienced and highly accomplished 
worker as he is, for it would be useless to expect from him 
qualities that he prefers to pass over rather than interfere with 
the purity of the photographic medium. Very little “control ” 
would suffice, in many instances, to remove the mistakes of the 
camera, and to introduce the more subtle impressions of the 
human observer, and many visitors, no doubt, will think that 
such modification ought to have been exercised. Mr. Evans’s 
aim is to obtain the best that the medium can give him, no more 
and no less, and it must be admitted that his mastery of the pro- 
cesses, in combination with his own selective power, enables him 
to get a great deal that is interesting, though it may not be 
entirely what artistic vision requires. 

Most of the works in the present exhibition represent Durham, 
perhaps the most harmoniously impressive of all our cathedrals, 
its venerable air being enhanced by the consistent massiveness 
of the Norman style. 

It is notable that, with all his exclusive reliance on the photo- 
graphic medium, Mr. Evans is yet able to impart an individual 
character to his work. It has the distinction that comes of con- 
summate craftsmanship, the prints being presented with unfail- 
ing technical skill; but, still more important, there is a pictur- 
esque dignity due to the personal outlook, that influences the 
choice of effect or scene. 
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“Across the Aisle and Nave” represents the interesting pillar 
on which a regular pattern of lines has been shaped by the axe, 
a striking print, which, however, suffers through the competition 
of the further column (whereon the light emphasises the design) 
with the main pillar, which scarcely comes in front of the other. 
Here and in some other works, however, as, for insiance, 
“Across Aisle and Nave,” “Nave Arches and Tomb of Ralph 
Neville,” and “Across the Nave,” we are impressed by the 
strength and grandeur of the great columns under the beautifying 
influence of light, as if their power of endurance received a 
refreshing inspiration. Photographic resources concentrated on 
this effect, and unmindful of the other possibilities just referred 
to, can render it in a manner that meets Mr. Evans’s desires, 
though others may feel that “a little more, and how much it is!” 
was needed to make the pictures complete. 

The repetition of deep shadows, a characteristic of the unaided 
camera, which does not discriminate as to the placing of the 
darkest accent, is often detrimental to artistic arrangement. Yet 
in such a work as “Aisle to Altar,” from the old church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, the indiscriminate dark- 
ness suggests a mood, as 1f the photographer had felt that gloom 
had slowly settled on the building in the ages that have passed 
since it was a scene of civic splendour and medieval pageantry. 
Perhaps something of this sort may have been in Mr. Evans's 
mind, also, in producing “Across Aisle and Chancel,” another 
of the Smithfield group, but in this case the darkness that sur- 
rounds the peep of illuminated architecture is flat and uninterest- 
ing, and certainly requires treatment to make it acceptable. 

In “ Bede's Tomb in the Galilee " (Durham) the light columns 
and arches are full of decorative grace, and make an excellent 
group, but have too much uniformity of tone to admit of a feel- 
ing of space. “The Pillars of Durham" is one of the most 
successful works, though the central pillar is rather too much 
in the middle for satisfactory composition, and here, again, there 
is a want of aerial perspective. 

Exterior views of the impressive building are somewhat 
familiar, but * Across the River" shows originality in giving a 
glimpse ot the tower through a gap in the near foliage. The 
foliage, however, is of an unsympathetic darkness that has no 
suggestion of colour, a peculiarity again to be attributed to the 
severe impartialty of the instrument. The elevation * From 
Palace Green " is also original, but scarcely happy in composition, 
for one side of the picture is so overweighted by the tower that 
there can be no feeling of balance. * The Sanctuary Knocker " 
is a very skilful representation of this quaint object, which, being 
on a flat surface, requires no aerial perspective, and is therefore 
at no disadvantage from one of the main shortcomings of unaided 
photography. The graceful elaboration of ancient craftsmanship 
is very completely rendered in some of the prints, the instrument, 
seconded by first-rate technical work, conveying intricate details 
in a manner beyond human skill, and some of these representa- 
tions of designs in stone show the medium at its best. 

It has to be noted that Mr. Evans’s method brings consider- 
able sameness into his work. This, of course, fortifies the per- 
sonal stamp, but it also suggests a lack of versatility or elasticity 
in the point of view, and is, in fact, a natural result of reliance 
on mechanical and therefore unemotional means. Still, it is 
easy to recognise that he has a deep feeling for the solemn 
grandeur of cathedral architecture, and that of Durham appeals 
to him perhaps more deeply than any other. The show gives a 
fair indication of the best output of one of the most persevering 
and successful photographers of architecture, despite the limited 
number of prints. The smallness of the show, in fact, adds 
something to the impression of simplicity and taste that it con- 
veys as a whole. 
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HE subtle 

changes in 
colour and lighting 
that creep over the 
face of Nature 
during the present 
month must inevitably be 
appreciated Бу every 
camera user. Not only 
does the landscape take 
on a brighter and more 
vivacious tint, but a 


ҮДЕЙ greater breadth, due іп part to the growing 
3% foliage, seems to imbue the countryside 
9 with a new pictorial interest. Тһе sus- 


tained presence of sunshine accounts also for the marked 
differences discernible on all sides. 

The kindling of enthusiasm that the presence of sun- 
light is responsible for is a great matter for the amateur 
photographer. Не is not so likely to say that there 15 
"nothing to photograph" as he was a month or two 
ago. On all sides the outlook glows with possibilities. 
In the streets, indoors, in the suburban garden, or in 
the country there is a brighter prospect for picture 
making. The outlines are crisper, and the magic of 
sunlight makes even the most commonplace subject 
worthy of attention. At the same time there is still 
sufficient mist about in early mornings to keep the 
distant planes in their proper place in the photographic 
rendering. | 

During the month of May photographic societies 
begin to show signs of activity, so far as the much- 
abused "summer programme" is concerned. We 
would suggest that many of these outings, which some- 
times degenerate into a “procession before tea," could 
be made far more useful, both to members of societies 
and photography generally, if they were conducted with 
a more definite purpose in view than the possibility of 
"pictures" that may be pointed out by the leader for 
the afternoon. As probably, under these circumstances, 
everybody will take the same subjects, very few of the 
results are shown, and little beyond the outing in the 
fresh air is gained. Surely the subjects for systematised 
record and survey work are sufficiently vast in this 
country to afford material enough to fill the summer 
programmes of every society in the kingdom. Those 
societies who have tried it have seldom repented. Yet 
we are already in receipt of a great number of society 
programmes for the coming season, and in practically 
every case the outings are the same old “picnic.” 

'Many amateurs do not appear to realise the difference 
in the actinic quality of the light now from when they 
laid aside their cameras last autumn. During May we 
may frequently reach the zenith of actinic light for the 
year. After a May shower, for instance, the brilliant 
sunshine often proves more highly actinic than even an 
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experienced landscape worker would imagine. This 
should be taken into consideration. 

Our readers should bear in mind that pictures are 
now to be secured that are not obtainable at any other 
season of the year—shaded glens, for example, in which 
if is impossible to obtain full detail in the deeper 
shadows when the foliage is at its full. To take such 
subjects with leafless trees and shrubs would give the 
scene a wintry aspect. 

With the extra accession of light this month the 

beginner has, however, his opportunity that was denied 
during the darker days of winter. Тһе cheap hand 
camera, with the lens working at a small aperture, now 
has a chance to score, and the worker who has not been 
able to afford an expensive outfit, with a big-aperture 
anastigmat, can attempt subjects that were beyond his 
reach not so long ago. The film worker, too, can now 
succeed with subjects that were only possible with a 
very fast plate in the winter months. 
. Last week we gave the Exposure Table for May, and 
it can be accepted as fact that practically from the 
middle of May to the middle of August may be regarded 
as the amateur's best time for snapshot work, when 
everything is in his favour in the way of exposure. 
Whether the subjects are always to his liking during 
the summer months is another story. 

The worker to whom the beauty of the May landscape 
appeals must ever regret that it is impossible to do real 
justice to the wonderful colouring presented by the 
lavish hand of Nature. The orthochromatic plate, of 
course, becomes a necessity during this the month of 
flowers and blossom, if a correct rendering is to be 
attempted. The prevalent colours in the open land- 
scape, as well as in the wooded parts, will be found to 
be endless tones of green, from the dead green of the 
heather to the silvery green of the birch tree tops. 
Masses of other colours, however, render the month the 
most difficult for the landscape worker.  Bluebells, 
gorse, and yellow broom on the commons, dandelions 
and buttercups in the fields, and the woods are carpeted 
first with green, then with primroses and white 
anemones, and then the bluebells. 

Yet how seldom are these beautiful effects suggested 
in the prints that are sent in for competitions or seen 
in the exhibitions! It is the old trouble of colour 
rendering and colour contrast again, and until colour 
photography in the shape of prints is a simple matter 
for the every-day amateur, the landscape worker should 
rely more upon obtaining a good portrayal of masses 
of light and shadows, and avoid those subjects that 
depend for their beauty upon colour alone. 

It may be noted by those in holiday mood that the 
present is quite the best time of year for a holiday 
tramp, the heat not being so great as later in the season, 
and the photographer can count on a plenitude of 
subjects to engage his attention. 
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By A. J. ANDERSON. 2 


HAVE been asked to write about 
the various movements that are 
fitted to modern stand cameras, 


and to illustrate the advantages 
ol the different movements by means 
These movements may 
be summed up thus: 

(1) Swing back, and 

swing front; 

(2) Rising, and fall- 
ing front; and 

(3) Cross front, and side swing to back. 

Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to treat these 
movements in the order in which they stand, as it is 
impossible to explain one of the movements without 
explaining other of the movements. Besides, identical 
results can be achieved by the use of different move- 
ments, and one camera might be fitted with only one of 
these movements, and another camera with another of 
these movements; or one lens might demand the em- 
ployment of a swing front, and another lens allow us to 
dispense with this modern acquisition. 

But if we leave the camera movements for the pre- 
sent—they are only means to an end—and turn to the 
two great principles that govern the correct manipula- 
tion of the camera, we shall find ourselves capable of 
managing any modern camera under the most difficult 
conditions. 

We have to deal with two principles, perspective and 
optics; that is to say, we have to deal with the render- 
ing of objects in correct proportions, and we have to 
deal with the focussing: and covering power of the lens. 
The term ‘‘ plane ’’ will be used several times in these 
articles. Of course, a '' plane ’’ is a perfectly flat sur- 


of diagrams. 


FIG 7. 


face, but since this surface may be either vertical or 
horizontal, either standing up or lying down, it is neces- 
sary to mention that the ‘‘ planes ° mentioned in these 
articles are vertical. I place my camera opposite a wall 
covered with pictures, so that the camera is quite square 
with the wall, and although the pictures are at different 
distances from the lens, yet they are all on the same 
plane. 

Perspective.—Now I am not writing about artistic 
perspective, and the use of long-focus lenses, but about 
plain mathematical perspective; in fact, I shall assume 
a wide-angle lens in my diagrams, since the perspective 
will be more violent, and the faults of bad perspective 
more obvious. 

In perspective drawing we are assumed to close one 
eye, and holding a sheet of glass between the uncovered 
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eye and the objects to be drawn, to outline the objects 
on the sheet of glass. 

The station point is the position of the eye А; as 
we draw we may sit down, choosing a low station 
point, or we may stand up, or we may select a high 
station point by standing on a balcony or some other 
eminence. The point immediately opposite and level 
with the eye is the point of sight B, or vanishing point; 
in seascapes this point of sight would be on the horizon, 
because thdt is the most distant point on a level with 
the eye. For convenience sake, I shall call the line A B 
the line of sight; О is the sheet of glass or picture 
plane, 

Now the line of sight need not pass through the 
centre of the picture plain, but the picture plane must be 
at right angles with the line of sight. The sheet of 
glass may be raised until the line of sight passes through 
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the lower part of the picture plane, and we get a low 
vanishing point in our perspective; or the glass may be 
lowered, and we get a high vanishing point in our 
picture; or the glass may be moved to the right or left; 
but however we shift the glass we must hold it at right 
angles with the line of sight, that is to say, it must be 
vertical because the line of sight runs to the horizon, 
and it must be square with the eye. If you get a sheet 
of glass (a photographer has plenty handy), and make 
a few experiments in perspective drawing, you will tind 
that the nearer you hold it to the eye the smaller will 
be the drawing of the object. First take your sheet of 
glass and place it parallel with a wall on which some 
pictures of similar size are hung, propping it up so that 
it does not move, and outline the picture opposite you. 
Then, without shifting the station point of the eye, out- 
line the most distant picture. Although the second 
picture is more distant than the first, yet it will Le 
drawn the same size, because the portion of the glass on 
which it is drawn is a proportionate distance from the 
eye. You will also find that both pictures are drawn 
square. Next slope the top of the glass towards you, 
and you will find that instead of drawing the pictures 
square you draw them smaller at the top than the 
bottom. 

I am speaking seriously when I suggest these ex- 
periments, because half an hour with a sheet of glass 
and a paint-brush charged with Indian ink will teach 
more about the correct and artistic management of a 
camera than could be picked up from any handbook, 
or learnt during years of ordinary work. Also it will 
prevent those mistakes which make photographs 
ridiculous. 

(To be continued.) 
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ІМ А" E ы / f with а view 
| to the production of 
-=> æ» coloured bromoils 
lines, 
a perhaps m у 
methods may be of interest to the readers of THE A. Р. 
AND P. N., as all the work can be carriéd out without 
elaborate apparatus. So far as I am aware, the follow- 
ing methods are original, and the results promise to 
allow that latitude in selection of colour and in local 
treatment so desired by the pictorialist. With more 
elaborate apparatus and further experiment some ex- 
ceedingly interesting results will be obtained. | 

The first requirement is a set of three negatives which 
have been exposed in conjunction with the usual three 
colour filters. The plates must be panchromatic, and 
the colour filters suited to the plate used. The gelatine 
filters made by Wratten and Wainwright were used, and 
found to be cheap and efficient. The simplest way to 
use them is to bind between two pieces of selected thin 
glass, and place in front of the lens. The blue filter 
increases the normal exposure five times, and the red 
and green filters twelve and a half times, when used 
with the panchromatic plates. Care must be taken 
not to move camera or. object to be photographed while 
the successive exposures are made. The exposures 
should be as correct as possible; any tendency to under- 
exposure causes difficulties to arise later, in addition 
to affecting the colour rendering. 

Development should take place in the dark, and the 
resulting negatives should be thin, without undue con- 
trasts. Rodinal, 1 in 40, at 55 deg. Fahr., will give 
such a negative in five or six minutes, provided the 
exposure be correct. It is necessary to develop the 
three plates together, in order to avoid any variation 
in density; and it is better to mark each plate before 
dévelopment, according to the filter through which it 
was exposed. 

The next step is to obtain three bromide prints from 
the negatives, and these may be made by contact or 
by enlargement. Use the bromide paper on which you 
are accustomed to make bromoils in the ordinary way. 
A smooth, white, stiff paper is most suitable; but emul- 
sions known as carbon, satin, etc., are found to be too 
soft. Тһе exposures given must be the same with each 
negative, no matter how they may appear to differ in 
density, and the prints developed together for the same 
time. It is better to expose so that complete develop- 
ment must begiven. If enlargements are made they must, 
of course, be of exactly the same size. The negatives 
should be placed glass side towards the lens of the 
lantern, thus giving reversed prints. Focussing for 
the first print will be sufficient if the carrier is inserted 
carefully and in the same way each time. Allow a good 
margin on the print beyond what is required in the 
finished result. After each exposure, mark lightly on 
the back of each paper as follows. That from the red 
negative, blue; from the green, red; and that from the 
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blue negative, yellow. The prints should be clean and 
bright, with plenty of detail in the shadows. 

Having dried and straightened the prints, trim them 
to exactly the same size, and in register. This is easily 
done if they contain two definite points—as far apart as 
possible—which are not to be included in the finished 
picture. The intersection of two lines will give these 
definite points. With a fine needle pierce each print at 
the point decided upon, superimpose, and fix with the 
needles to a smooth trimming-board. Other needles 
may now be used if desired, to hold everything securely. 
Trimming in register is now an easy matter, provided 
ordinary care be taken. Do not remove the needles 
until the last cut is made, or until the straight edge is 
holding the prints firmly in position. | Use a sharp 
knife, and do not cut with a bevel. 

Bleach and swell the prints in the usual way, taking 
care to work all prints together, so as to secure uni- 
formity of treatment. А large dish is necessary if 
irregularities are to be avoided. Take care not to 
damage the edges or corners, or some difficulty may 
arise in the final operation. | 

Inking is carried out with special inks, and, after 
many trials, I find that printer's tri-colour inks give the 
best results. These may be obtained from almost any 
printing house. Separate brushes are required for each 
colour, or, if brushes are limited in number, they must 
be thoroughly cleaned. Plenty of palette room is also 
an advantage. Ink up the prints marked “red” and 
“blue " first, putting on the colour evenly: hopping or 
thumping wil only produce a patchy result. If the 
supporting blotting-paper is not too wet, inking can be 
carried out quite up to the margins of the print. Having 
inked the blue and red prints, place them on one side 
under cover, lifting by means of a palette knife, and 
taking care not to touch with the fingers. Our ex- 
perience in inking these prints will help us in making the 
yellow print, on which the ink is only just visible. Here 
it is a difficult matter to know when our half-tones and 
high-lights are just right, and it is better to ink up fully 
and as evenly as possible. On looking at the inked 
print through a piece of blue glass, the yellow ink will 
appear to be green, and will gain in contrast with the 
white paper. Some may prefer to redevelop the print 
and pigment on the redeveloped image, thus helping 
us to judge better the result. I am hoping to obtain 
a bromide emulsion on black paper for this purpose. 

The three moist prints are now ready for the final 
operation of superimposing and transferring. At this 
stage it is well to remove any stray hairs by means of a 
small, dry brush. The final support should be a stiff, 
fairly smooth, board-like paper, white in colour. 
“ Arnold's Unbleached Н.Р.” and Bristol boards answer 
admirably. If the final support is thin, the moisture 
absorbed causes it to cockle, and registration is out of 
the question. The blue or red print should be trans- 
ferred first, although better results may be obtained 
perhaps by putting down first the pigment which is least 
transparent. 

Transference is carried out by methods already 
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described in THE А. P. AND P. М. The print should be 
placed face upwards on a sheet of smooth zinc. On 
this is placed the final support, and then several thick- 
nesses of blotting-paper, without watermarks. Next, a 
felt pad, or piece of printer’s blanket, is desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. Finally, the whole pack is 
enclosed between two sheets of cardboard, which should 
project beyond the zinc plate in order to give the pack 
a start through the rollers of the kitchen mangle, with 
full pressure on. The rolling should be slow and steady, 
with no pause until the print is through. І have 
obtained good results by using a domestic wringer, 
although I am of opinion that the larger diameter of the 
rollers of the mangle is in their favour. 

The second print should now he lightly placed over 
the first impression, which should have sharply defined 
edges. Registration is obtained by exactly covering the 
first impression, so that no sign of colour is to be seen 
round the edges. This is why we do not put the yellow 
print down first. These methods may seem to be very 
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clumsy, but in practice they work very well. Other 
methods will suggest themselves to those acquainted 
with printers’ operations. The only difficulty at this 
stage is due to a slight stretching of the papers under 
pressure. This takes place mostly in the bromide 
paper, and is remedied by using a stiff, hard paper. 
The yellow print is now transferred in the same way. 
Should the packing tend to “creep” while passing 
through the rollers, moisten the boards, which will then 
grip. 

The two real difficulties lie in pigmenting the yellow 
print and in avoiding “creep” or expansion of the 
bromide paper in rolling. Further experiments will no 
doubt remedy these difficulties. For first experiments 
I should strongly advise the use of small prints—not 
greater than half-plate size. Although the description 
of this process is necessarily long, and may appear com- 
plicated, it is not so to those who are accustomed to the 
bromoil process. Of course, the same methods may 
be used in conjunction with the oil process. 
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DAYLIGHT DEVELOPMENT AFTER FIXING. 


Ta photographic experimentalist has long known that it is 
quite possible in many cases to fix the exposed plates before 
development, the fixation being commenced in the dark-room, 
but it may be finished in full daylight. 

This mode of working should obviate most of the dark-room 
troubles, as the operation of placing the exposed plates in the 
fixing bath is one which may be performed in complete dark- 
ness and after rocking the.dish for a few minutes in the dark, 
the dish, fixing solution, and plate may be brought out into the 
full daylight. Fixation being carried on to the point at which 
all cloudiness disappears, or a little beyond this point, the plate 
is well washed, and, after washing, a negative image is de- 
veloped on the clear and glass-like plate, this operation being 
done under ordinary conditions of light, whether daylight or 
artificial light. 

M. Victor Cremier, a well-known French photographic 
worker, is so impressed by the practical value of this method 
of working that he has written a handbook treating of the sub- 
ject, which he addresses largely to the amateur who has but poor 
dark-room accommodation. This handbook is published by 
M. Gauthier-Villars, of 55, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris, 
and the price is 2 francs, the exact title of the book being as 
. Le Développement еп Pleine Lumiére, après 

Ixage.” 

Those who wish to make a first trial of the method should 
proceed as follows, and then M. Crémier’s book should be 
obtained for further instructions. 

A rather slow plate 1s exposed four times as long as would 
ordinarily be the case, and the exposed plate is immersed in the 
dark in a 2 per cent. solution of hypo (crystallised sodium thio- 
sulphate); after five minutes or so the dish is brought out into 
the full light, and, when the plate is quite clear, or a little after, 
the plate must be quite thoroughly washed. Ordinary fixation 
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to be satisfactory, must be for about double the time required to 

produce an appearance of clearness, but a somewhat less 

thorough fixafion gives better gradations in the present case. 
The developer is prepared as two stock solutions :— 


Ac Silver nitrate «iustae canes 4 grammes. 
Water (distilled) 25 grammes (or c. c.) 


To this add gradually and with agitation, 


Ammonium sulphocyanide 24 grammes. 
roro Ьа еа оя 75 grammes (or с. c.) 
Sulphite of soda (the pure or 
anhydrous). анааран 
Hypo (sodium thiosulphate cryst.) 
Ten per cent. potassium bromide 
solution 


12 grammes. 
5 grammes. 


о.5 gramme. 


The solution should be filtered and preserved in a yellow 
bottle, as light acts slowly upon it. 


B.—Metol 2 grammes. 
Water les 120 grammes (or c. c.) 


Dissolve, and add 


Sodium sulphite (the pure “or 
anhydrous) то grammes. 


For use, mix 5 c. c. of A and 120 c. c. of B, this mixture being 
kept in motion on the washed plate till the required density is 
obtained. If during this operation the mixture shows any signs 
of turbidness, the plate should be rinsed and fresh developing 
mixture should be poured on. 

The required intensity having been obtained, the negative 
should be well washed. 

It may be desirable to point out that the developing mixture 
may stain the skin dark brown or black. 
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Goldona.— Now that the season for daylight printing is with us 
once more, the choice of a printing medium will concern a con- 
siderable number of our readers. The popularity of self-toning 
papers is undoubted, and when one considers the facility with 
which completely finished prints are obtained when using this 
medium, it is not to be wondered at. Among self-toning papers 
that have achieved a great and well-deserved reputation for excel- 
lence is “ Goldona," the self-toning paper made by John J. Griffin 
and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, London. We have recently had an op- 
portunity of testing some of the latest samples of this paper, and 
can speak highly of its good qualities. The “green label" Goldona, 
made in glossy, satin, and matt surfaces, is specially suitable for 
obtaining warm tones by simple fixation in a plain hypo bath 
only. The “mauve label ” Goldona produces fine purple and cold 
tones with the greatest ease, the fixing bath in this case being: 
Hypo 4 oz., water то oz., to which 1 oz. of ordinary salt has 
been added. We can well recommend this paper to our readers 
who want a reliable article. Goldona is supplied in all cut 
sizes at standard prices, and application should be made to 
the address given above for leaflets, particulars, and sample 
prints. 
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Cooke Lens Outfits.— Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, of 
Leicester, the makers of the well-known Cooke lenses, inform 
us that they are co-operating with the principal camera-makers in 
regard to fitting these fine lenses to a great variety of cameras. 
Among the firms who are fitting them to their cameras are 
Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., W. Butcher and Sons, Houghtons, Ltd., 
Newman and Guardia, Marion and Co., Boots Cash Chemists, 
the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., and Shew and Co. 
Every dealer throughout the country, in addition, is being 
supplied with * Cooke lens outfit" showcards. These showcards 
contain in tabular form particulars of the optical equipment of a 
great variety of well-known cameras, of the folding pocket tvpe, 
stand and field and reflex cameras. We have no need to dilate on 
the fine qualities and outstanding advantages of the Cooke lenses. 
We have not only used them with the greatest satisfaction for 
much of our own work, but have on many occasions pointed out 
their merits to our readers. This effort on the part of Messrs. 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson to supply anastigmats of the quality 
of the Cooke with popular camera outfits at a reasonable price is 
worthy of every support. Copies of the showcard will be 
supplied free on application to the above address. 
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rearranging of 
the dark - room 
will claim the attention of many workers. Those who have the 
good fortune to be able to set a room apart specially for photo- 
graphic purposes may find the following notes of use; the notes 
being a description of the manner in which my own dark-room is 
arranged, and of several features which I have found help- 
ful in practice, and which, so far as I am aware, are seldom if 
ever adopted by other workers. 

The idea at the outset was to make the workroom of increased 
usefulness, and also to give’ it something of a homely appear- 
ance, for hitherto I had often felt reluctant to leave a room 
of comfort for a cheerless photographic workroom; the conse- 
quences too often being, work that might have been pursued 
getting more or less neglected. 

As a matter of fact the workroom now under consideration 
will, in addition to its comfortable appearance, serve for four 
different purposes in connection with photography. First, it does 
duty as an efficient dark and work room; secondly, it answers as 
a- portrait studio; thirdly, it serves for the giving of magic- 
lantern displays; and, fourthly, it does duty as a little gallery 
for displaying the photographic productions. 

The room is a comparatively small-sized attic, measuring 
12 feet long, 10 feet wide, with a window 3 by 3 feet, facing 
south, and in a recess, midway down the length of the room. 
A movable opaque shutter fits tightly into the framework of 
the window for making the room dark, when so desired. On the 
lower half of the shutter there is a square opening, the size of 
a half-plate camera back, to allow of enlarging by daylight. 
(For working details of the shutter construction, see THE A. P. 
AND P. N., June 3, 1912, page 564.) 

At one end of the room stand two small recesses (A, B), fitted 
with shelves to hold various bottles of solutions, etc. In the 
recess А the shelves commence at 4} feet from the floor, to allow 
of standing underneath such articles as the enlarging easel and 
rails, the magic-lantern screen, tripods, and backgrounds, cur- 
tains being hung in front to obscure the articles from sight. 

The following constitutes the furnishing of the room, every 
article serving a photographic purpose in addition to furnishing 
the room, the furniture being set out as indicated on the diagram, 
and made use of in the following manner: D is a small table 
used for resting the enlarging lantern on when out of use; F is 
another small table for holding a bowl of water, used for washing 
of hands between the various operations ; G is a small table with 
two drawers for holding sundries; H is a chest of drawers, 
which holds and protect from dust, etc., cameras, lenses, dark 
slides, albums, loose photographs, boxes of negatives, printing 
frames, literature, and so forth. During the developing of 
plates or bromide prints the dishes are arranged on the table 
M in the order of operations, working with a forward movement 
from left to right, the developing dish being placed on a wooden 
grid, resting on the edges of a 12 by 1o porcelain dish, which 
forms a good substitute for a sink in trapping any accidental 
spilling of the developer. 

During developing operations the dark-room lamp, which is a 
home-made one burning paraffin oil, stands on the chest of 
drawers, H. Formerly, I made what is a very common mistake 
with amateurs, that being to work by a dull light, the lamps 
being placed close to the developing dish; afterwards, .І dis- 
covered it to be better to work by a brighter light, placed at a 
greater distance from the developing dish, the advantages being 
a more comfortable light to work by, with much less risk of 
fogging such plates as the ultra-rapid and isochromatic. 

For enlarging by artificial light, the enlarging lantern, easel, 
and rails are placed on the table M, the large developing 
dishes being placed on the table D, and the dark-room lamp on 
H. For enlarging by daylight (which, owing to the variable 
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nature of daylight, is rarely resorted to), the table M is pushed 
hard against the window, in the recess E, for supporting the 
easel and rails. 

For giving a magic-lantern display the table M is drawn close 
to the fireplace C, and used as a support for the lantern and 
boxes of slides; seats for the spectators being placed on each 
side of the table and lantern, the rollable lantern screen being 
hung temporarily on the wall K, at the opposite end of the 
room. 

When using the room for portraiture work, the table M (with 
the leaves let down) stands against the table D, the back- 
ground and the sitter being placed near to the wall J, whilst the 
camera and operator stand over against the wall L. 

To form the little exhibition previously mentioned, the walls 
of the room are covered with about forty bromide prints, mostly 
enlargements. To avoid the expense of ready-made frames, most 
of them were constructed of ordinary deal wood, and stained a 
dark brown. The prints are kept in the frames in a loose 
fashion, for the convenience of withdrawing one print and in- 
serting a fresh one, which is frequently done. Ав there is по 
water supply in the room, the washing of plates and prints is 
performed by constant hand changes in the scullery below. 

To warm the room during cold weather, some time before 
commencing work a good-sized fire, made principally of coke 


(as coke does not blaze), is lighted, then previous to handling 
material of a sensitive nature the fire gets a generous choking 
of ashes, to get rid of reflected light on the walls and ceiling. 

Other methods of warming the room have not answered so 
satisfactorily as the fire mentioned, as they sent forth unpleasant 
fumes, more or less deleterious to photographic materials, if 
stored in the same room. The feature in the room which stands 
out above all the rest is the little exhibition of the finished pro- 
ductions; it seems to give quite an additional interest and a 
definite purpose in photographic work, a type of interest which 
is wanting in the usual method of clustering prints together in 
albums, or on mounts, and placing aside to be occasionally 
looked at. 

Making the prints and enlargements to form the little exhibi- 
tion affords a good deal of pleasure during the dull winter season, 
and as they are hung in the room to be seen, greater efforts are 
stimulated to obtain the best results. In my own case the 
articles of furniture mentioned were ready to hand and not 
required for their original purposes; doubtless there are some 
workers similarly situated, but when such is not the case, all 
that is required in this respect can generally be obtained for a 
trifling outlay, at one of the weekly auction sales held in most 
towns of importance. A tin or two of paint will work wonders 
in obscuring signs of shabbiness on articles obtained in this 
manner. 
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THE SCHRECKHORN AND FINSTERAARHORN. 


By ROLAND GORBOLD. . 
А =т= who has been amongst the mountains will at 


once realise how difficult it is to represent them on the 

photographic plate in all their grandeur; what to the 
eve appears masses of rock and snow, rugged and grand, 
when photographed appears small, flat, and insignificant. 

The difficulties are many, and not the kind that usually 
beset the landscape photographer. In what branch of our 
work do we get such extremes or such violent contrasts? In 
the foreground we may have dark or even black rock, yet 
full of detail; then in the distance we have the pure white- 
ness of the snow against a blue sky, again containing 
abundance of detail most exquisitely delicate. Can there be 
any greater contrast than this? And yet in between we have 
to deal with a long range of half-tones, beautiful woods, 
grassy slopes, running rivers, and picturesque dwellings; and 
crowning all are the glorious clouds, and such clouds as can 
only be seen among the great hills, without which they are 
robbed of half their glory. 

The average commercial photograph, although giving one 
an accurate representation of the detail of the view, does not 
inspire us with the greatness or the grandeur of the scene 
depicted. We must not set out to get a detailed elevation 
of the hills before us, but rather enter into the spirit of the 
mountains, and get pictures of them in their various moods, 
giving an idea of their savagery and lasting strength, and 
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By ROLAND GORBOLD. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
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yet at other times peaceful repose. Тһе difficulties 
to be faced seem almost more than one can tackle, 
but with a little care and study they may be overcome, and 
the results will more than compensate for the extra trouble. 
In one holiday we may make a great number of exposures, 
and get a large number of interesting mementoes, but our 
real pictures will only be counted in units. 

In the first place, one of the most necessary things is a 
good lens of fairly long focus, for we shall nearly always 
be dealing with objects that are a long way off, much further 
off than they seem; the longer the focus within reason the 
better. But we must also have in our kit one of short focus, 
or some means of making our other one shorter, as occa- 
sions will arise when we shall want toinclude a big expanse. 
There is no need for the lens to be a fast one, as the light 
in high altitudes is very bright, or else it is so dark and thick 
as to make photography impossible. Stereoscopic photo- 
graphs of mountains give a most pleasing effect, for we 
then see each peak and ridge standing out one behind the 
other, as they appear to us in nature—this is the glory of 
the valleys and smaller hills which form the foreground for 
the mighty giants behind. 

With regard to the camera, if you are strong enough and 
energetic enough, take a stand camera; you will never 
regret it on returning home, although while it is on 
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your back no words will be strong enough to represent your 
feelings. I have carried a half-plate camera and all the 
necessary kit nearly all over Switzerland, and in other dis- 
tricts, climbing to well over 10,000 feet with it, but it is a 
great drag on occasions. But those that do not find a plea- 
sure in toil had better take something a little less weighty. 
Whatever the camera, two things are necessary, a good ris- 
ing front and a long extension, so that the back combination 
of the lens may be used. The man with a waistcoat pocket 
camera may have the laugh of you on the tramp, but pic- 
tures the size of postage stamps can hardly do justice to 
Mont Blanc. The place to carry your camera, if it is any 
size, is strapped on 
the back like a knap- 
sack high up between 
the shoulders. The 
stand should be there 
as well, so as to leave 
both hands free; the 
stand, I must admit, 
is the most awkward 
thing to carrv, as it 
has a habit of catch- 
ing against rocks, 
and, if you are in a 
wood, against trees, 
so that we should 
choose one that will 
fold up as compact as 
possible. One last 
word of warning: 
have all the straps so 
that you can do them 
up and undo them 
yourself, and see that 
they are in no way 
likely to move. 

I always find it 
best to use ortho- 
chromatic plates, in 
connection with a 
four-times screen; | 
find it almost impos- 
sible to get delicate 
soft detail in snow 
and clouds against a 
bright blue sky with 
an ordinary plate. 
The beauty of a snow 
mountain is its 
rounded curves and 
bold sweeps. If this 
is not well rendered 
it will look as if it 
was cut out of white 
paper and stuck on 
the print. It will be 
seldom necessary to 
use more than a four- 
times screen, and with 


this, snapshots are 
quite possible оп 
most occasions for ' MONARCH OF ALL I SURVEY." 


the man with a hand 

camera. Backed plates are almost an absolute necessity, 
for hardly in any other branch of photography is the risk of 
halation so great, especially with pictures against the light, 
which are very often most effective. Backed plates have 
one disadvantage, for in climbing, the camera will receive a 
lot of jolting; this will cause some of the backing to be 
scraped off, and it may get on the front of the plate, and 
cause pinholes. But if the plates are well dusted before 
putting them in the slides or sheaths, and those that are 
not used during the day are dusted before taking them out 
the next day, not much trouble will be experienced, and the 
advantage obtained will be great. Care should also be 
taken to keep the whole of the camera free from dust 
inside. More trouble is caused by neglecting this than 
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from the backing of the plates, which has been much 
improved by all manufacturers of late. 

There may be some little difficulty with regard to exposure 
among mountains. No hard and fast rules can be laid down, 
as the conditions vary so much, but the exposures will always 
be short. It is far the best plan to use an exposure meter, 
at least till some experience has been gained. With most 
meters directions are given for calculating the exposure for 
such things as glacier scenes, and also the difference for 
various elevations. Тһе atmosphere is very clear at 10,000 
feet. If dark rock is included one must be careful, espe- 
cially if it is in shadow; exposure must be given sufficient 
' to get detail in, or 
the result will be a 
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rock and snow are 
included, and it will 
be much shorter if 
we have only snow 
in the picture. 

The development 
of a mountain 
photograph is an all- 
important operation, 
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бог here we тау 
mar or make the 
result. Keep the 


negative soft is the 


rule to abide by, 
hardness will ruin 
all. We must there- 


fore use a developer 
that does not con- 
tain much bromide, 
and it must be 
diluted. Койіплі is 
perhaps as good a 
developer for the 
purpose as any, as 
with it there is no 
fear of stain, and 
the high lights do 
not clog up; the soft 
image it produces, if 
used sufficiently 
weak, is just what 
we want. 


For a printing 
process, nothing 


can beat platinotype ; 
it gives a more 
truthful rendering of snow than any other process. For rock 
scenes entirely, a brown print is very suitable. But given 
a good negative any kind of print may be obtained to suit 
your own taste. ; 

If you are going among the mountains, and have learned 
to love them, the photographs that you have taken, even 
if they are not all that might be desired as works of art, 


By Roland Gorbold, 


will bring back memories and past experiences that 
no bought pictures will ever do. Ву the fireside on 
a cold winter’s night you will be able to live over 


again those glorious days spent high up on the mountain 
side in the clear air and under the blue sky ; although poor 
results will do this, it is better by far that we should make 
our pictures worth the taking. 
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ONE MIDSUMMER MORN. | Bv WILLIAM FINDLAY. 
The original, a bromide print (8X6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition 
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ON A WINTER EVENING. 


By 
RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Turin). 


The original, 

a bromide print (117), 

was awarded a Prize in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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IN SAFETY By WM. BRASH. 
The original, a bromide print (10X6}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The more general applications of “cold light,” which was 
démonstrated by Professor Dussaud in London the other day, 
are dealt with elsewhere, but, supposing its scientific and prac- 
tical value to be proved, its uses in cinematography seem to 
require a special reference. “Cold light” is based on the prin- 
‘ciple of rest, the feeding current of the lamp being periodically 
interrupted, so that while the luminous energy is made use of, 
the slower calorific energy has no time to accumulate. Three 
lamps, mounted on a revolving disc, are lighted successively by 
means of a fixed contact, and between the ignition and re-ignition 
of each lamp, whatever small amount of heat the glass may have 
absorbed is dissipated. The frequency of interruption is fifty 
per second, and this being above the pitch at which separate 
illuminations can be perceived, the light ‘appears to be 
continuous. 

The most obvious of the questions which arise in the mind of 
the observer is as to whether the effect of the calorific energy can 
be entirely eliminated. That it is held back and impaired there 
is no doubt at all, for we felt the three bulbs after a consider- 
able period of revolution, and they were quite cold, or cool. 
But it seemed possible that there might be a cumulative deposit 
of calorific energy in the glass of the bulb, which, though 
negligible at first, would make the process incapable ‘of being 
carried out to infinity. 

It was claimed by the demonstrator that this method had done 
away with the shutter of the cinematograph. Further, it would 
make it possible to slow down or halt the projection at any 
moment with no risk whatever of burning the stationary film. 
The lamp would be cool, if not cold, and this was impossible at 
present, because the film would be burned through, owing to 
the heat of the arc lamp. And yet another, and perhaps the 
greatest, advantage was that the arc light could be replaced by a 
tiny bulb, worked, if necessary, by means of a small accumulator 
ora simple battery. The suppression of danger would mean the 
extension of cinematography in the family circle, as well as in 
buildings at present prohibited from cinematograph entertain- 
ments. 

It would be unfair to judge from the character of the cinemato- 
graph display given on the occasion of the demonstration. The 
images were lacking in luminosity, but the great thing was that 
unprotected film was rotated in close proximity to the “cold 
light.” When the process becomes commercially available, it is 
probable that its most material use will be in this increased 
safety and efficiency of film projection, either fixed or 

“animated,” but whether the lantern slide on glass is going to 
be altogether ousted remains to be seen. 

One feature of the demonstration, not cinematographic, related 
to the sending of current into the electric lamp for photographic 
exposure only during the useful moment. This was done by 
means of a special commutator with which the pneumatic bulb 
actuating the shutter release was in concert. In the case of 
magnesium exposures one can never regulate the light exactly 
with the length of time that the lens is open. But by this device 
the bulb is placed in between the prongs of the fork which 
switches on the light, and thus the light and the camera are 
actuated for the same instant. There seems no reason why the 
idea should not be adapted even to purposes in which “cold 
light ” plays no part. 


Aerial Cinematography: Taking Films from Aeroplanes. 


During the past few months we have seen many films, both 
“topical ” and dramatic in character, that have been taken from 
aeroplanes and dirigibles. In every instance the photography 
has been exceptionally fine, demonstrating that the cinemato- 
graph has overcome many difficulties that have confronted the 
user of the ordinary camera when photographing from a moving 
object. The absence of “flare,” or blur, and the excellent defini- 
tion of the landscapes, taken, in most instances, from a con- 
siderable altitude, suggest vast possibilities in this useful branch 
of cinematography. In the illustration reproduced on this 
page, Mr. Will Jeapes, the skilful and intrepid camera man ot 
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"COLD LIGHT” IN CINEMATOGRAPHY— ——AERIAL CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


the Topical Film Co., is seen with M. Pierre Verrier, who 
secured the gold medal at the Hendon Aviation Meeting on 
Easter Monday. Mr. Jeapes secured some exceptionally good 
pictures from the biplane in which he is pictured, which were 
included in the Topical Budget. On the occasion of the Lord 
Mayor's visit to Hendon on “London Day,” some excellent 
bird's-eye views of the crowds at the Aerodrome were secured 
from several aeroplanes. Many of the pictures, also, obtained 
of the devastating floods at Dayton (Ohio) were taken from 
Wright aeróplanes, in this instance it being impossible to photo- 
graph many of the scenes on the ground level. 

The latest addition to the Kinemacolor library is a series of 
films showing aeroplane flights at Hendon and elsewhere. The 
pictures are remarkable because of the skill that is manifested in 
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Mr. Will Jeapes, a cinematograph operator of the Topical Film Co., 
starting on a flight with M. Pierre Verrier. 


taking them, aeroplanes in flight being about as difficult a sub- 
ject as the camera man has to photograph in the ordinary course 
of his varied duties. The speed of the aerial craft is so great 
that it is always a matter of difficulty to keep the lens of the 
camera on the object. 

Few people realise at the present time of what vast utility the 
cinematograph may become in military air scouting. Although 
very few experiments have been carried out by our own aviators 
in taking motion pictures from aeroplanes, the practice has 
engaged the attention of French and German airmen for some 
considerable time past. That, in the not far distant future, our 
aerial scouts will be able to secure moving records of the 
enemy's mancuvres in the time of war is no journalistic 
romance. Im the cinematograph our War Department will find 
a machine having remarkable and far-reaching potentialities— 
it is for them to take early and full advantage of its unique 
utility. 
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AN ANY-ANGLE COPYING STAND. 


T often happens that when wishing to 

copy prints, still-life objects, insects, 
and such subjects the photographer is 
handicapped for a suitable piece of 
apparatus upon which to place them, so 
as to obtain the best position and light 
effect. 

Many such photographs, in order to be 
successful, require the camera and object 


tilted at an angle. One often resorts to 
packing with books, boxes, or some handy 
article. My experience is that a much 
more satisfactory result is obtained by 
the use of the following combined stand 
and table, convertible at will to meet all 
possible requirements. The stand may 
be temporarily fixed to the side or back 
of a chair, or even to the camera legs 
themselves when it is necessary to 
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Fig 2. 


photograph in a direct downward posi- 
tion. 

To construct the stand is an easy 
matter to the handy man, and the cost 
very slight. Obtain the following articles 


Short articles ‹ 
description by readers of 


Concise, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
ı home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
IHE A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 
paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


at the joiner's shop, and the ironmonger's. 
Teak is a good hard wood for this pur- 
pose. One piece of wood 36 by 13 by 
4 in., one piece 12 by g by 4 1n., one piece 
12 by 1 by 4 in.; two pieces 9 by 1 by 
I in., two pieces 8 by 4 by 4 in. ; one pair 
of two inch brass hinges; one 24 by ф in. 
iron bolt with thumb nut; two 34 by 1 in. 
iron bolts with thumb nut; one dozen 
three-eighths brass screws. 

Take the two pieces of wood тіп. square 
and 9 in. long, placing them correctly side 
by side, and sink into the wood the pair 
of brass hinges, until] they are level with 
the surface, and screw down (fig. 1). Bore 
a gd in. hole through one piece in the 
centre of the wood, and 4j in. from the 
end. The 3 in. bolt is now fitted into the 
hole made, with the head of the bolt also 
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[— Tilting Rest 
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Fig. 3. 


sunken into the wood. Having done this, 
close the hinges like a book, and make 
good any uneven places, so that the result 
is a neat square fit. On the opposite side 
of the piece marked B, and at each end, 
cut away the wood to accommodate the 
ends of the 8 by 4 by 4 in. pieces, and 
secure with nails. The “rest” board, 
12 by 9 by } in., is now placed squarely 
upon B of the hinged block, and the sup- 
ports just fixed, and screwed firmly 
together. 

A protecting fillet is also secured on the 
lower side of the rest by screws. The rest 
is now ready for the arm-piece. 

With a hand saw cut off a six-inch piece 
from one end, and placing this upon the 
end of the remaining long piece so as to 
register accurately, bore two 4 in. holes 
through both, at intervals of one inch 
from each end, as shown in fig. .2. 
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Through the holes made place the remain- 
ing bolts and nuts. With a pencil, mark 
out the slot on the arm, commencing 2 in. 
from the top, 15 in. long, and ф in. wide, 
and cut through. The object of this aper- 
ture 15 to allow the bolt already fixed in 
the rest block to slide smoothly the whole 
length in either direction without friction, 
and to allow for the tilting of the “rest” 
at any required angle, as seen in sketch 
of completed stand. Round off all corners 
with a sharp chisel, and smooth down the 
whole of the wood with fine emery paper. 
To 4 oz. of permanganate of potash add 
one gill of water and dissolve. This 
solution makes an excellent stain, and, 
when dry, give one or two coats of clear 
varnish. The result will be a good imita- 
tion of mahogany, with a polished sur- 
face. To clamp the stand to any support, 
remove the 6 in. piece of wood with the 
bolts, so that the temporary support, 
as a chair back, comes between the arm- 
piece ; now tighten up firmly by means of 
the thumb-nuts. E. S. 


------------ф---- 


А CLEAN LANTERN, 


NY machine must be clean if it is to 
work well. Your careful amateur 
photographer knows the value of cleanli- 
ness in his work. The lanternist will 
learn that it is equally important in his 
work. A little matter in the wrong place, 
which in one word we call dirt, may mar 
an evening’s entertainment or lecture, 
mortifying the operator, annoying the 
speaker, and disgusting the audience. 

The lantern, the screen, and the slides 
should always be clean. Тһе lecturer 
should see to it that his slides are clean, 
for his own credit's sake; the lanternist is 
responsible for the screen and lantern. 
The screen should be washed occasion- 
ally, and if a folding screen, always 
wrapped up in the same creases. The 
lantern itself should be scrupulously 
cleaned as soon as possible after it has 
been used. It is always most advisable to 
clean it at latest the day following the 
exhibition. It is then ready again for use 
at a moment’s notice. It is not a great 
deal of trouble if gone about in a common- 
sense fashion. First remove the objective 
and condenser and put them carefully 
on one side. With some old newspaper, 
which, however, should be quite clean, 
rub off all the soot and lime dust from the 
lantern chimney or cowl, and rub every 
part inside the lantern with another piece 
of soft paper, afterwards dusting it gently 
with a dry duster. Wipe off all the lime 
dust carefully from the jet, open the taps, 
and blow smartly through to clear the 
nozzle of any particles of dust or grit. 
Take a black-lead pencil and rub it into 
every thread of the lime pin, which will 
make it work smoothly and swiftly when 
rotating. Now take the condenser and 
wipe it carefully with a piece of soft velvet 
or washleather. Fix it in its place in the 
lantern and place a pad of clean, soft 
tissue paper against it on both sides. 
Clean the objective in the same way, 
polishing the lens gently. Finally pack 
up everything in your box ready for use, 
and you know everything is ready and 
right. 

If the cleaning of the lantern is left 
until just before you are setting out to use 
it, the chances are that something will be 
left uncleaned or some piece of the 
apparatus will be forgotten. W. H. K. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given in last issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Harry D. Williar, 637, West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., 
U.S.A. (Title of print, *Lady with Fan.") Technical data: 
Plate, Hammer Blue; lens, Vesta; stop, F/6.5 ; exposure, 3 sec. ; 
time of day, з p.m. ; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged 
on СуКо Red Label. 

The Second Prize to Raffaele Menochio, Corso Vittorio 68, 
Turin, Italy. (Title of print, “Who this Divines.") Technical 
data: Plate, Chromo Agfa; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, Е/4.5; 
exposure, т sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., September. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Dr. J. L. Heinke, L. 14.10, 
Mannheim, Germany. (Title of print, “The Fountain.) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Paget ortho. ; stop, F/16; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; 
time of day, 2 p.m., July; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Chas. M. Ansell, Glenlyn, 
Chadwell Road, Grays, Essex. (Title ot print, “Spring Sun- 
shine.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; print- 
ing process, bromoil on Ilford cream rough. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. J. W. Carruthers, London, W.; Alfred Leader, Bristol; 
Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; H. B. Redmond, Newport, 
Mon. ; H. C. Heady, Dunstable; F. J. Nierbauer, Loughborough 
Junction, S.E. ; David L. Taylor, Pollokshields ; W. C. Squires, 
Cambridge; H. Johnston, Wood Green, N.; Geo. E. Williams, 
High Wycombe, S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, Lewisham, S.E.; 
Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Joseph Duggan, 97, Alder- 
son Road, Liverpool. (Title of print, “On the Banks of the 
Mersey.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, 
Cooke; stop, F/6.5; exposure, 1-іоіһ sec. ; time of day, 5 p.m., 
April; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Paget 
Cream Crayon, sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to J. W. Marsden, 16, Club Street, 
Sheffield. (Title of print, “Through the Bridge.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, Beck Aplanat; stop, Е/7.7; 
exposure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, 5.30 p.m., August; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Cream Crayon bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to Edward Hall, 129, Waids 
House Road, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, * The Hill Side.") 
Technical data: Plate, ordinary ; lens, single; stop, F/ir; ex- 
posure, т sec. ; time of day, то a.m., April; printing process, en- 
larged on Paget bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II. and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The usual quarterly 
dividends ot 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock, and of 24 per cent. 
(being at the rate of ro per cent. per annum) upon the outstand- 
ing common stock of the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersey, will be paid on July 1 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 31, 1913. 
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І -Nesting with a 
besides other useful informa- 
gratis from photographic dealers, 


Camera ” and “Diagram Slides,” 
tion. Copies may be obtained 
or from Messrs. Ilford. 


The Classified List of second-hand photographic apparatus and 
sundries issued by Mr. C. Baker, of 244, High Holborn, W.C., 1з 
well worth the attention of those contemplating the purchase of 
a camera or accessories. It contains particulars of many bar- 
gains 1n apparatus of all descriptions. 


The Latest List of Second-hand Apparatus issued by the West- 
minster Photographic Exchange will be found to contain details 
of second-hand cameras of all kinds, lenses, enlargers, and acces- 
sories, at much reduced prices. Readers should write to the 
firm either at 119, Victoria Street, S.W., or 111, Oxford Street, 
W., for a copy of this catalogue. 

, Night Photography.—Correction.—In the report of Mr. Wil. 
liamson's lecture on the development of night exposures, which 
appeared in THE A. Р. tor April 28, the paragraph respecting 
the quantities for mixing the developer should read as follows: 
For each dish he used 4 ounce of A and 2 drams oí B, and 1 to 4 
drops of 10 per cent. pot. brom., adding water to 2 ounces, etc. 

The “ Beard” Regulator.—Every user of the oxy-hydrogen 
light is familiar with this well.known Regulator for fitting to gas 
bottles, but we venture to say there are not a great many who 
know how this valuable little accessory is made, or what its 
internal mechanism is like. Mr. R. R. Beard, the inventor and 
maker, has just issued a little booklet which explains in simple 
language how the Regulator works, and sectional diagrams make 
the matter quite clear. A copy will be sent, gratis and post 
free, to any reader of THE A. P. on application to Mr. R. R. 
Beard, 1o, Trafalgar Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 

“Тһе Best Result."—Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, 
experts in all that pertains to the production of successful photo- 
graphic prints and negatives, have just issued another of their 
well-devised and attention-compelling booklets, which our readers 
will be well advised to obtain without delay. This booklet bears 
for title “The Best Result in Enlarging, Printing, and Lantern 
Slides," and, needless to say, informs the readers how the Ealing 
firm achieves this much-to-be.desired end with a maximum of 
effect and a minimum of cost. Not the least attractive feature of 
the booklet is the form in which the illustrations are presented. 
These are little paste-on reproductions of completely mounted 
and framed exhibition pictures, and give ample indication of the 
firm's taste and ability in this direction. We have on many 
previous occasions commended the work and service of Messrs. 
Raines to our readers’ attention, and there is little doubt, from 
reports to hand, that entire satisfaction is given to every cus- 
tomer. Price lists and particulars for bromide, platinum, or 
carbon enlargements, developing films and plates, printing in anv 
process, mounting, mounting in albums, framing, negative 
making, and lantern slides are included in this little booklet. 
Every reader of THE А.Р. should apply for a free copy. 
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Avaliable until 
May 24, 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints mast reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print *69000990060000002090600200009000099000000000009000090090*000009900009200900992 ФФеееевеееееевееееее 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing PLOCOSE T ———— өеееее eee 


06990900900000000000900900009000090000000000000000090000009000909009090009000000900000000900009000000900000090000900002000009000009 


900906009000000900000909000000090090000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000090000000000090000000000009*9000009000000*9 


*99600090000000090000090006000009000000000000000000990900000090€0009090000002000 0600000000000 6000006098200 000 0000000000000 0 2 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I ат а bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work іп the production of this photograph was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


IMPORTANT.-—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State беге................................ Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION," 


YHE AMATEUR PHOTOQRAPHER 
AND PHOTOQRAPHIO News. 


Awatlable until 
May 94 


BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first poet on Friday. 


Title of PANE ovo егеда See ines 96099«0900000800009002v0c020900900090090209009909009008200500009009 592 99* 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 


*99999900000000900000000000000009090000000000009000000000000000000000000000000009000000000900000000000 LAETI ETI EE EEEE 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a tona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
1222 AM аера PR 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and ‘f its return 
is desired а sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enciosed., otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark nackage outside | BEGINNERS' COMPETITION." 


егебәеееееегеее **909090090908000000000090002000000€ езе ecet» 


coupons of any date can be used by 
olonial and Foreign Readers. 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Ooupone must accompany Queries on Technical, Plotorial, or other matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Darwen and its Beauty Spots. 


The particulars of the forthcoming annual 
excursion of the Lancashire and Cheshire Photo- 
graphic Union are to hand this week. It has 
been described as the eighth annual excursion to 
Darwen and its beauty spots. The rooms of the 
Darwen Photographic Association in Arch Street 
(only three minutes from the station) will be 
open from 10.30 in the morning for the reception 
of associates and their friends, who will kindly 
wear a badge or red rose to help recognition. 
Leaders of rambles will be known by the red 
ribbon. 


Federation Excursion Arrangements. 


The arrangements include a series of three 
rambles. No. 1.—11 a.m.  Leaders—Messrs. J. 
Wild, W. M. Hasler, and A. Turner. Route: 
Bold Venture Park, Radfeld Head, Astley Bank, 
Fickle Hall, Higher House Farm, Whitehall 
Park, and return into town for lunch. No. 2.— 
2 pm. Leaders—Messrs. J. W. Smith, A. Н. 
Almond, N. Kay, and E. Hirst. Route: Astley 
Bank, Bury Fold, Print Shop, Duckshaw, Moors, 


Stepback, Ryall Farm, Sunnyhurst Wood. No. 3. 
—3 p.m. Leaders—Messrs. А-А Saath; J.- HL 
Pickup, and F. J. Nuttall. Route: Bold Ven- 


ture Park, Coney, Tower, Stepback, Sunnyhurst 
Wood. At 5.30 p.m. all to meet in Sunnyhurst 
Wood, when the group photograph will be taken 
by two members of the Darwen Society. 


Train and Tea Arrangements. 


At 6 p.m. the Federation tea will be served in 
the Tea House, Sunnyhurst Wood, at one shilling 
each person. As all the rambles are within easy 
walking distance, ladies are specially invited, and 
a record attendance is expected. It is, however, 
important that Mr. Tansley, the secretary, should 
be notified before June 11th of all who require to 
take tea, which, by the way, is a polite hint that 
“no notification” means no tea. The train from 
Liverpool and neighbourhood is at 9.25 a.m., 
L. and Y., at excursion fare of 4s. 3d. return, pro- 
vided tickets are ordered. Other districts can 
make similar arrangements, if secretaries will 
endeavour to get a party of ten or more, at single 
fare and one-third the return journey. 


Walthamstow's Views on Federation. 

The policy of the Walthamstow and District 
Photographic Society has much to recommend it. 
The secretary says, "We make our summer pro- 
gramme lighter in character, utilising the outings 
as far as possible to provide us with fresh sub- 
jects for our annual exhibition in the autumn, as 
well as for social enjoyment." A forward policy 
always has its reward, and Walthamstow has 
added over a dozen new members to the roll 
during the past winter, the bulk of them being 
young workers who are practically beginners in 


photography. Referring to a recent announce- 
‘ment that the society had joined the East 
Anglian Federation, the secretary says: “We still 


remain staunch supporters of the Affiliation, for 
in our view one is helpful to the other, and 
advantages are to be gained from both." lam 
particularly glad to hear that view expressed, 
for it is just what I said a couple of years ago or 
thereabouts. If half the societies in London 
joined the Federation, it need not in any sense 
hinder the good work of the Affiliation or their 
association with it. The methods and policy are 
entirely dissimilar, and, as Mr. Bridgen says, 
there are advantages to be gained from both. 
Why not avail yourselves of the opportunity? 


An Example that Convinces. 


For instance, in one feature alone good is 
certain to accrue to the Walthamstow Society. 
They have arranged some of their oytings this 
summer in conjunction with the East Anglian 
Federation. These, with the exception of Cam- 
bridge, are combined outings with the S. Essex 
and Ilford Societies, for the purpose of landscape 
work in connection with the recently instituted 
East Anglian School of Landscape. Locally the 
society is also doing good work, for they have 
recently undertaken, with the co-operation of 
the Urban District Council, to make a photo- 
graphic survey of Walthamstow, £.e., anything 
of local or archzological interest. 


Negatives Projected for Criticism. 

The new officers of the Lancaster Photographic 
Society are in earnest for the coming session, 
and have instituted a brilliant innovation for the 
summer mectings, which are to be held at the 
rooms, Stonewell, on the last Monday in each 
month, from April to September inclusive. It is 
the intention to make the crticism of negatives 
and prints a special feature of these meetings. 
Competent critics have been appointed, and their 
aim will be to give (by helpful criticism) prac- 
tical, interesting, and instructive lessons on 
“Picture-Making by Photography.” Members are 
invited to attend, and bring with them nega- 
tives and prints ready for the May meeting. 
They are having a special quarter-plate carrier 
made for the electric lantern, so that the nega- 
tives may be thrown on the screen to be criticised. 
This will save a good deal of time, as it will 


then not be necessary to pass the negatives 
round. 


To Lancaster and Morecambe Phr tographers, 

I trust the photographers of Lancaster and 
Morecambe, the adjoining neighbour, will rally 
to the support of their energetic new, secretary, 
Mr. G. E. Scott, of 6, Northumberland Street, 
Morecambe, who, in his first year, is already 
showing his grit. He will be glad to give resi- 
dents or visitors any information they desire, and 
if he is not available, possibly the president, Mr. 
R. T. Simpson, will be, who is a chemist in 


Lancaster. The other officials are:—Acting vice- 
president, F. Burns Bell; committee, Messrs. F. 
J. Bailey, A. J. Braithwaite, A. W. Briggs, A. 
Davies, J. Jackson, and Thompson; trea- 


surer, W. H. Whittaker ; assistant secretary, S. T. 


Scott; librarian, A. P. Bentley; lanternist, A. 
W. Briggs. 
Special Manchester Lecture. 

Manchester photographers interested in the 


science of radiography should, if not members, 
seek permission to hear and see the brilliant 
demonstration of Mr. J. Lustgarten, M.Sc., on the 
Róntgen rays, which he is to give to the Man- 
chester Amateur on May 23rd in the School of 
Technology (by kind permission) The lecture 
wil be an experimental one on the phenomena 
of electric discharges, and a demonstration of 
the making of a radiograph. 


Southport Wants to Help New Workers. 

Capt. G. E. Appleyard, the secretary of the 
Southport Photographic Society, says, "We want 
to help new workers," and in illustration quotes 
Dr. Woodroffe, one of their leading workers, who 
in an interesting address at the annual meeting 
said he joined the society as a beginner two 
ycars ago, and owed a great deal of what he 
knew and had done to the way in which he had 
been helped by the older workers. He had asked 
many ridiculous questions, but had never been 
laughed at, and everyone had explained his own 
particular methods with pleasure. 


Members' Exhibition in Southport Art Gallery. 
The address of the Southport secretary is 42, 
Part Street, Southport, and he will be glad to 
furnish particulars of membership of the society. 
The Council has ascertained there are a large 
number of unattached photographers resident in 
Southport, and an effort is being made to attract 
them to the society. It is hoped that the annval 
exhibition of members’ work, which is to be dis- 
played in the Art Gallery, will materially help. 
This announcement, I hope, may induce many 
to join the society, and thus be eligible to have 
their work included in the exhibition. 
The Publicity Secretary. 


The South London Photographic Society has 
a secretary who would excel as an advertise- 
ment writer, and his efforts in the summer syl- 
labus of the society is no mean result. He 
says: "Are you not a photographer? Join the 
S.L.P.S., and vou very soon will be. The remark- 
able ease with which really good pictures can be 
obtained will convert you. Afraid of the expense? 
Join the S.L.P.S. We have reduced economy in 
photography to a fine art. Photography in the 
'South London' is the hobby giving the maxi- 
mum of pleasure with the minimum of expense." 


His address is 103, Bushey Hill Road, Camber- 
well S.E. 
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Isle of Wight Society. 

At the fifteenth annual meeting of the Isle of 
Wight Photographic Society, held at the club 
rooms, Quay Street, Newport, Professor J. Milne, 
F.R.S., D. Sc. was again elected president, with 
Ro- E. ‘Crowhurst (of 48, High Street) and C. A. 
White joint honorary secretaries. It has been 
decided to hold an open exhibition in the autumn. 


A Feature of “T'e A. P." Slides. 


The Horwich Institute Amateur Photographic 
Society write to say how much they appreciated 
THE А. P. anv. P. N. slides, which were ex- 
hibited at their society on a recent Wednesday. 
The chief feature which appealed to them is 
that the best work of amateurs throughout the 
country is brought together for comparison, and 
a desire is created in a number of members to 
try and emulate the work. 


Glasgow Outings. 


The secretary of the Glasgow Eastern Photo- 
graphic Association writes me, enclosing the 
summer syllabus. He points out that a new 
fcature of their outings is the invitation extended 
to members to bring their lady friends with them; 
also that the leaders for each of the outings 
wil be specially selected for their particular 
knowledge of each district. Al] communica- 
tions addressed to Mr. Patrick, either at the 
rooms or home address, 7o, Maukinfauld Road, 
Tollcross, Glasgow, will be promptly attended to, 
and he will be glad to furnish particulars of the 
club to anyone interested. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Camera Club. 

In a notice of that excellent organisation, the 
Heaton Camera Club, I made some months ago. 
I suggested the name of the society was not 
sufficiently comprehensive for a society which 
really was the principal active society in New- 
castle. I have just had notification that the 
club has removed its headquarters to the centre 
of Newcastle, and in future will be known as 
“The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Camera Club." The 
new headquarters are at the Central Exchange 
Hotel, which should prove to be a more con- 
venient point for all Newcastle. At present my 
information is brief, but shortly I shall have 


fuller particulars to give of this important 
change. 


Torbay Camera Club. 

The result of the December portfolio voting is 
as follows:—1, Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, 31; 
2, Miss Bullock, 25; 3 and 4, Mrs. F. L. Cars- 
lake and Miss Marillier, each 21; Mrs. Marillier, 
19. The president's (Colonel W. Fothergill Mac- 
mullen) silver cup for 1912, presented for the 
highest aggregate of marks obtained for prints 
going through the society's album between the 
months of January and December, both inclusive, 
of each year, is won by Mr. Carslake Winter- 
Wood. The cup becomes the permanent pro- 
perty of the winner, but no member is eligible 
to win a cup more than once. Former winners: 
Mrs. and Miss Marillier, Mr. C. F. Rea, and 
Mr. B. T. Nunns. Mr. Winter-Wood also wins 
the vice-president's trophy (held twelve months), 
presented by himself. 


The Year's Record at Sheffield. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society have issued 
a very satisfactory report of the year's work, 
closing with the end of April. After allowing 
for twenty-three lapsed memberships, they have 
increased the total {5 seven, and added a couple 
of guineas to the bank balance. In the review 
of the work of the past year, reference is made 
to the new award of the society in substitution 
for the bronze plaque, which has been highly 
appreciated. The society’s challenge trophy was 
this year won by Mr. К. A. Tinker. I under- 
stand if this trophy is won three times by a 
member it becomes his own property, and two of 
the Sheffield members are in the happy position 
of having won it twice. I said "happy," but I 
am not sure that is correct, for I hear one of 
the two does not intend to compete further, 
having the fear he may win it, and the club 
would have to buy another—a very commend- 
able spirit. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
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Pinholes. 
I should be glad if you could tell me the 
cause of pinholes in my negatives. I have 
tried dusting. the plates before placing them 
in the developer, etc. W. B. В, (Edzell). 
Pinholes may be due to several causes, 
but chiefly they are due to particles of 
dust clinging to the film at the moment 
of exposure. First dust out the camera, 
getting well into the corners. Next clean 
out the dark slides. Third, dust the sur- 
face of each plate as it is put in the dark 
slide. Fourth, just before inserting the 
dark slide hold it in a vertical plane and 
give it a sharp blow on the palm of your 
hand, so as to dislodge any dust particles. 
Fifth, dust the plates just before putting 
them in the developing dish. Sixth, 
filter your developer through a pledget of 
cotton wool. If these traps do not catch 
your enemy then change the brand of 
plates in use. 


Portraiture by Artificial Light. 

I wish to fit up a studio for portraiture by 

incandescent gas light, etc. 

W. M. (Wisbech). 

Your various queries cover a very wide 
field. On ths page it is only possible to 
give a few general principles. The group 
of gas burners—the more the better, pro- 
vided they are not in front of each other— 
may be regarded as a window admitting 
daylight to the studio in the ordinary way. 
If the window (i.e. group of burners) is 
too small in size, you will get a too con- 
centrated lighting; if too large in area it 
may be too diffuse. Certainly it will be 
helpful to employ a diffusing screen of 
very thin muslin. It will be advisable to 
have three or four times as much light, 
i.e., as many burners, on one side of the 
sitter as on the other. Anything like equal 
lighting on both sides would eliminate 
shadows and result in flatness, absence of 
modelling, etc. The following books are 
likely to be useful:—* The Photographic 
Studio, its Construction,” Т. Bolas, 
2s. 3d. “The Studio, and What to Do in 
It, Н. P. Robinson, 2s. 8d.; both post 
free from our publishers. 


Daguerreotype. | 
Herewith I send photo on metal. Kindly 
give me a way to restore It. 


W. Z. (Clapham). 
The “photograph on metal” is a 
daguerreotype that has already been con- 
siderably damaged by some_ person 
rubbing its surfece. These things are 
much too delicate for such rough treat- 


ment. We doubt if any restoration will 
make much of it now, but if you value 
it you had better place it in the hands 
of someone experienced in this work; 
as it is a delicate process requiring ex- 
perience. So we do not advise your at- 
tempting it yourself. But if you attach 
no value to the plate, and merely wish to 
experiment and will write again, we will 
give you an outline of the procedure. 
Varnishing Negatives. 
Please inform me what substance profes- 
sionals use to coat the negatives which pro- 
tects the negatives from being scratched. 
J. C. (Hampstead). 
The substance is a fluid called negative 
varnish. The negative is warmed to 
about as hot as can be comfortably borne 
by the back of the hand. It is then 
held at one corner in a horizontal posi- 
tion. A small pool of varnish is poured 
on the negative, which is slowly tilted 
this way and that until the varnish has 
covered all the film, when any excess is 
returned to the bottle. The negative is 
now laid flat in a warm place, when the 
varnish sets as a hard coating. The pro- 
cess requires a little practice just at first, 
but soon it becomes quite easy. 
Copying, Background, etc. 
I want to copy a small (2 by 13) photo, and 
bring it up to quarter-plate size. Have tried 
with the double extension, with front lens on 
and off, without success. Am making a back- 
ground: please tell me the best colour to 
paint it for general use. 
F. W. S. (Homerton). 
Background. 
I should be greatly obliged for hints about 
painting a flexible background for portraits, 


so that it can be rolled up when not in use. 
A. V. B. (Brussels). 


Copying 2 by 1} to fill a quarter-plate, 
or, say, 4 by 3, is a linear magnification 
of two times. Therefore the lens-to-plate 
distance must be three times the focal 
length of the lens. Suppose your lens to 
be five inches focal length, then the lens- 
to-plate distance must be fifteen, inches. 
If your camera will not extend far enough, 
you must (1) either use another lens of 
shorter focus, or (2) shorten the focus of 
your present lens by adding another con- 
vex lens, or (3) use a bellows extension at 
the front or back of the camera. As to 
colour of background, the most generally 
useful tint is a neutral grey about half 
way between black and white. To pre- 
vent the oil paint drying glossy add more 
turps and less oil, or add a one-fourth 
volume of japanner’s gold size. To make 
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the paint flexible add treacle, soap, or 
glycerine. Here is a fairly typical mix- 
ture: —Take 2 oz. of good yellow soap and’ 
shave it up into thin shreds, add шо oz. of 
warm water. Put the mixture in a 
saucepan on the oven-top, and stir it 
until the soap is quite dissolved. Let it 
now cool and set to a stiff jelly. Buy a 
1 lb. tin of ready mixed white paint, and a 
pennyworth of lampblack, ultramarine and 
red ochre or Venetian red. With a palette 
knife mix a little of these three colours 
with a little of the white paint to give a 
dark neutral grey. Add this to the tin of 
white paint, and try a small patch. If 
not dark enough add more grey (colour) 
mixture. Now mix the soap mixture and 
paint mixture very thoroughly, and then 
strain it through canvas. Here is another 
mixture, devoid of oil or turps:—(A) Take 
} 1b. of powdered glue, and dissolve it 
in a pint of warm water. (B) Mix 12 oz. 
of whiting in another pint of warm water. 
(C) To another pint of warm water add 
1 lb. of treacle or syrup. Mix A, B, and 
C, and make up to a total of 4 pints or so 
with hot water. This may be used for a 
white ground, or tinted *to taste," by the 
addition of lampblack, ultramarine, or 
French blue, and any convenient red 
powder colour, such as Venetian red. 


Blue Printing. 

Would you please give me instructions for 

making and using blue printing paper? 

E. F. A. (Hurlingham). 

Prepare the following solutions :— (A) 
Potass. ferricyanide (red crystals) 8o gr., 
water 1 oz. (B) Ammonio-citrate of iron 
100 gr., water 1 oz. Mix A and B and 
filter. With a tuft of cotton wool tied to 
a glass rod brush this mixture over any 
fairly hard-surface, well-sized paper, and 
dry in the dark, or in a greatly subdued 
light. The paper is now a greenish 
orange. Printing requires a fairly strong 
negative and bright daylight, which gives 
a blue-grey image. It now only remains 
to wash the print in cold water. If the 
print is too dark it may be lightened bv 
very weak soda carbonate solution, two 
or three grains in a couple of ounces of 
water. 


Ozobrome. 
Can you tell me how to avoid the defect of 
muddy skies, etc.? O. E. B. (Paris). 
You omit to tell us whether you are 
using the separate or combined process. 
The separate transfer, or No. 2, method 
is generally to be preferred. It is most 
essential that the print first of all should 
be thoroughly washed free of all trace of 
hypo. On redevelopment it is also essen- 
tial to wash out the developer very thor- 
oughly. Using the acid bath at half 
strength, and giving double time, has been 
strongly recommended, say 3o seconds in 
half normal strength bath; longer time 
for softer contrasts, or 20 seconds for 
bright prints. 
Thin Negatives. 
(1) I exposed a number of plates in 1911, but 
have not been able to develop them until 
now. The negatives come up very thin. 
Could I do anything before development, or 
would it be best to develop in the ordinary 
wav, and then intensify? (2) Can a duplicate 
be made of a negative? If so, how? 
P. L. (Hornsey). 
(1) Develop fully in the ordinary way 
and then intensify. Use every precaution 
to avoid fog by development. (2) Quite 
an easv matter. Use a slow, ordinary 
plate, and make a contact positive, just 
as you would make a contact lantern 
slide, and then from this make by contact 
a new negative. 
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On Giving Ourselves 


Away. 

An illuminating remark 
once made by a critic who 
had to deal largely with 
the efforts of beginners 


has lately been quoted. 
it 1s to the effect that an 
envelope which happens to be badly addressed never contains 
passable prints. One imagines that, in the course of time, the 
critic becomes so thoroughly accustomed to deducing the 
character of the photographic work inside from the style of 
writing outside that at last it is unnecessary for him to open the 
envelope at all. He can detect at once at the point of the pen 
whether a man is a splodger or a fine faddist, a straight worker, 
or a devotee of control. Not that I complain of a critic deciding 
the merits of prints he has never actually seen. One recalls 
Sydney Smith's remark that he never read a book before review- 
ing it, because it prejudiced a man so. But it suggested to me 
how frequently the photographer may be giving himself away 
by things which at first sight have nothing whatever to do with 
his photographic productions. 


Circumstantial Bvidence. 


Take the autochromist, for instance. I confess to a pre- 
judice in advance against the work of any autochromist who 
wears a tie or fancy vest of il-assorted colours. And although 
I know some prominent pictorialists who are in the habit of in- 
dulging a fancy for white spats, I have never been able quite to 
appreciate their productions. Handwriting must be a sure test 
of a man's photographic skill. Is he fond of abbreviating his 
words? Then his pictures will be among those which leave a 
great deal to be imagined. If his writing is lightly smeared, it 
is probable 1hat he has a fancy for soft-focus effects. If it is 
quite unintelligible, then he is an oilist or a gummist. If he 
addresses the envelope in the exact centre, he is one of those 
faultily faultless workers who go in for mathematically correct 
compositions. If the characters are thin and quavering, the 
high lights are greatly in evidence. If he writes with a “J” 
pen, he wallows in dark tones and heavy shadows. I think I 
shall put up for a critic’s job. 


Trippingly on the Tongue. 


The editor of a London paper known to me happens to be a 
severe opponent of juvenile cigarette smoking. He comes down 
with a heavy hand upon any urchín he sees addicted to this 
vice. When the little devils in aprons come to him from the 
printers, bringing with them, along with the proofs, the faint, 
stale odour of the cheap cigarette, he goes for them like thunder. 
He catches sight of some scrubby, discoloured fingers, and the 
roof trembles. “You smoke?” he says, and the boy stands 
abashed. Lately there came along a fresh youth, rather brighter 
than the rest, though I discovered him also puffing away down 
an alley. His fingers, too, were discoloured. But he was 
coached by the foreman printer before he entered the fearful 
sanctum. " Cigarettes? ” thundered the editor, when he saw 
him. “Oh, no, sir," piped up the young ’un, shrilly ; “fawtaw- 
graphy, sir ! > 


Points for Pedestrians. 


The above was the title of a lecture delivered recently before a 
London photographic society, and I have pleasure in plucking 
one or two of the points referred to, which, however, may have 
got slightly blunted in transit. 

Walking in these days is the safest method of locomotion. 
Cycles puncture, horses stumble, motors smash, trains collide, 
aeroplanes drop. Walking is also necessarily a swift method, for 
if you go slowly you are 1un down, and if you loiter you are 
run in. 

The chief temptation of the photographer in undertaking a 
walking tour is to over-exert himself. Photographers have been 
known to cover as great a distance as five miles per day, and 
many cases have occurred in which they have taken less than the 
regulation three hours’ rest after each meal. 
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The following represents a very good average day's programme 

while on a walking tour :— 
9 a.m.—Rise. 
9-10. — Breakfast. 
10-1.—Rest. 6-9.—Rest. 
:1-2.— Dinnec 9 p.m.—Supper and bed. 

On a walking tour the most important item of one’s personal 
kit is a gOOd pair оі slippers. 

The photographic outfit should be cut down to the merest 
necessaries. A camera and a small supply of plates or films only 
should be taken. This is imperative. А tripod may, however, 
be included, and so may an additional wide-angle lens, as well 
аз а telephoto or long-focus lens. 

A spirit-level may also be thrown in, and, of course, one 
should have an actinometer, and an exposure record, and a map, 
and a bit of tape for the tripod legs, and a changing bag, and a 
few drawing pins in a pill-box. 

It will be a great advantage also to carry a developing outfit, 
which can be used alternately for developing one’s exposures 
during the tour, and for performing one’s ablutions when wash- 
basins are scanty. If an enlarging lantern can be slung over the 
shoulder as well, one will be sure of an occupation for a rainy 
day. Perhaps an ingenious manufacturer will devise a combina- 
tion arrangement, which can act as an enlarger by day and as a 
camp-bed by night. 

An additional attachment in the shape of one’s wife may be 
taken if desired, but this item can be dispensed with. 


A Back Number. 
I care not that its lens is dim, 
Its leather frayed and split, 
Its bits of brass no longer trim, 
Its woodwork knocked a bit. 


It lacks a screw or two, I doubt, 
Perhaps a vagrant strut, 

Its front it will not open out, 
Its back it will not shut. 


A useless thing! And yet it stays, 
It speaks of past delights, 

Of eager and ambitious days, 
Of ruby-lighted nights. 


Though in the pocket of my vest, 
Convenient and smart, 

A daintier thing is now recessed, 
The old ’un’s next my heart. 


2-5.—Rest. 
5-6.—Tea. 


"Twas joy to lug it to and fro, 

To take it out and in—— 

(The even tenour of this reverie was most rudely snapped at 

this point by the entrance of the mistress of the house, who 

said, “What! you haven’t got rid of that old lumber yet? If it’s 
not gone by to-morrow I'll have it put in the dust-bin.”) 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


167th 
Lesson. 


T is only natural that 
one’s attention turns 
to landscape work 
when, with the return 
of spring—or early 
summer, according tO 
latitude—the country- 
side is becoming so 
very attractive. And 
there are perhaps few 
subjects which cause 
more disappointment 
than these land- 
scapes, for a variety 
of reasons, some few 
of which we want to refer to in this 
lesson. It is really a most difficult thing 
for the novice to learn that every sub- 
ject which looks charming in nature 
will not necessarily look equally so in 
a photograph. It might not even if the 
colour could be accurately reproduced, 
and when colour is translated into 
monochrome the chances are generally 
much less. | Some subjects at some 
times of the year might actually gain 
by translation into monochrome, but 
the colour harmonies in early spring 
are so delicate that one could scarcely 
go wrong anywhere, and so the mono- 
chrome translation usually proves dis- 
appointing. Disappointing, that is, 
unless the subject has been chosen with 
this fact clearly in mind, that the result- 
ing picture must depend for its еҝес- 


tiveness on something which the 
, . . 
monochrome translation will clearly 


give. 

It is very easy to say, “ Don't be led 
astray by the colour of the subject,” but 
vou will probably ask how one is to 
avoid this. For actually depriving а 
landscape of its colour charm there is 
nothing handier than a small square of 
blue glass, and it does not need to be 
a very deep blue either. It has been 
suggested to use a blue screen on the 
lens, just, in fact, as a yellow screen 
is used for orthochromatic photo- 
graphy, and blue screens may be pur- 
chased to fit on to the lens, but used 
in such a way the blue glass cuts out 
almost all the yellow rays, and the 
yellow rays being those which аге 
brightest to the eye, it becomes difficult 
to see the image on the ground-glass 
and to focus. The same objection exists 
to the suggested use of a blue-glass 
focussing screen, and the most con- 
venient method is to use the small piece 
of blue glass in a little wooden frame, 
holding it up in front of the eve at such 
a distance from the eve that the proper 
amount of subject is included. 

Now, having got rid of the colour—as 
the finished photograph will un- 
doubtedly do—we must decide whether 
the subject. has other qualities which 
will make it a satisfactory picture. One 
of the commonest faults in beginners’ 
work is that a print 
contains too much 
material апа (оо 
little interest. Тһе 
print is often like 
a long and tedious 
storv, full of un- 
necessary and irri- 
tating detail, and 
containing no point 
when completed. 
Look, for example, 
at print No. ғ 
Nothing could well 
be more unsatis- 
factory. There is no 
object in the print 
which is evidently 
the reason for mak- 
ing the exposure. 
The whole thing is 


SOME POINTERS FOR LANDSCAPE WORK. 


a hopeless jumble. Much the same 
applies to print No. 2. The ugly-shaped 
tongue of bank jutting into the print 
is the thing which first catches the evo. 
The farmhouse in the distance, the just 
budding birch trees, the reflections, and 
the blue-grey sky were no doubt all 
very charming, but as they are shown 
in the print they fail to make any ap- 
peal. One might say, “Oh, ves, І сап 
imagine how pretty that looked,” but 
we want something more than that ina 
picture. 

Having got rid of colour first, we 
should say the next thing to do is to 
choose a quite simple subject. The less 
there is of it the better, in fact, because 
when we have very little material we 
are compelled to use it to the best advan- 
tage. Of course, getting rid of the 
colour compels us to be more careful 
to keep the subject simple. Without a 
doubt, the perpetrator of print No. 1 
was led to overlook the jumbled 
arrangement because the colour scheme 
was much simpler. The blue glass 
would have killed the colour, and shown 
the composition pretty much as the 
print now shows it. 

Look for a moment at print No. 3, 
which is almost as simple a composition 
as it is possible to get. A bit of road 
and hedge in the foreground, a white 
house in the distance, and a single 


wind-blown and somewhat stunted tree. 
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You may say you don't like the print, 
that it looks bleak and desolate. Well, 
that is quite an understandable criti- 
cism, but the mere fact that it does look 
bleak and desolate is in its favour, as 
a pictorial effort. Print No. 1 suggests 
nothing ; if print No. 3 suggests desola- 
tion or bleakness it 1s not altogether 
without point. One sometimes sees in 
a circulating portfolio some such criti- 
cism as this: “This is good of its kind, 
but I don't like the kind." The student 
may have his preferences, but he 
should endeavour to see what was the 
aim of the worker who produced the 
work, and what the means he adopted 
to emphasise his point. 

When dealing with a simple subject, 
such as print No. 3, one's result will 
be satisfactory, or otherwise, according 
to how one fills the space with the 
material. In looking at this print we 
do not feel that a bit of it needs trim- 
ming off. The arrangement of parts, 
the size and form of the tree, and the 
white spot in the distance occupy 
proper positions. If, however, we 
glance at print No. 4 we shall see a 
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similar subject which gives one the 
feeling that something has gone wrong 
with the right-hand side. The tree looks 


ж, 


Мо. 6. 


as if it were trying to get out of the 
print at the left-hand side. There are 
cottages in the distance on the right, 
and probably they looked more impor- 
tant—red roofs contrasting with green 
grass—in reality than they do in the 
print, and so the print has this un- 
balanced appearance. Then the tree 
itself leans out of the picture, whereas 
in No. 3 it leans into the picture. 

When we say that it is well to select 
a simple subject we do not necessarily 
mean such a subject as one tree only. 
The one tree in print No. 3 is made up 
of a number of branches and a great 
number of twigs, yet it possesses a 
unity, and the branches and twigs are 
not distracting. So in exactly the same 
way we may have something else com- 
posed of a number of contained objects, 
and yet avoid distracting and irritating 
detail. Take print No. 5 as an example. 
Here we have, say, a dozen trees, yet 
the print has nothing of that irritating 
effect seen in print No. 1. Why? For 
the simple reason that the group of 
trees forms a mass; they all hang 
together, and even their reflections in 
the pond are not detached to any 
serious extent from the principal mass. 
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It sometimes happens that the dis- 
tracting effect in a subject is the result 
of lights too strong near the edges of 
the print. Print No. 6 shows this to 
some extent, or, more correctly, it shows 
the advantage of having the lights near 
the edges less strong than those nearer 
the centre of interest. Where a print 
appears to need some further concentra- 
tion of interest—that is, to want some- 
thing doing to it to take the eye off the 
margins of the print—we may gain by 
“sunning down” the edges. This is a 
very simple operation, simple at any 
rate with such a print-out process as 
any of the P.O.P’s, and simple also 
with bromide or gaslight papers after 
one has grasped the idea and made one 
or two careful attempts. The print 
after being taken from the printing 
frame may be held flat on a drawing- 
board with drawing pins, just catching 
the corners by the heads of the pins. 
Then, covering the print with a piece 
of thin opaque card, we may expose 
the edges, one at a time, to a light 
fairly bright, but, of course, not too 
strong, thus slowly darkening the sen- 
sitive paper to the required extent. Care 
will be taken to avoid any distinct edges 
due to holding the card still for a 
moment, and the edge of the card 
should not be kept parallel to the edge 
of the print, or a sort of rectangular 
effect will be obtained. What is usually 
wanted is what we may describe as an 
inverted vignettes; that is, light in the 
centre and faintly darkening towards 
the edges. The degree of darkening 
must depend on the subject, care being 
taken not to palpably falsify any of the 
tones of sky and water, or whatever 
the subject may include. 


"The A. P. & P. №" 
shculd note that each of the | 
Beginners’ articles is complete | 


forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 


| 
| 
in itself, but the entire series 
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HY is it that we have not a far 


larger number of architectural 
photographers in our ranks? This branch 
of work is quite especially adapted to 
photographic procedure, and there are 
still left quite a number of special lines 
of work for those who want to have a boat 
of their own. The subject has too many 
interesting sides to be fit for discussing 
on this limited page space, but perhaps, 
as *a nod is as good as a wink for a 
blind man," as they say in Yorkshire, the 
foregoing hint may give fruitful pause to 
those who are not greatly attracted by the 
"usual thing," and would fain seek so 
unhackneyed a line of work which has its 
own special interests. 

We are prompted to generalise in this 
way by a first sight of the originals 
(6 by 3, and 74 by 5) from which the little 
illustrations on this page were made. 
Both show excellent technical qualities, 
and leave us little to say in that direction ; 
and yet in neither case is the picture quite 
satisfactory, when viewed from the picture 
making standpoint. It may, therefore, be 
useful to try and discover why this is so, 
so that in similar cases in future work we 
may be on the alert for similar failings. 

Taking fig. A first, merely because the 
original happens to be the larger of the 
two prints, and comparing the 7} by 5 
print with the reduced  edition— say, 
3 by 2, which means a reduction of about 
6 to 1 in arca—one feels the effect of pic- 
ture size in suggesting the feeling of space, 
and is inclined to say, in general terms, 
with exceptions, of course, that pictures 
of architectural subjects should not be 
less than—shall we say, whole-plate size? 


А.--“ For a while the tired body 
Lies with feet towards the morn.” 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By Rev. J. V. Haswell. 


Every week two or three prints entered 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same 


Competition or the 
will be dealt with here. 


(This does not, however, so closely apply 
to studies of details.) And if we are aim- 
ing at enlarging from, say, quarter-plate 
size, this size factor should not be lost 
sight of, both in selecting the view point 
and in the focussing, exposing, and de- 
veloping of the negative. We do not so 
often want a pretty, bright, sparkling 
negative as one with plenty of delicate 
gradation. Now, in selecting the view 
point a view meter is a really useful help, 
especially in the case of interior work. 
It enables us to see the subject (i.e. the 
selection or composition) with оле eye, as 
the lens sees it. It may not be quite 
well known to every reader of this page 
that when we have a subject—like fig. A 
—showing strong perspective effect, this 
is not nearly so likely to be noticed when 
seen by the two eyes as when seen by one 
eye only. Hence we may have a stereo- 
scopic pair, of, say, a narrow street, with 
tall buildings on each side, that passes 
without notice, but when we look at either 
of the pair of prints singly, we see the 
exaggerated width of the street, height of 
buildings, etc., in the immediate fore- 
ground, which are apparently quite out of 
relationship with the dwarfed more dis- 
tant parts. 

The two tombs with recumbent figures 
are doubtless pretty much the same 
size, but the distance between the lens 
and nearer one is considerably less 
than that between the lens and further 
one, so that the near seems to be the 
larger of the two. Then, again, while ex- 
perience of buildings generally leads us 
to expect a level floor, the print gives one 
the suggestion of a floor rising up towards 
the distance. This uphill floor effect is 
largely due to the lens being too high up 
above ground level, but the emphasised 
relative size of the tombs is due to rela- 
tive distances. The 
remedy is to get further 
away, and to use a lens of 
longer focal length. This 
print suggests a confined 
situation, a shut.in, room 
effect. Possibly the worker 
could пої get further 
away, and so had no 
choice in this case. But, 
anyhow, the hint is worth 
bearing in mind. One 
other little point. Тһе 
two tombs are too similar 
in interest. Thus they 
contend with each other 
for chief interest. One or 
other should be either un- 
mistakably subordinated 
—or entirely omitted. 

In our second illustra- 
tion we again have the 
effect of being cramped 


class of subject. 
Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


up in a corner. In this case this 
is largely due to the inclusion of 
the edge of projecting masonry (probably 
a buttress) on our right. This pro- 
jection gives one the feeling that it is 
in our way. The lower moulding course 
is apparently out of proportion with its 
continuation a little further away. Then 


Ж 
B.—THE MONKS’ DOOR. Ву Н, J. Moore. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


the print is so trimmed that we do not see 
enough ground for the near buttress to 
rest on, to supply a satisfactory feeling of 
support. Ав aforesaid, the negative is of 
excellent technical quality, and shows 
the advantage of using an ortho. plate and 


colour screen for such subjects. Here, 
again, a more distant view point and 
longer lens focus would have been 
advantageous. 

New readers should note that back 


numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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THE MICROSCOPIST. 

Bv 

C. G. THORNTON AND B. SHERRAT. 
The original, 

a bromide print (8x73), 


received Hon. Mention in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL, FROM THE RIVER BANK. By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
The original, a platinum print (9 x 71), is on view at the One-Man Show of Mr. Evans' work now open at " The A. D." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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NAVE ARCHES AND TOMB OF RALPH NEVILLE, DURHAM CATHEDRAL. By FREDERICK Н. EVANS. 
The original, a platinum print (10X 5), ison view at th One-Man Show of Mr. Evans’ work now open at " The A.P." Littie Gar ETE 
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On more than one occasion we have drawn attention 
to the danger that is run in sending goods or money to 


strangers when 
“THE A. P." FREE DEPOSIT SYSTEM buying, selling, or 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE. exchanging photo- 


graphic apparatus. 
For years we have impressed on all and sundry who use 
our Sale and Exchange columns that THE A. P. Deposit 
system has been specially instituted for the benefit and 
protection of both buyer and seller. Now that the 
Deposit system is placed at the disposal of readers abso- 
lutely free of charge, there is no excuse if it is not taken 
advantage of on every occasion. We are reminded of 
this by hearing of an amateur photographer who has, 
unfortunately, been defrauded of a camera by sending it 
to a stranger, who failed to pay or return the camera. 
Tue A. P. Deposit system would have entirely obviated 
this regrettable occurrence, as the camera would not 
have been sent until the purchase money had been de- 
posited with us. If the camera was satisfactory, the 
money would be forwarded to the seller without any 
deductions whatever; if not satisfactory, the deposit 
would be returned as soon as the camera reached its 
owner’s hands. Readers should carefully note, there- 
fore, the advantages the system offers as a protective 
measure for all parties, but also that THE A. P. Sale and 
Exchange columns are the finest medium extant for 
bargains and for selling old apparatus. Full particulars 
are given on p. 10 (Supplement) of this issue. 


In photographic circles in France, just at present, 
they are talking, as we do over here periodically, of a 
"crisis" іп photography. The 
photographic industry is booming, 
the output of pictorial and pro- 
fessional work was never at so high 
a level, and the conquest of photography in the press 
and in industry bids fair to be complete. The setback 
is in the societies of amateurs. 
or, if not declining, are losing their first love. The 
causes mentioned by a writer in La Fotografia Artistica 
are curiously diverse. One is the commercial picture 
postcard, which has made the amateur lazy, and the 
other the fine work of the leading pictorialists, which 
has discouraged him. The writer quoted makes one 
suggestion, namely, the strengthening of the societies 


WHO KILLED 
COCK ROBIN? 
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parents, and the nature of their food. 


These are declining, 
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Among the Societies 
In Reply - . - - 
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Lightine and Architectural Subjects 
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—' Durham Cathedral from the River,” 
“ Nave Arches and Tomb, Durham 
Cathedral," and '* Durham Castle,” by 
Frederick Н. Evans у. 473, 474, 483 

--“ The Picture Book" by Stuart Nichol. 
son - - - - - P. 454 

— Miss Gertrude Robins and her Little 
Son,” by Elwin Neame p.6 Supp. 


by federation. It does not seem to occur to him that a 
decrease in the number of societies by no means con- 
notes a decrease in the number of amateur workers. 
Yet there is abundant evidence that amateurs were 
never so numerous as at present, although, unfortu- 
nately perhaps, they are, in an increasing number of 
instances, working independently of the societies. If 
the societies are suffering it is due neither to the picture 
postcard shop nor to the Salon, but in large measure to 
the photographic journals, which have had some ten- 
dency to make societies superfluous, or, rather, they fil 
the need for which the societies were originally created. 
D & m 
We recently referred to the new monthly magazine, 
Wild Life, edited by Mr. Douglas English, and beauti- 
fully illustrated with reproductions of 
FOR NATURE nature photographs by leading workers 
LOVERS. in this branch of photography. The 
current issue (No. 5) deals appropriately 
with that mysterious bird, the cuckoo. The photo- 
graphs in this number are of extraordinary interest and 
excellence, and form an almost complete record of the 
rearing of the young birds, the variety of their foster- 
The result of 
Mr. O. H. Latter’s investigations in connection with 
the parasitism of cuckoos, contained in two papers con- 
tributed to “ Biometrika,” is dealt with in an editorial 
article. Articles and illustrations by Wm. Farren, 
Alfred Taylor, Oliver G. Pike, E. E. Pettitt, Ethel Rolt 
Wheeler, Lionel E. Adams, Jasper Atkinson, and Riley 
Fortune render the contents extremely attractive, the 
two last-named workers contributing a finely illustrated 
account of “Тһе Unique Gannet of тото.” 
е е Q 
It is а platitude that man is wiser when he stoops 
than when he soars. From America come the results 
of some investigations upon the 
glow-worm, which go to show 
that this little fellow is a first- 
class lighting expert, who could 
give us points. For the first time the intrinsic bright- 
ness of the glow-worm has been studied by some 
investigators in the Physical Society of New York, and 
the insect's spectral light has been compared directly 
with the brightness of white blotting-paper illuminated 
by a ten candle-power standard incandescent lamp. 


THE BRIGHTNESS OF 
THE GLOW-WORM. 
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The luminous spots of the insect proved to be as bright 
as the blotting-paper under an illumination of 190 metre 
candles, or considerably brighter than white surfaces 
when illuminated in the ordinary way bv artificial 
light. In most cases of chemi-luminescence the 
specific brightness is very low, while, on the other hand, 
with artificial illuminants the brightness is so excessive 
that the light has to be spread over a greater area by 
means of diffusers or reflectors. The intrinsic bright- 
ness of the glow-worm appears to lie between these two 
extremes, and thus it is in this humble beetle that one 
finds the solution of the problem not onlv of luminous 
efficiency—all its radiation is in the visual spectrum, 
and localised in the yellow-green portion—but of 
luminous intensity as well. Go to the glow-worm, thou 
illuminating engineer, and be wise! | 
в е & 


In approaching a cathedral the photographer 18 
usually influenced by other considerations than those 
which appeal to the architect, vet 
the study of a cathedral from a 
strictly architectural point of view 
has a great deal to recommend it, 
and it should never be forgotten that architecture itself 
is one of the finest of the fine arts. It was from this 
standpoint that the very valuable collection of pictures 
of St. Paul's, photographs being interspersed with 
ground-plans and elevations, was brought before the 
Camera Club the other evening by Mr. Mervyn Macart- 
ney, the architect to the Dean and Chapter. Some of 
the photographs were taken from unusual vantage 


ӨТ. PAUL'S FROM 
NEW ASPECTS. 
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points on the cathedral itself and on the roofs of neigh- 
bouring buildings—the yard on the top of the new 
wing of St. Bartholomew's Hospital in particular—and 
gave to the familiar fabric quite new and startling 
aspects. How many people know, by the way, that 
the idea of St. Paul's is a mixture of St. Peter's at 
Rome and of our own minster at Ely? Mr. Macartney 
speaks gravelv of modern dangers to the cathedral, 
especially in view of the none too secure character of 
Wren's foundations. Whatever their views may be as 
to London government, all its citizens would feel an 
underground tramway to be a poor substitute for a 
collapsed dome. 
е ве & 


A very simple method of evading the difficulty of 
stains on the hands due to the diamidophenol bath was 
demonstrated at a recent meeting 
of the Photo-Club Toulousain. The 
author of the method used the 
Lumiére formula, 5 grammes dia- 
midophenol, and 20 grammes anhydrous sulphite of 
soda, in 1,000 grammes of water, but he dissolved it in 
two separate containers, each having 500 grammes of 
water, with the diamidophenol in the one and the 
sulphite in the other. These two solutions were kept 
separately in enclosed vessels, and, at the moment of 
use, equal parts were taken. Several enlargements on 
bromide paper, we are told, were economically treated 
with a sponge by this means, and neither the unrinsed 
sponge nor the fingers of the operator bore any trace of 
the brown tone seen with diamidophenol. 


STAINS WITH 
DIAMIDOPHENOL. 
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HOW 


N a summer's day, eighteen years ago, two men were 
sitting in a railway carriage travelling from Blackburn to 
Darwen. They were strangers, and each was scanning the pages 
of a periodical, and both appeared profoundly interested. Pre- 
sently one ventured to glance at the paper his fellow-traveller 
was reading, and was not a little pleased to discover that it was 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER—the journal he himself had been 
interested in. 
* Are you interested in photography?" he asked. 
“Very much so,” was the answer. 


“So am I,” rejoined the gentleman who had opened the con-- 


versation. 

A very interesting chat followed, and each told how he had 
commenced reading THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and become 
warmly enthusiastic about the hobby. Suggestions were made 
respecting the practicability of promoting that hobby in a wider 
sense than by mere personal advocacy. Gradually the idea was 
conceived of forming an association, and ultimately carried into 
practice. The association is known as the Darwen Photographic 
Association ; the two men in the railway carriage were the pre- 
sent president, Mr. J. W. Smith, a very able photographer, and 
Mr. À. H. Almond, winner of many prizes and of competitions 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. | 

Although the association had a very humble commencement, it 
has since grown and accomplished much. The members soon 
after its formation realised that if the association was to justify 
its existence (a fact which your journal had often pointed out) 
some definite and useful work would have to be undertaken. 

It was decided, therefore, to draw up a scheme for the photo- 
graphic survey of the borough. Five different branches ot 
photographic work were to be undertaken—architecture, antiqui- 
ties, social, natural features, and landscape. Under section 2 
it was intended to secure a series of photographs illustrating the 
various processes in certain industries which were features of the 
town's life, but a difficulty was met with which perhaps has 
faced other associations in undertaking similar work—the manu- 
facturers and others refused to have their trade secrets so closely 
gone into. The members, however, set to work upon the other 
sections mentioned, and the result was—and associations which 
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FOUNDING AN ASSOCIATION. 4 


WAS THE MEANS OF 


By “ ENTHUSIAST.” 


lack patronage should note this—that the prestige of the body 
was greatly added to. The reason is not far to seek, for under 
this scheme a splendid series of photographs of the celebrations 
held in connection with Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, were 
secured and presented to the town. The Town Council was 
delighted, and many of the members became interested in the 
association’s work. Since then, similar series of photographs 
have been secured of the Coronation of the late King Edward 
and that of the present monarch, and in due course presented to 
the Corporation. Apart from these special undertakings, the 
association, through its members, has always endeavoured to get 
together as many old prints, maps, bills, and negatives relating 
to Darwen's past history as it possibly can. Many of the nega- · 
tives thus obtained were in a sorry condition, but a careful study 
of photographic literature enabled the members to achieve some 
amazing results. These negatives will increase in value as time 
goes on, and whenever a history of the town is written they will 
be available. А 

As the result of this voluntary work many prominent towns- 
people have become interested in photography and joined the 
association, and the present Mayor is a member, whilst a town 
councillor was the president for ten years. 

The association has also attempted to stimulate an interest in 
the hobby by holding annual exhibitions of work done, and a 
careful distribution of literature. In this way many new mem- 
bers have been secured, and, having been initiated into the art, 
as were the founders, by a perusal of the pages of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, are now doing good work. 

The association has always been up to date in all its sections, 
and can very well hold its own in competitions, etc., as in- 
stanced by the fact that the late secretary, Mr. Joseph Boyce, 
recently secured a prize offered by this journal for the best 
designed syllabus for a photographic society. 

It wil] thus be seen that THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has 
been the means of founding a very active and progressive 
association, and a juvenile section has lately been formed, with a 
reduced membership fee, and every facility is offered to the 
youths who have joined. Other associations who have not yet 
adopted this idea might well do so. 
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gone and 
the Whit- 
sun holidays 
practically over! 
Nearly half the 
year past; but the real holiday season for the majority 
yet tocome. How will these holidays be spent? What 
part will the ubiquitous camera play? Will it be the 
first or secondary consideration when planning the holi- 
days? Will it be simply an adjunct of a pleasant tour, 
an additional piece of luggage, and a mere recorder of 
casual incidents, or will it be considered from a more 
serious standpoint, and prominence given to its possi- 
bilities ? 

In a recent issue of THE A. P. we suggested that 
photographic society excursions might be turned to a 
better and more definite purpose than the usual picnic 
into which they generally resolve themselves, and that 
the obtaining of systematic records of the various places 
visited would be much more useful than the mere pro- 
duction of a collection of haphazard snapshots. It 
would be idle to suggest, however, that the amateur 
photographer on holiday bent should seriously under- 
take any deliberate phase of record photography; but at 
the same time we would impress on all camera users the 
inestimable qualities that the camera possesses as a 
recorder, and suggest that every district visited, either 
at home or abroad, offers material for at least a few 
photographs that may be of considerable value from 
the documentary point of view. 

It must be made clear that by “record " photographs 
we do not necessarily mean records of the holiday. 
These come under quite a different category, and while 
the former may be of historical or scientific value only, 
the latter, in addition to affording personal pleasure 
hereafter, may have an opportunity of competing for 
the £1,000 prize offered by Kodak, Ltd. 

From correspondence that reaches the office of this 
paper, there is no doubt that at least eighty per cent. 
of modern holiday-makers who take photographs when 
away use instruments that are essentially hand cameras, 
or cameras of the hand and stand type, that are 
primarily used in the hand. This points to the fact 
that the bulk of holiday photography is snapshot work, 
and, as we have indicated on previous occasions, it is 
unfortunately true that snapshot work as a whole lacks 
the qualities of that produced with the camera on a 
tripod with the subject carefully composed. We would, 
therefore, impress on photographers the desirability of 
adding a light tripod to the outfit for occasional use. 
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The details of the equipment for the holiday-making 
photographer are, therefore, worthy of consideration at 
this time of year. If a strange district is being visited 
abroad, the desirability of an exposure meter is obvious; 
while if new subjects are being attempted, one of the 
small developing tanks, of which a great number are 
now on the market, will not add greatly to the weight 
and bulk of the equipment, but will give greater satis- 
faction to the photographer by making his exposures 
more certain. ‘Tabloid developers score here also. 

For a photographer on a walking tour the ruck-sack 
is almost a necessity for carrying the entire outfit, etc. 
In this case, if the holiday is away from the beaten 
track, the enormous advantage of films manifests 
itself; whereas with a holiday taken with a definite spot 
as a centre, this point need not be so seriously con- 
sidered. 

No matter, however, whether the holiday is on foot, 
cycle, car, or boat, the "companionableness" of the 
camera is its =a же 
most obvious АЫ, p^ j 
quality; and, not- 728 
withstanding that 
it may be the 
secondary con- 
sideration in plan- 
ning the holiday, 
its influence will 
be felt, the desire | 4 
to make pictures a { 
will increase, and 2 : 
the pleasures of | 
the holiday wil _ 
be augmented. 

Though the | 
holiday season for | 
many тау be 
short, the beau- 
ties of the open 
country аге іп- 
tensified by the 
appreciation 
that the camera 
engenders. We 
hope, however, 
that the notice 
reproduced in the 
accompa n ying 
illustration is the 
only one of its 
kind, a sentiment 
fervently ex- 
pressed by the 
reader who so 
kindly sent it. 
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Notice Board at Gate of Field, Rickling, 
near Newport, Essex. 
Photograph by G. Hale. 
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AST week the first principles of 
perspective were indicated for 
the benefit of the stand-camera 
worker, principles that the 

ever-growing use of the popular 
hand camera is likely to put out of 
sight. Yet, to secure 

Ё A satisfactory results, 

Ju this question of per- 
— 9 spective 1s an essen- 
tial one, and all pho- 
tographers should consider the points raised. 


Now, when I said the point of sight was opposite the 
eye, I did not mean that the eye had to remain fixed on 
the point of sight, nor that it need be included in the 
picture; but it is necessary to determine the point of 
sight so as to place our perspective glass square with 
the line that runs from the station point to the point of 
sight. In photographing rectangular objects such as 
churches, houses, etc., the best point of sight is gener- 
ally determined for us, because if we stand square with 
the building and keep our sheet of glass parallel with 
the building, it will be found in our drawing that all 
lines that run away from us tend to meet at a certain 
point, which is the natural vanishing point, or point of 
sight. 

Take a box, and place the eye so that you can just see 
the top and part of one side. Place your perspective 
glass parallel with the box front, as in fig. 3. 

You will draw the box as E with the side lines tend- 
ing to meet at the vanishing point, towards which the 
arrow is pointing. 

But if the perspective were drawn with the sheet of 
glass placed as in fig. 4 all the horizontal lines would 


2 


^ МАР. FIG 4 

appear as running away from us; the horizontal lines 
Bt the frónt and back tending to meet towards the left 
of the illustration, and the horizontal side lines tending 
to meet towards the right of the picture. These two 
vanishing points would create a disturbing and dis- 
quieting effect, as in F. 

In drawing a street in perspective, we can take any 
station point, where we like, and include more of one 
side than the other if we like, but if we keep our per- 
spective glass vertical, and at right angles with the 
nearest house, the lines at the top and bottom of the 
houses will tend towards the vanishing point. 
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NOTES ON STAND-CAMERA WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE.—II. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


But what has all this to do with photography? Why, 
it is photography; the lens is the station point, and 
the focussing screen is the picture plane. 


A is the lens or station point, B is the point of sight, D 
the focussing screen. It will be obvious that the perspec- 
tive on the focussing screen is exactly similar to that 
which would be drawn with the eye at A, and a sheet of 
glass at c, only, of course, the perspective is reversed; if 
the focussing screen be swung back to E, the perspective 
would be distorted as though the perspective glass were 
sloped to F. Bearing this in mind it is easy to adjust 


A HIGH STATION POINT 


B LOW SP. RAISED FRONT 


the camera to the rules of perspective. Lowering the 
tripod, so as to bring the lens closer to the ground, gives 
a low station point, which is often a desirable proceed- 
ing. Raising the tripod gives a high station point. 

We cannot raise or lower the focussing screen con- 
veniently, as we can raise or lower the perspective glass, 
nor can we move it to right or left; but we can achieve 
the same result by raising or lowering the rising front, 
and although this action alters the station point, the 
alteration is so slight that it is not of serious importance. 
If the camera be large, and the front be much raised, 
the lens can be brought to its original station point by 
lowering the tripod. In practical use, raising the 
camera front lowers the point of sight or vanishing point 
in the picture, including more of the sky, or more of 
the chancel arch; and lowering the camera front raises 
the vanishing point in the picture, showing more fore- 
ground. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned, although it is 
hardly within the scope of the present article, that a 
high station point is apt to give a floor, or road, or pave- 
ment the appearance of running downhill towards the 
camera. In architectural subjects when a wide-angle 
lens is employed, this pictorial defect is particularly 
noticeable. The remedy for this fault is to lower the 
camera stand, and raise the rising front until the 
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vanishing point is placed somewhat low down in the 
picture. In fig. 6, the station point of the lens, A, is 
Sft. 6in. from the ground; in diagram B the camera 
front has been raised and the lens placed 3ft. 6in. above 
the ground. In A the floor runs down a steep nill 
towards the camera ; even in B there is a downhill 
effect, but this is due to the wide angle included rather 
than to the station point of the lens. 

Swinging the camera front, as we shall see in the 
next article, affects the optical qualities of the lens, 
but it does not affect the perspective drawing; and if 
we tilt the camera the perspective will not be affected, 
as long as we swing the back until the picture plane is 
strictly vertical. It is sometimes permissable to swing 
the focussing screen in landscape work, it is often ad- 
visable to swing back the focussing screen in portraiture, 
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but with these two exceptions, the camera back should 
always be kept vertical. 

In fig. 3 we saw that if we desired to depict a 
rectangular object in agreeable perspective, it would be 
necessary to keep the picture plane parallel with the 
object. In the same way, when photographing rectangu- 
lar objects, such as buildings, interiors, etc., the camera 
back ought, as a rule, to be kept square with the walls, 
and the desired subject included in the picture by means 
of the cross front. If, for exainple, it were desired to 
photograph the front of a cottage, showing a little of 
one of the side walls, the camera should be placed at 
the necessary station point, with the camera back 
parallel with the front wall, and the cottage front 
should be included in the picture by means of the cross 
front. 
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ONE has only to look round some of our 
leading exhibitions to see how popular the 
narrow frame has become. Тһе recent 
Scottish Salon, for instance, almost entirely 
consisted of pictures in narrow frames. 
The shops are also beginning to stock a few 
narrow mouldings, but one cannot always 
get just what is wanted. 

To those who have tried their hand at 
frame making and given it up in despair 
owing to bad joints, split mouldings, and the many other little 
defects that trouble the amateur picture-frame maker, the follow- 
ing notes and diagrams may be useful. 

Some time ago I adopted the method of making, my own 
frames, and now I find it about as easy to make a frame as it 
is to bind a picture passe-partout fashion. Moreover, the 
framing has the advantage that the picture can be taken out and 
perhaps modified, or another put in, and, in addition, is 
extremely cheap. 

The tools required are few in number—a 
small “tenon” saw, some wood, cord, and glue. 
The first thing to make is a “mitre box” (fig. 1), 
which may be constructed from almost any kind 
of hard wood. The sizes are:—Bottom, 8 in. 
long by 1 in. broad by j or 4 in. thick, and two 
pieces for the sides 8 by 14 by j in. thick. The 
sides are fixed to the bottom by three screws 
about 1 in. long, or may be nailed with brads. 
The most important part about the mitre box 
is the cuts or guides for the saw. These, how- 
ever, can be fixed very exact and with very 
little trouble. 

Fix a mark at A, fig. 1, 24 in. from the end, 
then with a set-square square it across, make a | 
mark at B; the distance from A to B should be 1j in. Now 
from B measure 13 in. towards the end, and mark С; now square 
down the sides the marks A and C. Take the saw which you 
intend using for cutting the mouldings, and saw right down the 
lines A and C until the saw touches the bottom ; this should give 
an exact mitre of 45 degrees. | 

Repeat the operation at the other end of the mitre box, and it 
is now ready for use. The distances from A to B and from 
B to C should be equal. 

The chief difficulty which the amateur frame maker finds 18 
the cramping of the frame together. Expensive corner cramps 
may be bought, but the kind illustrated in fig. 2 are what I have 
been using for years, and are quite simple to make. The four 
corners can be cut from a piece of wood 6 by 4 by $ in. thick 
(mine are made out of a piece of ordinary yellow pine), the corners 
should be drawn on the wood, as shown in fig. 3, a 4 in. hole 
bored at the corners, and then, sawing right into the hole along 
both lines, the inner part drops out. Then cut the outer lines 
with a saw, and round the corners with a chisel. A groove 
should then be cut all round the outer side of these angle pieces 
with a gouge (or round, red-hot iron), as shown at D, fig. 2, to 
receive a cord when cramping. 

Next get a piece of stout cord (window-blind cord answers the 
purpose very well) and a wooden pin for tightening it, and we 
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are fully equipped for making any number of narrow frames. 

The moulding which I use is mostly about 4 in. or à in. broad, 
and costs about 4d. per lin. ft., either oak, pine, or walnut, and 
can be purchased at almost any sawmill in various lengths. 

To cut the moulding place one end in the mitre box, the out- 
side of the moulding against the side of the box, and the back 
of the moulding against the bottom. Place your saw in the cut, 
and saw right down until the saw touches the bottom of the 
box. The exact length of the piece of moulding must be 
measured along the outside (not on the side with the rabbet). 

Having got all the pieces cut, if the saw has been in good 
condition there will be no need for smoothing cut ends, as the 
slight roughness gives a good tooth for the glue. Place the 
pieces in position on the table or bench, place the angle blocks 
at the corners, put round the cord, knot it to suit, and the frame 
is ready for glueing together. Lift out each piece and touch the 
mitred ends with some good warm glue. When all the pieces 


are glued, put them in position again, and tighten up the cord 
by twisting the pin (fig. 4). 


The frame may now be left over- 


Fig 5 


faas 
night to harden. It is not advisable to nail such small mould- 
ings; my plan is to put a saw cut at the corners (after the glue 
is hard) and slip in a thin piece of wood with a touch of glue, 
and clean if off with either chisel or penknife (fig. 5). 

We now have our frame complete, which can either be stained 
or polished, according to taste. 

Some folks have told me that frames can be bought as cheaply 
as one can make them, but I doubt it A frame measurin 
15 by 12 in., to suit whole-plate print, costs me about 3d., an 
there is the additional advantage that you can make the frame 
to suit the picture, instead of making the picture to suit the 
frame, as appears to be the case with some exhibitors’ work. 
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S| = — = = HE ability to use the 
‚ i | - well-known “ Cooke” 
lens as a wide-angle 
instrument by the partial 
, unscrewing of the front 

combination is well known, 
as the makers give instructions in their catalogue on the 
subject, and it is also appreciated that by the removal of the 
usual back glass and the substitution of a special lens pro- 
vided by the makers the focal length can be increased by fifty 
per cent. ; but it is not generally known (and the makers do 
not mention it) that by the entire removal of this back com- 
bination and a partial unscrewing of the front lens (just as 
when used as a wide-angle), in proportion to the focal length 
of bellows available, a very useful telephoto lens is available 
for emergencies. 

'This method of using the Cooke lens was first described and 
illustrated by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, the present editor of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, as long ago as 1902, but I am not 
aware that it has been generally adopted by users of Cooke 
lenses. It is, however, sufficiently interesting to bear further 
investigation for occasional use, in view of the useful power 
it gives to greatly enlarge the scale of the object, and that 
without extra cost or the carrying of weighty fittings. 

As with the telephoto lens proper, so with the combination 
under discussion, the shorter the bellows extension the 
farther the positive and negative lenses must be apart, 1.е., 
the greater the amount of unscrewing required; while, con- 
versely, the longer the bellows the less the front lens must 
be unscrewed to get the focus. 

One caution is necessary : focus very carefully by the screw- 
thread on the lens, and mot by the rack and pinion on the 
bellows; in other words, first rack out the camera to the 
extent you think sufficient, then revolve the front lens till the 
focus is obtained, and then stop down to at least F/ 16 of the 
diaphragm (which will not be F/16 actually, but something 
less, in proportion to the extension ; but of this more anon). 

A few particulars of the four illustrations will perhaps help 
the reader to understand better what 
has been said; all these being taken 
from the same spot, actually а bed- 
room window. 
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Хо, т was taken with a normal Cooke lens of 54 inches 
focus, requiring 5 inches extension of bellows. No. 2, the 


same lens, but with the extension lens supplied by the makers 
in place of the usual back combination; actual focus, about 
si inches. 

In No. 3 the bellows were racked out to 1o inches (being 
double the extension used in No. 1), and the back combina- 
tion having been removed altogether, the front lens was 
unscrewed till the point of maximum definition was found 


(this requiring 
2} turns), and 
the lens then 


stopped down. 
In No. 4 the 
bellows were 
racked out to 
15 inches, being 


the maximum 
usually obtain- 
able on a 


quarter-plate 
camera, and it 
was found to re- 
quire 1% turns 
only of the front 
lens to .obtain 
the best focus, 
this being in 
accordance with 
the rule, the 
higher the magnification the closer the positive and negative 
lenses must approach each other. Still greater magnification 
can be obtained if more bellows extension is available. 

A word must now be said with reference to the exposure 
necessary. It will be noticed (and it was so arranged on 
purpose, for convenience in making this calculation) that in 


No. 1. 
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No. 3 the bellows extension was double and in No. 4 treble 
that іп No. І. By the usual rule, exposure should be 
increased by the square of the distance: No. 3 requiring four 
times and No. 4 nine times that given to No. 1. 

In actual fact, however, No. 3 had only the same exposure 
as No. 1, and No. 4 twice as much, under similar conditions 
as to lighting. This discrepancy between theory and practice 
is partly accounted for by the well-known fact that in tele- 
photography ordinary exposure rules do not apply, as distance 
is always brighter than foreground, and it is all “ distance " 
in the telephoto пере 

The large latitude of modern dry plates is also a factor to 
be reckoned with, and no doubt helped towards the uniformity 
of results. 

There is yet another fact connected with Cooke lenses 
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HE phrase “candle 
NETUS light" is not infre- 

T quently used to denote‏ او 
not only the light of a candle, but artificial light (lamp, etc.),‏ 
in a more or less comprehensive way, in contradistinction‏ 
to day or sun light. But in this note, by "candle light" I‏ 
mean the light of ordinary wax or paraffin candles only—‏ 
i.e., the light of a burning candle. ut ^Why use candles‏ 
when so many houses are supplied with gas or electric‏ 
light?" it may be asked. If one has gas or electric light‏ 
conveniently situated, naturally we should not prefer the‏ 
slower candles. But we may not have such convenience—‏ 
nor a couple of similar paraffin lamps; and, furthermore, one‏ 
may want to copy a picture on a wall, where candles offer‏ 
various conveniences of portability, etc., despite the long-‏ 
exposure drawback.‏ 

With a view to showing that copying black-and-white 
originals with the light of a couple of ordinary paraffin 
candles is quite practicable, and with an exposure which, after 
all, is not so very outrageously long, I have made some 
experiments. A brief account of these may open out work 
along interesting lines for those living in country villages, 
and also may be useful to others interested in photographing 
still-life objects on a flat plane. | 

My first idea was to use a couple of candles—one on each 
side of the camera, so as to get even illumination and the 
incident light vertical to the plane of the picture. 

In order to get the candles as near as possible to the 
original, I made a tunnel of card to shield the lens from the 
direct light of the candles. This was made of a straight 


a 


strip of stout white card. The card' was cut half-way through 
in two places, to allow of its being bent along these lines. 


Figl. 


Fig. ı shows the 
straight flat strip of 
card, 6 by 25 іп., 
with two nicks at 
the dotted lines, each 
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which may occasionally be of use, and that is that the lens 
gives just as good results used wrong way round, with the 
difference that the extension of bellows necessary is increased. 
This is due to the fact that the focus is measured from a spot 
(the node of emission) in front of the usual front combination, 
and when the lens is reversed the focus is measured from 
behind the same (now rear) combination. This fact can be 
taken advantage of with a view particularly to their use in 
reflex cameras, which sometimes have to list lenses consider- 
ably longer in focus than the normal for the size of plate in 
use, in order to clear the mirror, which must pass the lens 
before making the exposure. 

It is hoped this short note may be of interest, and perhaps 
introduce to some users of Cooke lenses a new and enlarged 
field of usefulness for the instruments already in their hands. 
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М." By Е. С. LAMBERT, М.А. 
10 in. from the ends and 5 in. apart. Fig. 2 gives a perspec- 
tive view of the folded-card tunnel. The inside of the tunnel 


was blacked with Indian ink. Fig. 3 shows the tunnel in 
position, covering the front part of camera and lens, and a 
lighted candle on each side of and close to the tunnel. 

As an original, I took a full-page illustration from “The 
A. P.,” viz., “The Diver,” by G. C. Cassidy, on p. 311, issue 
dated March 31st. This was chosen merely because it is a 
simple and bold subject, with a good range from black to 
white, and also because it is sufficiently away from the 


Fig. 3. 


“usual thing” to be easily remembered, in case the reader 
has not got the original page at hand for ready reference. 
This page was fixed to the copying board by half a dozen 
drawing-pins. An Imperial Special Rapid plate and Busch 
Aplanat F/8, focus about 54 in., 24 in. from the original, were 
used. The two candles were 18 in. from the centre of the 
original, and ап s 
exposure of a Fu i 
quarter of an hour 
given. The result is 
shown in fig. 6, 
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where there obviously is something radically wrong, 
as we may see from the light and blurred patches 
here and there. А little examination showed, first, that 
the original was not quite flat on the board. This was 
soon put right by covering the picture with a flat piéce 


of card, pressing this firmly down, and then rearranging the 


Fig. 7. 


drawing-pins. Removing the lens, one quickly saw that 


reflective patches from the candles were the cause of the' 


trouble. Thus in fig. 4, which may be taken as a diagram- 
matic ground plan, P P is the original picture, C a candle 
sending light incident at R and reflected along R L into L, 
the lens. If, however, we put the candle further away from 
the lens as at D, the 
light incident at P is , 
reflected towards X, ® 
quite away from the | 
lens. 

The question now 
is this: Seeing that 
the more nearly per- 
pendicular the іпсі- 
dent light is, the 
stronger and more 
even it is, how far 
away must it be to 
avoid direct reflec- 
tions into the lens? 

Of course, it will - 
be understood that 
we cannot regard 
shiny, so-called “ art ” 
paper as quite like a 
polished mirror (e.g., 
glass, etc.), as there 
will be some scattered 
as well as reflected 
light. Otherwise we 
should not be able 
to get our copy. 

In fig. 5, suppose | 
Р Р to be the picture © 
(whose width we may | 
call W) and L the 
lens (whose distance 
from the centre of the picture we call F). Now suppose we 
desire to place the two candles at C and D, along a line 
parallel to the plane of the picture (and at a distance D from 
the picture). Our object is to find the minimum distance 
between C and D (which we will call X), so that the lens will 
not receive directly reflected rays from P P. A little ele- 
mentary mathematics enables us to express these distances 


| 
| 
| 


Fig. 6. 


Three Interesting Booklets are to hand from the Birmingham 
Photographic Co., Ltd., of Criterion Works, Stechford, Birming- 
ham. “The Plate Photographic” deals with the firm’s well- 
known “Criterion” plates, and contains, in addition, many use- 
ful and practical hints and formule for developing, etc. “A Talk 
about Topicals” draws attention to the “Criterion” film stock, 
and gives some useful suggestions for the cinematograph camera 
user. The third booklet is entitled “Bromoil: the Method Ex- 
plained,” and provides practical notes and information for 
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as a rule of three thus :—As Е is to Е plus D, so is W to 
X. Or more conveniently as an equation— 


Xe EO. 


For instance, suppose the width (W) of the picture to 
be 20 in., the lens-to-picture distance (F) to be 15 in., the 


candle line (C D) to be g in. from the picture (О-о), then 
+ x2 
X (the candle separation distance) = = 9) = = а 


= 32 inches. 


Or each candle is 16 in. from the point T. With a brace 
and bit, holes were made іп a couple of (2x2x1) bits of 
wood, of size to take the taper end of the candles. These 
may perhaps be seen in figs. 3 and 7. These two primitive 
candle-holders rested on the ends of a flat, wooden lath, 
which in turn rested transversely on the baseboard of the 
enlarging apparatus (fig. 7). The distance between the 
candles being estimated and assigned on the cross-bar at 
its selected distance, then the tunnel was pushed forward 
so as to afford very generous protection from any strong 
light reaching the lens direct from the candles. 

Fig. 8 shows that the reflection patches in fig. 6 are now 
absent. 

P.S.—In fig. 3 the reader may be puzzled by the patch 
of light under the camera bellows. This is a piece of tissue- 
paper crushed up into a flat lump and put under the bellows 


Fig. 8. 


to prevent sagging and cutting off the corners of the image. 

There is one case which is likely to interest the worker 
who fights shy of equations or even simple arithmetic, viz., 
when the candle line (C D, fig. 5) is just midway between the 
lens and the original, then the distance between the candles 
C and D must not be less than one and a half times the 
width of the picture. 
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workers in this popular process, which the firm refers to as “the 
poetry of photography.” Any of these booklets may be obtained 
free by our readers on application to the above address. They 
are beautifully produced, and do great credit to this go-ahead 
firm, whose specialties in plates and papers are being more 
appreciated every day. It should also be noted that the Birming- 
ham Photographic Co. have now opened a London office at 36, 
ey Avenue, W.C., under the direction of Mr. William 
ell. 
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DURHAM CASTLE, FROM THE RIVER WEAR. By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
The original, a platinum print (7} x93) is on view at the One-Man Show of Mr. Evans’ work now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52. Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE PICTURE BOOK. By STUART NICHOLSON. 
The original, a gaslight print (6X5), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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«t Uhe Child and the Camera. | 
| Special is ' The А.Р. and P, N.^ By FRANCIS COLLAS 
20 To photography of the child has a fascination of its 
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own, to which, sooner or later, most amateurs fall a 

victim. The fleeting expressions and charming and | 
artless ways of a youngster are a never-ending source of ~“ 4 71 
profit to the picture-seeker, while the difficulty of successfuily 
portraying them adds to its attractiveness. Unfortunately, however, 
the results are too often a slavish imitation of the professional studio 
output, which, however excellent in its way, falls very short of that 
which can be attained by the average amateur, with the added 
possibilities which fall to his lot. 

To be a success photographically, a child must appear natural 
and not as if carefully brushed and painfully posed. A dirty urchin, 
in his native element, and oblivious of the camera, has more of the 
elements of a picture than a shined and unhappy-looking little mortal. 
Elaborate preparations will invariably upset the child's equanimity, and 
should, if possible, be dispensed with. I usually plan my picture 
beforehand, pose, lighting, background, etc., so that little remains 
to be at- 
tended to. 
Some- 
times | 
take my 
model off 
to Rich- 
mon а 
Рат КЕ. 
Wim ble- 
don Com- 
mon, or 
50 m. 
other dis- 
tant spot, 
while at 
others the 
local com- 
mon suf- 
fices ; but 
the back 


garden 
has been 


the scene 
of manya 
a triumph. 
My first 
effort is 
always to 
get on 
go оға 
terms 
with the 
youngster (1) THE BRIBE. 
and my 
stock-in-trade includes a bag of sweets, not neces- 
sarily of the sticky order. In the case of fig. 1 the 
boy claimed the whole bag, but I got a picture! 
When working with a stand camera, everything 
should be ready as far as possible, even to roughly 
focussing the position to be taken up, before tlie 
little model is introduced. Delay is fatal, for a child 
(2) FED UP! soon wearies, as shown by fig. 2, the result of a 
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(3) THE SENSE OF TASTE. 


conjunction with one of the 
hand flash-lamps now sold 
has largely increased the 
scope of child pictures. 
With these, photographs 
can be taken of them in 
their natural surroundings, 
where thev are, of course, 
more easy to handle. Very 
little powder is necessary, 
about half a teaspoonful 
at F/8 with a rapid plate 
being ample as a rule. 
When voung babies are 
being dealt with a flash 
is especially an advantage. 

There is a growing de- 
mand for charming and 
original child photographs 
for publication іп weekly 
and other journals and 
lor picture postcards, and 
the photographer should, 
on securing a few prints 


(4) 


protracted preparation. 
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The child having been induced to take up 


the desired position, and its attention diverted while the final arrange- 
ments are made, the exposure must be got over as soon as possible, 
so as to avoid that bored expression one so often sees in these pictures. 
hus it will be seen that the keynote of success is rapidity of action 


and absence of fuss. 


I have seen photographers tempting their little subjects to look 


happy by employing some- 
one to make weird and 
awful noises; but I have 
found it generally better 
for no one else to be in 
view, and to try and in- 
terest the child myself, 
not usually а difficult 
matter after the introduc- 
tion of the  sweeties. 
Sometimes a little story, 
grave or gay, to suit the 
expression desired, will be 
effective. In the case of a 
baby the mother’s pre- 
sence may be an advan- 
tape, as she is often the 
onlv one who can induce 
the young hopeful to 
assume that happv look 
always demanded; but this 
is another story, as mv 
models generally range 
between the ages of two 
and six vears of age. 

If a hand camera can 
be used, so much the 
better, as, once the child 
is lured into a spot which 
is suitable as regards 
lighting, etc., a favourable 
pose can be immediately 
snapped. 

I have found that the 
use of flash powder in 
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likely to be of use for this purpose, 
send them along to journals which are 
in the habit of using these kind of 
pictures. 

Magazine covers also offer a field for 
the producer of striking child photo- 
graphs. Care should always be taken to 
make the clothes of the little models as 
"topical" as possible, i.e. do not submit 
pictures of children in winter garments 
tor the summer numbers, and vice versa. 

One final tip. When sending such 
prints, in addition to your name and 
address, do not omit to include the 
price you require as reproduction fee, 
on the back of them. Otherwise the 
editor may look on them as free gifts. 
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FILM FIRES, 


There is one matter in cinematography that the amateur 
worker must never lose sight of, and that is the highly inflam- 
mable nature of the film stock. Although a film fire is now of 
very rare occurrence among the six thousand picture theatres in 
the British Isles (this being on account of the stringent regula- 
tions enforced by the Cinematograph Act), the beginner must 
not for one moment imagine that danger no longer exists in 
handling celluloid films. 

There is such a strong demand for a safe and cheap cinemato- 
graph film in the motion-picture market, and such a great finan- 
cial reward is waiting for the inventor who can meet the 

requirements of the 
VES Mater. consumers, that we 
7 te are not surprised to 
hear of various dis- 
Я coveries, which, 
: within a short time, 
Box. . wil render it un- 
necessary to endan- 
za ger human life and 
valuable property 
any longer through 
the use of pyroxylin 
or gun-cotton film. 
In a year or two 
from now the pyro- 
xylin film will be as 
dead as the stage- 
-. coach ; and no 
longer will the use 
and storage of films 
be comparable to the 
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ES 
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Porfion 
of 


fi. IGNITED 


PROJECTOR. 


оњ: һөт. handling of gun cart- 
ridges on a battle. 
Pec ship in action. 
: í 5% There аге now поп- 
А . flammable films, 
SPool : made from cellulose- 
—— Ó— $ox. : acetate, on the mar- 
Euse ; E ket, but both as to 


PITACHED С" s price and durability 
fo KNIFE Жш, eO they leave very much 


to be desired. A film 
fre cannot, gener- 
ally speaking, be extinguished with water, sand, or chemical fire 
extinguishers; the decomposition of a part of the film itself 
produces enough heat to start the rest; no air is required for it 
to burn, but, just as soon as the temperature has reached the 
critical point, the gases formed by the decomposition of the 
pyroxylin film will likewise explode. 

A correspondent in Rochester (New York) sends us a brief 
account of a device, which a Mr. M. L. Belcher of that city has 
recently perfected, for the prevention of film fires and explosions. 
The idea is explained in the diagram. It will be noticed that at 
the point where the film enters the spool cases is a slip of fuse 
which is attached to a knife. The fuse is composed of material 
similar to the film, but contains 9o per cent. gun-cotton, while 
the film contains only 80 per cent. If the projector stops during 
any stage of the unspooling, the heat from the intense light sets 
fire to the film at the point of concentration in a direct line with 
the centre of the lens. By means of this device, the fire travels 
along the film (in the directions indicated by the arrows in 
diagram) until it strikes the fuses at the mouth of the spool-box. 
The fuse ignites, and immediately releases a knife, which falls 
and cuts the film, preventing the fire reaching the coils of film 
in the cases. 

Although a “поп-Нат ” film is a desideratum under апу circum- 
stances and conditions of use, nevertheless, if, as M. Dussaud 
says, his *cold light" is applicable to cinematography, the sen- 
sitiveness of the film to heat would seem almost of secondary 
importance. With a non-combustible film and an arc lamp of 
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AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


low temperature, safety would be doubly assured, and it is, as 
we have shown, only a question of time when both will be avail- 
able. Dussaud believes that, by the use of his apparatus, the 
cumbrous asbestos-lined cabinets and complicated projectors 
may be dispensed with. This apparatus comprises essentially 
a rotatable disc; a number of small, closely coiled “tungsten ” 
filament lamps (say sixteen), spaced equidistant and peripherally 
on the disc; a commutator keyed to the shaft of the disc, which 
causes each lamp to be ignited for about 1-30th of a second only, 
as it passes a certain fixed point near the periphery of the disc ; 
and a projecting lens positioned to receive the light rays from 
the lamps as they pass successively. 

For cinematograph purposes the disc is rotated at a speed of 
sixteen or more revolutions per second, so that the optical effect, 
due to persistence of vision, is that of a continuous unitary light 
emanating from a given point. By the use of special mechanism 
it is possible to stop the disc during the twentieth of a second 
that each lamp is in glow, in such a manner that the filament is 
brightest while stationary at the exact focus of the lens. Dussaud 
claims two important advantages in using a plurality of lamps in 
rapid rotation, in contradistinction to the use of a single lamp 
continuously. Primarily, the life of each lamp is increased 
about twenty-fold, since it is in glow only 1-2oth of the time, and 
secondarily—and of great importance—the bulbs do not get a 
chance to get hot. The light is, relatively speaking, co/d, because 
Dussaud finds that more than twice their normal voltage can be 
economically impressed on the lamps thus used, increasing their 
efhciency, and what little heat is evolved is so thoroughly dissi- 
pated that the apparatus remains cool. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that by this method of light- 
ing, the shutter to cover the lens during the intervals between 
successive pictures may be dispensed with, since the commutator 
causes the extinction of light during the interval of change. 
Furthermore, the lamps being very small, it is possible to use 
lenses of short focus, so that the commercial dimensions of the 
positives may be reduced sufficiently to admit of the production 
of pocket cinematograph machines. 


A Matter cf Millions. 

“Colossal” is scarcely the word with which to describe the 
popularity of the cinematograph in France. During the latest 
twelve months for which statistics are available there has been 
gathered into the coffers of the cinematograph theatres the sum 
of more than two milliards of francs, the British equivalent of 
which is some eighty millions of pounds. The cost of lighting, 
apart from the expenditure on the films, would buy four first- 
class Dreadnoughts for the French navy. Play-loving Paris, for 
every two francs she spends at the ordinary theatres, nowadays 
spends one at the picture palace. Annually the Parisians bring 
to the cinematograph theatres a sum not far short of three- 
quarters of a million pounds. The cinematograph bids fair to 
produce a whole crop of new problems in political economy. 


Film Rests. 

One of the reasons why the “moving picture” is apt to prove 
so nerve-racking to certain people is because everybody concerned 
feels that, the pictures having the capacity for movement, there. 
fore they must move, and move all the time. But when this feel. 
ing has worn away a little, one may hope that it will prove not 
to be beyond the wit of the cinematograph producers to evolve 
some combined method of fixed and animated projection. One 
can imagine several ways in which such double projection would 
be highly interesting, and, in competent hands, artistically effec. 
tive. Why should there not be fixed projection for a few moments 
when the circumstances will tolerate it, as, for example, in the 
case of views of natural scenery? This would have the advan- 
tage for the public that it would rest the eye without interrupting 
the spectacle, while the saving of film would be considerable. 
Such a saving has been worked out, we believe, at twenty-four 
shillings the minute, during which sixty-five feet of film would 
ordinarily be projected. Perhaps a non-inflammable film or 
* cold light" may solve the problem of the stationary picture. 
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A Matter of Spelling. 


It would be a great advantage if the producers of cinemato- 
graph film would pay a little more attention to the wording of 
the title pieces and explanatory projections which precede or 
intervene in the scenes. We were present the other day at the 
exhibition of a high-class film, fully entitled to be ranked as a 
classic, when the eye was continually offended by the crudest 
mistakes in spelling. The grammar, too, was so bad that there 
was some consolation in reflecting that it could never be worse, 
while the punctuation suggested that the stops had been scattered 
from a pepper caster. We were told how large a sum had been 
expended on the production of the film in question, and one 
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wondered whether an infinitesimal proportion might not have been 
devoted to securing the services of someone conversant with the 
English language. 
The Exaggerated Stride. 5 7 

I was watching some pictures of Continental infantry on the 
march (writes a correspondent) when an army man near me 
remarked on the length of the stride. “Wonderful,” he said it 
was. “Ah, but,” said a fellow officer, “the length of the stride 
is always exaggerated by the cinematograph. They step out no 
better than the British soldier—it is purely a photographic 
effect.” Is it really the case that the cinematograph exaggerates 
the length of the stride? 
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A. WALKING-STICK CAMERA SUPPORT. 
HOTOGRAPHERS who understand 
the use of a few tools will find it a 

simple matter to construct the following 

useful accessory. It is particularly handy 

in connection with those small pocket 

cameras no wso popular, and, when not 

in use, is indistinguishable from an ordi- 

nary  walking- 

stick. D 

From а 
dealer in fish- / % 


ing tackle pro- 


cure a couple ж-е?” | 
of brass fer- LIP көне | 


rules (В and D, 

fip. 1) such as = 
are used to se- 

cure a landing- 

net to its stick ; these cost about 4d. each. 
The screw C is made by screwing a 3 bolt 
very tightly into one of these ferrules and 
then cutting off the head, leaving about 
8 inch of the screw, or threaded part, pro- 
truding; if this end is now smoothed 
lightly round the top edges with a file it 
will screw neatly into the other ferrule. 
After cutting your stick in two, about two 


Fig. 1. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 

description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 

be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 

should ed concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
phs. 


inches below the handle, fit the ferrule 
containing the bolt end on to the lower 
portion of the stick, and the other on to 
the handle; the two parts can now be 
screwed together, and your stick is once 
again in a walkable condition. It is 
advisable to use a stick that is as near as 
possible the same diameter as the ferrules ; 


mee 


this simplifies the fitting together of the 
various parts, and improves the general 


appearance when finished; for this 
reason, also, it is wise to buy the ferrules 
first. 

The addition of the end A is a great 
advantage, and is what is called a *climb- 
ing point ”; this can be obtained from any 
dealer in walking-sticks for a few pence. 

The only other accessories required are 
an ordinary ball.and-socket tripod head, 
and a couple of straps about fourteen 
inches long. 

When using, unscrew the handle from 
the stick, screw on the ball-and-socket 
head, and then the camera on to the head. 

The illustrations show the stick in use 
in various positions, the straps being i 


where necessary. W: 
وه‎ 
CANVAS-GRAINED EFFECTS OBTAINED 
AT HOME. 


HE method about to be described is 

applicable not only to mounting 
paper but also to any printing paper, 
both before and after printing. 

A piece of finest tailor’s canvas is pur- 
chased of the size of the largest sheet of 
paper which it is required to impart a 
canvas grain to. All that it is necessary 
to do is to pass this in contact with the 
paper through the household mangle, or 
to put it in an office copying press and 
apply pressure. The latter is the better 
method, although when I first used the 
method I was quite successful employing 
the mangle. The reason why the press is 
better is that the pressure can be varied 
according to the thickness of the paper. 

If it is required to impart a grained 
effect to a piece of unexposed bromide 
paper it is necessary to put the canvas 
and paper in a black-paper envelope. 

A. P.L 
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“ART’S ANTITHESIS.” 


R. CAVENDISH MORTON is always a “draw” at the 

Camera Club, and the other evening, when he was an- 
nounced to lecture on “Art’s Antithesis,” the meeting-room was 
filled. The audience resigned themselves to an hour and a half 
of clever talk, spiced with cynicism that is scarcely more than 
half meant. But at the end of fifteen minutes he sank back in 
his chair with the air of a “duty-doner,” and although the 
flabbergasted chairman and one or two others tried to start a 
discussion on the “lecture,” it quickly spluttered out. 

Well, what is art's antithesis? Some people had said it re- 
ferred to Mr. Antony Guests criticisms of Mr. Cavendish 
Morton's exhibition of pictures which is at present on view on 
the walls of the Camera Club, and Antony, said Mr. Morton, 
was an honourable man. Nevertheless, to this hour the Club 
reporter is not quite clear as to what the lecturer meant by art's 
antithesis. The most illuminating suggestion was that it referred 
to the little red seal at the right-hand lower corner of his frames. 
In reality he seemed to be girding at the spirit of materialism 
and worldliness, which was a sort of Giant Despair confronting 
the little pilgrim of Art. 

There were allusions to George Graves, Bernard Shaw, the 
rock of rocking-horses, some remarkable illustrations of gesture 
after the manner of Grasso, the Sicilian player, a dissertation on 
the habits of the mole, a side-glance at Mr. Carnegie, a sugges- 
tion for a new zoological emblem to replace the American eagle, 
namely, a turkey stuffed with chestnuts, to give it the note of 
American humour. Altogether, Mr. Morton laid about him in 
great style at present-day worldliness and the inartistic / s. d. 
And the little red “sold ” labels which have attached themselves 
to his pictures gleamed out more brightly than ever. Three of 
them on one frame there were. 

Mr. Morton became more understandable when he began to 
speak about his portraiture. His effects were obtained, he said, 
by no manipulation, either of plate or paper. The subjects 
looked like that when they were taken (including the sketchy 
backgrounds?) His effort had always been to respect the plate- 
maker's work, which, he thought, was wonderful. The dry plate 
to him was a perpetual miracle. The perfection which the plate 
maker had reached always inspired him. His negatives, there- 
fore, were straight. He accepted the plate for what it was, and 
was thankful. He neither over nor under exposed, over nor 
under developed. Nor was the print manipulated. So far as he 
had had any success at all, it was due to his practice of getting 
it all into his subject before the plate was exposed. 

A portrait, he went on, was simply an arrangement of lines 
and tones, and its chief purpose was to reveal character. 
It might or might not also be decorative (by permission of Mr. 
Antony Guest), but that was a different matter. 


—— Hn 
"LINIQUE" SELTONA. 


HE high position attained by the productions of the Leto 

Photo Materials Co., Ltd., in popular estimation is an un- 
doubted tribute to merit. Readers of THE A. P. do not need to 
be reminded of the outstanding qualities of the Leto plates, par- 
ticularly the Ultra-rapid, to which we have referred in terms of 
praise on more than one occasion, or to the Leto “ Phoenix ” plate 
for sparkling negatives. It is, however, with their self-toning 
paper, “Seltona,” that this firm has gained so strong a hold on 
the affections of photographers, both amateurs and professionals. 
The fine qualities of this paper, and the undoubtedly high per- 
centage of gold that it contains, render it a pleasure to use, and 
when employed in conjunction with the special platinum bath 
supplied by the firm, black or sepia prints of the most beautiful 
quality can be obtained. 

Seltona is made in a variety of surfaces, and a new grade, 
*Linique," has just been added. "Linique" Seltona possesses a 
fine linen or canvas-grain surface, giving most delightful effects 
for all classes of subject. The grain is distinctive in character, 
not too coarse for fine work, but sufhciently well marked to 
effectively add breadth to large prints, and at the same time 
break up the high lights and shadows, and give a sparkling 
quality combined with a matt surface. 

We can speak very highly indeed of “Linique” Seltona as a 
daylight printing medium of great distinction for all classes of 
negatives, and, whether treated in the same way as ordinary 
Seltona by fixing in hypo for sepia tones or brief platinum toning 
for black tones, it is both certain in action and satisfactory in 
result. “Linique” Seltona is sold in shilling packets, and 
samples (quarter-plate 3d., half-plate 6d.) will be sent post free 


to readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER on application to the- 


Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched 
Friars, London, E.C. 
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nng- 
don Avenue, E.C., advise us that they have been appointed sole 
agents for Heyde's actinometer. Particulars concerning this 
useful accessory may be obtained from them on application. 


The May Number of our little Scottish contemporary, the 
Camera, contains an article on the Editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, by Mr. W. R. Bland, together with a portrait 
by Mr. J. Craig Annan, of Glasgow, and reproductions of several 
of Mr. Mortimer's seascape pictures which were exhibited at the 
recent Scottish National Salon at Paisley. 

To Secretaries of Circulating Portfolios.—.A reader of THE 
A. P. in Jamaica is desirous ot joining a British photographic 
club with a circulating portfolio, that would be of help to him in 
the matter of criticism of his work, and would enable him to see 
what others are doing. Will the secretary of any such society 
with vacancies kindly communicate with us. 

Arrangements have been made for the holding in London of an 
important exhibition ot the prize-winning piciures in tne 
Gevaert £1,000 International Competition. The exhibition will 
be held in one of the West-end galleries, and it is certain that the 
occasion will be one of much interest to all photographers, as the 
prints to be exhibited will undoubtedly be representative of the 
best work of all European countries. Іп an early issue we expect 
to announce the exact date of the commencement of the exhibi- 
tion, which, in all possibility, will remain open to the public for 
a fortnight. 

“The N. S. Reflex."—4An excellently produced booklet bearing 
this title has just been issued by Messrs. James A. Sinclair and 
Co., Ltd., 54, Haymarket, S.W. It deals іп a concise manner 
with this popular reflex camera, which, as many of our readers 
are aware, dispenses entirely with the roller-blind shutter. The 
booklet is well illustrated with half.tone reproductions showing 
the kind of results possible with the camera, and we advise our 
readers who may-be anticipating the purchase of a high-class reflex 
instrument to write to the above address for a copy of the book- 
let, which will be sent free. 

A New Catalogue of Lumiere plates, papers, chemicals, etc., 
has been issued by Mr. Thos. K. Grant, 89, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C., the sole British and Colonial agent for these 
goods. It includes particulars of the autochrome plate, together 
with full instructions for use, formule, etc.; detailed list of 
other Lumiere and Jougla plates, with recommended formule for 
developing, etc.; price list of Plavik film cartridges and film 
block, and cinematograph film stock; and descriptions of the 
various papers and chemicals manufactured by the firm. Copies 
of this very useful booklet may be obtained free on application 
to Mr. Grant. 

“ Photography.’’—Under this title Mr. Francis T. Beeson, 
F.R.P.S., well known for his photographic work in connection 
with George Newnes, I.td., has written an instructive little hand- 
book for amateur photographers. It is published by Nelson and 
Sons, price one shilling, and forms No. 4 of a series of “ Hobby " 
books issued by that firm. The little book is full of practical 
information, and is well worth the shilling charged for it. Mr. 
Beeson's photographic services and experiences in press and 
instructional work with the camera can be secured, we may add, 
by appointment. His address is 8-11, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


A Monthly Prize Competition for users of “Fallowfield” ferro- 
type dry plates is announced by Jonathan Fallowfield, of 146, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Entries will close on the 
last day of each month, and any size of plate is eligible. Any 
number of photographs may be sent in, but each one must be 
accompanied by a label which will be found attached to every 
packet of ferrotype plates sent out after May 1. A first prize of 
yı 18., second prize of 105. 6d., and third prize consisting of 
materials to the value of 10s. 6d. will be awarded each month. 
The conditions state that all pictures submitted become the pro- 
perty of the firm, but we understand that they are agreeable to 
return unsuccessful entries upon request. Readers should note 
also that, owing to the greatly increased output and economics 
effected in the production of ferrotype plates, it has been found 
possible to offer them at much reduced prices. Application to 
Jonathan Fallowfield, at the above address, will bring full par- 
ticulars of these reductions and of the competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT.COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Sheffield’s New President and Officers. 

Shefheld Photographic Society have just had 
their annual meeting, and I have had a list of 
the new officers sent on at once. Mr. H. S. Nutt, 
a well-known exhibitor of pictorial photography. 
is the new president, with the excellent support 
of vice-presidents Harold Hill, S. Wells, and 
J. В. Wigfull. There was competition in all the 
offices except treasurer, lanternist, and secre $ 
where it appears the respectively re-elected J. W. 
Wright, W. H. Stubbs, and H. Merrill cannot, in 
the opinion of the members, be improved upon. 
It is to the new council we must look for the 
results of the special effort that is to be made to 
fittingly celebrate the jubilee of this important 
Yorkshire society. А perusal of the list before 
me justifies great anticipations. | 


The Growth of Nature Photography. : 

The April number of the Nature Photographic 
Society's Journal, which, by the way, came out 
in May, gives evidence of the vitality of this 
society. be editor gives considerable space 
therein to the question of the growth of interest 
in nature photography, and asks for the informa- 
tion as to which society was the first to thus en- 
courage tbe scientific side of photography. I am 
afraid it will be as difficult to answer that ques- 
tion as it would be to answer a contemporary 
question, "Which society first received any ade- 
quate support from natural history photographers 
at tbeir exhibition?" I remember severa] exhibi- 
tions that laid themselves out for a special 
natural history section, but were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The last "Northern" at Leeds was 
one such organisation, and the result was very 
poor; in fact, quite a number of exhibitors sent 
to the pictorial section exhibits that should have 
been more fittingly classed as technical] or natural 
history subjects. 


Its Effect on Societies. 

Mr. Carl Edwards, the secretary of the Nature 
Photographic Society, is, however, rigbt in taking 
to his society the lion's share of the credit for 
the recent boom in exhibitions of nature sections 
and subjects, and he cites the Leeds Camera Club 
as an example of a society who have a nature 
section, which, to quote his words, is “almost an 
unparalleled success," and this is the one-time 
all-powerful pictorial Leeds Camera Club. 
During the last year or two I have frequently 
advised all societies, wherever possible, to en- 
courage the love of nature subjects, and institute 
a nature group or section, or at least include one 
or two lectures specially dealing with the subject. 
No doubt many societies have benefited by such 
action, and Mr. Edwards says more than one 
hon. secretary has informed him that the nature 
branch is the life and support of the whole club. 
Several times during the past twelve months I 
have been able to record successes of nature 
sections in societies and their exhibitions, and I 
feel I cannot give too much publicity to the im- 
portance of this subject. During the next few 
months all societies are out for reorganisation 
and new life for the next winter's programme, 
and I suggest that a special effort made to 
bring nature work to the front, so that societies 
will be able to increase the interest and useful- 
ness of their summer excursion programmes of 
1914. This is looking well ahead! 


Pictorial Judges for Nature Photograpby. 

Another point of great interest that receives 
Mr. Edwards' searching attention in the Nature 
Photographer is the subject of the judge, who is 
usually recognised for his well-known pictorial 
ability, knowledge, and sympathies, being asked 
to adjudicate upon natural history and scientific 
sections, and he, in all seriousness, says he has 
several communications from mem and others 
who do not care to send to exhibitions who 
engage only pictorial judges. Is this the answer 
why the natural history sections have not received 
adequate support from the exhibiting fraternity? 
If so, it should at once call the halt. I know 
most of the leading exhibitions make the provision 
of a separate judge for the natural history and 
technical subjects, but it is by reason of cost 
quite a difficult matter for the smaller exhibitions, 
unless some such course as I am going to suggest 
is adopted. 


The Remedy. 

As I have indicated, the majority of societies 
could not afford the railway expenses of bringing 
down a well-known expert in the subject, no 
matter how desirable it may be. But there is a 
middle course which does not appear to have been 
previously suggested, and I commend the idea to 
the Nature Photographic Society, conjointly with 
all secretaries who are rightly thinking of in- 
cluding a nature section in their next exhibition 
programme. The Nature Photographic Society 
now includes members in almost every centre of 
the United Kingdom, and I suggest that Mr. 
Carl Edwards be asked to nominate an efficient 
member of the N.P.S. who resides nearest to the 
local exhibition to adjudicate upon the nature 
section. I have no doubt he would willingly 
make the selection, and the incidental expenses 
in most cases would not exceed a few shillings, 
which is the key to the whole situation. 


Nottingham Camera Club. 

With a letter of appreciation of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Slides recently shown at the rooms of the 
Nottingham Camera Club, the secretary sends me 
an advance list of the society's outings for the 
summer season, whilst a further list will be 
arranged by the secretary as members may 
require. 

An Idea for Next Winter. 

A few years ago a couple of Yorkshire clubs 
used to fraternise together, but somehow it died 
out. On several occasions I have noted the prac- 
tice has had splended results among a few of 
the London societies, and I think the idea might, 
with mutual advantages, be encouraged in other 
districts for the next winter session. It may take 
the form of social functions, special lectures on 
big subjects, or a kind of inter-club lecturette 
competition, or even an exhibition. For instance 
supposing three clubs within easy distance pooled 
an exhibition, and the next year moved the venue 
to the other society's district, or it may even be 
done in the same year, one fixed early and the 
other late in the session. 


London Inter-Club Lecturette Competition. 

I record an example of the second inter-club 
lecturette competition that has been held in 
London, which took place on April 3oth at the 
Borough Polytechnic. Three competitors were 
selected from each society, and the result was 
judged by, a neutral club, in this instance the 
Borough Polytechnic P.S. Marylebone C.C. were 
declared the winners, and their lecturers were: 
Monta a Wickham on “Night Photography”; 
T. J. Ward on “Photographic Odds and Ends”; 
and W. W. Carter on “Two and a half Miles 
from Scutari.” The West-end club had the satis- 
faction of seeing their representatives placed first, 
second, and fourth. The whole meeting proved a 

eat success, and reflects no di it on the 

orth Middlesex P.S., who put up a great fight. 
The idea of an inter-club lecturette competition 
on Cup-tie principles seems much nearer being 
reali through this event. 


In the Heart of London. 

“In the heart of London" is the latest 
"human" impression of the London and Provin- 
cial Photographic Association, who meet as usual 
ev Thursday at 2 and 3, Furnival Street, 
Holborn, E.C., at 8 p.m., and I mention this 
fact because it is inspired by the announcement 
that visitors to London are welcome at all 
meetings. 


Bowes Park and District Photographic Society. 

The usual meeting of this club was held re- 
cently, when the president (Mr. Walter Kilbey) 
gave a most interesting lantern lecture on Zermatt 
and his climb up the Matterhorn. Mr. Kilbey 
is an F.R.G.S., as well as an F.R.P.S., and the 
casual manner in which he referred to dangerous 
ascents under most unfavourable weather condi- 
tions showed that he had a very wide experience 
of mountaineering. A large number of first-class 
slides were projected on the screen, many of the 
pictures having evidently been taken under great 
difficulties not altogether devoid of danger. In 
the monthly print competition Mr. A. H. Clark 
proved successful. On May roth Мг. Е. C. Boyes 
is down to lecture on “ Picture-making by Photo- 
graphy.” 
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Chelsea Exhibition. | 

About twenty members of the Chelsea and Dis- 
trict Photographic Society sent in some 138 pic- 
tures to the exhibition which was held in Crosby 
Hall, Chelsea, last week-end. There was also a 
good entry in the lantern slide class. The cham- 
pion print of the show was by Mr. F. Humperson, 
who also secured other awards. Other prize- 
winners. were Miss L. French, C. J. Harding, 
A. E. Flood, H. H. Wrench, Miss Y. G. Parnell, 
Miss A. Riley, R. Makinson, Col. P. B. Crowe, 
Mrs. R. C. Davis, H. C. Wye, T. G. Cooling, and 
A. Marinier. 


Bradford's New Officers, 

At the annual meeting of the Bradford Photo- 
graphic Society, held at the club rooms, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year 1913-14 :— 
President, Mr. Ezra Clough (secretary of the 
Yorkshire Federation); vice-presidents, Messrs. A. 
Keighley, G. Thistlethwaite, J. H. Liebreich, 
W. H Наод. С. Е. Lawson, and J. Е. Sea- 
man; assistant secretary, Mr. W. H. Womersley ; 
honorary secretary, W. É. Townend. The meeting 
also arranged a series of Saturday afternoon 
excursions for the coming summer, and are not 
having any indoor meetings. Commencing on the 
first ondiy in October, they hold their meetings 
in the city, probably in the Bradford Mechanics’ 
Institute, the tenancy of the present rooms ex- 
piring at the end of September. 


Kidderminster Exhibition. 

There was a large attendance when the Mayor 
opened the fifth annual exhibition of the Kidder- 
minster and District Photographic Society. The 
entries showed an increase of 30 per cent. on those 
of last year. Tbe exhibits had been judged by 
Mr. W. A. Clark, of the Midland ұн e ann 
Federation. The silver medal was awarded to 
Lord Hampton in the landscape and seascape 
class, and bronze medals as follows :—Architec- 
ture, W. Thompson; figures or flowers, A. 
Gordon Smith; scientific and natural history, 
Dr. E. E. B. Landor; in the novices’ class, 
C. L. Mackarness; the beginners’ class, G. E. 
Pritchard; and lantern slides, H. W. West. 


Manchester Amateur. 

The Manchester Amateur is still forging ahead 
with the membership. Five new nominations are 
up for election in May, which makes a total to 
date of forty-five new members in four months. 
Who now says exhibitions do not pay? A study 
of the summer syllabus «eveals it as one of the 
strongest syllabuses, if not the strongest, that 
has ever been placed before the members. The 
rambles cover places suited to every type of 
photographic work, and the lectures and demon- 
strations are especially good. 


Greenock Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Greenock Camera 
Club took place in the club-rooms on April 17th. 
The reports submitted showed that there had 
been a gratifying increase of members, and that 
the attendances at the various meetings during 
the winter had been an improvement on previous 
years. Office-bearers for the year are as fol- 
lows:—President, Mr. Alexander Niven; vice- 
president, Mr. John Macaulay; lanternist, Mr. 
Alexander Peaston; treasurer, . Owen Dewar; 
secretary, Mr. John Flockhart, 28, Nicholson 
Street, Greenock. A Council and House Com- 
mittee were also elected. 


Sunderland and District Camera Club. 

A very successful exhibition was held at the 
club-room recently. There were two Federation 
classes, and three classes for members. Mr. 
Octavius C. Wilmot and Mr. Chas. H. Rogers, 
A.R.C.A., acted as judges. Federation Class: 
1565, Federation plaque, J. W. Addison; and, So- 
cietys plaque, W. Pickering; 3rd, Federation 
certificate, W. T. F. Pinkney. Federation Class 
(for those who have never won an award); ist, 
Bronze medal, J. N. Marshall; and, Federation 
certificate, Jos. Phaup. Challenge cup and silver 
medal for best print а me r was secured b 
Mr. A. A. Braithwaite (space forbids a full list 
Beside the competitive pictures there were loan 
collections from Mr. O. C. Wilmot and Mr. J. W. 
Addison, which were greatly admired. 
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Development. 
I usually develop in a dish by the factorial 
method, but occasionally in a tank. Do you 
advise Rytol for tank work, etc.? 
R. F. H. (Dublin). 
You will not be wise to change about too 
much among the different developers. 
Rytol is excellent, and can be recom- 
mended. For ten minutes’ tank work 
try one tabloid out of each of the rytol 
bottles to eight ounces of water. 


Mending Broken Dishes. 

Is it possible to mend broken porcelain dishes 

satisfactorily, etc.? E. W. G. 

It all depends on what value you assign 
to your term “satisfactorily.” You can 
mend a clean break well enough to make 
the dish usable again by coating each part 
of the fracture with a very thin layer of 
shellac dissolved in benzine or methylated 
spirit (to a consistency of thin cream), 
pressing the surfaces firmly together, and 
allowing the whole to dry thoroughly. 


Photogravure Inks. 

I am doing photogravure, and intend making 

my own inks, etc. T. E. (Galway). 

The making of inks is scarcely a photo- 
graphic procedure. Nevertheless, we 
stretch a point and offer a hint or two. 
With a marble muller and slab grind up 
Frankfort black and burnt oil to a con- 
sistency of thick treacle. To make burnt 
oil put 4 pint of linseed oil in an iron 
saucepan, and gently boil it until it ignites 
when a lighted taper is held ovér it. Let 
it so burn for five or ten minutes, then 
put the lid on, when it will soon stop 
burning. Now add 4 oz. of litharge 
(i.e. massicot, lead monoxide, or yellow 
oxide of lead), and mix very thoroughly. 
You will by now probably agree with us 
that it will be better and safer to buy your 
copperplate ink. The boiling and burn- 
‘ing of the oil should be done out of doors 
and away from any inflammable building 
or material. | 


Removing Wax. 
I have an enlargement (negative broken), 
which has been treated with candle wax dis- 
solved in benzine. How can I remove the 
wax? Н. Е. C. (Teberap). 
As benzine was the solvent first used 
it will be best to continue to use this. If 
the print be well swabbed with benzine at 
a moderate temperature (70-80 F.), and 
then pressed between clean, dry blotting 
paper, and rubbed over with a warm 
flat iron, the blotting paper will take up 


the wax. The procedure may have to be 
repeated two or three times. 
Lens Definition. 

My camera is only a cheap one, but I think 

the definition ought to be better, etc. 

G. A. (Kingston). 

Of course, you cannot expect to get the 
same value with a cheap as with a more 
costly apparatus. The definition in some 
parts of the prints is quite good, but the 
depth of field (or *depth of focus," as it 
is sometimes, but wrongly, termed) is not 
very satisfactory. Your best plan is to 
send a few prints to the makers of the 
camera and get their opinion. 
Exposure. 

If a subject requires % sec. with F/7.7, what 

would be the exposure with F/6.8? 

A. G. M. (Cheltenham). 

To compare equivalent exposures with 
two different stops you simply square 
(i.e. multiply by itself) each stop number. 
The exposures are in the same ratio, or 


. proportion, as these two numbers. For 
instance, take F/4 and F/6: 4 times 4 
.equals 16; 6 times 6 equals 36. The 


equivalent exposures are in the ratio of 
16 to 36, or 8 to 18, or 4 to 9, or r to 24, 
i.e., І sec. with F/4 is equal to 24 sec. 
with F/6. Thus, in your case, squaring 
7.7 and 6.8, we get $9.29 and 46.24, or, 
say, roughly, 60 to 46, or 30 to 23, or, say, 
roughly, 15 to 12, or 5 to 4. So that { sec. 
with F/7.7 is just about equal to 2-sth sec. 
Reducing Bromides. 
I have reduced a bromide locally with hypo 
and ferricyanide, which has left a yellowish 
colour. How can I remove this stain? Is 
this the best reducer to use for bromide prints? 
H. F. (Huddersfeld). 
Your best plan, perhaps, is to rehalo- 
genise and redevelop the print, e.g. 
bleach in Water 10 oz., potass. bichromate 
тоо gr., hydrochloric acid бо minims. 
Wash the print and redevelop in your 
usual developer, to which you may add an 
equal volume of water. When the print 
is of the desired strength, pass it to a 
clean fixing bath, and then again wash it 
well. For local reduction we prefer the 
following: A.—Methylated spirit 1 oz., a 
few flakes of iodine, 1.e. enough to impart 
a brown sherry colour. B.—Water 1 oz., 
potassium cyanide бо gr. Take 1 oz. 
water, add 3o minims of B and с minims 
of A. Apply with a swab of cotton wool 
tied to a glass rod. N.B.—Potass. cyanide 
is a highly dangerous poison, which 
should always be kept under lock and key. 
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Fixing.—Ruby Light. 


(1) How long should plates be fixed in an acid 

fixing bath? (2) Can ruby light be used when 

developing ortho. (N.F.) plates? 

G. F. L. (Belfast). 

(1) Note how long a time it takes to re- 
move the milky appearance from the back 
of the plate when put in the fixing bath, 
and allow double this time. (2) It depends 
on the ruby light. Some ruby glass is safer 
than other kinds, but most kinds pass 
some green rays which are undesirable, 
as ortho. plates are green-sensitive. But 
if you keep the developing dish covered 
up all the time until the plate is nearly 
developed, you can with fair safety take 
a rapid peep, i.e. a second or so, in the 
ruby light. Never expose any plate, ordi- 
nary or ortho., to more dark-room light 
than is absolutely necessary if you want 
to get clean, bright, fog-free negatives. 


Diamidophenol. 


I would be pleased to hear if you think dia- 

midophenol suitable for bromide, gaslight, and 

plates? If so, a suitable formula for all 

three. J. R. B. (Birmingham). 

Diamidophenol is excellent for bromide 
and gaslight papers, and fairly good for 
plates, though it has various rivals in the 
latter connection. We find the following 
an excellent formula: Water 10 OZ., Soda 
sulphite 4 oz., potass. bromide 5 gr. To 
each ounce of this solution add 2 gr. of 
diamidophenol a minute or so before the 
developer is required. 


Cleaning Bottles. 


(1) How can I clean bo - - 

Поп? (2) Have lost оа KAA 

Bee meter. (3) The best method of photo- 

graphing finger prints, etc.? 

G. V. (Weston-super-Mare). 

(1) Rinse out with a little hydrochloric 
acid, and then with plenty of water. (2) 
Apply to the Watkins Meter Co., Here. 
ford. (3) It all depends on what the 
finger print is on. There is no one best 
way. Your prints are very encouraging, 
and indicate careful and painstaking work. 
The diver and jumping horse examples 
are excellent. 


Shutter. 
I have a T.-P. roller-blind shutter. Can I ft 
this to the lens panel? 
R. L. G. (Berkswell). 
Yes, you can fix it with glue, or, if you 
want it to be detachable, this can be done 
by three small brass plates held by turn- 
buttons, or by hook and eye joints. 


Grey Prints. 


I should be glad if you could tell me the 
reason of the greyness of the enclosed bromide 
print, and markings round the edges, etc. 
R. W. (Brazil). 
The markings round the edges and othe: 
parts of the print we find are removable 
by gentle rubbing with a bit of clean, soft 
rag slightly moistened with methylated 
spirit. The greyness may be due to using 
an over-energetic (too warm) developer. 
If you cannot cool it add a little more 
potassium bromide, say 1 gr. per oz. de. 
veloper. The print suggests a rather 
flat, over-exposed, and under-developed 
negative. 


Combined Developing and Fixing. 

Is there such a thing as combined developing 

and fixing? If so, can you give formula? 

C. P. (Harrow). 

Some formule have been published 
with this end in view, but so far nothing 
that we have found satisfactory. If you 
will refer to issue for March 10, 1913, you 


will find a formula. 
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Getting it in Colours. 


Although the ramble of 
colour photographers in 
Knole Park is due to take 
place after these lines are 
written, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it will 
be a brilliant success. It is 
surely something quite new, this colour expedition, and some- 
thing, too, not untouched by romance. No doubt there will be 
nothing outwardly to distinguish between these gentlemen who 
go for colour effects with both their hands, and the more sober 
photographer who thinks that colour is a mistake on the part of 
Nature, and that the world was intended to be seen in black 
(especially black) and white. They will not wear gaudy dress, or 
paint their cameras in rainbow hues. Yet, at the same time, I 
think that there is something gay and butterfly-like in such an 
outing, and that Tub's Hill station is most unpicturesquely 
named for a disembarking point. Chrome Junction would have 
been better, more especially as from this point, I believe, con- 
veyances can be obtained for Emerald Green. 


The Primaries and— 

Evidently the colour photographers have risen to the occa- 
sion, for I read that the honorary secretary will wear for pur- 

ses of identification—but who ever failed to identify an 

onorary secretary?—a rosette composed of the three primary 
colours, red, green, and blue. This is better than the ordinary 
white ribbons, which would unpleasantly remind some colour 
workers of the troubles they have experienced with white bands 
on their plates. The primary colours are so very expressive, too ; 
should the train be late, for instance, one may expect the red 
to turn a madder red, and should the weather be unpropitious 
the blue will become the blues. One feels that it would be a 
graceful idea to have autochromes for railway tickets, the sub- 
ject of the picture being the primary coloured honorary secretary, 
who, of course, under such conditions, would come out a pure 
white. Indeed, it is stated that a number of the excursion 
tickets are *reversed," but I cannot tell whether the acid bath 
has been used in the process. 


The Secondaries. 

A feature of this colour photographers’ outing which differen- 
tiates it sharply from others, is that representatives of the firms 
supplying colour plates are to be in attendance for instructional 
purposes. These gentlemen, I suppose, will each wear the 
secondary colours, but it would be a very nice thing if some 
complementary system of colour combination could be arranged 
for their benefit. If it were merely a monochrome party I am 
afraid I should be a little prejudiced against the presence of the 
plate manufacturer. I should expect to see him out of the 
corner of my eye hugging a secret delight when I make egregious 
errors and spoil my plates. I might even picture him telling me 
to do the wrong thing so as to swell his own unholy profits. But 
the colour photography business is too young to understand 
tricks of that sort. 


Fine Arts. 

In a recent issue of this journal the term “fine art? was applied 
to a very humble dark-room procedure. Its use, I think, was 
quite justifiable, but it has drawn a satirical letter from a corre- 
spondent, who is good enough to suggest certain other subjects 
to be handed over for expert writers to deal with. Among them 
are :— 

“The Rossetti Manner in Pouring out Developer.” 

“A New Waltz for use Directly after Sitting down on a Draw- 

ing Pin.” 

“Dainty Pannier Effects for Cameras.” 

“The Choice of Spats for Tripod Feet.” 

“Fancy Vests for Dark-room Wear.” 

“A Selection of Poetical and Endearing Terms for the use of 
the Man in the Dark-room when Someone tries to Break in 
upon him during Operations.” 

“The Utilisation of Inverted Jam-pots, 2 /a Rubens." 
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But the only one of this correspondent's suggestions which 
would recommend itself to me, if I were editor, 1s 

“The Fine Art of Turning off the Gas." 

A Use for Our Singers. 

Thanks to a new invention in the photographic line, I have 
discovered a use for our professional and would-be professional 
singers. On hearing a warbling soloist it has often seemed to me 
a pity that such sweetness shouid be iost on the desert air. We 
have harnessed Niagara to drive a tram, but we have not yet 
made song contribute to any utilitarian purpose. The idea is 
this: over in America they have just perfected an instrument for 
photographing the voice. A little mirror is made to reflect a ray 
of light, which ray is photographed on a moving band of sensi- 
tised paper. Now, the image of this ray is deflected by the 
oscillations of a telephone membrane, which in its turn responds 
to the impact of the human voice. The photographic result of a 
song, therefore, is a sort of spiral staircase or a corkscrew, its 
wavy pattern being due to the vibrations of the singer's voice. 


Capturing the Trill. 

I find I shall have to occupy another paragraph in pointing 
out the practical application of this, but in reality it is very 
simple. Near to me—too near—lives a soprano, who pipes but as 
the linnets sing, and does it all day long. Somewhere in the 
same neighbourhood is a tenor, who does but sing because he 
must, and is afflicted with a very bad tremolo in the bargain. 
My idea is to get a continuous record, day after day, of these 
two voices, separately or superimposed, as the case may be. 
Then I imagine that the strips will form a very good design for a 
wavy, curly, up-and-down sort of wallpaper pattern. There 
would be no need to have any duplicating machinery, for the 
singers could be depended on for a considerable proportion of 
the twenty-four hours. With the most occasional attention to 
the instrument, therefore, sufficient strips would be turned out 
to keep paper-hangers busy, and the trills, and quakes, and 
quavers, and shakes would be pressed into useful service. 


The Missing Link. 
* Photography . . . is making this difference between art and 
fact more clear to us than it has ever been before.” —Times. 


The name of artist they deny 
To me, for Art I've none ; 

I used to have it once, ere I 
Photography begun. 


Though pictures either Fact or Art, 
One of the twain should be, 

My own must form a class apart, 
A weird anomaly. 


For seeing 'tis the lens that draws, 
As Art they're too exact, 

Yet this is rather odd, because 
I know they are not Fact. 
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168th 
Lesson. 


LIGHTING 


E recently printed a 
note on architecture 
as a subject for the 
camera, and believ- 
ing as we do that, in 
addition to other ad- 
vantages, the archi. 
tectural subject is an 
excellent one for the 
beginner, in that it 
| remains still, and 
may be watched and 
studied under  dif- 
ferent conditions of 
lighting, we are 
dealing with it in this lesson, and more 
particularly from the point of view of 
its proper lighting. We would not go 
«o far as to suggest that for every sub- 
ject there is one and only one proper 
lighting. It is possible in many cases 
that three or four workers would pro- 
duce as many versions of the subject, 
taken under different lighting condi- 
tions, each admirable in its way, and 
it might be very difficult for the un- 
biassed critic to say which one was 
better than the rest. We have seen 
subjects which we should have photo- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN "PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS. 


graphed under certain conditions. 
That is, we should have said, “That 
subject ought to be lighted in such 
and such a way for the best effect.” 
Yet some totally unexpected effect of 
lighting has been seen which we have 
at once felt to be superior to what we 
had regarded as the ideal. Which only 
shows how necessary it is to keep one’s 
eyes open, and to avoid clinging to pre- 
conceptions. Sometimes a broad or flat 
lighting will pull a subject together by 
bringing it into strong, shapely masses. 
Yet another subject similarly lighted 
would be feeble and insipid. Thus it 
happens that one may get the best re- 
sults perhaps only when one has studied 
the subject for some time and seen it 
at all hours of the day. Nor is it pos- 
sible to say that one has got the perfect 
lighting unless one has seen it at all 
seasons of the year. There is, for 
example, a bit in Durham Cathedral 
which can only be found perfectly 
lighted for a few days just before and 
just after the twenty-first of June. At 
other times of the year the sun is not 
high enough in the heavens to clear 
the transept and shine through a par- 
ticular window. ut 

The outcome of all this is that in 


architectural work much is to be gained 
by living with one's subjects, and this 
may be another way of saying that we 
Should look for our subjects where we 
are living. There are few towns which 
do not contain some few buildings of 
human and historic interest, which, 
commonplace as they may be under 
poor conditions of lighting, may be 
transcendentalised at some time of the 
day and under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

While we have urged watching and 
waiting for the perfect lighting, we 
must point out that one sometimes hap- 
pens upon a subject which at once 
strikes one as being nicely lighted. 
Under such circumstances it is ob- 
viously unwise to lose the subject by 
waiting to see if it improves. It may 
be at its very best; to wait even for five 
minutes may be to lose the effect 
entirely, and when plates are so inex- 
pensive it is better to try two exposures 
than to be filled with vain regrets as 
the effect grows less instead of more 
satisfactory. Sometimes, of course, 
there is no chance of waiting. One 
may be passing through a town with 
only an odd hour to spare, and may 
simply have to take the things that 
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look right, leaving naturally many other 

xd subjects because of their unsuit- 
ability of lighting. Print No. 1 is a 
case in point. We happened upon it 
just as the sun was creeping round on 
to the front of the gateway. We had to 
wait for no longer than about ten 
minutes until the sun had picked out 
the string courses, the drip mouldings, 
and the tabernacle work of the empty 
niche, throwing the whole of the front 
of the gateway into satisfactory relief. 
This kind of lighting will sometimes 
render a subject rather too spotty, and 
this print might be improved by touch- 
ing out some of the little patches of 
light in the foreground. If the subject 
is broken up by a great deal of intricate 
detail, it may be well to wait until the 
sun is a little more fully upon it, or, 
conversely, to take it another day earlier 
on in the day. The sun, for instance, 
strikes the east window of а church 
more and more obliquely as the time 
gets on towards noon, while the west 
end of the church is more flatly lighted 
each five or ten minutes after noon. 
This assumes that the building is pro- 
perly orientated, that is, stands due 
east and west, but it is not safe to take 
this for granted, for a church may be, 
and often is, a few degrees one way or 
the other. 

Not only is this sort of “tipped” 
lighting usually pleasing from the artis- 
tic point of view, but it has the advan- 
tage of showing very clearly the archi- 
tectural features or details of the 
building. It enables the student to 
gauge with fair accuracy the extent of 
projections, and just as a well-lighted 
portrait shows the modelling or contour 
of a face, so it shows the contour of 
the building. Just how far one may 
separate this from artistic or pictorial 
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effect is too deep a ques- 
tion to enter into at the 
moment. 

The same kind of 
lighting is seen in print 
No. 2, the type of sub- 
ject we suggested had 
not been dealt with as 
extensively as it might 
be. We referred to the 
fact that these old Eng- 
lish ж, н were typical 
of their locality, and it. 
would be interesting if 
those novices who are 
interested іп cottage 
architecture would send 
us a postcard stating to 
which part of thecountry 
this specimen belongs. 
In this print, it may be 
noted, the figures have 
a value in suggesting 
scale. To some extent 
windows and more par- 
ticularly doors do this, 
but figures always do it 
more graphically. 

Prints 3 and 4 are 
illustrations of a particu- 


larly difficult type о! 
subject, an interesting 
building in a row of 


buildings ог street. Тһе difficulty 
exists in dealing with the roadway, the 
edge of the footpath, and the ground 
line of the building. 

Sometimes the roadway is broken up 
by the shadows of adjacent buildings, 
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but if one relies on the shadows of the 
buildings on the opposite side of the 
road the lighting of the principal object 
is likely to be somewhat flat, and 
seldom can the shadow of the building 
itself fall across the road if the lighting 
is satisfactory. The hard, sharp edges 
of the kerb may be softened by a little 
judicious pencil work on the negative, 
and the road may be broken up, and 
so made rather more interesting in the 
same way, using the retouching pencil 
on its side, just, in fact, in the way 
we illustrated in a recent lesson when 
dealing with the foreground in land- 
scape. We have shown a little bit of 
the footpath edge and roadway so 
treated in print No. 3 merely as an 
illustration of what may be done by a 
few touches on the negative. The sur- 
veyor responsible for the footpath ‘and 
road might not like the destruction of 
his neat edges, but from the picturesque 
point of view the print gains consider- 
ably, and the foreground does not de- 
tach itself so strongly and severely from 
the buildings. The same idea might be 
carried further in some cases by a 
slight shading of the adjacent buildings 
during printing or enlarging. 

In No. 5 we have a print which 
shows, by its absence, the value of 
proper lighting. Here everything is 
almost the same dull tone, except the 
patch of sky seen through the empty 
window. The print has detail, it is true, 
but the near portions do not detach 
from the more distant, and the print 
has no proper relief, or roundness. 
Speaking broadly, there can be little 
doubt that direct sunshine is desir- 
able for architectural subjects where 
any pictorial effect is desired, and this 
whether exterior or interior. 
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T first glance we might be tempted to 
A say, “Two prints of swans,” and give 
no more thought to the matter. But a 
second inspection will show us that, 
leaving out the birds, the two prints have 
little or nothing else in common. Thus 
in A we have an arrangement which, for 
some inscrutable reason, is called “orna- 
mental water,” as though the water pos- 
sessed some strange and magica! qualities. 
Generally speaking, these ornamental 
waters, so-called, are surrounded by struc- 
tures of a particularly uninteresting if not 
forbidding appearance. Неге the surface 
of the water is broken by gentle ripples. 
We have ornamental stonework enclosing 
bank, a seat, boys, and a strangely dark 
narrow strip beyond, giving the arrange- 
ment a somewhat top-heavy look. 

Contrast these features with B, where we 
have a natural bank, overhanging tree 
branch with its reflection in compara- 
tively calm water, and a softly toned dis- 
tance, with some suggestion of sky 
beyond all. 

Reverting to A, we note the inky black- 
ness of some of the reflection patches, 
doubtless due to the dark band of mystery 
beyond. Evidently the negative possesses 
vigorous contrasts, due to carrying de- 
velopment too far, so that by the time the 
denser parts (swans) are penetrated by 
the printing light, the thinner parts are 
over-printed. The general darkness ot 
most parts except the strongest lights is 


A —IN THE PARK 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


so marked that one is led to suspect 
under-exposure, possibly attributable to 
misjudging a poor light at the time of 
exposure. The whole picture has what 
painters call a “shut in " or “backyard ” 
look. One seems to want a little more 


By Horace W. Bush. apt to, 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


ompetition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


suggestion of space, air, distance. The 
darkness of the distant parts suggests that 
they are too near us. The relative tone 
values are out of harmony. 


In B the more distant parts are con- 


siderably lighter, and so 
better suggest open air and 
distance. The sky part is 
too grey and gloomy, and, 
indeed, in the original (en- 
largement) before us there 
is a suggestion of photo- 
graphic fog more or less all 
over the print. The darkest 
parts (near bank on left) 
are lacking in variation of 
tone value, and have a 
flat look. 

The overhanging near 
branch and its reflection 
introduce a rather com- 
plicated theme, which is 
further complicated by the 
two birds, so that the eye 
is a little bewildered by 
multiplicity of small de- 
tail. The general effect is 
somewhat unrestful. Some- 
thing of the same kind re- 
sults from the strongly con- 
trasted patches of light 
and dark in the broken water in fig. A. 

Without attempting to lay down any 
hard and fast rules, one may say that, in 
general, the restful picture is the strong 
picture and the one which retains 
interest. 

Reflections in broken water are, by 
their very nature, like laughter on a face, 
of a transitory nature, and if frozen into 
stillness by the shutter and 
plate, lose their reality; 
the fleeting smile becomes 
a fixed grimace. 

This is not to be taken 
as implying that we are to 
bind ourselves to reflec- 
tions in calm water. In 
that case the duplicate of 
object and reflection image 
is too much of a self-asser- 
tive repetition, and, like a 
twice-told tale, becomes 
flat, stale, апа unprofit- 
able. The suggestion rather 
is, that reflection effects 
such as we have in the two 
accompanying little figures 
may easily, indeed are very 
occupy far too 

much place and prominence 

in a picture. Reflections 
occurring as an “accident,” i.e. a 
secondary and trivial part in a  pic- 
ture, may be of great service, but forced 
into prominence as a leading theme are 
apt to become wearisome. This is to be 
taken as a very general and broad state- 


B.—A LAKE STUDY. 


ment of a principle, and not interpreted 
as an inflexible rule. 

One other timely hint, as just now there 
is rather a fashion for the experiment of 
the intruding branch in the foreground. 


By D. G. Hyslop. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


It is an *accident" which one can easily 
weary of seeing, and, further, it is likely 
to introduce the disadvantage of offering 
two contending planes, just as the open- 
door theme or “vista” subject does. For 
if we look at the near branch the distant 
part demands attention, and if we fix 
attention on the distant part we feel that 
the intruding branch is very much in the 
way. Further, the unsupported intruding 
branch is very apt to suggest that it is in 
some way supported by or fastened to 
the frame of the picture. Like a tramp, 
it has *no visible means of support." 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weckly Competitions —when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 


are criticised free. 


VE you any query or point of 


A 
H difficulty in your photography ? 
If so, write to the Editor of "The 
А.Р. & Р. №.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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WHO THIS DIVINES? 


The original, a carbon print (9! > 


By RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Turin). 
5), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition 
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THE GALILEE CHAPEL, DURHAM CATHEDRAL, By FREDERICK H. Evans. 
The original, a platinum print (74X94), is on view at the One-Man Show of Mr. Evans’ work now open at " The A.P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, Ү.С. 
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Arrangements for the 1913 meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom, to be held 
at Bangor, North 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION Wales, from July 7 
AT BANGOR. to 12, are now com- 
plete, and, thanks to 
the energies of Mr. F. A. Bridge, the enthusiastic hon. 
secretary, a very attractive programme has been pro- 
vided. Тһе opportunities which North Wales offers 
for the pictorial photographer, as well as for the record 
worker, are unlimited, and those who take advantage 
of the facilities afforded by membership of the Conven- 
tion will be enabled to work under the most congenial 
conditions, in addition to the enjoyment of a pleasant 
and economical holiday in one of the beauty spots of 
the kingdom. As already announced, the President 
for the year is Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., editor 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, who hopes that on 
this occasion he will have the pleasure of meeting in 
person many readers who have hitherto only been 
known to him through correspondence. We under- 
stand that a very large gathering is anticipated, and 
all who desire to be present should write to Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, Downshire House, Barry Road, London, S.E., 
for full particulars. The subscription is five shillings. 
The official handbook has now been issued to members, 
and contains detailed programme, together with 
numerous illustrations. 
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The excursions have been arranged to cover а very 
wide area, and include the most beautiful districts in 
the whole of North 

THE CONVENTION EXCURSIONS Wales. In the after- 
AND MEETINGS. noon of the opening day 

the members of the Con- 

vention will be welcomed to Bangor by his Worship 
the Mayor, T. J. Williams, Esq., in the Penrhyn Hall 
(the headquarters for the week), and the President will 
deliver his inaugural address; after which the annual 
general meeting will be held. In the evening there 
will be a conversazione and reception, and a selection 
of Wesh folk songs, etc. On Tuesday there is to be 
a circular motor tour round Snowdon, and in the evening 
Mr. C. L. Finlay will give a demonstration of the 
Paget colour process; on Wednesday, an excursion 
to Llyn Ogwen, etc, the annual dinner taking 
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place in the evening; on Thursday, excursion to Beau- 
maris and cruise in the Menai Straits, and in the 
evening the President will give an illustrated lecture 
entitled ‘‘ In Holland with a Camera ”; Friday, excur- 
sion to Bettws-y-Coed, and evening lecture, entitled 
“ А Motor Trip Through Japan," by Mr. Thomas B. 
Blow, F.L.S., after which Mr. Thomas K. Grant will 
exhibit a series of choice autochromes; Saturday, excur- 


sion to Conway. 
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The prospectus and entry form of the London Salon 
of Photography for 1913 has now been issued, and 
pictorial workers in all parts of 
the world should make a note of 
the dates for sending in pictures. 
The exhibition is to be held again 
in the fine Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S.W., 
from September 6 to October 18, inclusive. The last 
day for receiving pictures 1s Wednesday, August 20 
(if sent to the Salon agents, Messrs. Bradley and Co., 
81, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W.C.); or pictures 
may be delivered by hand, unpacked, at the Gallery, 
5а, Pall Mall East, on Wednesday, August 27. 
Pictures from abroad need not be framed, but must 
be mounted. АП work submitted will be carefully and 
impartially considered, and no preference will be given 
to pictures by members of the Salon. Entry forms may 
be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Bertram Park, 
5а, Pall Mall East, London, or we shall be pleased 
to send a copy to anv of our readers on receipt of 
stamp for postage. 


THE LONDON SALON 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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The Daily Mail—perhaps a little naively—sets out 
to prove that the failure of the public to subscrike to 
the late Brazilian Loan was due 


CAN THE CAMERA entirely to insufficient advertise- 
BOOM A LOAN? ment. It is no good nowadays 
merely to publish the fact that 


money is wanted. We all want money, and the want, 
unless neatly embroidered, ceases to excite any useful 
enthusiasm. The Daily Mail’s suggestion is that the 
advertisements should not only be profuse, but 
‘meaty.’’ They should convey us mentally into the 
borrowers’ country, and should make us feel that 
Brazil, for instance, is doing us a good turn in borrow- 
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ing owr money. A mere agonising appeal for pecuniary 
assistance nowadays only attracts those fine fellows— 
the élite of philanthropy—the Underwriters, leaving 
the heart of the investing public unstirred and his 
pockets unemptied. A correspondent writing us on 
the subject suggests that an issuing house would in 
future do well to spend a few hundreds of pounds on 
real photographs, which could be widely published. 
`° These pictures," says our correspondent, “ should 
portray the resources of the country which is borrow- 
ing. Include, for instance, smiling crops ready to be 
‘elevated’ into a roaring profit; fat cattle ripe for 
transport to foreign flesh-eating countries; groves of 
trees full of those succulent nuts from which Brazil 
derives its name demanding shipment to provide meals 
for fruitarian nations. Pictures of the principal cities 
should be taken if only to show that there is some 
tangible asset at the back of the borrower which can 
be seized or bombarded on default, and there is never 
any harm in including a few glimpses of the big banks, 
and to attract the sportsman—and this class has often 
much wealth which could be better invested than 


on a ‘favourite’ — pictures of roaming herds о! 
native animals." Surely there is money in this 
idea ! 
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The construction of kites for aerial photography is 
being worked out scientifically by our French neigh- 
bours. The latest improvement 

KITE PHOTOGRAPHY in this direction may appear 
DE LUXE. rather complicated in the explana- 

tion, but we can well believe that 

it is effective, even if bird's-eye pictures to prove it 
were not published in a French magazine. This 
“aerial photographic train," as its inventor, б. 
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Gomés, calls it, was recently brought before the 
Société Frangaise de Photographie. Іп distinction 
from previous arrangements of the kind, the photo- 
graphic apparatus is neither contained within the box- 
kite itself nor attached to it. The kite is merely sent 
up once for all to a high altitude, not less than 250 
metres (8oo feet), in order to get above the lower 
currents and fix the position. The camera on a trolley 
is afterwards sent up along the cord, the trolley being 
equipped with rollers and towed by means of a sail. 
In this manner it may be sent to any convenient 


elevation. 
6 $86 Q 


The manner in which exposures are made in this 
form of kite photography is certainly ingenious. By 
means of a second cord 
RELEASING THE SHUTTER attached to its trolley, the 
IN MID-AIR. progress of the camera up- 
wards on the cable of the 
kite can be stopped when required, and there is now 
no reason to fear oscillation at lower altitudes from 
the wind, since the kite itself in the calmer air above 
it keeps it steady. A second small trolley called a 
postilion is then sent up along the same cord, and this 
at a touch sets in motion a clockwork mechanism on 
the camera-trolley and immediately descends. The 
clockwork liberates the shutter after a few seconds, 
thus giving the apparatus time to recover from what- 
ever slight shock there may have been, owing to the 
impact of the postilion. After the photograph is taken 
a light parachute is liberated, and the camera-trolley 
descends, to be re-charged and sent up again, while 
the kite remains stationary. Very good photographs 
have been obtained by this means at such altitudes as 
Soo and 600 feet. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings' 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised іп the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 
materials, are offered сусту week for the best prints sent in, irrspective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. 


. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


(or on one oí the advertisement pages) affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce 


in іне A. P. 


AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awardsare made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper. and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Miss K. P. Cunliffe, The Hall, Northwood, Mx. (Title of print, 
“The Tulip Border." Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, Zeiss Double Protar; stop, F/8; 
time of day, r1 a.m., Мау; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Wellington hard white Chamois bromide. 


The Second Prize is awarded to Geo. E. Williams, “ River- 
side," Nutfield Lane, High Wycombe. (ТИН of print, * Gwen.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; exposure, 1 sec. ; 
lens, Homocentric ; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 2 p.m., May; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, “Lilywhite” linenised 
bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Arch. J. Cameron, Silvermills, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, “An Nighean Dubh.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Paget Panchromatic; exposure, 6 sec.; lens, lan- 
tern; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 3 p.m., May; developer, metol- 
quinol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington Cream 
Crayon bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to C. A. Slatter, Biscot Road, Luton. 
(Title of print, “A Harvest Field.”) Technical data: Cristoid 
film; exposure, т sec.; Кїї screen; stop, F/8; time of day, 
10 a.m., August; printing process, bromoil. 


Hon. Mention. 

Dr. J. L. Heinke, Mannheim; A. C. Porcher, Cambridge ; M. 
O. Dell, Wafham Green ; E. Wragg, Sheffield; Ernest L. Hind- 
son, Newcastle-on-Tyne; S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, Lewisham ; 
Н. B. Redmond, Newport; Н. D. Williar, Baltimore, U.S.A. ; 
Miss С. Aitchison, Oxford; J. J. W. Carruthers, London, W.; 
Edwin C. Ogle, Cambridge; Alfred Leader, Bristol; J. W. 
Carey Titterington, Dukinfield; Fred W. Taylor, Oldham; T. 
W. Barlow, Worksop. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. | 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded о A. Crane, 7, Birkdale 
Street, Bolton. (Title of print, “A Woodland Path.”) Тесһпі- 
cal data: Plate, Royal Standard; time of day, 3 p.m., March; 
developer, metol-quinol ; printing process, Leto Seltona. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Brook, 3, Keppel Place, 
Stoke, Devonport. (Title of print, “A Keen Sportsman.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; lens, Aldis Uno; stop, F/7.7; time of day, 4.30 
p.m., May; developer, rytol; printing process, Velox Vigorous. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes L, IL, and IIL, and in Beginners’ 
Classes, are omitted. 
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> WirH the re- 
turn the 
brighter days and the opening of 
the leaves, the camerist brings 
out his apparatus from its winter 
resting-place and overhauls it 
with a view to its readiness for the 
first opportunity which presents it- 

| self. Many enthusiastic workers, ol 
course, make excellent use of their cameras throughout 
the winter, but the man whose aim 15 pictorial land- 
scape work will feel especially the call of spring and 
early summer, as the time to be ‘‘up and doing. 
The glorious garb of the hedgerows, the bright green 
of the trees with their newly opened leaves, and the 
magnificent cloud effects which await us all make us 
feel that the opportunities are too good to be lost. 

But how many careful and conscientious workers 
are there who think any preparation or consideration 
necessary beyond a mere overhauling of the camera, 
slides, stand, etc.? Slides are filled, lenses cleaned, and 
the search for pictures commences. Many an hour is 
spent in '' composing ’’ pictures; many а plate 1s ex- 
posed—and oftentimes many a disappointment awaits 
the expectant photographer when he sees his results. 

Why? Somehow the photograph fails miserably in 
arousing that aesthetic appreciation which the landscape 
called forth; yet the camera was in order, the plates 
were fresh, and the exposures right to a tick ! 

Well, the causes may be many and varied, but I 
think the fault is, in nearly every case, with the photo- 
grapher himself. We all have to learn, sooner or later, 
that the possession of a perfect and expensive camera 
is not the only thing necessary to success; no camera 
has yet been made which will render unnecessary the 
fruit of experience and thought. Let us consider a 
few of the more important causes of failure in land- 
scape picture making. 

Such matters as correctness of exposure or the 
desired degree of sharpness or otherwise in focussing 
may be passed over; no one deserves the name of 
photographer who cannot be reasonably certain of the 
first mentioned, and mere ordinary care is all that is 
necessary for the latter. Also the composition of the 
picture, important as it is, need not concern us now, 
for this can be arranged on the ground-glass, and 
the pictorialist satisfies himself (or should do) before 
making his exposure. | 

The difficulty we all experience is rather in rendering 
the “feeling ’? which the picture inspires in us—that 
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esthetic pleasure which leads us to attempt its repro- 
duction, but which, nevertheless, is so often lacking in 
our results. To my mind this is the principal difficulty 
in landscape picture making, for, however good the 
composition, however correct the exposure and develop- 
ment, there remains the all-important '' expression," 
without which the picture is worthless. 

Now, in what does this ‘‘ expression’’ consist? 
Surely this is the first question which the picture maker 
should ask himself. It is a fatal mistake to think: 
“This makes a fine picture; I must take it at once, and 
not spoil my aesthetic pleasure in attempting to analyse 
it." But surely the painter has to analyse in order to 
perpetuate; how otherwise could he portray the elusive 
expression, the motif? Ном much more necessary, 
then, for the artist who has to rely on a more or less 
mechanical process for the attainment of his end! 

Unfortunately, the process on which he places his 
reliance is far from the possession of anything approach- 
ing mechanical perfection, at any rate when applied 
to picture making; and here we come, I think, to 2 
prolific cause of the failure with which we so often meet. 
For, although we are well aware that the camera's 
rendering may be untruthful, i.e., does not coincide 
with that of the eye, we nevertheless too often ignore 
this point in artistic work, either because we forget 
or because we feel that the artistic appreciation may 
suffer in some way by the dissection of its object. 

I would suggest, then, that the first business before 
setting up should be to discover wherein lies the 
especial charm of the picture. It is not in the com- 
position merely; composition is an invaluable aid to 
effect, but it is not the effect itself. 

Possibly it lies in a sense of vastness, of distance, 
aided perhaps by gradually receding planes and a deli- 
cate effect of atmosphere. Or maybe the whole value 
of the picture depends on the play of light and shade 
and the contrasting of the various ‘‘ tone-masses ”’ 
which make up the composition. And occasionally it 
may be that the whole beauty of the picture lies in the 
foreground, broken perhaps by grasses and clumps of 
wild flowers. 

Now we know quite well, as I have said, that ordin- 
arily a photograph is apt to be untruthful—that the 
impression received by the plate is not necessarily 
identical with that received by the eye. I might go 
further and say that even the lens, in its mechanical 
precision, is somewhat responsible for a part of our 
troubles. For we know that the artist sees only what 
he wishes to see—what appeals to him—whilst the lens, 
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alas! faithfully reproduces everything, however crude 
or inharmonious it may be. In fact, if we view 
the whole matter in a cold-blooded, scientific manner, 
it becomes surprising, not that we have so many 
failures, but rather that we succeed as often as we do. 

But to discuss how best to avoid the aggressive 
truthfulness of the lens would take up too much space, 
especially as I wish to call attention to the more im- 
portant question of the rendering, truthful or otherwise, 
by the plate. 

“Оһ, yes!” I know some will say, ‘ I always use 
an ortho. plate and a yellow screen.’’ Just so, my 
friend. You are on the right road, but only just on 
it, and by no means at its end. Undoubtedly an ortho. 
plate, used with, say, a five times screen, will give a 
rendering of tones which is far in advance of the best 
results obtainable on a colour-blind plate. But it is 
by no means perfection, and to always use the same 
plate and screen, knowing this, is only another case 
of yielding up our common sense and expecting the 
camera to do the work for us. 

Here, then, comes the use of our analysis. If it be 
the tones of the picture which figure largely in pro- 
ducing the expression, we must have those tones right. 
Probably they are due to many varied shades of green, 
possibly also to atmosphere. If, then, the yellow- 
greens are to represent high, and the blue-greens 
relatively low, tones, an ortho. plate with a four or 
five times screen will give it very satisfactorily. 

The effect of light and shade on tones should be 
carefully watched. I have seen an early summer 
landscape, in which the young grass and the yellow- 
greens of the trees were strongly illuminated, so photo- 
graphed that the result gave one at first the impression 
of a snow scene. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the orthochromatic plate is far more sensitive to 
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the yellow-green than to the blue-green; and the added 
brilliancy due to the sunlight would in itself have given 
quite sufficient contrast with the lightest of screens, 
whereas the one used (a five times) greatly exag- 
gerated it. 

But at times we have to deal with a foreground 
broken by poppies and other wild flowers. Sometimes 
we feel we must secure a glorious sunset full of the 
most delicate orange and red tints. In such cases, and 
whenever reds or browns have to be considered, then 
the ortho. plate fails utterly. A panchromatic plate 
and screen are essential in this case, and, in fact, in 
all landscape work where reds and browns are at all 
in evidence. Р 

Of .course, И is a matter for individual choice, but 
for my part I use panchromatic plates almost entirely 
for landscape work, even when reds are absent. By 
merely varying the screen or using no screen at all, 
any desired result can be produced, far better and more 
easily than with the usual orthochromatic. 

And now just a word on that bogey, development. 
Like other bogeys, his terrors vanish when boldly faced. 
It is true that, with a plate sensitive to all colours, 
such a thing as a perfectly safe light is impossible, 
but this need be no objection. Development can easily 
be effected by the tank, filling-in being done in dark- 
ness; or, if the factorial system be preferred, a faint 
green light may be used for the brief necessary inspec- 
tion. Personally, when not using a tank, I develop 
my panchromatics by а Lumière ‘‘ Virida " safelight, 
placed three or four feet away, and treating them 
precisely as ordinary plates. The dish must be kept 
covered as much as possible, but there is not the 
slightest difficulty in producing just the required kind 
of negative, and it is quite easy to see all that is 
necessary after being in the room a few minutes. 
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A COPYING AND ENLARGING SCALE. 
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OONER or later it falls to the lot of the photographic worker 

to undertake copying for himself or his friends, of photo- 
graphs, drawings, or illustrations from books or papers, and a 
table which will facilitate focussing in this interesting branch 
will no doubt be welcomed by many. 

The accompanying table has been worked out with that end in 
view, and it is instructive to note that the same 
figures are equally applicable for enlarging. In 
view of the fact that quarter-plate is the most 
popular size to enlarge from, it has been taken as 
the basis of the calculations. But as many 
amateurs may desire to copy to, or enlarge from, 
5 by 4 in. or half.plate negatives, or may wish to 
copy from, or enlarge to, pictures longer than 
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15 in., І append the formule from which the re- 4 7 
quired figures may be obtained : 
Longest side of paper or copy = 


Longest side of plate or negative 

Focus of lensx(ratio+1)=a=distance from 
lens to copy or enlarging paper. 
a 

Ratio 
Or negative. 

a+b=distance from enlarging paper ог copy 
to negative or ground-glass. 

In the calculations of the table herewith, a 
margin of 4 of an inch has been allowed all round 
the edge of the negative of plate (thus quarter. 
plate as 4 1n. long), to allow for rebate of the dark 
slide; and also for the enlarging paper (thus half-plate as 6} in. 
long), to allow for trimming of the print. In focussing, the fol. 
lowing point is worthy of consideration. If the camera is such 
which focusses by moving the lens, add the two figures concerned 
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together, fix the camera with this dimension between ground- 
glass or negative, and copy or paper, and adjust the focus by 
racking the lens. On the other hand, if the camera is such 
that the focus is obtained by moving the ground-glass, then fix 
the camera to the dimension from the lens to the copy, and 
finally adjust the focus by racking the ground-glass. 
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In order to still further increase the utility of the table, the 
writer has also included figures for reduction to lantern plate 
from quarter-plate, the size of the lantern slide being reckoned 
as 3 in., to allow far binding. 
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By A. J. ANDERSON. 2 


for considera- 
describing the 
movements of the modern 
stand camera, had been the 
perspective drawing of the lens, the 
/^ last article would have been con- 


[| the only point 
tion, when 


densed Into two 

са) С. \ warnings: ‘° When 

| NE Vr hi д 

OS MH) photographing рег 

me Lr pendicular objects 

the camera back 

should be also perpendicular, otherwise vertical 


lines in the photograph will slope towards each 
other"; and ''When  photographing rectangular 
objects the camera back should usually be kept 
square with these objects, otherwise the perspective 
is apt to appear lop-sided.’’ But, beside the perspective 
and the picture plane, we have to consider optics and the 
focal plane. | | 

Optical Considerations.—The modern anastigmatic 
lens is so constructed that all objects situated on one 
plane before the lens will be brought to focus on one 
plane behind the lens. Thus if one places a camera 
before a picture-covered wall, so that the lens is parallel 
with the wall, all the pictures will be sharply focussed 
on one plane within the camera. When one racks the 
camera back towards the lens, as soon as the focussing 
screen reaches the plane of focus all the pictures will 
be clearly defined on the screen. 

There are two points to notice with regard to this 
focal plane: it is always parallel with the lens, or the 
diaphragm of the lens, and if the lens is properly 
attached to the camera it is always parallel with the 
camera front; and the second point is that the focal 
plane is limited in extent. 

Now since the focal plane is parallel with the lens, it 
follows that if one swings the camera front one also 
swings the focal plane; and this is the essential differ- 
ence between the swing back and swing front; swinging 
the focussing screen swings the picture plane and affects 
the perspective, swinging the camera front swings the 
focal plane and affects the focussing. Some time ago 
a friend consulted me on the choice of a camera. “I 
should like this camera,’’ he remarked, naming a well- 
known instrument, '' only it has not a swing back, and 
I require a swing back for landscape work." '' Why?" 


I asked. ‘‘ When I focus my middle distance, I some- 
times find that the foreground is much out of focus; 
F F 
ы — 
Т 
Р Ғ/6./. P 


and as the foreground, which is nearer the lens than the 
middle distance, comes to focus further back from the 
lens, I like to swing back the top of the focussing screen 
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NOTES ON STAND-CAMERA WORK. 


Ш.-ТНЕ VARIOUS MOVEMENTS OF THE CAMERA, AND THEIR ADVANTAGES. 
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until both are fairly defined." °“ But," I replied, 
‘this camera has a swing front," and sketched the 
diagram fig. 1. 

'" Let F P be the focal plane of the distance, tne 
foreground comes to focus further back. By swinging 
the focussing screen you get both into focus, but if you 
swing the front instead, you swing the focal plane, and 
achieve exactly the same result without interfering with 
the perspective.’ 

** Then a swing front is better than a swing back? 
'* When it can be used,” I answered, '' but if you were 
to place the camera low down and raise the front (often 
a desirable practice in landscape work), the swinging of 
the front might swing the circle of illumination off the 
bottom of the plate. Both movements are desirable. ” 

But I must explain this at length, and shall take the 
opportunity to drop the conversation. If one were to 
attach a quarter-plate anastigmatic lens to a large 
camera, it would be found that only part of the focussing 
screen was illuminated. This illumination would take 
the form of a circle, a good deal larger than the quarter- 
plate which the lens was listed to cover. If an oblong, 
the size of a quarter-plate, were drawn in the centre of 
the circle of illumination, it would be found that the 
lens might be raised or lowered nearly an inch without 


99 
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Р 
FIG 2 


uncovering the corners of the plate or destroying the 
definition. The plane of focus thus covered may be 
termed the efficient focal plane. If this 5 in. lens were 
used in a quarter-plate camera, and the front raised an 
inch, the bottom of the plate would be just covered; but 
if the camera front were swung in order to bring the 
foreground more into focus, the efficient focal plane 
(E F P) would be swung upwards, and the bottom 
corners left uncovered (fig. 2). 

This swinging of the efficient focal plane, however, 
may sometimes prove of the greatest use in architectural 
work. Suppose, for example, one desired to photograph 
a detail that was high up. Ву means of an extensive 
rising front the object might be depicted on the screen, 
but it would probably be found that even when the lens 
was stopped down, the plate was not properly covered. 
The obvious remedy would be to tilt the lens until the 
efficient focal plane was swung on to the plate (fig. 3). 
This might either be effected by swinging the front, as 
B, or by tilting the camera, as C, taking care to keep the 
back strictly vertical. Of course, with the focal plane 
swung in this manner, the lens would have to be con- 
siderably stopped down. 

Except when photographing land or sea scapes, when 
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the camera front is swung with a definite purpose, it is 
most undesirable to swing the lens unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Because the swinging of the focal plane not 
only necessitates stopping down, but it robs one of 
giving that impression of distance which is attained by 


е 


focussing the principal plane quite sharply, and throw- 
ing the distant planes just a trifle out of focus. 

With regard to the side swing. I have read of the 
side swing being useful in landscape work, when it is 
desired to get an object which is оп one side of the pic- 
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RINTING-OUT PAPER, or, as it is termed, P.O.P., is 
P usually the amateur photographer's first love in the way 
of printing media, and yet it is not at all the easiest to work or to 
obtain the best results with. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that a good P.O.P. print from a good negative is a thing 
of beauty, and hard to beat, especially when of an agreeable 
tone to suit the subject. | | 

That great quantities of P.O.P. are still supplied to amateurs 1s 
vouched for by leading manufacturers, in spite of the counter 
attractions of bromide, gaslight, self-toning, and platinum papers, 
to say nothing of carbon and the pigment processes. | 

If the beginner follows the exact instructions given with each 
packet of P.O.P. he will not go far wrong when aiming at a 
straightforward print of a “purple-brown” colour from a good 
negative. He will, however, soon wish to obtain variations of 
this “usual ” colour, and may, moreover, have to print from nega- 
tives that cannot be considered good. The best negative for 
P.O.P. is a fairly “bright” one with plenty of contrast and 
detail; of a hard, *soot-and-whitewash " negative, but what 
is generally termed “plucky.” This type of negative is fortu- 
nately frequently obtained by the amateur with his snapshot 
work, and he will find that the gold and sulphocyanide toning 
bath recommended by the makers will generally give him a 
good purple-brown print on P.O.P. 

For obtaining other tones, especially browns and blacks, that 
look very fine indeed when the matt-surfaced P.O.P. is used, 
the following toning baths can be recommended : — 


Gold chlórid8. анына re EY Ee raa Su ire E I gr. 
Sodium phosphate .................................. 2.1... 30 gr. 
WAE c 20 OZ 


This gives a good brown tone. 

Prints should be printed darker than required when finished. 
They should be washed in several changes of clean water before 
toning until the wash water is free from all traces of “ milkiness." 
In hot weather soak prints for five minutes in :— 


ALU. ұнмен Deua ieri мы VI ECHO EDEN UR SA E RR E 1j oz 
Common ваШ.........................Д2Д......002.1.2.. I OZ. 
WY Ate MR RTT 20 OZ 


before washing and toning. 


The gold chloride should be kept in solution in the dark. A 
15-grain glass tube is broken in a bottle containing 74 ounces of 
distilled water. Each j ounce of solution then contains 1 grain 
of gold chloride. The little glass tube containing the gold is 
placed entire (after removing the label) in the bottle. A rough 
shake or two will break the tube, and the water is then added. 
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ture and close to the camera, into focus; but this pro- 
ceeding would so thoroughly mix up the definition of 
the different planes, that it would appear useless unless 
the lens were stopped down to F/64; and this stopping 
down would in itself bring the offending object into 
focus, so the gain seems to exist in the imagination of 
the writer. But in portraiture the side swing may often 
be used to bring a shoulder that is near the camera into 
reasonably clear definition. This near shoulder comes 
to focus further from the lens than the rest of the figure, 
and by swinging one side of the focussing screen back, 
the screen is brought into the point of focus. 

The swing back is often used in portrait work in order 
to bring the hands into focus. This slightly exaggerates 
the size of the hands, but not sufficiently to be of serious 
moment. In cases where a stigmatic lens is used, the 
swinging of the lens would be preferable to the swing- 
ing of the back; but when a portrait lens is used the 
lens should never be swung, as the sharpest definition is 
opposite the centre of the lens, and—well, this is not an 
article on portraiture. 


Fine brown tones are also obtained by first placing the prints 
in:— 


Common. salt iuo etri eroe декс ж женнен. I OZ. 

Water RETE 20 OZ. 
Rinse well in clean water, and tone in:— 

Potassium chloroplatinite ................................. 3 gr. 

Citric Лас. чунки PASE eria SSK 40 ЕТ. 

Water ЕЕЕ civi pte asd OA putea areca EVE RE ККЕ» IO OZ. 


The final colour can only be gauged by experience, as it 
changes as soon as the print is placed in the fixing bath. 
Platinum-toned P.O.P. prints must be very thoroughly washed 
between toning and fixing to remove all free acid in the film, 
otherwise this will cause a liberation of sulphur in the hypo 
solution sufficient to cause discoloration. 

Chocolate to black tones can be obtained by first toning in— 


Gold X Ghloride- i.e iri лак қо ae gue eens’ 2 gr. 
b Uer 20 OZ. 
Sodium carbonate ......................................ӛ..ӛ... 4 gr. 


Tone until a warm tone is reached, then rinse well, and transfer 
to the above chloroplatinite bath. 

Red tones on matt P.O.P., very suitable for portraits of chil- 
dren, etc., can be obtained by first washing the prints well and 
then placing them for a minute or two in— 


Common salt iio derde қына rex peu GS 40 gr. 
Powdered: alum ындан echan kno ынта ved $0 gr. 
Hot water, to make ....................................... $ OZ. 


When the fiquid is quite cold, one grain of potassium chloro- 
platinite is added. The prints are taken out before their colour 
has apparently altered much, and are then fixed in a solution of 
hypo 2 oz. to the pint, washed well, and dried. The colour can 
be strengthened a little afterwards, if necessary, by placing the 
prints between clean blotting paper, when quite dry, and iron- 
ing them with a hot flat-iron. 

Any of the above baths can be used for collodio-chloride 
P.O.P., as well as for gelatine papers. 

In all cases keep the prints on the move all the time they are 
in the toning bath, and take care to keep the fingers and toning 
dishes from contamination by hypo, or stains and marks will 
result. When toning is completed the prints should be placed 
in water, until all the prints are ready for fixing. Toning can 
be conducted in weak daylight or by artificial light. 

It should also be borne in mind that the fixing bath for P.O.P. 
prints should never be acid in character, or discoloration will 
result. A plain fresh hypo bath (2 їо 3 oz. of hypo to the pint 
of water) is best for all P.O.P. prints. 
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HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH MACHINERY. 


CAMERA HINTS FOR THE MECHANIC’S SHOP. 
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workers as mechanics and engineers is a matter of 
profound interest to owners of workshops and their 
emplovés. The expansion of photographic practice in these 
centres of industry has, during the last few years, exceeded 
all aniicipations. Excepting the most insignificant, machine- 


T HE use of the camera by such a large class of skilled 


Machinery at Floor Level. 


Photographing 


shops generally are equipped with dark-rooms, cameras, 
large and small printing frames, and installations of electric 
plant for making plate exposures and paper prints. 


While a pen "dr: wing answers well for line detail and 


measurements where scale work is of paramount import, the 


highly finished photograph supplies 
the “one thing needful” in showing 
the exact appearance of the piece of 
mechanism under treatment. 

The chief difficulty in photograph- 
ing machinery lies in the matter of 
lighting. Some workshops are 
inordinately dark near the floor, but 
have fairly ample top-light. And to 
expose on a whole machine in situ 
under these conditions would result 
in lack of detail in the lower parts, 
while the upper wheels and levers 
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(An extra-rapid plate used.) 


A Cotton-spinning Frame. 
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would suffer seriously from оуег-ехроѕиге Апа undue 
forcing of development might induce that bane of machine 
photography—chemical fog. Where artificial lighting is 
provided these difficulties are, of course, considerably 
minimised. 

Where daylight only is accessible, advantage should be 
taken of the position of the sun at convenient periods of the 
day. Some machines are infinitely better illuminated in their 
front or side view at 10 a.m. than at any other time of day, 
while other 
machines will 
be most per- 
fectly lighted 
at 3 p.m., or 
even later. 
This varied 
degree of illu- 
mination de- 
pends on the 
proximity of 
skvlights, side 
windows, or 
the position of 
the machine. 
And very fre- 
quently a care- 
ful selection of 
time will pro- 
duce a nega- 
tive equal in 
brilliancy and 
detail to one 
taken by elec- 
tric light. 


Electrical Plant. (Upper pillars must be 
vertical in the photograph.) 


A machine is best photographed 


when the sun is about thirty 
degrees on either side the perpen- 
dicular drawn from its centre. 


Then the shadows are not too deep 
for penetration of light, and there 
is just sufficient “ re lief ” to prevent 


any appearance of general “ flat- 
ness.” It is quite useless to photo- 


graph a machine with the sun in 
front of the camera. The shadows 
would then be so dense that the 


Shuttle. 
kissing " 


Threading the 
(No “shuttle 
required.) 


resulting print would be simply 
black in its shadowy portion. Besides, even with backed 


plates there would be grave risk of halation. Hence watch 
carefully the incidence of sunlight on each machine, and 
expose when the greatest amount of detail is well lighte d and 
the deepest sh: idows are penetrated with soft light. 

Good apparatus is absolutely necessarv for mechanical 
photography. The *poor" lens and the quarter-plate are 
rather out of place in the workshop. The size of plates 
should not be less than 6j in. by 42 in. (half-plate); whole- 
plate (85 in. by 63 in.) is now becoming customary, even in 
small shops. H: ilf- plate is a useful all-round size, and, if 
necessary, allows of substantial enlargement without spoiling 
the detail of the image. 

All plates should be backed. It is remarkable what a pack 
of failures have resulted from the use of unbacked plates, 
when an extra cost of sixpence per dozen would produce some 
of the finest negatives that one could desire. We have to 
remember that in a machine-shop light is streaming from all 
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points of the compass—from skylights, front, back, and side 
windows, doorways, fanways, and ventilators. It is also 
reflected from the highly polished surfaces of the machines. 
It is, therefore, simply courting failure to make prolonged 
exposures on unbacked plates. Even backed plates are some- 
times put to a keen test by a well-lighted window appearing 
in the view. 

The reflections from polished machinery can be obviated to 
a large extent by dabbing with a bag of whitening or a lump 
of putty. Several “ wash-off " paints, made in grey, blue, 
and dull-black,. are available; but 
these need be resorted to only with 
fine work, for elaborate catalogue or 
price list illustrations. The paints 
dry with a matt surface, and entirely 
cover the reflecting * polish." 


The plates adopted for this work 
should have fair rapidity—not less 
than 200 on the Hurter and Driffield 
actinometer. What is generally 
termed "extra rapid" is most suit- 
able. Slow plates are to be avoided 
on several grounds. The exposure 
is unnecessarily prolonged, the nega- 
tive is full of excessive contrast, and 
successful printing is well-nigh im- 
possible. Тһе slow plate, as a rule, 
will not give the soft, delicately 
detailed print which looks so inviting 
in a machine photograph. The fast 
plate, on the other hand, gives a 
wonderful gradation of tones without 
hardness in the shadows. 

The Zens is of vital import. 
Engineers and mechanics are often 
‘disappointed at their results, not for 
lack of energy or care, but by failure 
to realise this fact—a good lens pays 
for itself in good work. Ап anastig- 
matic lens is a most useful type, and 
will embrace practically all the work 
required. Wide-angle lenses are necessary where space is 
restricted. In workshops with small rooms this condition 
frequently obtains, and the ordinary medium-focus lens will 


Speed-frame Gearing, with automatic door, as 
used in a cotton mill. 
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include only a portion of the machine under treatment. But 
wide-angle lenses should be used under reserve when a correct 
rendering of the perspective of the machines is of some value. 

Machinery should, without exception, be photographed with 
its upright parts truly vertical. Any distortion of upright 
pillars or supports is fatal to a good photograph. The 
focussing screen must, therefore, during exposure be true to 
the plumb-line. And here arises a difficulty which every 
machine photographer of experience has already discovered. 
If a machine is very small it may be mounted on a bench and 
photographed in a posed situation. 
If it is long and heavy, and stands 
only a foot or two above the floor, it 
is inconvenient to lift it from the floor 
for the purpose of a photograph. It 
must remain im situ; and if the 
camera be tilted to accommodate it 
to the size of the machine, the latter 
is hopelessly distorted in the photo- 
graph. 

A telescopic tripod is therefore 
necessary, and this should be adjust- 
able from the floor-level to a height 
of at least six feet. Besides, it is 
sometimes requisite to photograph 
parts of a machine near the floor- 
line. То do this effectively the tripod 
limbs should be placed flat on the 
floor, with the camera (attached by 
screw) resting on them. 

Exposures vary, according to light- 
ing, from thirty seconds in a bright 
locality to two hours in a darkish 
basement with reflecting lights. If 
any error be allowed, it should be 
on the side of excess. In developing 
the exposed plate I find pyro-soda 
a most reliable developer when 
used with rodinal or metol. No 
bromide whatever is admissible. 
Avoid harshness in the negative by 
bringing up all detail as early as possible. Develop until all 
definition is clear and the image shows faintly on the back 
of the plate. 
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ROM Messrs. Ilford, Limited, we have received a specimen 

package of their latest introduction, the “Ilford Screened 
Chromatic Plate,” and in the letter accompanying the package 
we are not given any technical information as to the new plates, 
but we are referred to the May issue of Photographic Scraps, a 
well-known monthly circular, which is to be had gratis, and in 
which are to be found articles on various subjects, but some of 
these articles treat of the products of Ilford, Limited. 

Reference to Photographic Scraps gives us the information that 
the new plates are intended to give the effects of green-sensitive 
plates used in conjunction with a yellow screen, the screen being 
incorporated with the plate itself; and, further, we are told 
that the plate in question “constitutes a marked advance, both 
in colour sensitiveness and speed, on any plate of its class at 
present produced" ; but as the article in Photographic Scraps con- 
tains but little which may serve as a guide to the beginner as to 
when and how a green-sensitive plate should be used, we think 
that we can serve our readers and Messrs. Ilford, Limited, best 
by treating discursively of orthochromatism generally, and espe- 
cially of the use and value of green-sensitive plates. 

That which is ordinarily known as “orthochromatism,” or, 
when full or complete, as “panchromatism,” is the power or 
quality of a plate to exactly render the visual intensities of all 
colours equally well. 

Let us imagine a pattern in a selection of vivid and brilliant 
colour contrasts, let us say green, red, and blue, but so adjusted 


that the visual intensities of all the colours are equal. А per- 
fectly orthochromatised or panchromatic plate will give no 
indication of the colour areas, and the whole surface will be 
represented by a uniform monochrome. Similarly, a truly pan- 
chromatic plate would give little or no distinction (bevond that 
given bv form) between red cherries on a tree and the green 


leaves, between the bunches of lilac blossom and the light green 


foliage, or the flowers of the dandelion and the leaves. That is 
to say, in these various instances the eye sees intense contrast ; 
but when the colour intensities are equal, the panchromatic plate 
would show little or no contrast; it must, however, be under- 
stood that by panchromatic plate we mean a plate which may 
require the aid of a screen to give panchromatic effect. | 

In the Ilford plates before us we have an excellent medium for 
rendering the correct tones of the yellow and green tones that 
are now dominant in landscapes, but the screen is incorporated 
with the plate, and the tourist photographer who takes a few 
dark slides or carriers charged with the Ilford screened plates 
will carry additional and useful powers. 

For example, he may wish to differentiate very pronouncedly 
between the new spring growth on ivy or other evergreen, and 
the older and deeper green; he may wish to photograph yellow 
flowers without making them look too dark, or he may desire to 
emphasise the effect of white clouds or a blue sky. In each of 
these cases the Ilford screened chromatic plate will render good 
service. 

Again, let us suppose that the amateur is about to make a 
portrait of a freckled person. An ordinary plate will emphasise 
the freckles, but the plate under notice, being corrected for 
yellow, will tend to suppress the freckles, or give them less than 
their proper intensity. We may, perhaps, give an instance on 
the other side. А faded or yellow print is to be copied. In this 
case an ordinary plate should be used, as it is desirable to 
emphasise the yellow, but in copying pictures there is often con- 
siderable advantage in using an Ilford screened plate, a pan- 
chromatic plate, or a plate with its colour sensitiveness specially 
adapted to the special work. 

We congratulate Messrs. Ilford, Limited, on the introduction 
of the screened plates, and we recommend our readers to make 
a trial of them. 
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SISTERS. 


By 
GEO. F. HIDE 


The original, 

а bromide print (5x6), 

was awarded a prize in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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THE JOKE. Bv R. A. R. BENNETT. 
The original, a bromide print (51x 12), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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SELLING THE CATCH. 


By 

WM. BRASH. 

The original, 

a bromide print (113 х9), 


was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 
Bv 

GEO. E. WILLIAMS. 

The original, 

a bromide print (6x61), 


was awarded a Prize in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


WRITING PLOTS FOR CINEMATOGRAPH PLAYS. 


The amount of money which a successful cinematograph film 
brings to its producers may be in the neighbourhood of £3,000. 
A little knowledge of the cinematograph business and a smatter- 
ing of arithmetic bring us to this round and comfortable figure. 
In this way. From a single cinematograph negative twenty-five 
сора тау be printed. Then the film makes its début to the 
public. 

(a) The first exhibition is exclusive, being limited to one or two 
halls. The rent paid for the film during this exclusive period 
varies with its nature. Let us put it at £200. 

(b) The first open exhibition of the film extends for six weeks, 
and during that time it is shown at twelve theatres, which change 
their programme twice weekly. As the rent for each hiring is 
some £6, it follows that the single copy earns £72, and the 
twenty-five copies together, £1,800. 

(c) Then follows a second six weeks’ period of re-lease, at a 
charge of £4 per hiring, which again means £48 per copy, and 
01,200 per twenty-five. 

(d) A third re-lease follows this at a charge of £2 per hiring, 
and then there is a certain amount of subletting to the cheaper 
class of hall. 

We are indebted for these figures to Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the 
well-known dramatic author. That watchful body, the Society 
of Authors, conscious of the bearing which the cinematograph 
may have upon the profession it exists to protect, has been 
devoting some attention to the matter, and Mr. Raleigh has 
prepared an interesting report on the whole subject, which 
appears in the May number of the Author. Although we have 
given Mr. Raleigh’s figures, in an abridged form, we doubt 
whether they can be taken as fairly representative of the 
financial harvest of the average film. Not twenty-five copies 
of every film are printed, nor does every film, we imagine, syr- 
vive the double six weeks’ period. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that Mr. Raleigh’s calculations are, if not the maximum, 
at least above the average, or authors will be estimating their 
prospective royalties on too extravagant a basis. 

Now, what should the author of a cinematograph plot receive? 
This new industry has scarcely had time as yet to settle down 
into a business proposition. We have heard of poor wights 
picking up half a guinea for their ideas, and in America every- 
body is said to be writing plots and getting a couple of dollars 
each for them. Mr. Raleigh says that the trend of remunera- 
tion is upward. He knows of several instances in which 
dramatists have sold the moving-picture rights of their plays for 
4,200. That looked like becoming a standard price, but com- 
petition luckily brought an advance. Not long ago an author 
received £500 for the entire rights in а play, and more recently 
an author, who had, however, a world-wide reputation, received 
4750 on account of a percentage on the gross. This method of 
a percentage on the gross is evidently the favourite system 
rather than payment per foot of film, which latter might be a 
means of rewarding quantity at the expense of merit. As a fair 
standard of remuneration, Mr. Raleigh suggests a sum of /10oo 
down on account of five per cent. of the profits. Those who 
have ambitions in this direction will take note. 


How to Write a Plot. 

Mr. Raleigh has all too little to tell his brother authors on the 
subject of writing plots. A film producer was lamenting to us 
the other day that plot writers will insert ideas which can only 
be left to the imagination and deduction of the audience. They 
` refuse to appreciate the exigencies of film production. Тһе 
thing to aim at in writing a plot is to make every phrase tingle 
with life. The words must always be suggestive of what can 
be represented by action or facial expression. The plot writer 
must learn to think in gesture, or, as Mr. Raleigh puts it, *the 

lot should be written out in exactly the same way that a ballet 
is written. The facts and emotions only should be stated." The 
author must learn to put a bridle on his literary pen. He is 
more circumscribed even than the dramatic author, for he may 
not even give his characters set parts to speak, at any rate until 


the synchronised gramophone is part and parcel of cinemato- 
graph production, and although it must be nearly ten years since 
we witnessed a demonstration of this union of film and cylinder, 
that day is not yet. 


Mr. Forbes Robertson on the Cinematograph. 


At the close of his farewell season at Drury Lane, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson is to appear in a cinema adaptation of “Hamlet,” 
which is to be “filmed” by one of the largest manufacturers. 
Mr. Percy Burton (Mr. Forbes Robertson's general manager) in- 
forms us that this is subject to his health and ability to have the 
pictures made before he returns to America in the early autumn. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson considers that neither the music-halls nor 
the cinema can affect the popularity of the drama—at all events 
for any considerable period. It is this fact, probably, that has 
induced the famous actor, before he finally retires from the 
stage—which he has now adorned for nearly forty years—to turn 
an attentive ear to the alluring inducements of the cinema 
producer. 

The picture theatre has scored another conspicuous success in 
securing so attractive and instructive an entertainment as 
* Hamlet," and Mr. Forbes Robertson's art should lend itself 
admirably to the depiction of the highest drama through its 
most modern medium. “It is probably by such means," says 
Mr. Burton, *that the cinema, instead of harming the drama, 
will act as an educative influence, and ultimately increase the 
number of theatre-goers. Probably those people who have never 
been to the theatre will be by such means attracted to it, and 
those who have heard the magic of Mr. Forbes Robertson's 
voice will go to the cinema to recall the magnetism of his acting 
once more. In this way we may be able to see, in time to come, 
how far the drama—as well as the cinema—has progressed in 
actuality and beauty." 


Movement to Stop Film Piracy. 

The loss involved by the extensive piracy of the latest cinema 
productions has grown to such an enormous extent that now, we 
hear, both English and American producers have decided upon 
concerted action in an effort to stop the evil. An important test 
case is shortly to be heard in the United States Courts, in which 
the interests of the producers of both countries are involved, and 
at the same time an attempt will be made to secure the revision 
of the present copyright law, so as to render impossible the 
wholesale infringement which is now carried on with compara- 
tive immunity. 


The Cinema at the Roya Institution. 


As we have already explained in these notes, it is now possible 
to watch the growth of plants and living animal tissues; to 
analyse the pulsations of the heart, and the series of movements 
which put a living body in motion, by means of the versatile 
cinematograph. This triumph of the film was revealed at the 
Royal Institution recently in the course of a lecture delivered on 
“Motion and Locomotion,” by Professor William Stirling, of 
Manchester University. 

“There is a development in the cinema known as ultra-cine- 
matography,” said the lecturer, “where, instead of amplifying 
the movement, it is slowed down, and thus, for instance, we can 
study the various positions successively assumed by the joints in 
the body of a man walking, running, or jumping.” Illustrations 
of ultra-cinematography were given. One film showed a man 
raising one foot and then the other in slow rhythmic move- 
ments. This proved to be pictures of a man walking at the rate 
of four miles an hour. 

Movements magnified three hundred times by the cinemato- 
graph showed the growth of the embryonic tissue of a chick’s 
heart. The action of the respiratory organs on the heart of a 
dog normally and during asphyxia was also illustrated. Other 
films depicted types of movements in animals and plants, and 
particularly interesting to watch was the slow unfolding of a 
flower bud. 
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CARRIERS FOR CUT FILMS. 


OME while ago I became possessed 

of some 34 by 24 cut films, which I 
wished to use in a folding, postcard size 
camera, of the type provided with metal 
slides for plates, but before I could do 
so had to provide some sort of carrier. 

I give below particulars of some simple 
form which I devised. Although same 
may not be original, I have not seen the 
method used before. 

Each carrier was made from a cleaned 
negative glass of postcard size, and two 
pieces of card, with a little * Mendit." One 
of the cards was cut from a 34 by 54 inch 


postcard (this being about the correct 
thickness for the usual cut film) so that 
pe film fitted easily in the opening, as at 

This card was stuck on to the postcard 
glass, so that the 34 by 2,% in. opening 
occupied the middle of the glass. 

‘The second card, from millboard used 
in packets of printing-out and bromide 
papers, was cut 44 by 3g in., with two 
slots about 4 by 4 in. cut 1 in. away 
from one end, and a thumb-piece cut out 
of the middle of the opposite edge, as at 
B. This card is preferably cut 3à in. 
instead of 34 in., to allow space for a 
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Cut oat Postcard 


little adhesive along the edge, and to 
prevent this “backing " card being caught 
in the slide when removing the carrier 
from same. 

This was stuck over the cut-out post- 
card, so that the end with the thumb- 
Space corresponded to the open end of 
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the first card, and the slots just came 
within the cut-out portion of this first 
card, thus forming an envelope for the 
fiim, with a glass front, and keeping the 
film perfectly flat. The slots in the 
second card were found necessary for the 
escape of air while inserting the cut film, 
which is, of course, placed with its sensi- 
tised surface next to the glass of the 
carrier, through which the photograph is 
taken. This would seem, on first thought, 
an objection, but, as all these cameras are 
arranged with the “catch” at "infinity," 
the extra extension due to the thickness 
of the glass is beneficial with most sub- 
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jects on which the camera is used at the 
infinity catch, and which are often not 
much more than twenty to thirty feet 
distant. 

One word of warning: be quite sure 
that the glass is clean (it should be fairly 
thin to allow for the cards), and also take 
care that no trace of adhesive shall en- 
croach on the 34 by 2 ү space. 

Of course, quarter-plate and any other 
size carrier can be made on the same 
lines. 

I have half a dozen of these carriers in 
use, and find them most satilsfactory, 
besides a saving in cost when the subject 
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Backing 
Cara 


does not require a plate or film of the 
full size of the camera. 
The complete carrier is shown at C, 
and a section at D. 
The film can easily be removed with 
the thumb and poiat of a penknife. 
A. E. S. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE VIGNETTER. 


T is now the time when our friends 

have their cameras in action again, 
and are busy taking photographs of 
friendly faces and places. lt is often 
found that the prints can be greatly im- 
proved by vignetting, but there comes the 
drawback and the expense incurred if we 
have to purchase the vignettes ready made, 
and if we make them ourselves there is a 


Fig. 1. 
great amount of trouble involved, as we 
require so many different sizes and 
shapes. 

It is now my intention to explain how I 
made an adjustable vignetter very сһеар:у, 
which сап be used for a variety of sizes 
and shapes, and which can also be made 
very easily by any person so inclined, the 
only materials required being a few draw- 
ing pins and four small pieces of thin 
cardboard. We will suppose that it is for 


a half-plate printing frame. Four pieces 
of cardboard are cut to the shape shown 


Fig. 2 
in figs. 1 and 2, say six inches long by 
four inches wide, with a piece cut out 
from one corner, either quarter of a circle 
or quarter of an oval, according to the 
shape required generally; now, if these 
four pieces of cardboard are attached to 
the front of the printing frame with the 


drawing pins, with the ends of the cards 
overlapping one another, as shown in 


fig. 3, you will find that they make a com- 
plete vignetting shape, and by overlapping 
the ends more or less the opening can be 
enlarged or reduced or altered in shape as 
required. 

C. H. 


THIS useful series of Handy lan 
arlicles appears weekly. Back 
numbers of '' The А.Р.” can be ob- 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and “Тһе A. P.” Index will 
give particulars of any desired article. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
lt must be understood, however, that the 
P 22,:7 Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
н 5 expressed by correspondents. 


THE KODAK $1,000 COMPETITION. 


Str,—The other day, on looking through your valuable paper, 
I noticed a number of advertisements drawing the reader's 
attention to the forthcoming Kodak competition, so, getting quite 
interested, I turned over to the page giving the conditions of the 
competition, and the first rule dashed all hope to the ground. 
Imagine after reading all the glowing accounts about the com- 
petition to find that they have restricted the area ; they called it 
an international competition, and only got as far as Europe and 
Egypt, but the remaining people who live and perhaps possess 
Kodaks in South Africa, India, Canada, and Australasia, are 
living too far beyond the pale of this competition. Why, I do 
not know, and I daresay there are more Kodaks in proportion to 
any other make of camera in India amongst the amateur 
fraternity. 

I also wondered why Egypt had been selected. Of course, 
perhaps the people of Egypt may not be very interested in 
photography, and I think that go per cent. of the cameras that 
are in Egypt have been purchased in another country, and go 
with their owners to winter or on tour to that country. This 
may be the reason, or perhaps they would like to have records 
of persons laughing seated on donkeys bearing some popular 
name, such as Gladstone, Bryan, or Roosevelt. 

Personally, I think the Kodak Company should make the com- 
petition universal, out of gratitude to the people who possess 
Kodaks and who have favoured the firm by purchasing their 
.materials and products.— Yours, etc., G. J. 

Jhelum, India. 


A CIRCULATING FILM PORTFOLIO. 


Sig,—Referring to the paragraph “А Circulating Film Port- 
folio” under “Cinema Notes” in a recent issue of THE A.P., 
some of the chief difficulties seem to be (1) the higher value of 
films, (2) greater risk of damage, and (3) higher cost of 
carriage as compared with lantern slides. 

The cheapest film of, say, 200 feet in length would be worth 
at least 2s. 6d., and it would require twelve or fifteen of such 
films, or an equivalent length, for one hour's entertainment. 
The weight of these, with packing, would be at least 15 lbs., 
and the cost of carriage from one hirer to another would be 
fairly high, especially as railway companies are entitled to 
charge so per cent. higher rate for films than for ordinary 
goods, unless sent at “sender’s risk.” As regards risk of 
damage to the films, even at well-equipped picture theatres 
accidents to films occur from many causes, such, for example, 
as slightly damaged perforations failing to engage properly 
with the “sprockets,” resulting in many feet of the edge of the 
film being torn and the film being absolutely ruined. However, 
the idea of a film exchange is worth consideration, and if we 
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can do anything to facilitate the matter we shall be pleased 
to place our experience and stock of films at the service of any- 
one who is sufficiently interested to take the matter up and 
give the plan a trial. We should, naturally, expect some under- 
taking that any loss or damage to our films was made good, 
and that we were not put to any expense for carriage. No 
charge for the hire of films would be made during the experi- 
ment, but, of course, as a trading concern, we could not 
continue such an arrangement indefinitely. 

It should, further, be borne in mind that there is a 
“standard” size of film, i.e., width of film and scale of per- 
forations. Some of the “home” projectors are intended for use 
only with films specially made for that particular apparatus. 
The films we offer on loan are the standard size, and it would 
be desirable to try a specimen of these films on any projectors 
proposed to be used before any extensive arrangements were 
entered into, so as to avoid any possibility of disappointment 
during the experimental period.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.C. CINEMA AND GENERAL SUPPLY Co. 
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The Exhibition at “Тһе A. P." Little Gallery.—Readers who 
have not yet seen the architectural photographs by Mr. Frederick 
H. Evans, which are now on view at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 
$2, Long Acre, W.C., should note that May 31 is the closing date. 

Ilford Photographic Society.—At the annual general meeting of 
the society Mr. T. M. Weaver (hon. secretary), was elected pre- 
sident in place of Mr. J. W. Weeden, who was compelled to 
resign through ill-health. Mr. R. Whittingham, 20, Norfolk 
Road, Seven Kings, Ilford, was elected to fill the vacancy of 
hon. secretary. 

A Useful Encyclopædia for the ** Handy Man."—The illustrated 
catalogue and price list of camera brasswork and woodwork, 
photographic apparatus and accessories issued by Messrs. G. 
Mason and Son, 75, Easy Road, Leeds, should be of interest to 
all photographers who like to make small pieces of apparatus, 
fittings, etc., for themselves. Copies of the list may be obtained 
free by any of our readers on application to the above address. 

A Leaflet giving full description of the Wratten Monochromatic 
Viewing Filter has been issued by Messrs. Wratten and Wain- 
wright, Ltd., Croydon. Readers who are unacquainted with this 
useful aid to picture making (which serves both as a viewfinder 
and filter for giving to the eye the true photographic rendering 
of the view in monochrome) should write to the above address 
for a copy of the leaflet. 

The New Booklet just issued by Lilywhite, Ltd., Halifax, is a 
handsome production of over 1oo pages of useful matter for the 
photographer. In addition to full particulars and price list of 
the various well-known “Lilywhite” specialities, instructive 
hints and formule are included. The art edition (with embossed 
cover design) is supplied at 3d. per copy, and readers are 
advised to secure one from the firm at the above address with- 
out delay. 
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The East Anglian Photographic Federation. 
By kind invitation of the Cambridge Camera 
Club, the East Anglian Federation held its 
annual excursion at that ancient and beautiful 
University town on Whit Monday. Sixty-two 
members accepted the invitation, representing 
Lincoln, South Essex, Walthamstow, Ilford, Bos- 
ton, Bedford, Lynn, Ipswich, and Norwich. Most 
complete arrangements had been made by the 
Cambridge Camera Club Council to make their 
guests’ visit as pleasurable as possible, Mr. T. 
J. Sowdon, the genial secretary, with other mem- 
bers, meeting all trains, so that the party might 
assemble at the Old Castel Hotel as early as 
nossible. After a cordial welcome from the Сат 
bridge president, Mr. Jarman, the party was 
conducted by Dr. Bansall through the grounds 
of King’s, Clare, and Trinity Colleges, visiting 
the famous chapels, avenues, dining halls, great 
courts, and other interests, and concluding with 
a visit to St. John’s, where the morning ramble 
ended. Needless to say how much the walk 
was enjoyed, as the way was made by bridge and 
Backs from college to college, nor how the guid- 
ance by Dr. Bansall, with his intimate personal 
knowledge, added greater pleasure to the morn- 
ing walk, with its succession of almost bewilder- 
ing beauties. Following an enjoyable lunch at 
"Ye Olde Castel Hotel," three alternative 
rambles were offered—to the Museums; to 
Queen’s, Pembroke, and Peterhouse; or to Jesus 
and Magdalene Colleges, and to St. Peter's 
Church. Here Mr. Sowdon and Mr. Coulson 
kindly acted as guides. Keeping strictly to time, 
the visitors, who thus were able to explore in- 
terests as widely removed as Erasmus Walk, 
the Pepysian Library, and the beautiful Fitz- 
william Museum, assembled finally for tea at 
"Ye Castel,” where welcome hospitality was 
offered by the Cambridge Club to their fellow- 
Federationists. The fact that over cighty sat 
down to luncheon and tea proved how much the 
Cambridge invitation was not a mere matter of 
courtesy, but a real expression of a genuine de- 
sire to make the Federation visitors feel at home 
and with their friends. Following tea, the party 
adjourned for farewell speeches and votes of 
thanks. Mr. T. J. Scott, president of the Federa. 
tion, in asking for a round of cheers for the 
Cambridge Club, undoubtedly gave the Federa- 
tion the opportunity it desired to voice its appre. 
ciation and thanks for the delightful day. The 
hon. secretary, Mr. E. Peake, followed, and in 
alluding to the Federation motto, "For Air and 
Space," showed how such meetings filled both 
with friendliness and good fellowship, making 
entirely for the advance of photography. The 
day had been one great inspiration, and it was 
to be hoped future exhibitions would prove fruit 
ful of results from such a magnificent excursion. 
A notable feature of the excursion, and one add 
ing considerably to the pleasurable and compre- 
hensive grouping of the photograph taken by Mr. 
Scott, of the Cambridge Club, was the presence 
of a large number of lady members, who had 
bravely travelled long distances to make the ex- 
cursion a complete success. The Cambridge 
Club, who had given their day so unselfishly to 
the Federation, have the rare satisfaction of 
knowing that, from first to last, their efforts met 
with unqualified success, and deserve the warmest 
thanks of those privileged to enjoy the visit. 


A Flourishing London Society. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society brought their winter session to a 
close on а receat Monday, when the Rev. Н. O. 
Fenton delivered a lecture on "Tunisia." Mem- 
bers and their friends turned up in force, and 
spent a most enjoyable evening. The lecturer's 
slides were fine examples of what lantern slides 
should be, as might be expected from such a 
well-known slide-maker. The lecturer referred to 
the possibilities of the district covered by his 
lecture as a holiday resort, and his remarks on 
the customs and habits of the natives were very 
entertaining. During an interval the members' 
competition awards were presented by Mrs. F. A. 
Hawkins, and refreshments were handed round. 
The series of lectures and demonstrations held 
during the winter session have been well attended 
and appreciated. The report to be presented to 
the forthcoming annual general meeting shows 
the society to be in a very flourishing condition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Cardiff Exhibition. 

The recent exhibition of the Cardiff Camera 
Club has been a bigger success in every way 
than even the most sanguine expected, and has 
demonstrated most effectively that, however lax 
photographers may be in club life, the general 
interest in the artistic side of an exhibition is 
by no means at a low ebb. The action of the 
Council in throwing open all classes to the mem- 
bers of the Wales and Monmouthshire Federa- 
tion met with a very generous response, and one 
is particularly glad to hear it is so. Nearly two 
hundred pictures came before the Selection Com- 
mittee, and the general level of artistic merit 
was very high, eliciting much praise both from 
the judges and the public. The attendance was 
uniformly good, both on the opening night and 
subsequent dates, and it is also very satisfactory 
to record that the accounts show a credit balance. 
Looking over the award list, it is evident that 
much credit is due to the Barry Club, whose 
members appear to have taken the lion’s share 
of the awards and the silver challenge shield for 
the best club exhibit. Well done, Barry! 


Sunderland’s Successful Year. 

A very practical and sensible explanation of a 
club’s great success comes from the secretary of 
the Sunderland Photographic Association. He 
tells me the annual meetings just held closed 
one of the most successful sessions the Sunder- 
land Club has ever had, and it is believed that 
this success is greatly due to the fact that the 
meetings have taken the form of practical 
demonstrations—both elementary and advanced. 
This encouraging success is spurring the Council 
to greater efforts, and it has been decided to 
hold an open exhibition in the early part of next 
year, provided a guarantee fund of £20 is first 
raised. That is, however, no difficulty; shrewd- 
ness comes to the top. 


Affiliation Delegates from Provincia! Societies. 

The secretary of the Affiliation has been urging 
that societies should, as far as possible, appoint 
delegates who reside in London; but it is few 
provincial societies, particularly from the North, 
that can adopt this suggestion, simply for the 
reason no one resides there who has any interest 
in their societies. Sunderland is, however, par- 
ticularly fortunate in this respect. The Rev. J. 
A. Wilson, M.A., one of the Sunderland mem- 
bers, recently left for Hammersmith, and his ser- 
vices are being utilised as the Sunderland dele- 
gate. Mr. Wilson will not only look well after 
the interests of the Sunderland Club, but bis 
northern experience will be extremely useful in 
the Council of the Affiliation. It would be well 
if Northern societies in the Affiliation looked up 
their removals, and see if they can find an old 
member who resides within easy distance of the 
London meetings. 


“The A.P. and Р.М.” Criticisms. 

I have an interesting letter from the Mid- 
lothian secretary, Mr. Chas. G. Thornton. He 
says: "Among the prints sent in to the Midlothian 
Exhibition are several which have already been 
up to THe A. P. AND P. N. Weekly Competitions. 
A number of the members are quite keen on these 
competitions, and send up work fairly regularly. 
By so doing they know by the results as published 
whether they are going back or not, and many 
a pleasant hour is spent when a few of the 
worthies foregather and discuss the relative criti- 
cisms sent back with the prints. May I here re- 
mark regarding these competitions that I some- 
times notice the names of workers from Edin- 
burgh, who are not only unknown to me, but are 
not members of the Midlothian. They may be 
attached to a kindred society, but if they are not, 
I would like to get hold of them for the Mid- 
lothian, where they will not ouly be welcomed, 
but can be certain of every assistance being ren- 
dered them. Our members are only too pleased 
to help one another, and many a pleasant hour 
can be spent in our good old dark-room. Our lec- 
ture season is just about finished. but there will 
be two or three rambles in the summer, and it is 
never too lete to je a photographic society. 
‘Ariel,’ can you help me to add more names to 
my roll-book? There is still plenty of space 
oe if necessary, I would get a bigger 
ook.” 
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The Bradford Subscription. 


The Bradford Photographic Society have ar- 
ranged a scries of five monthly excursions, which 
includes, I am pleased to note, the Federation 
excursion to York on June aist. There is an 
important matter to come before the Bradford 
Society at the May meeting, and that is a sug- 
gestion that the subscription be reduced to five 
shillings per annum, with a balf-crown list for 
juniors. Bradford is a go-ahead city in many 
matters, and I am loth to think Bradford phota- 
graphers want something for nothing, or even the 
equivalent of ninepence for fourpence. 


Should a Minimum be Recognised ? 


The fixture card of the London County Councii 
Camera Club is a very interesting one for a 
society who appears to make a feature of its small 
subscription of half a crown a year. Societies with 
small revenue-producing results often find them- 
selves very greatly hampered, or, on the other 
hand, have to rely on the generosity of a few 
enthusiasts. Societies with no rent to pay have 
an advantage, but is it fair to the neighbouring 
societies, who have to face a rent debit? I have 
often thought we get things too cheap in societies 
to appreciate their full value, and it would be 
well to establish a universal minimum. 


A Blackburn Summer Feature. 


The Blackburn and District Camera Club have 
issued a summer syllabus, which is comprehen- 
sive in every respect. It also gives cover to an 
announcement, which is carrying out the true 
principles of society life in the best possible 
manner. It says: “Members requiring advice on 
the different branches of photography may con- 
sult the undermentioned members (who have 
volunteered their services) on any of the pro- 
cesses set opposite their names. Members re- 
quiring such advice should leave a note at the 
club, addressed to the person he wishes to con- 
sult, asking for an appcintment." Then follows 
a list of a half-dozen well-known names, who are 
each experts in one, two, three, or four pro- 
cesses. One name, for example, is Mr. W. E. 
Balme: Enlarging, Oil and Bromoil, Develop- 
ing, Mounting, and Framing. 


Bath and County Camera Club. 

An exhibition of photographs was an interest- 
ing feature of the Bath Camera Club's con- 
versazione, recently held, and the specimens on 
view reached a high standard. There were seven 
classes, and the winners received certificates and 
medals. Each picture which had secured a "star" 
was entitled to a certificate, and the member 
who had obtained a certificate was entitled to a 
medal; but only one medal was awarded to any 
one exhibitor, irrespective of the number of certif- 
cates. It was the society’s first exhibition, and 
congratulations are due to them for the effort. 


A Good Year at Stourbridge. 

The Stourbridge Institute Camera Club have 
had a good year, and the members were highly 
elated at the recital the other evening, when 
the club’s report was submitted. An interesting 
discussion came up later on the subject of mem- 
bership and Пендеге: The secretary, Mr. Eva- 
son, bespoke the personal interest of each mem- 
ber, adding that, if this was given, there would 
be a good future for the club. If each member 
would, during the year, introduce another, their 
membership would equal that of the Birmingham 
club. The secretary of the latter told him that, 
out of 128 members, they generally had an at- 
tendance of ten, so that the average of fifteen 
at the Stourbridge meetings was excellent. 


Balham Camera Club. 

This club held its fifth annual members’ ex- 
hibition at the Balham Assembly Rooms on April 
26th last, when Mr. B. C. Wickison awarded 
the medal for the best nicture to Mr. Geo. W. 
Lester, the president, and remarked in his report 
upon the good раа displayed in the ma- 
jority of the exhibits, but regretted more regard 
was not paid to obtaining effect. Any informa- 
tion about the club can be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the hon. secretary, Mr. C. I. Stevens. 
114, Huron Road, Balham, S.W 
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Shutter. 

I have a shutter marked “time” and “bulb.” 

I cannot understand the latter. How do I get 

at such exposures as 1-4Һ? Тһе slowest 

marked speed is r-2sth. 

я Е. Н. (Manchester). 

By setting the pointer to “time” and 
giving the bulb a sharp quick pressure, 
the shutter flies open, and remains open for 
any length of time until it is again closed 
by a similar sharp pinch. This is for 
long exposures of minutes, etc. When 
the pointer is at “bulb” the shutter remains 
open so long as the bulb is pressed, and 
closes as soon as the pressure is relaxed. 
It is in this way that you will have to 
give shorter times than those set out on 
the speed markings. A short nip and 
quick release of the bulb will give you 
1-5th, r-1oth, etc. This, of course, re- 
quires a little practice and judgment. 


Lens and Stops. 
My stops are not marked, but I measured 
their diameters, and divided this into the 
distance between lens and plate, getting Е/20, 
and F/3s, etc. H.W. R. (Muswell Hill). 
You are nearly but not quite right. The 
distance between the convex surface of 
the meniscus lens and plate is not its 
focal length; but the slight error in such 
a case as you name may be ignored. 


Non-sharp Print. i 
When focussing, the picture appeared sharp 
and clear on the screen, but the picture en- 
closed is flat and dull, etc. 

H. A. A. (London). 
An exposure of 2 sec., mid April, 

4 p.m., F/8, and rapid plate, and dull 

light sounds more than generous. Over- 

exposure leads to flatness of effect. 

Probably a much shorter exposure, say 

1-1oth sec., would have given a better 

result. As the picture appeared “sharp ” 
on the screen, it may be that the camera 
was moved slightly during the exposure, 
or the plate does not register with the 
focussing screen, or the lens is not 

properly (chromatically) corrected), i.e. 

the visual and chemical foci not agreeing. 


Fixing Bath. 

Should the strength of the fixing bath depend 

on the developer user, etc.? 

E. M. C. (Taunton). 

No, there is no connection between the 
two in regard to strength. The strength 
of the fixing bath may desirably be 
between 4 and 6 oz. of hypo with water 
to maek the total of 20 oz. of bath, i.e. 
put 5 oz. hypo crystals in a pint bottle 
and add tepid water to fill the bottle. 


This will do for any plate or film with 
any developer. 


Lens; Shutter. 

(1) Can you tell me the essential difference 

between an R.R. lens and an anastigmat? (2) 

My shutter (Ibso) is somewhat slow. Could I 

speed it up in any way, or send it to a 

manufacturer? 

F. R. F. (Woodberry Down). 

(1) The terms R. R. and R. S. are 
generally applied to a pair of similar 
lenses placed at opposite ends of the 
lens tube, with the diaphragm between 
them. Thus the distortion produced by 
a single lens and front stop is counter- 
balanced by the other lens having the 
stop behind it, so that the two together 
give a rectilinear, i.e., distortion-free, 
combination. “Anastigmatism” means 
free from astigmatism. If with an un- 
corrected lens you focus two lines crossed 
at right angles and falling near the 
corner of the focussing screen, you will 
find that you cannot get both lines quite 
sharp at the same time, though each line 
in turn can be focussed sharply. (2) 
Unless you are an expert in mechanics 
you had better put your shutter in the 
hands of an expert in these matters. But, 
generally speaking, it is more satisfactory 
to effect an exchange, paying difference, 
than to have apparatus remodelled. 1? 
you send it to Messrs. Butcher and Sons, 
Camera House,  Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., or to Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88, 
89, High Holborn, W.C., they may be able 
to forward it to the makers in Germany to 
get it speeded up. 


Spots. 

Lately I have been troubled by spots, which I 
put down to the condition of the sheaths hold- 
ing the plates in the camera, but am at a loss 
to know with what to coat them. On the front 
of my camera are stops which work the shut- 
ter, 1, 2, 3, 4, No. 1 being largest, and No. 4 
smallest hole. The other stops work the lens 
on the other side. The figures are о, 18, 10, 
4. Over the stops for lens is F, and over the 
other D. Do you think these figures are 
right? Do these mean focal lengths or dia- 
phragms, etc.? E. A. P. (Sydenham). 


You do not tell us of what material the 
plate sheaths are made, but presuming 
they are metal, your best plan is to write 
to the Vanguard Manufacturing Co., 
Maidenhead, who supply a material for 
blacking metal. Again, you omit to say 
if yours is a fixed-focus or a focussing 
camera. We guess the former, from what 
you say. The 1, 2, 3, 4 seem to refer 
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distances beyond which all objects are in 
focus. The sign o means infinity. Pro- 
bably with the smallest stop all beyond 
4 yards will be in focus, with No. 3 all 
beyond ro, and so on. But without know- 
ing the focal length of the lens and actual 
size of stops, we cannot be at all sure. 
Again, these D figures distances may refer 
to feet or yards. 


Night Effect Portrait. 
Can you tell me how to obtain a portrait of 
a person lighting a cigarette so that only the 
features and the outline of the hands are 
shown, the print being afterwards stained red, 
etc., etc.? C. N. E. (Gosforth). 
This can be done by holding an electric 
bulb light in the hands, or using a piece 
of burning magnesium ribbon. Use a 
tapid plate, and be careful not to over- 
develop. Burroughs and Wellcome supply 
various colour stains for this kind of work. 


Photographing Coloured Objects. 
I have had to photograph a brown and blue 
antique vase, but cannot get details. Should 
I use any special camera, etc.? 
H. O'B. (Darlington). 
It is not your camera or lens that is at 
fault, but the plates. Ordinary plates are 
not suitable. You require an ortho- 
chromatic plate and colour Screen, or, still 
better, a panchromatic plate. But as this 
latter kind has to be developed prac- 
tically in total darkness, you had better 
first try what you can get with an “ortho.” 
and colour screen, or another kind of 
plate called “non-screen "—i.e, опе in 
which the screening effect is done in the 
plate itself, if we may so crudely express 
it, 1.e. plates which are colour sensitive 
and yet do not require the use of any 
special colour screen. 


Exposure of Church Interior. 


Could you give me some idea of the exposure 
inside a London church, rather dark, red 
brick walls. What stop should I use? Would 
Imperial Ordinary be suitable? I wish to 
make the exposure between 1 and 2 p.m. 


E. M. C. (London). 

You would probably find a N.F. Im- 
perial plate more Satisfactory in this case. 
We cannot say what Stop to use, as this 
depends largely on the relative distances 
of the nearest and most distant parts. 
But speaking very generally, one does not 
often require anything less than F /16. In 
any Case, it is not advisable to use a stop 
smaller than is necessary to give the near 
and far in fairly sharp focus. Suppose 
the following conditions: т to 2 .m., 
May; fine, but not exceptionally bright ; 
very little, if any, stained glass in the 
windows; red brick walls ; moderately 
dark; N.F. Imperial plate; stop F/16. 
Try two plates, giving the first two 
minutes, and the second plate ten minutes. 
Use a developer with double the ordinary 
quantity of water. 


Size of Plate. 


In amateurs’ all-round work is a half-plate 
greatly preferable to quarter-plate size? To 
what size could a good quarter-plate be en- 
larged successfully? 

W. B. B. (Edgell). 


The difference (in size of print) between 
half and quarter plate is not worth the 
extra weight and cost of the larger size, 
seeing the ease and convenience of work- 
ing the smaller size and subsequent en- 
larging. For home portraiture the case is 
rather different, and the half-plate has 
the advantage all the way round, as a half- 
plate portrait is large enough to be in- 
teresting. Broadly put, you ought not 
to experience any difficulty in enlarging a 
good quarter-plate negative to 12 by 10 or 


to the stops, and the other figures to thers by 12. 
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Alarums and Eggs- 
cursions. 

In these days, when we 
have a bomb served up 
every morning at breakfast, 
certain photographers 
should be in their 
element. No newspaper 
article was nceded to tell me that the photographer is an 
intrepid individual. Before now I have heard of him taking 
a lordly castle single-handed—a castle which had resisted all the 
efforts of feudal barons, to say nothing of Cromwell’s men. But 
when the heroic deeds of the photographer are extolled, if not in 
deathless verse, at least in newspaper prose, they become still 
more imposing. I catch sight first of the adventurous photo- 
grapher while he is suspended from a cliff, at the imminent peril 
of his life, as the newspapers put it, in order to photograph the 
nest of the peregrine falcon. Yawning chasms in the rock are 
ahead of him, to be leapt in his stockinged feet, while sheer 
below is the boiling, thundering sea. But to all the little 
obstacles which Nature interposes he presents a gallant front. 
He will have his photograph of the eggs of the fulmar petrel or 
perish in the attempt. 


In the Thick of it. 

When next I catch sight of him in this double-column article 
his haunts are certainly more civilised, but I am not so sure 
about his ways. He snaps his fingers at all speed regulations as 
he races on his motor-car to the scene of a railway accident, and 
he becomes instantly a leader of the mob on such riotous occa- 
sions as cup-tie finals and fashionable weddings. Or, again, he 
does the tight-rope turn along the telegraph wires in order to 
get bird’s-eye views, and thinks nothing of taking off a chimney- 
pot and using it as an extra support for his telephoto attachment. 
Again, the unflagging individual is on the battlefield, and during 
the whole of the bombardment he sticks to his guns (metaphori- 
cal ones). But ever it is Nature that has the greatest fascination 
for him—a fiercer sort of Nature than the gentle landscape and 
the cedars and the limpid pool which content you and me. He 
is in his greatest glory when he is making the rhinoceros look 
pleasant, or getting within snapping distance of the alligator, or 
when his finder is full of nothing else but hyena. 


All in the Day’s Work. 

But in any recital of the adventurousness of the modern photo- 
grapher vou can no more expect to keep out the King of Spain 
than Mr. Dick could get away from King Charles’s head. 
Whether a corps of photographers follows his Spanish Majesty 
about in momentary expectation of the attempt of an assassin I 
cannot say. I only know that the same message which states that 
a bomb has exploded within a foot of the King without doing 
him any harm adds invariably that, by great good fortune, a 
photographer was exposing at that instant, and the photographs 
are following by express delivery. One wonders whether there 
was actually any explosion—whether the noise may not have been 
due to the release of the shutter, and the flash due to electricity 
generated by the rapidity of the photographer's movements. 
Anyhow, to get the attempted assassination of the King of Spain 
is the climax of adventurous photographic ambition. 


Upside Down. 

But for those of us who have to forego these distractions photo- 
graphy need not be altogether humdrum. One writer has dis- 
covered, through the accident of tumbling over a scrubbing- 
brush, that a topsy-turvy position distinctly adds to one's appre- 
ciation of the part played by colour in a landscape. He finds 
that on accomplishing the difficult feat of standing upon his head 
he is able to see things as the camera sees them. Not since the 
days of Newton has there been such philosophical detachment 
as that with which he notes, while overturned by a charwoman, 
who probably had her own ideas as to art, that the red tiles, and 
blue sky, and people's dresses, are all brighter than is cus. 
tomary. The spectacle of every photographer turning himself 
upside down before taking his picture would certainly add to 
the gaiety of the world. 


AP CAUSE 
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Out and About. 

A correspondent who writes to a contemporary asking for in- 
formation about an enlarger, states, according to the printer, 
that he possesses a "piano-convex condenser.” І am not sure 
what precisely a piano has to do with a condenser, but in any 
case the arrangement seems ideally fitted to go in parallel witb 
what electricians call “the singing arc.” 

A beautiful instance of the value of a cross-mark on a picture 
in order to identify some special feature, is furnished by one ot 
the sixpenny illustrated weeklies, which publishes a photograph 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, marks the dome out with a small black 
cross, and informs its readers underneath that the cross indicates 
the dome. Without some such assistance certain people might 
stupidly have supposed that the dome indicated the little black 
cross. 

The first Lord of the Admiralty, speaking at the Royal 
Academy banquet, regretted that he could find no connection 
between the life of the sailor and present-day art movements. 
But surely both sailors and artists know something about booms? 


Times Change. 

What Long Acre thought yesterday, Printing House Square 
thinks to-morrow. Тһе Times has reduced its price to 2d., our 
price. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and in this 
case it produces no feelings of rancour in our bosom. _ There із 
plenty of room for both of us. And yet we mind the time when 
we started our notes entitled “ Beginners! Faults,” and there were 
not wanting those who alleged that we were not original, point- 
ing to the marriages and births column in our respected con- 
temporary for proof! 


Extra Special. 

In London Life we read of a famous New Yorker who is sur- 
rounded by an aura of such great luminosity that “it is extremely 
difficult to obtain a photograph of him at all unless special 
plates are used." A new rapid brand seems to be called for. 


To the list of super-speedys, 
To the ultra, ultra fast, 
To the—see encyclopedys 
For the latest and the last 
Of the synonyms for “rapid ”— 
One still faster we will add, 
One still faster just to cap it, 
One to top the myriad. 


And well say of this the fleetest, 
This, the climax of the spry, 

This, for swiftness that competest 
With the meteors of the sky, 

That the plate thus rightly styled with 
The superlative degree, 

Is too quick to be beguiled with 
Spooks upon the spree. 
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(Supplement) 3 


SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


169th 
Lesson. 


E have emphasised 
from time to time in 
these lessons the im- 
portance of correct 
exposure, urging that 
every care should be 
taken to get the expo- 
sure as nearly accu- 
rate as possible by 
the use of some form 
of exposure meter or 
calculator. It is some- 
times objected Ьу 
those who think there 
is nothing to learn in 
photography, and that one should work 
by feeling or by inspiration, that atten- 
tion to such a matter as correct expos- 
ing of the film or plate is calculated to 
destroy the finer qualities of the picture, 
or to deprive it of "soul." Besides, 
they add, one never wants the correct 
exposure, for sometimes the effect to 
be obtained by a short exposure 1s 

right, as at others is that obtained by 
very full exposure. Let us examine 

this proposition and see what variations 
are to be obtained by variations of the 
exposure. | 

Modern plates have considerable lati- 
tude; that is, with an average subject 
it is possible to give the normal expo- 
sure, as indicated by an exposure 
meter, or to give twice this time, or 


Print A. 


four times, and to find no difference in 
the prints from the three different 
exposures, assuming that all three 
plates have been developed in the same 
developer for the same length of time. 
The negatives will look 
very different, and the 
fuller exposures will 
take longer to print, 
but the resultant prints 
should be identical. 

It sometimes happens 
that when we point out 
to a novice this latitude 
of a good modern plate, 
we get the reply, 
"'Then why bother to 
get the right  expo- 
sure?” Well, even 
with a reasonable 
degree of care, we have 
a good many possi- 
bilities of slight error 
creeping in. First, the 
taking of the light time, 
then the probable in- 
accuracy of the shutter 
speed, or our own 
timing of a longer exposure, and the 
discrepancy between the actual speed of 
the plate and its “speed number,” all 
introduce chances of error, and though 
these errors may in many cases balance 
one another, they may sometimes come 
all on one side. It is 
astonishing how much 
greater will be the 
errors if we trust to 
guess-work, instead of 
timing and calculating 
as accurately as pos- 
sible. It is probably 
not too much to say 
that guess-work—or, as 
it may be euphemisti- 
cally termed, “ judging 
the exposure " — will 
often result in an expo- 
sure ten times longer 
than necessary. We 
thus see that with due 
care in using various 
devices for ascertaining 
correct exposure we 
shall have small errors 
creeping іп — errors, 


EXPOSURE AND PICTORIAL EFFECT. 


that is, of 50 or even 100 per cent., these 

being so small as to be unnoticeable. 
Next let us look at the other part of · 

the question. The statement is some- 


times made that very frequently normal 


Print B. 


exposure is not what 


is wanted, and 
that shorter or longer exposure must 
be given to produce the desired effect. 
The obvious question is, how is one to 


know what the longer or shorter 
exposure is to be unless one has the 
normal exposure as a starting point? 
We may know, for instance, from 
previous experience that if we give a 
tenth part of the normal exposure we 
shall produce a certain kind of effect in 
which almost all the shadow detail is 


missing and the gradation in the 
lightest tones is perfectly rendered. 


Then, when such an effect is desired, 
what can be easier than to work out 
the normal exposure and give one- 
tenth of it? Again, we know that a 
short exposure tends to destroy the 
planes of distance, that if we give less 
than the normal exposure we shall 
make the distance appear nearer, and 


if we give more than the normal, 
further away. Having found what the 
normal exposure should be, we can 


halve it, quarter it, or divide it by eight, 
according to the degree of clearness and 
nearness we wish in the distance, and 
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the detail we are prepared to sacrifice 
shows a subject so under-exposed, and 
in the near foreground. Print A 


while there is detail in the foreground, 


it is not very printable, and the distance 
is almost equally dark, and so almost 
ceases to be distance. Compare the 
relative tones of near tree and distance 
in prints A and B on preceding page, 
the latter being somewhat fully exposed. 

Let us next consider the set of four 
exposures of the same subject, which 
we have numbered in rotation as 
exposed. Print No. 2 is from the 
negative which received the normal 
exposure as calculated by the meter. 
The print has full gradation and 
shadow detail, and the sky is practically 
white paper. No. 1 had about eight 
times the normal exposure. ‘The 
principal difference is to be seen in the 
tone of the sky. The fulness of expo- 


|| 
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sure of the landscape naturally means 
that the sky is very much over-exposed, 
and so does not develop up to great 
opacity. Quite possibly the actual 
opacity or blackness of the sky portion 
of the film is greater in No. 1 than in 
No. 2, but the relative opacity is less. 
Thus negative No. 1 takes a good deal 
longer to print than negative No, 2, 
but gives less contrast between sky and 
deep shadows. And what about truth 
of effect? Well, as the prints stand, 
No. 1 is truer and more pleasing than 
No. 2, because a dead white sky is 
always unsatisfactory. (The sky of 
No. 2 will not be dead white in the 
reproduction, because half-tones alwavs 
give a faint grey tint on the highest 
lights.) On the other hand, with a 
print like No. 1 we must take the skv 
as it is, whereas with No. 2 we can 
readily print in, on to the white space, 
a sky from another negative, and such 
sky would probably be so chosen and 
arranged as to suit the composition. 

In No. 3 we have an exposure a good 
deal shorter than that given to No. 2— 
a quarter of the time, in fact. This 


No. 3. 


shortening of the exposure is shown 
in several ways. The shadows are, 
naturally, devoid of detail, and in con- 
sequence appear clogged and without 
transparence. The tone of the grass in 
the foreground is darker, and we again 
find indication of clouds, this time 
because the shorter exposure prevents 
the sky from being so opaque. It often 
happens that a properly exposed land- 
scape will have clouds in the negative, 
but these cannot be printed out with- 
out making the foreground portion of 
the picture much too dark. In print 
No. 3, owing to the negative only 
having had a quarter of the exposure 
it should have had, the sky is much 
thinner and the cloud forms print out 
earlier. The deepest shadows are no 
more transparent actually than in the 
case of the negative from which No. 2 
is printed; it is the darker half-tones 
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which are too dark really—what we call 
“ shadow detail.” 

Print No. 4 shows the effect of 
extreme under-exposure. Here we have 


No. 4. 


scarcely anything except high lights 
and the lighter half-tones. АП shadow 
detail is entirely absent. For the same 
reason that the sky is thinner on the 
negative and therefore darker on the 
print in No. 3, it is more so in No. 4. 
The exposure was about a twelfth of 
that given to No. 2, so that the film 
was very badly under-exposed. 

All four negatives were developed 
together, the exposures being made on 
the same spool of kodak film and 
developed without cutting apart. We 
may summarise by saying— 

(a) Bad under-exposure gives flat- 
ness, because the high lights are 
insufficiently opaque. 

(5) Slight under-exposure helps the 


lighter tones, as clouds, etc., but 
shadows suffer from lack of detail and 
transparence. 

(с) Normal exposure gives good 


gradation, but sky and very light tones 
are apt to lose gradation. 

(d) Very full exposure tends to soften 
contrast, though producing a thick, 
slow-printing negative. 

If the duration of development is 
varied we get quite a different set of 
results, but these we illustrated two or 
three weeks ago, showing under, 
normal, and full exposures developed 
for normal times and twice the normal 
time. 


NEw readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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NU 7 remember reading a notice of a 
photographic exhibition in which 
the writer passed every one of the pictures 
through one and the same examination, 
or rather, we should say, looked at them 
all with one intention only. Apparently 
he thought that the one and only quality 
required in a picture was “balance.” “ This 
picture lacks balance, it is therefore a 
failure; that has balance, therefore it 1s 
a success ;" this was the essence of the 
matter in a nutshell. Now, the reason 
why we refer to this one-idea writer is that 
we do not want to be confused with him or 
her, because in speaking of the three 
prints on this page we want to take the 
opportunity of saying something about 
concentration. 

As we can speak of shade as the 
absence of light, so we can speak of con- 
centration as the absence of diffusion, 
simplicity as the absence of confusion, 
breadth as the absence of patchiness, and 
so on. 

Indeed, it is sometimes useful to con- 
trast a quality with its opposite, as this 
may help to give clearer insight into the 
nature of things. 

First of all, it is very interesting to note 
that the three examples on this page 
happen to form a little series of ascending 
degrees of simplification or concentration, 
and the fact will help the student reader 
to get all the clearer idea of what 1s meant 


By Harold Walker. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


A. —CROCHETTING. 
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by these terms. For it is a matter of 
general experience that it is easier and 
better to get an idea of qualities of this 
kind by seeing examples than by reading 
descriptions. 


B.—A STUDY. 


By Mrs. Florence Wild. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Let us, then, examine them in the 
order A, B, and C. In A we have the 
figure’s head and face making a fairly 
dark patch, and the hands affording a 
small patch of similar tone. These two 
dark patches are separated by the light 
curtain and blouse. Next note how the 
various parts of the picture are cut out 
with patches of different tone: 

Background: dark wallpaper patch to 


our left, light curtain, light and dark 
patch to right. 

Figure: very dark hair, dark face, 
light blouse, dark hands, light strip of 


needlework, dark skirt. 

Accessories: sofa, light and dark ends, 
and various unrecognised objects on the 
seat. 

Suppose we simplify this picture by 
extending the central curtain right up to 
the right-hand edge of the picture. Then 
drop the hands on to the lap, so that 
their tone blends with the skirt. Replace 
the white needlework by something con- 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 


siderably darker. Remove the cushion 
behind the sitter, and clear away the sun- 
dries from the sofa. This would tend to 
simplify by getting the tones grouped 
into light and dark groups. But that is 
only a preliminary step. 

Now turn to B. Here we at once see 
the aid given by the simple and quiet 
dark background. The hands more or 
less blend with their surroundings, so as 
not to be very noticeable. But in this case 
our interest is more or less divided 
between the face and the bunch of flowers, 
which are brought into strong contrast by 
the dark background. The patch of 
strong light on the blouse just under the 
chin is also a competitor for place of 
highest light. 

Pass on now to C. Here the head, 
hand, and arm form one simple mass of 
fairly similar tones. The chief light 15 on 
the face, which is led up to by the arm 
and collar. The rest ot the picture 15 
subconsciously and sufficiently present, 
but in no way obtrusive. The expression 
is quiet and suggestive of thought. 

It is a debatable question whether sim- 
plification might not be carried still 
further by the omission of the network 
collar. There is something to be said on 
both sides of the question. But this dis- 
cussion would lead us too far afield. The 
one point we want to drive home is that 
simplifying the components by omitting 
unessentials, aids but does not neces. 
sarily make concentration of effect. You 
may have the first without the second, 
but not the second without the first. 


C.-—HILDA. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By Harry Storm. 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. By A. A. F. MCLENNAN. 
The original, a bromide print (12X5), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By ROBERT K. HOLMES. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF SKYE. 


In Skye with a Camera," page 533 


See article 
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А SUNLIT SLUM. Bv M, R. TOzER. 
The original, a bromoil print (53 x73), was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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As already announced in the last volume of “ Photo- 
grams of the Year " and in THE A. P., the first selection 
of prints for reproduction in 
the 1913 issue of this repre- 
sentative record of the world's 
photographic progress will be 
made early in August, and it is hoped that the Annual 
will be published this year before the Exhibitions of the 
London Salon and the Royal Photographic Society are 
closed. It will thus form a useful illustrated commen- 
tary on these exhibitions, especially for those who are 
unable to visit the shows personally, as well as a worthy 
introduction to the autumn pictorial exhibition season. 
Exhibition pictures may be submitted from all parts of 
the world, and preferably should be unframed. Although 
duplicate exhibition pictures are to be preferred, we 
are prepared to accept at 52, Long Acre, London, works 
intended for the London Salon and the R.P.S. exhibi- 
tions. These, after consideration and selection for 
“ Photograms," will, if sent in good time, be forwarded 
to the respective exhibitions on the sending-in days. In 
such cases, however, the properly filled in entry forms 
and necessary fees should accompany the pictures, and 
these will be sent to the exhibition agents when the pic- 
tures are forwarded. 


“ PHOTOGRAMS OF THE 
YEAR 1913." 


ее е 


The ordinary photograph has its uses for the com- 
mercial traveller, but it has its limitations also, espe- 


cially if his “line” is 
THE STEREOSCOPE FOR glassware ог furniture or 
THE SALESMAN. machinery. The trouble with 


the photograph is its flatness. 
All the surfaces of an object—and in a cut-glass bowl, 
for instance, the differentiation of these surfaces is the 
thing that matters—are brought into the same plane. 
The obvious substitute is the stereograph. А small 
viewing instrument does not add greatly to the 
traveller's burden, and is much more convenient to 
carry about than unwieldy and breakable samples. We 
are glad to see that the adoption of the stercograph in 
this connection is advocated in the Magazine of Com- 
merce, which mentions that one firm of decorators, 
undertaking the renovation of a country house while 
the owner was abroad, kept him in touch with the 
results they were getting by making a series of stereo- 
graphs as the work progressed. In the stereograph a 


“The A. P." Causerie - $. 540 
Orthe Plates and Early Star Land- 
scapes - 2.3 Supp. 
Criticisms of R eaders' Prints p.5 Supp. 

Iilustrations: — 

— The Mountains o, Skye," “In the 
North of Skye," and “ The Cuillins о) 
Portree,” by Robert К. Helmes 

$.521,532,533 

—'* А Sunlit Slum," by M.R.Tozer. p. 522 
—'5 Dur ham — -an Int pression, by Frank 
Boiton - ° f. 531 

—' The Squire's Рам; hier, "by О. C. 
Wilmot - . 4. 574 
—“Reverie’ (Cinema aa apt at ion of Beau 
Brummel”). $. 6 Sup 


complex grouping of furniture can be shown, articles 
can be illustrated in their proper perspective, less is left 
to the imagination, and—a matter well worth mention- 
ing to the man whom it is desired to bring to the buying 
point—the stereoscopic view cannot successfully be 
“doctored.” 
е ө e 
The automatic machine which’ was recently intro- 
duced in Paris for supplying finished portraits on 
bromide paper in three minutes has 
COIN-IN-THE-SLOT been the subject of some comment 
PHOTOGRAPHY. in this country, but a technical de- 
scription of it has not, so far as we 
are aware, gone further than the columns of our 
Parisian contemporary, the Photo Revue. The instru- 
ment, which has the appearance of an ordinary slot 
machine, and is equipped with illuminating apparatus, 
reservoirs containing solutions, and so on, is a marvel 
of ingenuity. The client introduces a coin in an aper- 
ture, and seats himself upon a stool. Thereupon a bell 
rings, and an inscription appears: 
" Attention! Turn the head {о the right, look 
at the red cross, . . . and smile." 
Then an arc lamp is lighted at the opening, in such a 
manner as to illuminate the head and bust of the sitter, 
a small concave mirror acting as a sort of finder. The 
second inscription now makes its appearance : 
“Don’t move! " 
The exposure being made, the final inscription slips 
into place : "Thank you! You are at liberty to get up. 
In three minutes your portrait will appear at the foot 
of the apparatus." 
е ә & 
It is interesting to learn of the great activity within 
the instrument during the three minutes between expo- 
sure and delivery of the por- 


AUTOMATIC FROM FIRST trait. The sensitive paper is 
TO LAST. first treated for twenty 
seconds with metol - hydro- 


quinone and caustic potash developer, brought to it 
from small reservoirs, after which the waste developer 
Is sent by means of funnels to the base of the apparatus. 
The image then undergoes an acid bath, and the nega- 
tive obtained is treated by a potassium bichromate 
solution. A rinse follows in water to which some 
sodium sulphite has been added, a fresh supply of 
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developer arrives in the celluloid tank, and a lamp is 
lighted, giving reversal of the image. The image is 
then fixed in hyposulphite of ammonium, which is pre- 
ferred to hyposulphite of soda, because it is eliminated 
more easily; and afterwards it undergoes several baths 
of water containing an oxidising agent, and, last of all, 
water containing formol, in order to harden and in- 
solubilise the gelatine. By the attraction of electro- 
magnets a funnel is then opened, and the photograph 
falls on a tray, where it is dried for twenty seconds by 
rapid revolution. Finally it is fixed on a metallic sup- 
port and slips out at the opening. The lights in the 
resulting photographs are said to be very pure, and the 
shadows vigorous. The machine, which is the invention 
of Mr. Harry Ashton-Wolff, produces one hundred such 
results before requiring to be recharged. 
ее е 


Messrs. Dowdeswell аге showing some fifty drawings 
by the mysterious Alastair, which are too remarkable 
to be overlooked. Had Beardsley not 
lived, and died, these drawings would 
either have not seen light, or at least 
they would not have created the sensa- 
tion they now deserve. They represent Beardsley as he 


ROUND THE 
GALLERIES. 
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would probably now produce, had he still been living, 
and two Beardsleys in the field would not have been 
endured. That they are delicate but firm in draughtsman- 
ship, that they show a fine knowledge of the use of 
pure black, and are unhealthy in sentiment completes 
the similarity with the master's work. What, however, 
is individual is the daring introduction of touches of 
crude colour, and above all a web of minute, delicately 
penned, and fantastically contrived pattern which Ala- 
stair lovingly weaves into his drawings. ‘As a designer 
of dress materials he should have a fortune at command. 
The type of womanhood which Alastair mostly repre- 
sents is strangely repulsive. The public is evidently 
stirred by this exhibition, for most of the poorest and 
several of the best drawings have found purchasers. 
The same gallery houses water-colours by Sir William 
Eden. These pictures would have attracted but little 
notice had it not been for Sir William’s historical 
encounter with Whistler. They are dashed in with a 
bravura and splash worthy of a better result. The out- 
door sketches suffer from a singular absence of outdoor 
effect. Sir William is more at home, and at his best, 
when treating the grey interiors of old churches, to 
which his limited palette is better suited. 


مھ — 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 6 to 8 a.m. or from 4 to 6 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 5 to 6 a.m. ог біо 8 p.m., increase them three or four times. 


бовукст. Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... .. | 1/40 вес. 
landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/25 99 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 4/48 
scenes, etc. ee ae ee ae И ee / » 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 1/10 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... / э 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture: River scenes with heavy foliage 1/8 » 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings... ... ... | 1/2 is 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white 
reflector see жшн CER: ———— QE. 8608. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. NT 
1/60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
1/40 ,, 1/76 ,, 1/100 ,, 1/126 ,, 
4/80 99 1/60 99 1/70 99 1/80 99 
1/45 , | 1/80 , 1/50 ,, 
1/12 99 1/25 99 1/40 99 
1/8 , | 1/6 , 1/10 , 

2 secs. | 1 » 1/2 Е 


As а further guide we append а list ef some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided inte groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Red Seal. 

a Super-Speed. 
Capetr, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 


CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. | 

EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 

KEpwAnps' Comet. 


Ішғоно, Monarch. 
» Panchromatic. | 
» Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith. . 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
сы Orthochrome 5.5. 
Lero, PUR Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
' Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme 
Р. 


” е 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
5 ladiator. : 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
»,  Panchromatic 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 

Wanwick, Warpress. 

WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 


WRATTEN ,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barner, Extra Rapid 
Ortho. 


” 
САрЕтт, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 


Ўв Ortho. 

Poe ларе, Snapahiot Iso. 
ILFORD, К о, Y PT IER i 
99 ез 1 . 

IMPERIAL, Speci Ha 
Leto, Pete ais 
LUMIERE, Blue Label 


MARION, Instantaneous. 


» so. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
ho B, 


„ ` Special Rapid, 


” ydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
Vipex, Special Rapid. 
Warwick, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barner, Film. 

Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
u Professional. 

CLERON, Roll Film 
5 lat Film. 

Eastman, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-ecreen Inst. Iso. 
БЯ Matte-Ground. 

EnstiGN, Film. 

ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, Grthochrome S.R. 
is d imd 


KopAx, N.C. Film 
Premo Film 


” o 
Lume Ortho, A, B, and C. 
"9 ilm. i 


n 

MASON: eri TEM 

AGET, Ortho. (us pi 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Fil 
VIDEX, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Pi 


Medium Plates. 


Acra. Chromo. 
» Chromo-Isolar 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Barnet, Medium. 

„ Medium Ortho 
ILFORD, Chromatic 
Manton, Portrait. 


Pacer, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 
Ordinary Plates. 
Acra, Isolar. 
Barner, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordi Я 
Ordinary. 


RAJAR, Or Р 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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ome Notes on Pictorial Photography in JUNE. 


VISIT to the 
country at the 
present time, or 

even a glance at 
many a garden in town, indicates that June well vin- 
dicates its claim to be the “leafy month.” Yet the 
foliage, although full, has a crispness and freshness of 
its own that is different from the voluptuous greenery 
of July and August, or the colouring and decay of Sep- 
tember and October. 

But although the light during this and next month 
is probably at its best for the entire year, care must be 
taken not to under-expose when dealing with large 
masses of foliage such as are presented in woodland 
landscapes. The tendency is to do this, owing to the 
power of the light in the open. A full exposure with 
ortho. plate and screen is necessary for thick foliage, 
especially if in shadow. On windless days it is expedient 
sometimes, when the foliage is breeze-blown, to resort 
to a series of intermittent short exposures to catch the 
leaves and branches in moments of quietude. In this 
way, by careful watching and with an everset shutter 
(or even with a cap on the lens), it is possible, if a rigid 
stand camera is used, to give a long exposure equal 
to, say, ten seconds (using a slow ortho. plate and 
screen), by means of perhaps eight or ten exposures of 
about a second each. A picture free from blur results, 
which would have been impossible if the complete expo- 
sure had been given at once. 

Some practical illustrated notes on the use of ortho. 
plates for early summer landscapes will be found under 
` “The Novice's Note Book " this week (see pages 3 and 

4 supp.) | uu 

There are some days in June and July when it is 
really inadvisable to attempt landscape photography at 
all. This is when the sun is blazing overhead, the dis- 
tance is hard and sharp, and there is a general lack of 
"atmosphere." In almost every case it can be safely 
advised that the morning and evening are the best times 
for landscape work in summer time. An opportunity is 
then given for the sunlight to strike below the big 
masses of foliage, which otherwise cast very heavy 
shadows when the sun is overhead. The early morning 
in summer time will frequently be found to abound with 
beautiful and delicate effects. 

A point that is sometimes overlooked by outdoor 
workers in summer time is the importance of the fore- 
ground. A strong, bold foreground will do much to 
transform what is otherwise merely a pretty view into 
a striking pictorial composition. In most cases the land- 
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scape worker, particularly if a beginner, considers the 
general view as it strikes him at first, quite overlooking 
what is immediately at his feet, so to speak. Frequently, 
by reducing the height of the camera to give greater 
prominence to foreground objects, very attractive re- 
sults can be secured. 

In landscape work, however, the use of a small stop 
is not recommended. The aim should be breadth rather 
than the rendering of masses of detail. Let one plane, 
preferably the foreground plane, be sharp, and the 
remainder can come as it will, according to the depth 
of focus of the lens at full, or large, aperture. 

For the seascape worker the ocean presents far fewer 
opportunities in summer than during the winter; yet 
pictures of the ''seaside" variety, with figures and 
yachts and boats, of course abound, and frequently 
afford excellent material for picture-making. The light- 
ing is now at its best for seascape work, and the cheap 
camera and indifferent lens with small stop will pro- 
bably give as good results for summer seascape pictures 
as their more expensive brothers. The exposures given 
in THE A. P. Exposure Table (see page 524) for this 
class of subject can be taken as a good guide for the 
conditions named, while for open seascapes with the 
sun shining, even shorter exposures can be given with 
safety than those indicated. 

Sunsets and clouds at this time of year are not, as a 
rule, so fine as during the spring and autumn; but, never- 
theless, should there be any clouds about, summer 
sunsets over the sea are sometimes very effective. The 
yellow screen will not as a rule be necessary with an 
ortho. plate for sunsets, as the light itself is sufficiently 
yellow. 

For those living in town who are fortunate enough 
to possess gardens, plenty of opportunities will be 
found for using the camera during the bright June days. 
Not only will the floral glories of the month appeal to 
the worker, but the garden itself will now afford an 
excellent setting for many a picture of children and 
other figures who may be either posed or snapped in 
action with a hand camera. 

The hay-making season, too, may be said to com- 
mence in June, and a subject is offered here which is 
always a great favourite with the photographer for pic- 
ture-making, and yet is one that is not often rendered 
satisfactorily. It is seldom that the posed hay-making 
scene is a success, while the snapshot is so largely a 
matter of luck that only the worker who studies the 
subject very closely and exposes a considerable number 
of plates can hope to make a picture with outstanding 
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merits. He should make himself acquainted with the 
hay-makers, and follow them for some time until they 
carry on their work entirely oblivious of the presence 
of the photographer. Just strolling into a hayfield and 
snapping at the hay-makers rarely leads to success. 
There is bound to be a certain amount of camera con- 
sciousness, if not actual observation of the photo- 
grapher. The subject, however, is one that can be well 
recommended as ап exercise for the photographer’s 
abilities during the summer. 

High-speed hand camera work is, of course, now 
easily possible from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., provided the 
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weather is fine and the sun shining. If much snapshot 
work is attempted during the holidays, it will be well 
to see to the careful focussing of the subjects if a reflex 
camera is not employed. If the camera has to depend 
solely upon its focussing scale, the worker should (if 
the camera is a new one) carefully test the distances, as 
described in the article recently published in THE A. P. 
(see page 305), on trial subjects, and develop an occa- 
sional exposure to see if the eye is in training for judg- 
ing the distances correctly, as well as a further test for 
the correctness of the scale. The development of 
summer subjects will be dealt with in a later article. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. s 


O sum up the different move- 
ments that are fitted to 
modern stand cameras. 


Ж-с a chancel arch ог the 
72 WW roof of а house in 
—— — 7 the photograph, А 

is by far the best 
if the camera has sufficient rise to ps 
n 


position : 
front, and the lens sufficient covering power. 
B exactly the same perspective and optical results are 


PHOTOGRAPHING UPWARD 


Е) 


secured, but A has this advantage over В: іп A the 
camera is levelled once and for all; in B, after the back 
and front have been made truly vertical, if it is neces- 
sary to turn the camera ever so slightly on the tripod, 
the troublesome operation of levelling has to be begun 
over again. In extreme cases, where the lens has to be 
greatly raised, the position C may be required so as to 
swing the circle of definition on to the focussing screen. 


rays 


2 PHOTOGRAPHING DOWNWARD 

It may also be adopted in a modified form, when the 
lens has very little covering power, or the camera lacks 
rising and swing front. Ја С the perspective is correct 
because the back is swung vertical, but the lens must 


be much stopped down, so that the plane of interest 
may be evenly defined. 
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NOTES ON STAND-CAMERA WORK. 


IV.—THE VARIOUS MOVEMENTS OF THE CAMERA, AND THEIR ADVANTAGES. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


11. PHOTOGRAPHING DOWNWARD. 


Sometimes one’s archeological or scientific friends 
require an object photographed from above. A is the 


3.—CRoss FRONT. 
best if the fall of the front is sufficient. B is equally 
correct but much more troublesome. С meets extreme 
cases, or is useful when the camera lacks sufficient fall 
and a swing front. In all cases the back should be 
strictly vertical. 
ПІ. Cross FRONT. 

The advantages of a cross front have been pointed 
out in the first article. The above are diagrams of the 
cross front, and alternative motions seen from above, 
the oblong figure being the base of the camera. Again 
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4.—FocussiNG FOREGROUND. 


A is best. B is good, but one seldom meets with a 
camera fitted with side swing to both front and back. 
In C the lens will require stopping down to at least 
F/32; but it is quite a practical motion for architectural 
work, as many cameras have a side swing to the back. 
This side swing may be easily overlooked in cameras; 
of the Thornton-Pickard type, but is there nevertheless. 


IV. Focussinc FOREGROUND. 


In landscape and seascape work it is often customary 
to swing the back, as D, so as to bring the foreground 
more into focus. When a swing front is provided, and 
the lens has sufficient covering power, E is far better; 
the optical results being similar, and the perspective 
superior. When, however, a low station point and rising 
front are employed, the position E is apt to swing the 
circle of definition off the bottom of the plate, leaving 
the corners uncovered. In this case either the position 
D or a combination of D and E must be used. 
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VIATION is now making 
such tremendous strides 
in this country, and 

public interest in flight has so 
much awakened, that a few 
hints on the practical difficulties 
to be met with, and the most 
suitable class of apparatus to 
use, in photographing aero- 
planes may be of service to 
outdoor workers. 
To quote the immortal 
cookery book, ‘‘It is first 
necessary to catch the hare," 
etc. Іп this case the quarry 
is undoubtedly best run to earth 
either at Hendon Aerodrome or 
at Brooklands; indeed, near 
both of these districts flying 
machines are now such commonplace objects that the over- 
head passage of one receives little more notice than greets 
the transit of a motor bus down Ludgate Hill. 

It may possibly not be known to some of my readers that 
the “Tubes” issue cheap tickets (in connection with the 
motor bus service) on Saturday afternoons and Sundays to 
Hendon. From there it is just about one mile to the aero- 
drome, a walk rendered more pleasurable by the sight of 
the flying in the distance all the time. Special exhibitions of 
flying are held every Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday after- 
noons from 2.30 until dusk, and at these times it is not an 
uncommon sight to witness as many as half a dozen machines 
of various types in the air at once. 

At Hendon the general public is extremely well catered 
for, and the opportunities for this work are undoubtedly very 
frequent. The best positions to get close to the machines 
and obtain the beginning and finish of races are the 1s. and 
2s. 6d. enclosures; it is quite possible to do good work from 
the 6d. enclosure, but the opportunities for near work render 
the increased cost a good investment. 

Now as regards apparatus. Of course, a hand camera is a 


“Following a Flight” with slow shutter speed. 


sine qua non, and since exposures of less than 1-10oth sec. 
are rarely possible, it follows that a lens working at F/6 is 
the slowest that can be used to advantage, while one work- 
ing at F/4.5 would be better still. Such a lens is highly 
desirable, but at the same time it is possible that in 
skilled hands even a lens working at  F/8, and a 
shutter with 1-3oth sec. as its maximum speed, can yield 
passably fair results. It is my opinion that for this work a 
lens of decidedly short focal length is an advantage, say 
4 in. for a quarter-plate; with such a lens, working at F/6 
and focussed for infinity. one can blaze away at any object 
beyond 22 ft. with the certainty that it will be sharp and 
somewhere on the plate, the small portion of the negative 
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PHOTOGRAPHING AEROPLANES. 


Special to “ The A. P. & P. N.” r 


By A. MANN. 


showing the machine then being enlarged to quarter or half 
plate. My own experience has led me to believe that this 
method yields far better results, and actually sharper prints, 
more fully exposed, than those obtained with a longer focus 
lens on a larger plate; it will be clear that the larger the 
actual image is on the plate (whether caused by the object 
being near, or by the use of a long-focus lens) the greater 
will be the movement of the image across the plate in a given 
time. Hence a longer exposure can be given when the short- 


A Bleriot Racer—Just Off. 


focus lens is used, while the greater depth of focus obtainable 
with the same size stop renders it doubly valuable: 

Next in importance comes the shutter, and here the focal- 
plane scores, on account of its speed and high efficiency. How 
ever, a high-class diaphragmatic shutter leaves little to be 
desired ; roller-blind shutters rarely or never work at sufficient 
speed for this work. 

Another important factor is the finder. When it is realised 
that an aeroplane travels at anything from 30 to 100 miles an 
hour (down wind) it will be understood that it is not easy 
to locate the object in a small finder. The best is therefore 
the direct-vision full-size wire type, with sighter at the 
rear ; and the next best the concave-lens direct-vision pattern. 
As a matter of fact, it is quite possible, and frequently advis- 
able, not to use a finder at all, but just to point the camera at 
the machine, E it at arm's length, and firmly between 
the two hands. The body is then swung round from the hips, 
following the direction of the aeroplane's flight, and the expo- 
sure made while the camera is in movement. The effect of 
this is to obtain a sharper picture of the machine, and to 
usually blur the stationary objects on the ground, which cer- 
tainly adds to the impression of speed. I can assure the 
reader it is quite easy with a little practice to follow the 
flight smoothly, and to release the shutter without jerking 
the camera. 

So far as plates are concerned, I personally prefer " special 
rapid" to "extra special rapid." This is, however, a 
debatable point, and whatever rapid plates the worker is 
accustomed to handling should be used. Ortho. plates are 
rarely an advantage. It sometimes happens that a white- 
winged aeroplane heeling over, or “banking,” as it is tech- 
nically termed, catches the sun under the wing, and appears 
white as a gull against a blue sky ; then, of course, an ortho. 
plate and a weak filter would render the sky of a darker tone 
than would an ordinary plate, and consequently the aeroplane 
would stand out better; but I do not think the circumstances 
are of sufficient frequency of occurrence to justify the constant 
use of these plates. It may, however, be mentioned, when 
on this point, that the various anti-screen plates now on the 
market are very efficient in rendering blue sky of a lower 
tone, and are quite rapid enough for most instantaneous 
work. 
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Undoubtedly the best time to photograph an aeroplane 
when in flight is when it is approaching, and some 100 yards 
or so before it arrives opposite; this yields a three-quarter 
front view, which is the best for showing the details of the 
design of the machine, and also allows a longer exposure to 
be given than if it were travelling at right angles to the line 
of vision. If the latter position must be taken for some special 


A Caudron Biplane 


reason, then it is almost absolutely necessary to follow the 
flight, as mentioned above. 

From the above remarks it will be gathered that a small, 
rigid quarter-plate or 5 by 4 hand camera is exceedingly well 
suited for this work, preferably fitted with a good modern 
anastigmat; rapidity of plate changing and easy release of 
shutter being other desirable features. The 34 by 2j in. 
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“vest pocket” cameras made by Newman and Guardia, 
Zeiss, Goerz, the London Stereoscopic Co., etc., are also 
most excellent instruments for the purpose; a changing box 
being a most convenient form of plate carrying, while day- 
light envelopes of film-packs have the advantage of providing 
an almost unlimited number of exposures. Another type of 
camera, which I venture to think is not so much appreciated 
as it deserves, is the better class magazine with a rapid lens, 
the rigidity and rapidity of changing in this form rendering 
it peculiarly suitable for rushed exposures. 

It must not, however, be thought that aerodrome possi- 
bilities are confined to the possessors of one of these high- 
class outfits. I have seen good prints of flying machines 
on the wing, and excellent pictures of groups of aviators 
round stationary machines, or machines on the point of 
starting, taken with most modest apparatus; the chief thing 
is to decide on the best point of view, watch for an oppor- 
tunity, and the moment it arrives avail oneself of it. 

When photographing machines on the ground, if they be 
biplanes, the best point of view is generally a three-quarter 
back view, so as to show the details of the engine and pro- 
peller ; if, however, they be fitted with a tractor (^ propeller " 
in front), then a three-quarter front view is preferable. The 
latter position also holds good with most monoplanes. Care 
should be taken not to get too far to the side, or the near 
wing will be foreshortened. 

The accompanying prints were taken at Hendon, and illus- 
trate the effect of following the flight with the camera (ob- 
serve the blurring of the spectators), a Bleriot racer on the 
point of departure, and a group of aviators round a Caudron 
biplane. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS CAXTON' S HANDMAID. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHOTO-MECHANICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


RULY there is nothing new under the sun. Even the much- 

boomed rotary photogravure may be said to date back to the 
sixties, for at that period Sir J. W. Swan patented methods of 
producing engravings which anticipated to some extent the very 
latest methods of this particular illustrative process. Mr. A. J. 
Newton, in his very able lecture at the Royal Photographic 
Society on the evolution of photo-mechanical illustration, men- 
tioned that in 1879 the method now almost universally used in 
photogravure work, namely, that of applying the aquatint ground 
to the copper plate, and then developing the gelatine print on 
the top of that, came into existence, and its inventor, Klic, came 
to England and assisted an English firm to work out Rembrandt 
rotary photogravure. This process was exploited alone by this 
firm from about 1895, until within the last few years several firms 
have started working rotary photogravure, which has even been 
applied to quite common newspapers in Germany. The process 
seems, therefore, not so new as some people imagine. 

Mr. Newton described Fox-Talbot as the father of photo. 
engraving. He it was, in 1844, who published the first book in 
this country to be illustrated with photographs. Іп 1855 Niépce 
de St. Victor improved the asphalt process of intaglio etching by 
using an aquatint ground of resin which he laid by means of a 
dusting box, exactly as in photogravure to-day. Scott Archer, 
in 1851, brought forward the collodion process, and invented the 
method of stripping the collodion and intensifying by mercury— 
two systems still constantly used in process houses. Then came 
dry plates, collodion at first, and later gelatine, which latter, of 
course, is now used exclusively in the preparation of negatives, 
save only where collodion is used in process houses, and Mr. 
Newton considered it possible that it would be entirely adopted 
there sooner or later. 


One of the great landmarks in the history of photo-engraving 
was Fox Talbot's discovery that bichromated gelatine, while 
soluble in water if kept in the dark, became insoluble on ex- 
posure to light. This was the principle üsed in making the 
resist for photogravure etching, as well as in collotype, photo- 
lithography, half-tone and line work. Fox Talbot, it seems, even 
anticipated the cross-line screen. Mr. Newton also mentioned 
the work of Pretsch, who, in 1854, patented a process of exposing 
bichromated gelatine under a negative or positive; this, on soak- 
ing, swelled into a relief proportional to the amount of light 
affecting it, and from this relief an electrotype was taken, which 
was printed in the copper-plate press. 

Mr. Newton went on to deal with the development of photo- 
lithography, with collotype, and with—what commercially are the 
most important photo-mechanical processes—line and half-tone. 
The first relief etchings to be used for book-printing may have 
been those of Dembour, who, in 1843, painted his designs in 
acid-resisting varnish on copper, and then etched them in relief. 
Relief etchings, by means of electrotypes from swelled gelatine 
reliefs, were made in 1860. The cross-line screen has done more 
for the spread of “process ” than anything else, but the first suc- 
cessful half-tones were made by means of a mechanical V, and 
not with a screen at all. Ives, in America, using the cross-line 
screen, produced blocks from the very first which have not yet 
been surpassed. 

Mr. Newton illustrated his lecture by results with each process, 
borrowed from the very good collections in the possession of the 
L.C.C. School of Photo-engraving, and St. Bride’s Institute, and 
from the museum of the Royal Photographic Society itself. From 
Mr. Newton’s historical sketch emerged the truth of the frequent 
saying that photo-engraving is the oldest form of photography. 


0 —____—_ 
FALLOWFIELD’S PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL, 1913. 


HIS familiar red-covered volume is probably as well known 

to photographers all over the world as any publication 
devoted to the camera. The present is the fifty-first year of issue 
—which in itself is something of a record—and the 728 pages of 
the Annual are crammed full of comprehensive particulars and 
prices of all makes of cameras, lenses, plates, films, papers, and 
of every kind of photographic material, apparatus, accessories, 
chemicals, and sundries. Well illustrated and entirely revised, 
the 1913 volume forms at once a handy reference book for all 


interested in photography, in addition to its usefulness as an 
up-to-date catalogue. Owing to the expense of production of 
this large volume the firm charges the nominal sum of 1s. 6d., for 
which it will be sent post free to any part of the world. This 
amount will be deducted from any orders of 208. value and 
upwards. Readers of THE A. P. are advised to send for the book 
forthwith, and use it frequently. Apply to Jonathan Fallowfield, 
M Photographic Stores, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 
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OF late years 
the  ferro-prus- 
siate method of 

== printing — for 

pictorial work 

—has been 

greatly neglected. Most amateur 


photographers look upon the process 
with a scorn which, to my mind, it by no means merits. 
Apart from its great simplicity and almost infinitesimal 
cost, it will, in the hands of a careful worker, yield results 
which are seldom, if ever, beaten by the finest blue or green 
toned bromides. | 

All the chemicals that are necessary are some ferric- 
ammonium citrate—either the green or brown will do—some 
potassium ferricyanide, some ammonium chloride (common 
salt), and a little potassium permanganate. These, together 
with a sheet or two of some good cartridge or drawing 
paper—the smoother varieties of which are easier to coat— 
and a flat hog or camel hair brush, comprise all the materials 
that are necessary to work the process. Having obtained 
these, operations are commenced by first making up the 
sensitising solution; this is composed of :— 


A.—Ferric ammonium citrate (green) IOO gr. 
Water m nee es I OZ. 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide 40 gr. 
Water EN in : es I OZ. 


The alternative formula, should the brown ferric salt be 
used, is :— 


A.—Ferric ammonium citrate (brown) ... 80 gr. 
Water E А К I OZ. 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide бо gr. 
Water T ; I OZ. 


In both the above formulae, take equal parts of “А” 
and “В.” 


Either of the above solutions, if stored in the dark, will 
keep good for a considerable length of time. It is always 
advisable to filter before use. The paper to be coated is 
pinned to a board and rapidly and evenly brushed over 
with a little of the sensitising solution, in the same manner 
as with bichromate for the oil process. This should be 
done in artificial light, always taking care to get an even 
coating. The sensitive sheet is then hung up to dry, either 
in the dark or in artificial light, after which it is ready 
for use. Printing is best carried out in direct sunlight, 
as the paper is very slow, and should be continued until 
there is a distinct suspicion of bronze in the deepest shadows, 
or until the highest lights are faintly tinged with blue. The 
print is then '' developed " by washing in water, which 
should be continued until the washings are quite free from 


FERRO-PRUSSIATE PRINTING 
FOR BLUE OR GREEN TONES. 


A Special to ‘‘ The A. P. 8 P. N.” 
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By H. B. NEWCOMB. 


the slightest trace of colour. This gives a blue print on 
a white ground, and has only to be dried to be ready for 


trimming and mounting. Should the colour not be con- 
sidered bright enough, it can be improved by passing the 
print through a one per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid. 
Over-exposed prints can be reduced by immersing them in 
a weak solution of sodium carbonate; one grain of car- 


bonate to every ounce of water is generally sufncient. 

To obtain green tones on ferro-prussiate paper, it is 
necessary to print until the shadows are well bronzed over 
and until the highest lights are a very distinct blue in colour. 
This is absolutely essential, as the subsequent toning bath 
has a very decided reducing action. The over-printed paper 
is ' developed ’’ in the usual manner, and, after washing, 
is immersed in a solution of :— 


Potassium permanganate 8 gr. 

Sodium chloride 62 gr. 

Water zs sia TR gus 40 OZ. 
(For local development, it is advantageous to dilute the 
above solution with a further quantity of water. This will 


slow the action, and so enable the worker to go more 
deliberately to work to obtain the effects he wants.) 

This solution will tone the image green, the depth and 
colour of which are dependent on the degree of printing and 
time of immersion in the toning bath. With most papers, 
if not all, the permanganate bath is inclined to stain. This 
is not objectionable, as the colour is a creamy yellow which 
gives the effect of a cream ground, which is really more 
suitable for a green print than a white ground. It also 
tends to make the lighter portions of the print a yellow 
green, similar in effect to sunlight on spring foliage. Should 
the stain be considered objectionable, it can be removed by 
passing the print through a weak solution of sodium 
sulphite, to every ounce of whieh has been added a minim 
or two of hydrochloric acid. Prints that are required to 
be in two colours should be so shaded during printing that 
the portion to remain blue receives a normal exposure, 
while that which is to be toned green is over-printed. It 
is then a simple matter, if the subject is one with an 
unbroken horizon, to immerse only that part which is to 
be toned in the permanganate solution, always taking care 
to keep the print in motion so that the toning solution does 
not act quite so long near the horizon and thus obtain a 
picture in which the green does not suddenly change to 
blue. This will be more true to art and nature than it 
otherwise would be were the change abrupt. After toning, 
it only remains to well wash the print by soaking in several 
changes of water. Running water should not be used, as 
too violent a wash tends to weaken the colours. This is 
all that need be said about the process, and if the worker 
carefully carries out the foregoing instructions he will have 
no difficulty in obtaining really charming colour effects. 


— —— — 9 3J,»8:— —— —— 
" BILLDUP," A NEW METHOD OF CONTROL. 


UMEROUS articles on retouching and working up negatives 

have appeared from time to time in the pages of THE A. P., 
and on more than one occasion we have advocated, * Get it all in 
or on the negative," when the pros and cons. of controlled prints 
or negatives have been discussed. A drawback to extensive re- 
touching on the negative has hitherto been the difficulty of apply- 
ing a perfectly satisfactory substratum to the glass side—one 
that will bear alot of pencilling and working on with colour, stump 
or chalk. Ordinary matt varnish has its good points—when 
properly applied—but the details of the negative are veiled, and 
the work is apt to be uncertain. The Vanguard Manufacturing 
Co., of Maidenhead, have now put a new preparation on the 
market, under the name of “Billdup,” which appears to be the 
exact article required, and will doubtless place an added power 
in the hands of both professional and amateur workers. Billdup 
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is a water-white medium supplied in bottles. It is applied cold, 
and flows easily over the glass-side of the negative. It dries 
hard very quickly, and gives at once a practically transparent 
surface, perfectly suitable for the application of pencil, pen, 
brush, or stump. An alternative method is to coat a plain piece 
of glass with the medium, and add the retouching to this, binding 
it in contact with the back of the negative when finished, while. 
if the work is not entirely satisfactory, it can be entirely removed 
with a wad of cotton wool moistened with ether or methylated 
spirit. For all classes of work—portraiture, landscape, architec- 
ture, etc.—Billdup can be used with advantage. No negative is 
so perfect that it cannot be improved in some small way, and we 
cannot suggest any better method of doing it than by the em- 
ployment of the Vanguard Co.'s new production. It is sold, with 
full instructions, at 15. 2d., 2s. 6d., and 4s.-6d. post free, 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER AT THE 
; ACADEMY. 


SHOULD HE BE DOWNHEARTED? 


qus photographer has an uncomfortable feeling that he has 
no business at Burlington House. At best his business is 
as Casual and occasional as that of the representative of the 
Tailor and Cutter, who goes each year to size up the coats. The 
photographer does not meet these canvases on equal terms. 
They belong to a world apart from his own. It is not due to the 
fact of colour only, this slinking feeling of disparity, for a mono- 
chrome reproduction of the Academy pictures would affect him 
in much the same way. Nor is it entirely that the painter is 
fancy-free and the photographer a prisoner of the lens. The fact 
is that the scales of things are different; there is another standard 
of currency, an altered decalogue. 


_ Yet I am not so sure that the self-depreciatory photographer is 
Justified in experiencing these Academy depressions, as Mr. 
Punch calls them. Photography has its own message, and its 
independence of colour is a thing which may sometimes be 
accounted to it for righteousness. Colour may half reveal, but 
it can also half conceal. There is Herkomer's portrait of Lord 
Morley, for example—a man with as fine a head, as Watts said 
of Tennyson, as any artist can hope to paint. One would like to 
study that head, but the colour of the wonderful robe gets in the 
way. Its violet and gold compels you, hypnotises you, so that 
your menta] energy is monopolised by what, after all, is subsi- 
diary to the portrait. It is the same with Mr. Collier's *Lord 
Hatherton.” The red robe is dazzling, and at one corner, where 
it 1s turned back to show the texture of the lining, you feel on 
your very hands the clinging softness of the silk. I am sure 
that the head was wonderfully wrought—but I forget it. 

This complaint—if it is one—by no means applies to all the 
Academy portraits. Never, surely, have there n so many 
instances of severity, simplicity, economy of colour. Never were 
a few dark tones so much in favour. One finds this simplified 
treatment at its best, perhaps, in Mr. Speed's full-length portrait 
of Miss Margaret Morris. Mr. Lavery's portrait of Lady Gwen- 
dolin Churchill is a sort of soliloquy in darks, and another por- 
trait shows how effective is a monotone of slate grey. 


It is evident that painters, like camera portraitists, have been 
quick to recognise the value of the modern dance in figure com- 
position. The window idea seems to have receded ; in its place 
has come the figure on the stairs, which will be more difficult, 
perhaps, for photographers to imitate. But the accessory most 
persistent in the works in which there are figures is the set table. 
Probably the reason for this is not that our painters are finding 
artistic possibilities in epicureanism, but that they are captured 
by the way in which light can scintillate in glass, and table 
silver, and delicate earthenware. Once it was ihe glass drops and 
beads of the glittering chandelier, now it is the goblets raised in 
the toast, or the radiance of cups and saucers at afternoon tea. 
The idea is followed up in at least half a dozen pictures, rising 
to its highest in the much discussed “Finance,” where the effect 
Is assisted by table-candles and the sheen of fruit. 

It is rather surprising of how few subjects in the Academy one 
can say, “You remember ’s” (meaning a pictorial photo- 
grapher's) “treatment of that?” I can think at the moment of 
only one work in which such a comparison comes vividly to 
mind. That one is Mr. Hacker's * Beneath the Dome,” a study 
in tones worth many a nimble shilling to see, which recalls more 
than one of the London pictures of Mr. Walter Benington. 
Generally speaking, the painter and the photographer are far 
enough apart in subject as well as in treatment. For a good 
proportion of his subjects the photographer goes to humble life. 
The work-day world has been made to yield its increase to the 
camera, and, indeed, to black and white art generally. But the 
painter, in spite of his greater power to idealise and suppress the 
ugly, has left it alone. The Academy is a stronghold of the 
aristocratic. It sees no picturesqueness in poverty, no vision in 
hard labour—except in here and there a picture, one of these 
again coming from Mr. Hacker, whose “Little Mother." like his 
“Imprisoned Spring” of last year, shows the result of descending 
tu the kitchen and the basement. 

Yet another thing have photographers appreciated in advance 
of the painters, namely, the pictorial side of the assertively 
modern. This is the one hundred and forty-fifth exhibition of 
the Academy, and yet, so far as it is a mirror of the world in 
which we live, it might almost be the forty-fifth. But a photo- 
graphic exhibition of to-day—in subject, not to speak of treat- 
ment—must be vastly different from one of only twenty years 
ago. In the present Academy only one painter has realised the 
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pictorial glory of the motor-bus ; not one the poetry of the aero- 
plane, while very few seem to be cognisant of the modern battle- 
ship—a grey thing, it is true, but still with a flash of colour in its 
pennants. And as to industrial life, the hammer, the loom, the 
spindle, the crane—bless us !—Manchester, and Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham don't exist. ` 

Of unconventionality in composition—that delightful defiance 
of all the just-so laws of art—there are not many examples. The 
most noteworthy, perhaps, is a large picture in which the two 
or three figures do manage by good chance to scrape in and pop 
up their heads just above the bottom of the frame. And there is 
that enchanting little trick by which, with the aid of a mirror, 
the artist shows us himself at the easel in “An Interior.” 

A word should be said on the subject of titles. So very fre- 
quently do they lack imagination, though the picture itself is 
full of it. Here and there an expressive note is sounded. “The 
Wood beyond the World ” and “The Land of Moving Mists” are 
instances. But in a picture of solemn death the title “Out of It!” 
gives a sense of bathos and a pun in one title—an old pun at 
that—surely a trifle below Academy dignity. _ 

I am sure that a cordial welcome will be given to Academicians 
and Associates when they visit the London Salon in the autumn. 
The price of admission will be no higher than that charged at 
Burlington House. C. 
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Formule for Practical Workers. 


THE BLUE FOCUSSING SCREEN. 


Fe those cameras fitted with a focussing screen no better tip 
can be recommended than the substitution of a blue focussing 
screen for the ordinary one of plain ground glass. By obliterat- 
ing the colour effect the blue focussing screen reduces the camera 
picture, as presented to the photographer, to little else than 
monochrome; hence it is that when a blue focussing screen is 
used it becomes comparatively easy to judge what the scene will 
look like when presented as a photograph. The following method 
of preparing a blue focussing screen will be useful for those who 
wish to try ıt on their cameras. А gelatino-bromide plate is 
slightly exposed to light, and it is developed until there is a 
faint grey deposit. After fixation the deposit is whitened by 
immersing the plate in a bath of mercuric chloride, and then 
the gelatine film is stained blue by immersion in a dye bath. 
The dye can be one of the ordinary penny dyes obtainable at 
the colour shop. It is prepared by dissolving the powder in 
water, and should be made fairly strong. 


A QUICK METHOD OF DISSOLVING CRYSTALS. 


N making up solutions of crystalline salts, it is usual to 
I powder the crystals before dissolving ; unless this precaution 
is taken, the crystals take a considerable time to dissolve in the 
ordinary way, even if they are kept in motion by stirring or 
shaking. The following is a very simple and expeditious method 
of dissolving such crystals without previously powdering them. 
The crystals are placed in a bottle and the requisite quantity of 
water poured over them. The bottle is then corked and tipped 
up, so that the crystals slide down to the neck-end. It is then 
carefully lowered upon a table, so that it rests upon its side with 
its neck-end, containing the crystals, slightly raised from the 
table by means of a suitable support. The crystals should just 
be covered by the water. It will be found that, if the bottle is 
left in this position, crystals which ordinarily take an hour or 
more to dissolve, will have dissolved completely in two or three 
minutes. The heavy, saturated liquid which is formed as the 
crystals dissolve, gravitates away from them down the inclined 
side of the bottle to the bottom, and so the crystals are constantly 
surrounded by unsaturated liquid. This method possesses the 
great advantage, in the case of readily oxidisable salts, that 
neither stirring nor shaking is necessary to accelerate solution. 


А. J. W 
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: DURHAM—AN IMPRESSION. 
Bv 
FRANK BOLTON. 


The original, 

a toned bromide print (10х63), 
was awarded a prize in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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IN THE NORTH OF SKYE (NEAR QUIRANG). By ROBERT K. HOLMES. 
See article on following page. 
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THE CUILLINS FROM PORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. 
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By ROBERT K. HOLMES. 


e IN SKYE WITH A CAMERA. @ 


By ROBERT K. HOLMES. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. & P. N." 


O most people Skye is an island 
somewhere on the very verge of 
civilisation, possessing some fine 
scenery, which, however, is in- 
variably enveloped in impenetrable 
rain clouds. 

Such a notion is a most mis- 
taken one, and does great injus- 
tice to one of the finest fields of 
work for the photographer to be 
found in the whole kingdom. 

That it has its share of rain no 

one who knows it would care to deny (yet even Skye 

has at times weeks without rain), but to the photo- 
grapher, at least, the very uncertainty of its weather 
is its greatest attraction. What though for a day or 
two the heavy rain has blotted out the hills, and com- 
pelled the luckless holiday-maker to remain indoors, at 
anv hour the wind may change, the clouds roll away, 
and then patience is rewarded. For what effects, what 
billowv clouds against the bluest of blue skies, what 
lights and shadows chasing across the mountains will 
keep him busy with the camera! Whether on the moors, 
or amongst the mountains, or by the sea, which in Skye 
is ever within a few miles, subjects abound in all 
weathers, but it is the few hours when the rain is pass- 
ing off, and the clouds are rising from the hills, which 
are worth as many days of conventional “ fine " weather. 

Hotels are to be found in many parts of the island, 
but if you wish to make the most of the unrivalled 
scenery you must be prepared to rough it somewhat 
in the less frequented parts. Take up your quarters 
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witn some crofter or fisherman. Your room may be 
small, but it will be clean, your food plain but plentiful, 
and you will find the people around you hospitable, 
kindly and obliging. The children learn English, as . 
those in more southerly climes learn French—when 
they go to school—and have sometimes strange ways 
of expressing themselves, but, on the whole, the people 
have quite enough English to rub along with, though 
they prefer the Gaelic for use amongst themselves. 

Should you wish for occupation for an occasional 
" by-day," there is fishing to be had, if your tastes lie 
that way. The geologist will be in his element; the 
archeologist will find castles, brochs, arms, and other 
historic and prehistoric remains galore; the botanist, 
the pedestrian, the rock-climber, will all find ample to 
interest them in this wonderful island. 

It is, however, the photographer who will find Skye 
a paradise for picture making.  Primarily, of course, 
pure landscape work, similar in character to the sub- 
jects reproduced on this and the following page will 
occupy the attention of the visitor with a camera; but 
the figure studies and the crofters themselves will pro- 
vide material for many a fine picture. 

The photographer will be well advised to provide 
himself with a stand camera. The outdoor subjects 
are "big," and can be treated in a big manner. A 
smaller camera for snapshot work will be handy now 
and again, but the carefully composed landscape sub- 
ject will probably make the strongest appeal. Ortho. 
plates and screen will be necessary to secure the fine 
effects of Skye, and the addition of an exposure meter 
to the kit is recommended. 
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THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By O. C. WILMOT. 
The original, a bromide print, received an award at the recent exhibition of the Bath Photographic Society. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


SPEAKING PICTURES: А NEW SYSTEM FOR SYNCHRONISING 


ІНЕ GRAMOPHONE WITH 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


The science of “Cinephonography ” is the rendering of motion 
pictures and various sounds synchronously. The usual method 
adopted for the production of these sound pictures involves the 
use of a cinematograph, a phonograph or gramophone, and some 
form of synchroniser. Various inventors have claimed to have 
devised methods of obtaining absolute synchronism between 
these two instruments, but these claims have been, more or 
less, flights of fancy, for up to the present, although very credit- 
able speaking pictures have been produced, the old difficulty has 
not been entirely overcome. 

Now, that mysterious property “selenium,” which to inventors 
has so often proved the “open, sesame,” in electrical work, 
has once again solved the problem, and results have been 
obtained which could never have figured even in the experimen- 
talists’ most optimistic dreams. | 

Here is a brief description of the “selenium” system. The 
recording instrument employed consists of a mechanism for the 


containing film, 


A, light-tight box, which operates in direct connec- 
tion with cinematograph camera. B, revolving prism connected with sound 
screen. C, metal filament electric lamp. D, screen which receives sound 
vibrations. E, film. 


continuous transport of a narrow film, somewhat similar to that 
used for the production of pictures (see illustration), the appara- 
tus being in direct connection with the cinema camera. The 
film is enclosed in a light-tight case, in one side of which is a 
narrow slit, similar to that at the end of a collimator tube of a 
spectroscope. The slit is adjustable, and is placed parallel to the 
plane of translation of the sensitised film. Hence, all actinic 
light falling through the aperture will affect the emulsion on the 
traversing film, and, on development, the deposit of silver will 
be proportionate to the actinic intensity of the light coming 
through the opening. Outside this slit—and in close proximity 


to it—is placed а right-angle prism, whose prismatic edges аге | 


parallel to the sides of the opening. This prism can move 
readily about an axis placed vertically through its right angle, 
but is rigid in all other directions. Outside this prism, and at 
an angle to a line passing through film, slot, and prism, is placed 
a light. The rays from this, on passing through the prism, are 
broken up into component parts, and the light, prism, and film 
are so mutually adjusted that the violet and ultra-violet portions 
of the spectrum fall upon the sensitised film, such adjustment 
being obtained by the use of a fine “micrometer ” serew attached 
to the prism. | 

It may be mentioned that the light used for this purpose need 
only be that emanating from a filament lamp. To the prism 1s 
rigidly attached one end of a small rod whose other extremity 1s 
connected with a tightly stretched screen. | | 

The modus operandi is as follows:—Any sound vibrations 
which impinge on this membrane or diaphragm set up a corre- 
sponding motion in the prism about its axis, which results in 
bringing about a variation in the actinic value of the rays which 
fall upon the surface of the film. That is to. say, if the prism 
moves in one direction, the emulsion will be more affected, and 
if in a contrary direction, the photographic effect will be pro- 
portionately less. In the case of a film being in motion during 
a period of silence, a uniform black line down the centre of the 
strip would be the only development, but if, on the other hand, 
any vibration has been set up in the membrane, the record will 
be a wavy band, consisting of alternate light and dark portions. 
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In this manner, therefore, it is said, a photographic record is 
obtained which corresponds accurately to certain sounds. 


How the ‘Sound Records” are Reproduced. 

For the purpose of reproducing the original sound for such 
photographic records, a positive film is first of all made from 
the negative in the usual manner. This positive is made to 
travel between two sprocket wheels with a continuous motion, 
and is in direct connection with, and actuated by, the driving 
mechanism of the “projector.” Behind the sound film is placed 
a powerful light, and the light, passing through the film, is 
focussed on the surface of a selenium cell. Now, this substance - 
possesses a peculiar property, namely, its electrical resistance 
varies indirectly to the amount of light falling upon it. That 
is to say, the more the light which falls upon a piece of selenium 
the more readily can an electrical current pass through it. This 
“selenium cell” was employed by Dr. Korn in his “photo-tele- 
graph," which was exhibited at the Franco-British Exhibition in 
1908. In the cell referred to a certain amount of selenium is 
enclosed in a glass tube, which is protected from all extraneous 
light other than that which has passed through the sound 
record, and is arranged so as to form a portion of a telephone 
circuit. If light of a uniform strength be allowed to fall on this 
selenium cell, the resistance, it is claimed, will be lowered, so 
that an appreciable amount of current can pass. This will only 
affect the telephone wire momentarily, as the action of this 
instrument depends upon fluctuations in current strength, and 
not on the passage of a uniform current. 

We understand that even the early experiments, which took 
place in Paris, were remarkably successful, and it is rumoured 
2 the invention will shortly be exploited in England on a large 
scale. 


Reflected Lights as Shown by the Cinema.—The 
Fireside Subject. 


On another page of this issue we reproduce a scene from the 
Vitagraph Co.'s film presentment of “Beau Brummel,” which is 
to be shown at all the principal picture theatres from May 20. 
In this subject we have an excellent example of the nature of 
reflected lights as seen on the cinema screen. The chief source 
of illumination in the picture is, of course, that emanating from 
the “property” fire on the left of the scene. АП other lights are 
subdued to accentuate the strength of the foreground high light. 
The glimmer from the candelabra, and the moonbeams cast 
through the open door in the background, alone suffice to provide 
sufficient light to define the lavish appointments of the apartment. 

The right cheek of the figure subject is perhaps a little too 
“white,” but in all other respects the tone values are excellent. 
When “filming ” fireside subjects, electrical illumination should 
be employed in preference to daylight, a$ with the latter the 
light 1s apt to be very uncertain in character. As in the pre- 
sent subject, the nature of the illuminant used need not be 
be shown in the picture. Two or three paraffin lamps concealed 
in the hearth have been found sufficient to light an entire stage 
for the purposes of firelight effects. On no account should there 
be any lights placed above the figure subjects, whilst all other 
lights should be kept in strict subordination to the chief 
illuminant. 


A Note on the Artistic Merits of the “Quo Vadis ?” Film. 


As the editor of THE A. P. pointed out in a recent issue, many 
of the scenes in the great Cines film “Quo Vadis?” which has 
had such a successful run at the Royal Albert Hall, afford 
excellent examples of the unique artistic potentialities of the 
cinematograph. Many of the groupings taken “against the light ” 
were indeed beautiful, the scene reproduced in this journal some 
weeks ago, depicting the Christians at the mercy of the lions in 
the arena, being a particularly striking one. Readers who have 
an opportunity to witness this subject would do well to note the 
many lessons that may be derived from the artistic groupings 
presented throughout the film. А few of the best compositions 
should be specially noted. 
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AN EFFICIENT DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


N these days of factorial and time de- 
velopment the dark-room lamp is, per- 
haps, of less importance in negative 
making than formerly; but to any photo- 
grapher who practises the fascinating pro- 
cess of enlargement, or indeed any kind 
of bromide printing, an abundant supply 
of light of a safe character is a great com- 
fort and convenience, and at the same 
time a considerable factor in aiding the 
production of good work, by permitting 
more accurate control in development. 
The ordinary patterns of dark-room 
lamp are, in my judgment, unsatisfactory, 
because thev project the light more or less 
horizontally, and so tend to irritate the 
eyes, while little light falls down into the 
developing dish, where it is most wanted. 
It occurred to me that the “inverted type 
of incandescent burner could be made the 
basis of a hanging lamp with a coloured 
screen or “safe-light ” placed horizontally 


Fig 1.—Section of Lamp in side view, showing folding door at 
front, and ventilation holes at back. 


under the light, so that the light is sent 
directly down on to the work without 
irritating the eyes of the operator, and at 
the same time offering the further inci- 
dental advantage that a hanging lamp 
takes up no table room, and hence is less 
in the way. 

I therefore purchased, for 2s. 8d. com- 
plete, a small size * Graetzin ” burner, with 
an enamelled metal reflector attached to 
it, and built on to it a lamp-body of wood 
and stout millboard to enclose the light 
and carry the “safe light” or coloured 
glass screen. 

The sketch (fig. 1) will illustrate the 
arrangement, while fig. 2, from a photo- 
graph, shows the actual lamp in position 
over the working bench. 

In building up the body, I first cut, from 
8 in. wood, a square about 2 inches longer 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on. home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


P. N. are invited for this 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


than the diameter of the circular reflector, 
and then, with a fret saw, I cut out a 
circular hole about 4 in. less in diameter 
than the reflector, so that the latter could 
rest on the wood with about 4 in. overlap 
all round. Having decided to use a 
12 by то in. safe light, I then made а 
rectangular frame of 1 in. wood, like а 
shallow box, 12 by 11 in., about 2 in. deep, 
without bottom, but with a ledge or fillet 
of 4 in. square wooden strips running all 
round the bottom for the safe-light glass to 
rest upon. I should say, however, that the 
front of this frame was made of two strips 
of wood with a slot between, to allow of 
the glass being slipped in and out like a 
drawer. This slot was covered with a 
flap or door hinged by a strong tape glued 
to the wood, and the light further trapped 
by narrow ledges of wood round the 
bottom and two ends of the flap. 

It will be noted that the frame is 1 inch 
wider than the glass; this was to allow of 
the back being perforated with eight holes 
about 4 in. diameter for 
ventilation, the light 
being trapped by a false 
back extending well up 
into the lamp, and con- 
nected to the real back by 
a horizontal strip. The 
details of this and of the 
flap-door will be under. 
stood by careful inspec- 
tion of the sketch. 

This 
work was then connected 
to the top board by four 
pieces of stout millboard 
cut from a dressmaker’s 
box, the card being tacked 
to the wood with small 
tacks or gimp pins, and 
overlapped at the angles 
and secured with common 
paper fasteners. 

The body was then 
secured to the metal 
reflector by four screws, 
the large heads of which clip the metal 
to the wood. Finally, to make all secure 
and light tight, some stout brown paper 
was carefully pasted over the wood and 
card, and made to overlap the reflector 
% in. all round, to make the joint light 
tight. The inside was white enamelled. 

In order to prevent escape of light at the 
top of the lamp I placed a disc of tin 
(perforated for the gaspipe) about two 
inches above the short “chimney ” which 
surmounts the reflector, and above this an 
inverted tin can, about 14 in. wider than 
the disc, was allowed to rest on a bent 
wire, so that the rim of its open mouth 
comes about 14 inches below the disc. 
The tin being smoked to prevent reflec- 
tion, effectually traps the light while ad- 
mitting sufficient draught to ventilate the 
lamp and let the gas burn well. 
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wooden frame- 
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The whole arrangement is slung by four 
wires attached to two staples in the ceil- 
ing, and the gas is supplied by a flexible 
metallic tube screwed to the burner and 
connected to a compo pipe bringing the 
gas from the nearest gas bracket. 

The safe light is a Series II. screen, 
supplied by Wratten and Wainwright, of 
Croydon, for 55., and gives a strong 


orange-coloured light, so good that one can 
read or write quite comfortably, and yet 
so safe that rapid bromide paper placed 
directly under it for ten minutes does not 
fog. For ortho. plates a red light is, of 
course, necessary (unless the plate is 
covered except for a few seconds), but 
for ordinary plates of moderate speed the 
orange light is safe if they are not kept 
long in the direct light. 

In conclusion, let me mention that my 
work bench is covered with a sheet of 
plate glass under which is white paper to 
reflect the light. The white background 
enables спе to see small objects in the 
subdued light, and the glass top is readily 
cleaned. R. B. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. . 


Full particulars and eonditions were given in last issue. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Owen W. F. Thomas, 48, Westlecot Road, Swindon. (Title of 
print, “A Waterfall.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; 
lens, r. r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, midday, 
May ; developer, amidol ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize to Dr. J. L. Heinke, L 14, 10., Mannheim 
Germany. (Title of print, “Sunny Staircase.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Paget ortho. ; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; time of 
day, 2 p.m., August; printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss K. P.-Cunliffe, The Hall, 
Northwood, Middlesex. (Title of print, “A Far Away Melody.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Bistelar; stop, 
F/7.5; exposure, 24 sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., May; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington hard white 
Chamois bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Chas. S. Coombes, Brooklands, Long- 
lands Park Road, Sidcup. (Title of print, “The South Aisle, 
Winchester." Technical data: Plate, Wratten panchromatic ; 
К2 screen; lens, Isostigmar; stop, F/11; exposure, 3 min., 
June; developer, azol; printing process, Gevaert bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Frank Worrall, Regents Park, N.W.,; Gilbert Oswald, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; J. Hesford, St. Helens; Geo. W. Roberts, 
Birkenhead ; Н. B. Redmond, Newport, Моп.; Н. Р. Dinelli, 
Hammersmith, W.; A. Humphries, Wimbledon; Wm. Brash, 
Edinburgh; H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington, N.; E. F. Luck, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Geo. H. Hanlin, Leith; Harry D. Williar, 
Baltimore. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Harry Storm, 10, Burling- 
ton Terrace, Cardiff. (Title of print, “The Dandy.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Beck Biplanat; stop, 
F/5.8; exposure, 1-soth sec.; time of day, 7.45 a.m., May; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, Wellington extra rough 
bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and 111., and in Beginners’ 
Class, are omitted. 
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Two Ortho. Screens Found.—A reader of THE А. P. writes to 
say that she has recently found a pair of ortho. screens in a 
small case on the bank of the River Dart. The forgetful owner 
can have them by supplying the name and numbers of the screens 
and the name of the district where lost. 

We regret to hear of the death, by enteric fever, at the early 
age of thirty-six, of Mr. Ronan Wollaston Humphery, son of Mr. 
Ernest Humphery (Platinotype Company). Mr. R. W. Humphery 
was the District Commissioner of Nairobi, East Africa, and is 
referred to by the East African Standard as a sterling officer, 
and spoken of in terms of highest praise and respect. He had a 
brilliant and successful career, and was a man of great personal 
charm and physical strength. Those who met him and enjoyed 
his company at the Photographic Convention at Amsterdam last 
year will join us in offering sincere sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. 
Humphery in their great loss. 
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The Camera Club.—The next house exhibition will be one of 


the works of Viscount Maitland. Private view days, June 6 
and 8. The exhibition will remain open until July 19. Visitors 
admitted on presentation of card or signing the visitors' book, 
11 to 5 (ladies 11 to 1). 

The Architectural Postal Photographic Society have one or two 
vacancies for members. Particulars on application to hon. sec., 
P. H. Wenham, 34, Sir Thomas White Road, Coventry. 

“The Sinclair Sign-Post'' for May, issued by Messrs. J. A. 
Sinclair and Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W.), contains some notes on 
the “Dodo” telephoto lens, by Captain Owen Wheeler, by whom 
it has been introduced ; also some useful information concerning 
the production of carbon enlargements without a large negative. 


Second-hand Cameras and Apparatus.—The City Sale and Ex- 
change, 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W., have 
issued a new catalogue of second-hand cameras, etc., which are 
offered at greatly reduced prices. In order to facilitate quick 
reference for those who desire some particular type of instru- 
ment, the cameras are classified under various heads, such as 
reflex, vest-pocket, stereoscopic, box-form, etc., and a system of 
index lettering has been adopted indicating the condition of each 
article. Lenses are also classified in this manner. Copies of 
the list will be sent gratis and post free to any part of the 
world on application to the firm as above. 

* The Westminster Annual ” for 1913, issued by the Westmin- 
ster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., is an excellently produced 
volume of 250 pages, with many illustrations on art paper, and 
photographic frontispiece. Full descriptions are given of all 
kinds of apparatus which can be supplied by the firm, and the 
book will be found very useful to keep at hand for reference. 
Particulars are also given of the firm's sale and exchange depart- 
ment, and their system of gradual payments. Readers in all 
parts of the world can secure copies of the “Annual” by apply- 
ing to the Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., at either 
of their addresses, 119, Victoria Street, S.W., or 111, Oxford 
Street, W. 

The *'Scott " Antarctic Pictures.— At a temperature permanently 
below zero, human beings find it difficult enough to exist—to say 
nothing of practising pictorial arts. Yet excellent photographs 
rivalling in technique those of the most conveniently equipped 
studio at home were produced during the British Antarctic Ex- 
pedition by the official photographer, Mr. H. G. Ponting, 
F.R.G.S. Some of them are reproduced in the special “Scott” 
number of the Daily Mirror, issued on May 2151, and reveal in 
dramatic fashion the hardships suffered by the explorers. Mr. 
Ponting used as his sole developer for his important series of 
negatives and cinematograph films a preparation which he had 
tested and proved by previous experience, namely Tabloid Rytol. 
Upon his return from the Antarctic he reported as follows:— 
“Of Rytol I cannot speak too highly. I am convinced there is 
nothing better or more suitable for all explorers. Indeed, I never 
want anything else under any circumstances in future." 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Combined Club Onting. 

The Hove and Brighton Camera Club was 
favoured with beautiful weather for its first out- 
ing of the season. The chosen destination was 
Chichester, and also Bosham, and the excursion 
was specially noteworthy as being undertaken 
together with the Worthing Camera Club. To 
enable the members to deal adequately with the 
many objects of interest, the excursion was 
arranged to start from Brighton by train at 10.15 
a.m., under the leadership of the President, Mr. 
W. White Palmer, assisted by the hon. secretary, 
Miss. Amy Frinneby, and Mr. G. B. Savage, an 
energetic member of the committee. At Worthing 
the hon. secretary of the Worthing Club, Major 
E. Hill, with Miss Helen Taylor and Mr. Horace 
Licence (the hon. assistant secretaries), met the 
party with the Worthing members, and the united 
clubs proceeded to Chichester, where the cathe- 
dral and other objects of interest in the ancient 
city provided the members with abundant material 
for the exercise of their art until the afternoon, 
when a further excursion was made to Bosham, 
the well-known resort of artists. The party, 
which numbered seventeen from Brighton and 
Hove and eleven from Worthing, subsequently re- 
turned to their homes well satished with a most 
enjoyable and interesting excursion. It should 
be mentioned that Mr. White Palmer announced 
his intention to offer a prize for the best photo- 
graph taken at the outing, open to competition 
by members of either club. 


Scottish Federation. 

The Scottish Photographic Federation have 
adopted the challenge trophy suggestion for the 
Folio Society competition. I am glad to hear 
this, for I am sure it is one of the best stimu- 
lants of society work that can be put forth. I am 
not at present cognisant of the details o£ the com- 
petition, but I hear the Council of the Scottish 
heartily accepted the offer of the eighth Salon 
Committee to give a trophy as a prize, and ten- 
dered their best thanks. By the way, the Scottish 
excursion is dropped in the meantime, pending 
an earnest or expressed desire for its revival by a 
sufficient number of societies to ensure its success. 
Amongst other items of interest, the portfolio 
was under discussion, and it is decided that the 
1913 portfolio will have its entry date remain at 
October I, but for 1914 it is altered to close with 
April 3o—that is, of course, immediately after the 
winter session, when it is thought officials of 
societies will have a better opportunity of keeping 
it before the notice of members. 


The Salon Credit-Balance. 

According to Mr. Milne, who submitted his 
Salon report to the Scottish Council, there was 
continuously wet weather during the first fortnight 
the exhibition was open, and, was mainly respon- 
sible for a drop of £39 4s. 6d. in the revenue, as 
compared with the former visit of the Salon to 
Paisley. Despite all obstacles and setbacks, 
there is a small credit balance. 


The White Mount Exhibition. 

Mr. Milne made a statement which should be 
as widelv distributed as the criticisms have been 
freely circulated. It was when the “white 
mount "' question cropped up at the Council. Mr. 
Milne explained that neither design nor accident 
was responsible for the prevalence of white 
mounts at the last Salon; it was, he said, the 
tendency of the moment, and if the “rejects” had 
been inspected, he believed a somewhat similar 
Proportion ой light mounts would be found, as 
was evident among the “accepts.” Obviously, the 
question is one for the exhibitor, and the Council 
wisely so decided. 


New Council for Sunderiand. 

The new Sunderland officers are: Wm. Milburn, 
president; A. E. Usher, auditor; John Deans, 
treasurer; F. Ashton Milburn, secretary; Messrs. 
Thomas Walton, Geo, Kaufman, and T. A. Hud- 
son were elected to fill the vacancies on the 
Council. The meeting also elected conveners 
for the Wednesday and Saturday outdoor meet- 
ings of the coming summer, which it is hoped will 
be another of their successful features. During 
the past year fifteen new members have joined, 
which raises the total to 105. 


Bath Photographic Society's Exhibition. 

Congratulations to the photographers of Bath 
on their fine exhibition and the big effort they 
have made in interesting tbe civic authorities in 
their work. In a city such as Bath it is a dis- 
tinct score to have the exhibition in the Grand 
Pump Room and Roman Promenade. This repre- 
sents the meeting-place of all the world, and for 
a picture exhibition it would be difficult to find 
a better environment during the height of the 
season. The show, which was a fine one, included 
upwards of four hundred exhibits. About three 
hundred of them were in the open classes, and 
the judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, expressed himself 
very pleased, both with the open “entry,” which 
was of high standard, and with the members’ 
classes. The latter showed a distinct advance on 
the previous members’ exhibition at Bath, and it 
is gratifying to note that there is every indica- 
tion of sustained enthusiasm in the ranks of the 
society. The Mayor of Bath opened the exhibi- 
tion, and, as an old photographer himself, took 
а personal interest in its progress and success. 
In view of the great historical associations of 
Bath, he welcomed the formation of a record and 
survey section of the society. The work of this 
section would not only advance the interests of 
the city, but would form a pictorial record of the 
antiquities and places of interest of the district— 
many of which were rapidly disappearing. The 
record prints were to be kept in special albums 
for the benefit of the public. Much of the success 
of the show has been due to the energy and good 
management of the hon. sec., Mr. A. Coles, who 
has worked hard and deserves every praise. He 
has been fortunate, too, in the matter of willing 
helpers, and in having so genial a president as 
the Rev. James Dunn, M.A. The Bath Photo- 
graphic Society is undoubtedly a live organisa- 
tion to be reckoned with in future, and one 
that will take a very prominent place in West 
of England photographic activities. 


A Novel Award at Lewes. 

My sympathy is with the genial secretary of 
the Lewes Photographic Society, who, according 
to the Brighton Argus, has heen awarded the 
Carpenter Рілсов” for the best exhibit 
I have occasionally 
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in the Society’s exhibition. 
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to do great things in the near future, although 
numbers are rather small at present. The officers 
are: Secretary, Mr. T. Smaller; treasurer, Mr. T 
Smaller (fro tem.); committee, Rev. Е. W. Cobb, 
Mr. Darrington, Mr. Chapple, Mr. W. Pollard, 
Mr. W. Platts, Mr. S. Watson, Mr. J. W. Older- 
shaw, Mr. Veats, Mr. S. Birch; chairman, Rev. 
F. W. Cobb. If any of our Eastwood photo- 
graphic readers have not received an invitation 
to join the above, and are desirous of doing so, 
wil] they please communicate with the secretary 
at Blenheim House, Eastwood, Notts, no matter 
if you have only just started "plate-spoiling ”! 


A Capable Organiser and the Result. 

The annual exhibition of the Hamilton Photo- 
graphic Society was just what a capable organiser 
would make it—a big success all over. Mr. Frame 
is not only a capable organiser, but is likewise 
a elas photographer, as evidenced in the 
fact that he gained the first award in the 
members’ class. Messrs. Dan Dunlop and J. M. 
Whitehead had a brilliant time in going over the 
160 entries sent in, which is an increase of nearly 
one-third on last year. 


The Ilford Summer Effort. 

The Ilford Photographic Society have sent me 
their summer programme—yes, Mr. Secretary, I 
can now call it a summer programme, for the 
sun is beating upon me as I write with its power- 
ful rays, and if repute is anything to go by, we 
are in for a real summer—the oak has beaten 
the ash into leaf, In the North this is considered 
one of the best advance guards of a good summer. 
Well, Ilford, you are anticipating a good time, 
and deserve it. Let every member endeavour to 
win the president’s prizes for pictures taken at 
the outings. 


The Society Outing. 

Someone in the extreme North has been saying 
that the society outing is as good as dead, or, to 
quote him, “successful summer excursions of photo- 
graphic clubs were more or less a thing of the 
past.” say bunkum! And every go-ahead 
secretary echoes the same. It is simply a change 
of methods—tactics, if you like the word better— 
that is required. No one wants to go on in the 
i same old humdrum life; 
they want change, and 
change they will have. I 
have the Partick Camera 
Club’s summer syllabus 
in by the same post, 
and this is what they say: 
“Since the adoption of 
the sociaL form of club 
outing, in preference to 
the purely photographic 
the attendance has 

most gratifying. 
This year the Council have 
decided to run them on 
the same lines, and confi- 
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heard of treasurers being given a wide berth, but 
it is something new to imagine members keeping 
clear of the secretary for fear of infection; but 
pethaps the infection in this case is nothing more 
serious than enthusiasm. 


Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society. 

Mr. H. Field led a most delightful ramble to 
Hadley Woods last Saturday afternoon, and prc- 
vided a route card for everyone, so that none 
of the members were officially reported as “lost” 
at the end of the day. The weather was perfect, 
and the foliage at its best, while the journey was 
made in a most leisurely manner. Tea at Cock- 
fosters and a stroll back to New Barnet Station 
concluded a most delightful afternoon. 


New Club Formed at Eastwood, Notts. 

The amateurs of Eastwood and district have at 
last woke up by forming a photographic club, 
under the name of "The Eastwood and District 
Photographic Society." The first meeting was 
very enthusiastic, and the promoters are hoping 
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the request of a num- 
ber of cycling members, outings appealing to 
them have also been arranged.” 


Worthing Up to Date. 

For everything photographic get the summer 
programme of the Worthing Camera Club, for it 
not only contains a fine list of Wednesday and 
Saturday outings, but it tells you where to get 
the ammunition. This is rather smart of the 
Worthing secretary, who is getting someone else 
to pay for his club announcements. An interest- 
ing competition, with three prizes, is arranged 
for this society. The subject is the best sets of 
three prints taken within a radius of five miles 
of the Worthing Town Hall, a kind of protec- 
tion of home beauties. 


The Greenock Blue Card. 

The Greenock Camera Club have likewise 
issued a ful] summer programme—another Scot- 
tish society who think the society outing of ѕоћ- 
cient importance to merit a list of competitions 
and prizes almost equal in number and value to 
a full exhibition. 
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Quick Drying of Negatives. 

I have been using methylated spirit, but this 

method leaves a smear, etc. I have been in- 

tensifying with chromium, which increased 

the exposure from 20 seconds to 2 minutes, 

and then only gave weak results, etc. 

H. B. (Southall). 
The smear probably is the result of the 

wiping of the plates that you mention after 
withdrawing the plate. Wipe the surface 
with cotton wool just before removing the 
plate from the spirit bath, then give the 
dish and plate a good, quick swirl round, 
take out the plate, and let it drain with 
one corner downwards, resting on a pad 
of blotting paper. Intensifying adds to 
the opaque material of the film, and so 
requires longer time for the printing light 
to penetrate it; but the increase of time 
you mention is quite abnormal, and points 
to yellow staining, probably due to in- 
sufficient washing after the chromium bath 
and before redeveloping. 


Lines in Tank Development. 

I have a developing tank which I use as 

specified in «һе directions, but get straight 

lines across the plate, etc. 

G. A. G. (Weston-super-Mare). 
Without examining the tank we cannot 

say what the cause is. Your best plan 
wil be to report your results (sending 
samples) to the makers of the tank, who 
doubtless will be able to put you right at 
once. 


Printing, etc. 
(1) What is tbe best printing process for one 
who has passed his noviciate and knows a 
fair amount about photography? (2) What is 
the objection to printing through the glass 
in the carbon process, and so avoiding double 
transfer? (3) Can one keep on entering prints 
in tbe Beginners’ Competition till one gets a 
prize? N. K. P. (Harpenden). 
(1) Anyone who knows a fair amount 
about photography is as well able to de- 
cide this knotty point as we are. It is 
largely a matter of taste and fancy. (2) 
The only objection is that printing through 
the glass generally involves a loss of 
detail. This may be an advantage in 
some cases. (3) Yes. 


Brick Wall Background. 
(1) How is it possible to get rid of the (brick 
wall) background in enclosed portrait? (2) Is 
a white or dark background preferable? (3) 
Can a dark background be worked on the 
negative with a brush and Farmer's reducer? 
(4) Would it be better to put a protective 
coat of wax on tbe portrait? 
C. R. I. (Wakefield). 


(1) You may proceed in many ways. 
Here are a few. (a) Get rid of the dark 


mortar lines by retouching, and even up 
the background generally. (b) Make a 
bromide print and paint out the back- 
ground, and copy. (c) Make a contact 
transparency, and stop out and copy. (d) 
Go round figure with a needle-knife, cut- 
ting through the film, and then scrape it 
away. (2) Neither has exclusive advan- 
tages, but generally speaking dark back- 
grounds are the more useful. (3 and 4) 
Theoretically yes, practically no, as one 
cannot prevent the reducer going where it 
is no! wanted, unless the figure part is 
protected by wax or rubber solution. 


Seif-toning Paper. 

Can you tell me how to get purple-brown 

tones with Kodak self-toning paper, etc.? 

D. H. L. B. (Woolwich). 

With all the papers of this class the 
best plan is to follow the printed instruc- 
tions issued with the paper. The manu- 
facturers know how to get the best results. 


Developing Powders. 
I purchased some developing powders, etc. 
Can you please tell me composition of 
No. 2? G. . (Streatham). 


At best we could only make a guess, 
which might probably mislead you and 
effect no good result. 


Flower Work at Night. 


I am thinking of taking up flower work and 
smal] objects by electric light, as I am occu- 
pied during the day, etc. 


G. B. A. B. (Twyford). 

A great deal of good work can be done 
in this direction. It is a line which has 
not yet had as much attention as it de- 
serves. You may find it advisable to 
help out the electric light exposures, e.g. 
lighting up shadows, etc., by burning a 
little magnesium ribbon as well. With 
panchromatic plates, and not too deep 
colour screen, the exposures would not be 
so very formidable. The chief, i.e. first 
thing to study is the distribution of light, 
avoiding the extremes of excessive con- 
trast, and flatness. 


Enlarging by Daylight, etc. 

(1) I wish to use my dark-room for р! 

enlarging, but the sun shines on the window 

most of the day, etc. (1) Do you recommend 

hypo eliminators, etc.? 

B. S. (N. S. Wales). 

You might try rigging up a good-sized 
thin white muslin blind outside the win- 
dow, and, say, a foot from the negative 
holder. This would prevent direct sun- 
light falling on the negative. The blind 
would act like a white cloud. Zvenness of 


lighting is the great desideratum. (2) We 
prefer plain water. We have not had 
occasion to use any eliminator, as the 
water supply here is abundant. We hear 
excellent reports of Hypono. You can 
wash a quarter-plate efficiently in 10 to 
12 Ounces of water, giving it six baths of 
five minutes each in two ounces of water, 
gently rocking the dish at frequent inter- 
vals, draining the dish well, and shaking 
off adherent drops from the negative 
between each bath. 
Enlarger. 
Please tell me how I can tell when the lamp 
of my enlarger is at the proper distance, etc. 
G. S. (Liverpool). 

By theory and calculation one can get at 
it approximately, but in practice it is 
quicker and more satisfactory to be 
guided by trial. Aim at two things: first, 
evenness of light on the screen or easel; 
and, second, brightness; but evenness 
comes first. (a) First put in a negative 
and focus approximately for the required 
size. (b) Remove the negative and move 
the light to and fro, up and down, right 
and left, till the disc on easel seems as 
even as it can be got, and as bright. (c) 
Replace the negative and do any final 
focussing. 


Supplementary Lens. 

My focussing scale ranges from inf. to 4 ft., 

but I want to deal with an object at a ft., etc. 

W. M. (Wolverhampton). 

You evidently do not read this page 
very attentively, or must have noticed 
that all our replies are to initials and post 
town. What you need is a supplemen- 
tary lens, i.e. a convex lens of twenty- 
four inches focal length. This is placed 
in front of your ordinary camera lens, and 
the scale set to infinity, when objects at 
twenty-four inches distance will be in 
focus. You can use this in conjunction 
with a light filter, which may be put 
before ór behind the supplementary. 


Dark-room Walls. 


I wish to use as dark-room one which has 
light wallpaper. Will this interfere with the 
photographic work, etc.? 


P. S. S. (Kensington). 

The walls of the room can only reflect 
what light falls on them. So that if 
your dark-room lamp emits only harmless 
rays (“safe light ") then the colour of the 
walls is immaterial. There is no reason 
why you should not use electric light as 
well as daylight for enlarging. The former 
has the advantage of being constant. 


Portraiture Outdoors. 

ave taken a portrait of person in small 

yard with high walls. Stop, F/11; exposure, 

1-3oth ѕес.; E.R. plates. I cannot get the 
face and eyes to come out, etc. 

E. R. (London, S.W.). 

_ Without seeing your negative and know- 

ing more details than you mention, we 

cannot say for certain where you have 

gone wrong, but from the data you do 

give, we think that the cause of your 

failure is under-exposure. Try again, and 

give one second. 


Stereoscopic Projection. 

If the two halves of a stereo. print were 

stained red and grecn, then projected by two 

Mirroscopes so as to superpose the pictures, 

&nd the result viewed through red and green 

glasses, would the effect be stereoscopic? 

R. M. (Devonport). 

If the colours of the prints and glasses 
were so adjusted that one eye saw the red 
and the other the green picture, probably 
you would get some such effect. But it is 
not safe to prophesy in such cases. The 
only sure answer will be obtained by 
making the experiment. 
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Strange Attachments. 

That was a neat 
the “Handy Man” told us 
about the other day, by 
which the camera is fixed 
on what appears to be a 
walking But they 
have gone several better in 
the Fatherland ; at least, so 1 gather from a German leaflet which 
someone at Wiesbaden has sent me. The leaflet contains illus- 
trations of cameras with all sorts of strange bed-fellows. One of 
the instruments is fixed to the hilt of a sword, and another (by 
way, I suppose, of balancing this military suggestion) is fastened 
to a shepherd’s crook, or it may be meant for a bishop’s crosier. 
One is perched blithely on an umbrella handle, another linked 
indissolubly to the back of a chair, a third bound for ever and 
ever to the steering gear of a bicycle. 


The Fettered Camera. 

The means by which the camera is clasped in these fierce 
embraces is a curious ring and staple arrangement which some 
Goliath might have fancied for his watch-chain. In the middle 
of it is a screw for securely fixing the camera base, and then it 
only remains to pass the chain around the instrument and link it 
up to its support, whereupon the camera can proclaim that this 
rock shall fly, etc. One illustration shows a camera again at 
full extension—and how dreadfully inquisitive a camera looks in 
such circumstances !—bound to the pillar of a street lamp, so as 
to get a photograph, over the heads of the crowd, of a royal 
personage who is riding within two and a half inches of its 
elongated muzzle. The camera is quite alone and unattended, 
but from its appearance of brisk intelligence, not to say cunning, 
I imagine that it operates itself. 


Ia Shackles. 


This German arrangement for binding the camera to any pro- 
jection, from a door-knob to the spout of a skyscraper, struck me, 
like all new things, as being the very thing I wanted. Then I 
discovered that its usefulness was enhanced (!) by two non-photo- 
graphic applications. In one of these the chain, being fixed 
around the trunk of a tree, a convenient hook is formed on which 
to hang one's hat and coat. This is well enough; not so the 
other. For in the other application the thing is shown serving 
the purposes of handcuffs. Indeed, an illustration of a manacled 
wrist appears in the leaflet. The dark slide, as it is, often seems 
horribly reminiscent of the guillotine, and the clank of fetters 
about the camera could hardlv fail to be poignantly suggestive to 
the innocent photographer. My own instrument shall not suffer 
these grappling irons yet awhile. 


Saint Amateur. 


“Amateur photographers are the most unselfish of mortals.” 
This sentence occurs in an article—not a photographic article— 
which I have been reading in the Y.M.C.A. Review. But it does 
not matter where it occurs. The great thing is that this splendid 
certificate of moral excellence has been brought to the point of 
the pen, set up in type, and given to a world which by now must 
be rather ashamed of itself. We have heard of the wicked 
amateur, the callous amateur, the amateur who tramples on all 
the refinements and civilities of life. We have read in many a 
place, if not in so many words, “Amateurs will be prosecuted.” 
We have heard Landlady Jones talk to Landlady Smith of the 
iniquities of her photographic boarder. And now—“ Just reach 
me down my halo, Teddy, and help me fix it.” 


Revising History. 


Those who like to prove that photography goes back into 
antiquity will be grieved to have one of the props knocked from 
under them. Dr. Schulze, whom the Germans call the first 
photographer, has received more credit for photographic pioneer- 
ing, according to the president of the Royal Photographic Society, 
than is strictly his due. What he did was little more than to 
amuse himself by shaking up a medicine bottle and watching the 
effect of light on certain substances, and anybody could do that. 
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As a photographer born out of due time, Schulze must be wiped 
off the slate, and the way is clear for Wedgwood, and Herschel, 


and Niépce, and Daguerre. While we are delving into ancıent 
history, by the way, it is interesting to learn that at the present 
moment some people in America are introducing commercially, 
and seeking patents for, a process by which they can get a single 


image on a silvered copper plate. The process is known as 
daguerreotype, which was familiar in this country, if I am not 
mistaken, quite a little time ago. Evidently in America there is 
a great future for the past. 


The Briny at Home. | 

That newest comer among journals, the Advertiser's Weekly, 1s 
imploring seaside resorts to go ahead and advertise themselves. 
Some of us had thought they needed no persuasion. The Isle 
of Man, it seems, has doubled its number of visitors by the 
judicious expenditure of something less than a couple of thousand 
annually. The mighty splashes of Swanage in this direction we 
all know about; Skegness is bracing itself up to the ordeal of 
publicity ; Blackpool has had all its native modesty squeezed out 
of it. Well, I suppose that every seaside resort can only adver- 
tise its main attraction, namely, the sea, which is more or less 
common to all of them. Let, them, therefore, pool their adver- 
tising money, and bring out mammoth posters illustrating the 
briny. The Strand, judging by its name, 1s the ideal place for 
the exhibition of seascape photography on an immense scale, 
and the ozone now provided by the Tube railways would complete 
the illusion. The resorts would get the publicity, and we stay-at- 
home Londoners would feel the playful waves lapping at our 
business boots. 


The Turning Worm. T 

A judge in the pictorial section at an exhibition recently 
pointed out to a member of the Nature Photographic Society how 
a nature print of his could have been improved pictorially. 


The Nature people up and say, | 

Their photographs as pictures judged are, 
And that as mere recorders they 

Their fit and proper praise begrudged are. 


It meant that he was cramped and bruised 
To get this print, “The Eagle Eyrie "— 

They ask him why that stop he used, | 
And couldn't he——? Such tall inquiry! 


This moth, too, it was hours before 
It could be focussed, the coquetter— 
Yet, ^If exposed a trifle more 
It would have been so much the better?! ... 


But is there any reason why 
These workers should not, in defiance, 
Turn round and judge our pictures by 
The rules of pure and simple science? 
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170th 
Lesson. 


ITH the striking 
2. of greens іп 
the foliage at this 
time of the year one's 
thoughts naturally 
turn to the use of 
orthochromatic plates 
in connection with 
à their proper render- 
CD ing in monochrome. 
Dark olive green we 
may translate as 
something nearly 
black in our photo- 
graphic rendering 
without striking a note very apparent 
in its falsity, but the lighter shades, 
some of them scarcely more than a 
greenish yellow, are so delicate that the 
ordinary plate fails entirely to suggest 
their proper tone. Тһе illustrations 
were taken during the brilliant weather 
of the Whitsuntide week, and when we 
say that the chalky roads were nearly 
white in the strong sunlight, it will be 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


seen that they form a sort of key or 
index to the other tones of the print. 
Now, looking at print No. 1, compare 
the very dark tone of foliage with the 
blue sky and the white road, and note 
that this is not due to under-exposure 
of the plate, the shadow portions of the 
negative being full of detail. Such a 
print might pass muster under some 
circumstances, being as it is a clean, 
crisp result, with good, clear detail 
everywhere; but when one sits down 
quietly to examine it with critical eyes 
the heaviness and falsity of the tones 
become more and more apparent. 

It might seem the simplest thing to 
use a filter with the orthochromatic 
plate, and that to do so would prove a 
royal road to success, but unless care is 
exercised, we may get from our colour- 
screen-produced negative results just as 
false in appearance. Prints 2, 3, and 4 
are from the plate exposed through the 
light filter, and they show how impor- 
tant it is to print such negatives to the 
correct depth. No. 2 has 
all the appearance of hoar 
frost; in fact, gives more 
truthfully a hoar frost 
effect, with a light fall of 
snow in addition, than the 
majority of such photo- 
graphs taken under the 
actual conditions. In No. 3 
we approach very nearly 
to the proper effect, the 
deeper printing giving 
better masses of shadow in 
the foliage, and, conse- 
quently, a general round- 
ing up of the trees. Print 
No. 4 is a little more deeply 
printed still, and is, in fact, 
too dark, but even then 
the tone of the sunlit por- 
tions of the tree are less 
heavy than in print No. 1. 
The tree on the right-hand 
side has a roundness and 
depth in print No. 4, 
while in print No. r it is 
more like a silhouette, or 
stage tree of cardboard. 

One of the striking 
points of difference Бе- 


ORTHO. PLATES AND EARLY SUMMER LANDSCAPES. 


tween the result obtained on the 
screened ortho. plate and that from the 
ordinary plate is in the contrast between 
the tone of the foliage and that of the 
grass. Look any sunny day at a stretch 
of park land, and the lightness of the 
grass, as compared with the trees, will 
be very noticeable. The ortho. plate 
properly screened gives this effect very 
truthfully, and in most cases the foliage 
is sufficiently darker than the grass to 
avoid the hoar frost effect. This may 
be seen from print No. 5. 

It may now be asked how ortho- 
chromatic plates and the light filter are 
to be used, and what precautions must 
be taken to ensure success and the pro- 
duction of pleasing results. The first 
step must be to make sure that the illu- 
mination of the developing room is 
quite safe for the increased sensitive- 
ness of the plates. They may not be 
actually more rapid, but they are sen- 
sitive to additional parts of the spec- 
trum, that is, to the yellow, orange, 
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and green rays, as well as to the blue 
and violet. The usual deep orange 
glass or fabric keeps back all the blue 
and violet light, and so forms a safe 
window when the ordinary (or non- 
ortho.) plates are being used. In order 
to keep back the yellow, orange, and 
green rays, which would fog an ortho- 
chromatic plate, we must employ some 
medium which is a deep ruby red in 
colour. It will be found, as a rule, that 
one thickness of deep orange paper, 
one sheet of yellow glass, and one sheet 
of ruby glass will form a quite safe 
window. Naturally, the light will be 
more feeble than what we have been 
accustomed to for ordinary plates. We 
may, however, by using a larger sized 
window, compensate to some extent for 
this. A window about two feet square 
will admit sufficient volume of light 
to enable work to be done in comfort. 
To test the safety of the illumination, 
one or two plates may be exposed and 
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developed, and the margins 
protected by the edges of the 
sheath or dark slide should 
be quite clear glass, free 
from any traces of fogginess. 

In choosing the light 
filter, the thing to guard 
against is the selection 
of one too deep in colour. 
With such plates as Ilford 
Versatile orthochromatic, on 
which the illustrations were 
taken, we find a considerable 
gain in tone rendering even 
when no light filter is used, 
particularly when working in 
sunlight. If under such con- 
ditions a deep yellow filter is 
used, the lighter yellows and 
greens are very apt to ap- 
pear snowy. The best visual 
effect will probably be ob- 
tained in such subjects by 
using a filter increasing ex- 
posure five times. It must 
be clearly understood that 
we are not suggesting that 
such a filter and plate give 
an accurate monochrome 
rendering of the luminosities, but we do 
say that nine times out of ten the use of 
any deeper filter conveys an effect as 
false as that obtained on the ordinary 
plate. There are occasions when a 
deeper filter is an advantage, say on 
a dull day when as bright an effect as 
possible is desired. Variations in colour 
and variations in even slight shades of 
colour are brought out by sunlight. On 
a grey day the different tones of green 
in a belt of trees are not so apparent as 
on a sunny one. A deeper filter will 
enable these varying tones to be picked 
out a little more clearly. It might 
be well to have for such work a filter 
increasing exposure twenty times. 

The most satisfactory filters are those 
made of stained gelatine film. Those 
who are fond of experimenting may in- 
terest themselves by staining lantern 
plates with the dye known as Filter 
Yellow K. We believe Messrs. Mawson 
and Swan, of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
supply small quan- 
tities of dye. Tar- 
trazine is another 
good dye for ex- 
perimenting with. 
The lantern plate 
should be taken 
from its box, and 
fixed out in clean, 
freshly 
hypo, and then 
thoroughly 
washed. It may 
then be soaked in 
the dye solution, 
the depth of colour 
being most easily 
controlled by vary- 
ing the strength 
of the dye. If a 
plate appears too 
deep, some of the 
dye may be re- 
moved by wash- 
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ing. Of course, the glass used in the 
best filters is a specially worked glass, 
with optically flat and parallel surfaces, 
or it is carefully selected plate glass, 
while the lantern plate is ordinary sheet 
glass. The result of the slight irregulari- 
ties on its surface is to interfere with the 
corrections of the lens, the definition 
of the photograph being slightly in- 
jured. Of course, no injury is done to 
the lens itself, only the rays of light 
passing through it are slightly deflected 
from their proper paths. If the lantern 
plate is—as it usually is—very thin 
glass, and we are using something like 
F/11, we shall find little or no dis- 
turbance of definition, but such experi- 
mental filters could not be used with 
apertures like F/4 or F/6. 

It will be found that there is not quite 
so much latitude when using an ortho. 
plate with a filter as there is without 
one. There is no difficulty, however, if 
care is taken in working out the expo- 
sure. 

Towards evening, when the light 
is somewhat yellower, it may be well to 
cut down the exposure slightly from 
that indicated. The screened ortho. 
plate is sensitive to the yellow light, 
while the exposure meter is not. The 
exposure may often be reduced 25 per 
cent. and sometimes halved. 

One of the dangers to be avoided 
is the over-development of the plate. 
Nothing tends so greatly to the pro- 
duction of unpleasant snowiness of ap- 
pearance as over-development. An 
ortho. plate properly exposed gives 
density very readily. A good plan is to 
expose four plates on the same subject; 
place all four in the same dish, and 
remove them one at a time after, say, 
22, 3, 4, and 6 minutes’ development. 
Then print all four on the same kind 
of paper, and decide which length of 


development gives the most pleasing 
effect. 
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T is easy to see at a glance that the 

two pleasing little portrait pictures on 
this page have several points in common, 
and yet present enough features of differ- 
ence to give each photograph its own in- 
dividuality. This at once urges us to 
advise all photographers to be on their 
guard against getting into anything like a 
groove in their work by repeating too 
often a favourite lighting, pose, etc. As 
the immortal Sam Weller said, * The art 
o’ writin’ love-letters was to make ‘em 
want some more," or words to that effect, 
and the art of picture making is to make 
one's spectators, one's audience—if one 
may Бого a term—want some more. But 
while a good story may bear repeating a 
second, or, possibly, a third time, with 
intervals, yet there comes a time when we 
want something else. This is, perhaps, by 
the way, and yet it touches a point which 
concerns all picture makers, and especially 
those dealing with a comparatively limited 
range of subject—viz., human portraiture. 

One point common to these two prints 
is a back lighting. Once in a way this 
comes as a very acceptable change, but it 
is easily overdone, in the sense of being 
done too often. Take note that in a por- 
trait we are deeplv interested in the size, 


A.- PORTRAIT оғ Miss W. By Е. J. Pippard. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


: of cheeks, or any other feature, may 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


shape, and relief of the features. Now 
form comes to our minds by contour, and 
by light and shade. By turning the sitter’s 
head this way and that, the contour, say, 
of the nose, by way of example, may vary 
very greatly. Again, if the hcad 
remains in the same position, but the 
lighting be changed, the relief, say 


be greatly altered. Modelling—the 
relationship of parts—depends on 
contour and also on lighting. Both 
are here mentioned because for the 
moment it is lighting that is engag- 
ing our chief attention. 

Now, by the nature of the case, 
the shadow side of a thing, in 
general, is the side opposite to that 
on which the chief light falls. If 
the source of light is more or less 
in front of us the side receiving 
chief light will naturally be largely, 
if not entirely, out of view, while 
the shadow side—or, rather, one 
should say the side in shade—and 
the cast shadows will be towards 
us. Remember this point. Next, 
by the nature of the case, the side 
in shade, in general, shows less 
variety of light and shade than does 
the lighted side (we are not dealing 
with such things as billiard balls, 
but human heads). Consequently a 
* front lighting" is likely to show a 
tendency towards flatness, i.e. mono- 
tone in the strict sense of that 
term, which, in turn, means sub- 
dual of modelling. Turning to the 
two prints before us, we see a 
general tendency to one uniform 
tone in each case. Now, this of 
itself is not necessarily a fault, but 
it 1s a difficulty calling for careful atten- 
tion. Fortunately, a face being a surface 
varied by projections and recesses, we do 
get here and there a little variety in the 
general or prevailing tone. 

Comparing fig. A with B from this point 
of view, we find the nose in A has a more 
marked shadow than in B. The evebrows 
also show more conspicuously in A than 
in B, and so on. These points indicate 
the need for consideration of such details. 

Again, this scheme of lighting presents 
another matter which is very generally 
ignored. A face entirely or very nearly 
wholly in shade is very apt to suggest 
either a very dark complexion or else that 
it wants a good washing. One reason for 
this is that from flesh we get reflected an 
appreciable amount of red, blue, and green 
light, as we may easily see by looking at 
a face in daylight with a spectrcscope. 
But the ordinary plate is chiefly respon- 
sive to blue, the ortho. plate to blue and 
green, while only the panchromatic plate 
is actively sensitive to red rays. Thus un- 
less a panchromatic plate and colour 
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filter be used, the plate is seeing a darker 
complexion than our normal eye sees. 
This is true in all cases, but it becomes 
especially noticeable when we see a large 
patch of face in shade. 


By Mrs A. Massue. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


Space only permits one to add that both 
these works are eminently creditable to 
their authors, and should stimulate them 
to go forward with their work. 

In A the expression is a little too star- 
ing, and gradation has been lost on the 
right shoulder. In B the newspaper is a 
chalky flatness, lacking in suggestion of 
form, and the eyes are a little bit too sug- 
gestive of being quite closed. The chest 
part of the figure well shows the value of 
accidental lights and shades, but on that 
point more anon. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
fo the Weekly Competitions —when 


accompanicd by stamp for return— 


are criticiscd frce. 
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REVERIE. 


A scene from the Vitagraph 
Company's cinema adaptation 
of " Beau Brummel," which is 
now on public erhibition. 

See ` Cinema Notes," p. 535. 
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THE CRICKET MATCH. By S. R. LEWIN. 
The original, a bromide print (5 х 6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HURRYING HOME. By REv. A. E. CORNER. 
The original, a bromoil print (7 х 1), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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We are glad to hear from numerous readers of THE 
A. P. that they are intending to spend their summer 
holidays in the beautiful part of North 
THE BANGOR Wales that will be visited by the Photo- 
CONVENTION. graphic Convention in July. It is а 
pleasure to know from so many friends 
that the Convention week, July 7-12, will be fitted in 
as part of a holiday that should be ideal for any photo- 
grapher. With a centre such as Bangor, some of the 
finest and most picturesque districts in the Principality 
are within easy reach, and there is every token that the 
meeting will be both interesting and enjoyable, especi- 
ally as we hear that a large contingent of Dutch photo- 
graphers are crossing from Holland to renew the friend- 
ships made at the successful meeting in Amsterdam last 
year. Several British photographic societies will also 
be well represented. The two Dutch photographic 
papers, Lux and De Camera, have already devoted a 
considerable amount of space to articles and illustra- 
tions dealing with the forthcoming Convention. The 
latter journal in its current issue gives four pages to a 
description of the photographic beauties of the Con- 
vention ground in North Wales, and in addition pre- 
sents no less than six full-size stereoscopic pictures 
printed on card as a supplement. We would again 
remind readers of Тне A. P. that the illustrated Hand- 
book has now been published. The subscription to the 
Convention is 5s. only, and full particulars and pro- 
gramme can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
F. A. Bridge, Downshire House, Barry Road, London, 
S. E. 
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It rarely happens that а reduction of scale manages 
to preserve the impressiveness of a spectacle, and when 
a praiseworthy attempt 15 

PHOTOGRAPHY AT made to condense the British 
SPECIALISED EXHIBITIONS. Navy into ten or a dozen 
model boats floating on an 

artificial lake, impressiveness is scarcely to be expected. 
Nevertheless, a great amount of skill is shown in the 
evolutions of the fleet which form the culminating dis- 
play in the Imperial Services Exhibition, just opened 
by the Duke of Connaught. If the hydro-aeroplanes 
look a little too much like excited birds and the battle- 
ships like miniature barges, allowance must be made 
for the fact that the audience is too uncomfortably near 
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the scene of operations to get the proper diffusion of 
focus. But the exhibition is not intended to be merely 
iscenic; it is meant to be educational, and to show us 
what it is actually that Jack Tar does and may have to 
do. At the risk of being accused of talking to our 
brief, we get a more realistic and thrilling sense of 
Britannia's rule from good exhibition photographs of 
the modern battleship than from any amount of mimic 
bombardments and pyrotechnics. In a specialised 
exhibition, such as the one at Earl’s Court, a photo- 
graphic section would at least serve the purpose of 
bringing isolated parts into relation, and would give the 
public some general notion of military and naval life. 
The organisers may have availed themselves of photo- 
graphy to this end, but in a hurried glance round we 


failed to notice it. 
e ge gm 


Many of the leading members of the New English 
Art Club abstain from their forty-ninth show. A few 
of these are represented by their followers. 

ROUND THE Charles Stabb's “ Bargees,” with its ugly 
GALLERIES. types, might be a poor John. The modern 
cult of ugliness is pursued by others. 

Francis Dodd's “А Presentation in the Temple,” John 
Currie's huge, dry “Seaweed Gatherers," Ethel Elder's 
“Alice and her Husband," do not err on the side of 
beauty or of any particular quality to compensate for 
it. Very different is Alice Fanner's seascape work; 
Charles Gere with his intimate little landscapes; Gerald 
Chowne with his sun-bathed scenery redolent with 
beauty and truth. With these landscapes one should 
compare the artificiality of those exhibited by Mr. and 
Mrs. Summers and the “Little Vineyard " of Derwent 
Lees. W. Rothenstein and L. Pissarro sent nothing 
to enhance their reputations.  Pissarro's little land- 
scapes look singularly alike in colour when seen in a 
mass. Shepherd’s interiors are charmingly painted, 
but except in one the figures look singularly stiff and 
uncomfortable. Perhaps the picture of the show is 
Orpen’s “Myself,” a large portrait in a yellow-grey 
coat and a great staring background, which looks as 
though put in to invoke criticism. But it just serves 
admirably to show up the fine painting of the face. 
Elliott Seabrooke sends a clever, suave landscape. 
Henry Tonk’s nude, “After the Bath," both for colour 
and reticence, puts the other nudes to shame. Ethel 
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 Walker's “Frieze” would be more intelligible if the 
cow which it includes had either an ear or an eye the 
less. In the water-colour room Maresco Pearce shows 
up well with his town pieces. Among the etchings 
there 15 a lot of sound stuff, among which C. S. Ches- 
ton's “ Baker Street Tunnel" is remarkable. Ву some 
chance, perhaps, the poorest things in the exhibition are 
numbered 1 and 2. 
© & б 
Are ladies taking up Press photography? At a 
public function the other day at which Royalty was 
present, we noticed two ladies with 
WOMEN AS PRESS reflexes, obviously professionally 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. engaged, who were to the front at 
every likely incident. Doubtless 
there are sides of Press photography which are open to 
women, though in its general hurly-burly it can scarcely 
be called a feminine calling. The Daily Citizen recently 
devoted nearly a page to the discussion of photography 
as a vocation for women, but none of the prominent lady 
photographers whose views were sought had any refer- 
ence to make to the possibilities of topical Press work. 
Probably the group of Press photographers at any event 
of importance represents competition in its sharpest 
form. A part of the effort of all of them, and the whole 
of the effort of some of them, must necessarily be 
wasted, and it is a case in which the race will be to the 
swift and the battle to the strong. The entrance of 
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Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Dr. J. L. Heinke, L. 14. 10., Mannheim, Germany. (Title ot 
print, “Portrait of a Lady.”) Technical data: Plate, Paget 
ortho. ; stop, Е;4.5; exposure, 4 sec.; indoors, July; printing 
process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to A. C. Porcher, 13, De Freville Avenue, 
Cambridge. (Title of print, “Le Strvge, Notre Dame.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Barnet Super-speed ; lens, Holostigmat; stop, 
Елі; time of day, afternoon, February ; developer, m.-q.; print- 
ing process, Cream Crayon rough bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Geo. E. Williams, Riverside, 
Nutfield Lane, High Wycombe. (Title of print, “Mac.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5. R. ; lens, Ross Homocentric ; 
stop, F/5.6; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, то a.m., Мау; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlargement on Welling- 
ton C. C. bromide, toned. 

A Second Extra Prize to Kenneth C. Goodyear, “ Rothesay,” 
Bromley, Kent. (Title of print, “May Aíternoon.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., May; developer, m.-q.; 
printing process, bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Mounting Prize to Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, 4, Worthington 
Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. (Title of print, *Lilv.") 
Technical data: Imperial S. S., backed ; lens, T.-P. Ruby ; stop, 
F/6.5; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 3.30 p.m., May; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Cream Velua. 


Hon. Mention. 

H. Rozelaar, Cricklewood, N.W.; Harry D. Williar, Balti- 
more; E. Wragg, Sheffield; J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds; P. 
Smith, Ilkeston; E. J. Mowlam, Southsea; Miss Shakoor, Lip- 
hook; Mrs. €. Goodwin, Lewisham; H. P. Dinelli, Hammer- 
smith, W. ; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth; Miss К. P.-Cunliffe, 
Northwood ; R. Long, Worthing. 


Class I. 

Miss Shakoor, Liphook; Н. B. Redmond, Newport, Моп. ; 
Miss Florence Barron, Stafford (3); C. and H. Warner, Hammer- 
smith, W. ; Claude Н. Gaggero, Snaresbrook ; Edgar L. Randall, 
S. Hampstead; M. O. Dell, Walham Green; Richard Long, 
Worthing : Mrs. A. M. C. Baker, Dublin; A. E. Tipler, Cam- 
bridge; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Н. Fowler, Birming- 
ham; Stuart Nicholson, Alverstoke; llenry J. Robson, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Wm. J. Piper, Hale; Herbert Hardaker, Tod- 
morden. 
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women, whose physical vigour may be less, but whose 
mental acuteness is at least as keen, is a serious factor; 
but if they demand the same rate of payment as their 
men comrades, no one has any right to complain. 


е е % 


Nothing succeeds like success, and it is not surprising 
to hear, as we so frequently do, of the success of many 
A. P. readers who are taking the course 
in Press photography with the Practical 
Correspondence College, of 15, Thanet 
House, Strand. A few days ago one of their youngest 
students sent in for criticism some prints made in 
accordance with one of the admirable postal lessons 
given by this College, and so faithfully had the work 
been done, according to the peculiar formule of the 
College, that the department which disposes of prints 
on behalf of the student placed them with one of Lon- 
don's most popular daily papers, and transmitted to the 
student a useful little cheque of £4 14s. 6d. in the form 
of reproduction fee. This result achieved bv an amateur 
who has never before sold a print is a pretty convincing 
testimony as to the efficiency of the P.C.C.'s system 
of instruction. That age has little to do with success 
in Press photography is indicated by the fact that the 
P.C.C. students range from sixteen to sixtv vears of 
age, most of whom are helped by post to earn whilst 
they learn. 


THE P.C.C. 


For Coupons: 
See p. 561. 


COMPETITION. 


Class II. 


H. Warner, Hammersmith, W.; H. C. Whitfield, Battersea 
Park, S.W.; Joseph Lamb, Bristol; Ernest Stable, Swaffham ; 
Jas. McKie, Glasgow ; Ernest C. Graham, Glasgow ; W. G. Hen- 
derson, Burton-on.Trent; Austin Greene, Plumstead; H. E. 
Twining, Yeovil; Miss Ursula Edmonds, S. Hampstead ; W. E. 
С. Waters, Hull; Percy J. Kinder, St. Albans; Е. D. Harris, 
Dunmow ; Chas. Manners, Cardiff. 


Clase III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and П. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Wm. Findlay, Custom 
House Quay, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. (Title of print, “An 
Indoor Portrait." Technical data: Plate, Wratten Pan- 
chromatic; lens, Goerz; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of 
day, 3 p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide, toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

E. A. Balding, Croydon; S. Allen, Lilliesleaf; T. W. Barnes, 
Alfreton; Mrs. S. J. Spargo, Bacup; Mrs. Mabel Midgley, Roch- 
dale; Е. L. Worn, Ipswich; Miss J. Peatfield, Robin Hood's 
Bay; S. Radford, Wakefield; Ed. Hall, Gateshead; Miss K. 
Clay, Hadley Wood; Miss Delarue, London, S.F.; А. L. 
Sowerby, Holt; E. Pearson, Scarborough; Geo. Goodchild, 
Kentish Town, N.W.; R. M. Underwood, Blackheath; Frank 
Hanmer, Birmingham; Miss M. Boot, Nottingham; W. C. 
Waterman, Upper Clapton; Herbert L. Wallis, London, W.C. ; 
Wm. Johns, Oldham; John Smith, Earl’s Barton; B. Ormerod, 
Rickmansworth; Jack F. Petty, Leeds; E. J. Sandham, Ton- 
bridge; S. G. Mattocks, Birkenhead; Alfred Austin, Coventry ; 
C. W. Gonning, St. Luke's, E.C.; C. F. Linn, Gravs; Jas. 
Tweedale, Rochdale; Colin Paterson, Harrow; John S. Barrow, 
Old Charlton, S.E.; Miss Daisy Jarrett, Birmingham; T. W. 
Johnson, Knutsford (2); T. J. Huckle, Kingston-on-Thames ; 
A. Powell, Doncaster; С. F. Waley, London, W.; 5. A. Brown, 
Aldeburgh; John R. Page, Wood Green, N.; John F. Raine, 
Ilford; G. L. Henderson, Glasgow; S. R. Penn, Ilford; Ronald 
Burr, Hendon, N.W.; Alfred Carrier, Northampton; Geo. 
Walker, Reading : Miss Boon, Brighton; Chas. Hale, Warring- 
ton; Mrs. Piper, Hale; Ernest C. Graham, Glasgow. 
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HIS is the time 
when photo- 
graphers are be- 
ginning to think 


of the autumn shows, 
and are, I hope, making 
up their minds to “go 
one better" than any- 


thing they have done 

before, thereby marking 
their own progress, and aiding the general forward 
movement of pictorial photography. There is always 
the danger of falling into a groove, for the successes of 
one year are a great temptation to repeat the methods 
by which they were achieved, and if this process pre- 
vailed, the result would be a respectable level of com- 
monplace that would fail to interest the public or to 
keep alive the enthusiasm of workers. 

If, on the other hand, past triumphs are merely 
valued as the starting-point for a fresh advance, pro- 
gress goes on towards new standards and ideals, with 
a growth of vitality that cannot fail to attract widening 
recognition, or to fan the zeal of old and new adherents. 
How to introduce such fresh vigour into the exhibitions 
as will giye the movement a new impetus is a question, 
not without difficulty, that is well worth considering. 

| Vitality Essential. 

Evidently if vitality is to be maintained and increased 
in the general output, there must be the spirit of life 
in individual productions—less reliance on old themes 
and methods, new experiments in decorative composi- 
tion, in the vivacity of line that spreads with the natural 
grace of a growing thing, and in the impressiveness of 
masses effectively placed to fortify an idea or emphasise 
a mood. 

More attention may well be given to the emphasis 
that strengthens the delivery of the message, and gives 
point to the decorative scheme, with the assistance of 
simplification to eliminate competing ideas, or at least 
to bring them into harmonious relationship and sub- 
servience to the main theme. These are directions in 
which there seems to be scope for further development. 
But there are also others, and I would ask рһою- 
graphers to consider them somewhat closely. 

Intention and Interest 

In every work of art there must be intention, 
with every part planned to fit the whole to its particular 
purpose. Is the intention to convey a mood, or senti- 
ment, or merely an interesting fact? Whatever it may 
be, every little detail, every tone and gesture, needs to 
be directed to the carrying out of that purpose, and so 
we get completely organised machinery for delivering 
the message unmistakably and with certainty. If the 
picture can speak to us in this manner, it will be granted 
that it has the quality of life. But if it can convey only 
a whisper, which, indeed, is all that most of us can hope 
for, it still has the vital quality, in a small degree, no 
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doubt, compared with the great productions, but enough 
to engage sympathy and interest. 

It may, I think, be taken as an axiom that whenever 
the conditions are favourable to life, life appears. If, 
therefore, we follow the example of Nature, designing 
the structure on her principles, so that it may have the 
possibility of harbouring life, we may be surprised to 
hind the picture acquiring a degree of animation beyond 
our expectations. 

Movement. 

The clues obtainable in the search for this desirable 
characteristic are difficult to light on, because life itself 
is intangible and unseen; only in its effects is it recog- 
nisable. Indeed, all the great forces that move and per- 
meate the world are unseen. Gravitation, the most 
familiar of them, does not reveal itself to the vision, 
but its influence is everywhere, and is recognised in pic- 
torial art under the designation “movement "—the 
sensation of poise and balance that all objects in more 
or less degree convey to artistic vision. “Movement " 
is the attribute of trees and human beings, and even of 
such commonplace things as chairs and tables, giving 
them a particular expression, which is characteristic, 
and, therefore, vital. 

In the human subject “movement” is further in- 
fluenced by habits of mind and body, thus becoming 
still more characteristic, but it will be well to avoid the 
mistake of thinking that “movement” is only needed 
for figure subjects. ‘In landscape and seascape it often 
results from the stress of wind, and here is another 
invisible force that ought to be represented wherever 
possible, as a reminder of the all-pervading life, and as 
an antidote to dulness and stagnation, the common 
peril of technical proficiency. Though breezes and 
squalls are not themselves to be pictured, their mani- 
festation is plain enough in bending trees and vege- 
tation, smoke formations, and, notably at sea, in the 
prevailing direction of the waves, and the leaning of 
sails as vessels beat against the wind, or run across or 
before it. But, obviously, if the wind is to be used as 
a factor for imparting animation to sea pictures or any 
others, it can only become effective for the purpose 
through unity in the direction of line. The sky may 
also help, but is not always to be relied on, since the 
clouds are often influenced by a different and even con- 
trary current to that prevailing below, and when this 
happens, some suppression of sky movements will be 
very useful, for the sake of unity, contradictions being 
mutually destructive. And if wind can do so much to- 
wards conveying the sense of life, mere atmosphere 
can do much more. It can inspire a sentiment, and it 
can give the breath of Nature to a whole scene. 

Sunlight, diffused daylight, and twilight are all vital, 
as expressions of the life of Nature, as the most abiding 
causes of human sensation, and because they are potent 
in the creation of moods, such as blitheness, contempla- 
tion, and melancholy. Natural light, indeed, is para- 
mount among the aids to vitality in pictorial work, and 
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photographers cannot afford to treat it with indifference, 
or to neglect a close study of its diverse qualities and 
unfailing expressiveness. 

There are aids to sustaining the vital spark in the 
appropriate and suggestive use of tone, in characteristic 
style and treatment, and play of imagination, which ex- 
press the artist's feeling and outlook, and give the 
stamp of living individuality to his productions. For 
this purpose it is necessary that his emotion, be it any- 
thing from sympathy to terror, should be stated can- 
didly, and have due scope. No work can be vital unless 
emotional, and yet discrimination is very necessary, for 
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artificial over-statement will miss the mark по less 
surely than under-statement. I suggest to photo- 
graphers that they should seek the vital influences, and 
avoid the debilitating results of a facility that deals with 
the surface of things, without thought of their pervad- 
ing spirit. It is not to be expected that all the signs 
of the invisible energy that surrounds us can be com- 
bined in one print, but the photographer who keeps 
them in mind may be fairly confident that his work 
will get nearer to the Spirit of Nature, avoid mechanical 
monotony, and perhaps be so expressive as to convey 
a living message to the beholder. 


— geke — — 


By 
W. FOSTER 
BRIGHAM. A 


HE correct spac- 
ing of the figure 


in portraiture 
has the greatest 
х Y effect on the success 
S ds “ak or otherwise of the 
dic А finished result. A 


is! good portrait is, of 

LN ч course, the first aim, but 

hu to be of more than per- 

‘ sonal interest this is not 

sufficient. Тһе composi- 

tion must be pleasing and suitable to the 
subject. 

In portraiture this is no great difficulty, the 
very simplest rules covering all the ground. 

The accompanying illustration might be 
termed a specimen of the diagonal form. A 
line drawn from the right hand of sitter to the 
head will practically be a diagonal from corner 
to corner. The left hand is sufficient to light 
up and form a point of interest in what would 
otherwise be an empty blank space in the right- 
hand corner of print; it serves, moreover, to 
slightly support the diagonal line, but is not 
sufficient, and without the picture frame dimly 
outlined there would still be a feeling of insta- 
bility, whilst the top and left-hand corner 
would be a bare space of no value. 

Backgrounds are better fairly plain, and they 
must certainly not be obtrusive, but mere plain- 
ness may be sufficient, if in large masses, to 
take the eye and hold it to the detriment of the 
main object. Moreover, the picture frame 
suggests natural surroundings, reality, not 
artificiality that one obtains with a painted 
ground, nowever good. For these reasons a 
judiciously placed picture is most useful in 
many backgrounds, and is really the simplest 
thing one can use to either balance a composi- 
tion and give a little light and shade to an 
otherwise blank wall, or, in this particular 
case, to accentuate characterisation. 

The picture should be selected with care. One about 
the same tone as the wall paper, without much contrast 
and in a dull frame, is the best. А gilt frame is 
generally useless, and should be avoided, as should 
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reflections from the glass. If the picture comes out too 
strongly, the high lights should be toned down with 
water-colour, mixed to match the print, and applied with 
a stippling motion, using a No. 3 sable brush. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR NEW SUBJECTS. 


By “А SPADEMAN.”’ eC» Special to ** Che А. P. and Ф. N.” 


S it not a fact that the pos- bloom, to autumn decay? Cumulative subjects of this kind 
sessor of a camera who has are full of fascination and interest, and their number 
just mastered the technical is legion. 


part of producing well exposed The accompanying four illustrations of the "Story of a 
and developed plates and clean Rose Bud,” while not intended to be slavishly imitated, are 
prints has momentary fits of de- a suggestion sent to illustrate the idea that is within the 
pression and dissatisfaction with his hobby? While in his reach of all. | | | | | 
or her novitiate, the varied experiences of successes and Having selected a suitable subject for illustrating in a 


series, a few words on procedure and 
precautions may not come amiss. A 
camera with at least double exten- 
sion is a necessity, and a lens of 
about 6 in. focus for quarter-plate, 
with its largest stop not less than 
Е|11, is essential. Any type of lens 
will do, provided it will give good 
definition to the corners of the plate. 
The shutter should be actuated by 
means of a bulb and tube, and it is 
a great convenience if an automatic 
time valve is fitted, so that exposures 
from 4 sec. to 3 sec. can be obtained. 
For plates, I recommend those 
where the screen or yellow filter is 
incorporated in the emulsion, and 
backed ; but whereone has got accus- 
tomed to an ortho. plate with an in- 
dependent screen, it is as well to 
adhere to that kind. 

The lighting of the object must 
receive careful consideration. If it 
comes directly in front of camera or 
directly behind, the result will be flat 
and lifeless. Rather let it come from 
the right-hand or left-hand side in 


Four Stages in the Growth of a Rose— order to give a sense of roundness. 


failures, involved by learning the in- 
tricacies of exposure, development, 
printing, toning, etc., bring a cer- 
tain amount of pleasure; but in 
course of time—unless very enthu- 
siastic—the “usual” subjects begin 
to pall, and ultimately we hear the 
complaint “that everything worth 
taking has been done again and 
again.” 

Let it be admitted that many sub- 
jects are already overdone, yet there 
are branches of work galore on every 
side for camera workers who have 
eyes to see. To those who are on the 
look-out for subjects a little out of 
the commonplace I would say: “Go 
and look round your own or some- 
body else’s garden, and you will find 
sufficient scope for photographic 
work to fill up all your spare time.” 

Is there a more entrancing subject 
than making a series of photographs 
of the growth of different flowers, 
fruit, or vegetables in the garden, 
following up from spring-time blos- 
som or budding, through summer 


from the Bursting of the Bud to Ful] Bloom. 
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The background must not be overlooked. If it tends to 
be spotty, or if it cannot be sufficiently thrown out of focus, a 
portable background must be arranged at the back of the 
object. This can be easily arranged as follows: 

Procure a large sheet of nature-paper, with a dull matt 
surface, such as will not reflect light, and of a suitable colour, 
and also two laths. Nail two edges of the paper to the two 
laths, as shown in the sketch, by means of tacks. Now point 
the bottom of the laths, and you have a handy portable back- 
ground, which can be made to serve as a wind-screen when 
occasion arises. 

Before making the exposure (which may be determined by 
the aid of a meter), it is wise to measure the distance from 
the object to the plate approximately, in the case of the 
first exposure of the series, so that it will be a guide for 
keeping the whole set of pictures to the same scale. 

Be careful, when focussing, not to get the first picture too 
large on the plate. Sometimes a slight breeze is troublesome 
when making the exposure, and a little patience is required. 
The best time of day for this kind of work is early morning, 
especially for «mall and fragile plants, etc. Another point 
worthy of consideration in respect of these “serial” photo- 
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graphs is their value for Press 
purposes. Ву this I mean that 
photographs showing the progres- 
sion of growth of various plants, 
flowers, fruit, etc., either as single 
specimens or in the mass, have a 
distinct monetary value for publi- 
cation in illustrated newspapers 
and magazines. An illustrated 
article, for instance, dealing with 
the apple, cherry, plum, or straw- 
berry harvest, tracing the progress 
of the fruit from the bud to the 
breakfast-table, is always likely 
to receive editorial consideration. 
In conclusion, I venture to say 
that anyone who follows these | 
del aaa for a month or two 
wi nd their verdict change 
from “ What is there left for me 15 е 
photograph?” to “ What сап I pos- LATH 
sibly leave undone?” APER 


A NEW COMPETITION FOR “A. P." READERS. 


T encourage the search for new subjects such as are suggested in the above article, we offer Cash Prizes of £2 28., 
£1 18., and two of half a guinea for the four most original or unlooked-for sets of photographs of апу 


natural growth, manufacture, or formation of any material. 
nor more than twelve. 


Technical excellence will be a consideration, but the prints need not be mounted. 
but the prizes will go to the sets which least need written matter to explain them. 


Sets of photographs should consist of not less than six prints 


Descriptive matter is optional, 
The copyright of the prints will 


remain the property of the competitors, but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce the winning sets. 


Address sets of prints to the Editor, “Тһе Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and mark envelope 
* Series Competition." 


Closing date, October 31st. 


WING to the thin deposit 
of silver on the average 
gaslight print, many workers 
experience great difficulty in 
obtaining rich sepia tones when 
using this type of paper. As 
gaslight papers possess many 
advantages over  printing-out 
and bromide papers, the chiet 
of which is their ease and sim- 
plicity of manipulation, particu- 
lars of some methods of toning 
which not only give good re- 
sults, but are also absolutely 
reliable, will probably be of in- 
terest to many photographers. 

A slight variation of the 
usual method of toning allows 
a very much more pleasing 
gradation of tones to be ob- 
tained. The print is first soaked 
for five minutes in a solution of 
ammonium sulphide (то per 
cent.), and then bleached and 
toned in the usual way. 

Another method, which de- 
mands rather more care, re- 
quires the print to be hardened 
in a 1o per cent. formalin bath 
tor a few minutes, after which it 
is immersed in a solution (ten 
per cent.) of ammonium sulphide, or, if warm tones are desired, 
instead of the latter, a liver of sulphur bath (again 10 per cent. 
strength), both baths working best at a temperature of about 
100 deg. F. 

A water bath is not, however, necessary unless a large quantity 
of prints is wanted to be toned; and, even in that case, if the 
operator's olfactory nerves are not unpleasantly sensitive to the 
odour of hot ammonium sulphide solution, a small saucepan of 
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TONING OF GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


By R. EWART. 


that liquid may be kept simmering on a gas-ring or over a 
Bunsen, a little poured into the bath from time to time, keeping it 
at the correct temperature. The tones obtained by the foregoing 
process depend largely upon the length of exposure, short 
exposure and long development giving cold t-nes, long exposure 
and short development resulting in warm tones. 

All the above methods yield sepia tones of varying intensities 
and shades ; but if a wider range of colour be desired, the prints 
should first be bleached in chlorine water—it should be noted 
that the image will not totally disappear—and then toned as 
usual in the sulphide bath. This method gives tones ranging 
from an orange-red to a deep, warm black, every intermediate 
tone (including a very artistic reddish-brown much resembling 
“vandyke,” and a pleasant sepia-black which does not possess the 
rusty appearance usually associated with brown-black tones) 
being obtainable. To obtain the best results by this process it 
is necessary to caretully time the bleaching of the prints, about 
ten minutes at a temperature of 65 F. in a шо per cent. solution 
of chlorine giving the best all-round results, while longer soak- 
ing or a stronger solution gives warmer tones. 

Firelight studies are especially amenable to treatment by this 
method, the reddish tones, together with the black shadows, 
which need not be entirely eliminated in the chlorine bath, 
giving results not inferior to those obtainable by the use of dyes. 

In preparing prints for toning the great desideratum is to 

obtain a good deposit of silver in the first place. Never over- 
expose; a slightly under-exposed print will always give a pre- 
sentable result if caretully handled during developing and 
toning, but excessive exposure is fatal. Moreover, by the last 
described method better results can be obtained from * washy ” 
prints than by any other toning process, this undoubtedly being 
due in a great measure to the fact that bleaching by the chlorine 
is only partial, and need not be carried further than is desired, 
good tones being obtainable with the minimum of bleaching. 
_ As in all photographic operations, a certain amount of practice 
and care is necessary for the attainment of perfect results, but 
once the correct time in the bleaching solution is found (this 
largely influences the final tones) little difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining uniformly attractive and artistic prints. 
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Mî KEIGHLEY keeps to his particular and original style. 
His preference towards a medium scale of tones without 
black or white accents remains entire. Five examples of his 
clever work are hung at the Volney, amongst which “The Merry- 
go-round ” and “The Canal” have attracted special notice. In 
the first picture there is a happy effect of sunlight and move- 
ment ; in the second the Chanlow-like rendering of the reflections 
in the water is particularly striking, and the value of these 
reflections in regard to the buildings on the bank of the canal are 
remarkably true. “The End of the Day " is, I consider, the least 
effective amongst Mr. Keighley’s pictures, perhaps on account 
of the pale, washed-out appearance of the background, a contrast 
which we do not associate with the general levelling of values 
special to twilight. But his “Italian Landscape,” with the strong 
vertical lines of its dark yew trees, makes a fine decorative pic- 
ture, and the “Cloister of Santiago,” though it lacks the clever 
concentration of lights which Mr. Keighley often uses with such 
dexterity, is also good. 

From Mr. Ward Muir come three views of Edinburgh. In the 
first picture one looks down a flight of grey steps. The back- 
ground is pearl grey ; indeed, the whole scheme is ofa tender grey 
and quite charming. The second is a distant vista of the town 
framed in delicate foliage. The third is less interesting in com- 
position. Mr. J. B. B. Wellington sends an extremely successful 
example of a genre subject, or “sujet d'illustration "—name it as 
you like—but it is perfect in its way. The values are right; the 
composition, with its clever opposition of straight lines and 
graceful curves, is excellent; the pose of the two figures easy 
and natural, and the quality of the pigment—whatever it is— 
pleasing. From Mr. Blake we have “Liver Buildings, Liver- 
pool,” a daring attempt, not very successful, towards idealising a 
rather ugly subject. Mr. Murchison, who has worked on similar 
lines, has extracted a very charming picture from a commonplace 
and every-day subject. “The Underground Railway" is full of 
life and movement, exalted by just a patch of sunlight, and the 


dark line of an upright figure, in the right spots. - And his trans-. 


parent shadows come as a relief after the usual charcoal patches 
of amateur snapshotters. * The White Balcony ” and * Cumberley 
Marshes,? by the same author, are treated in the style of a sketch 
in grey wash. The tones of these two prints are delicate. 

Mr. Whitehead scores with a subject which photographers 
usually miss entirely. His “Moonrise” is in true value; the 
shadows, dark as they ought to be, give sufficient suggestion of 
form and modelling, and the relation between sky and landscape 
is perfect. *Moorland," by the same author, is a subject for 
colour, not for black and white. The *Warrior's Tomb" tells a 
story. The title explains it in a way, but the meagre high light 
on the tombstone is really not sufficiently convincing to em- 
phasise what ought to be the keynote to the whole picture. 

Mrs. Barton's six pictures are excellent examples of her very 
personal manner. In “The Blackberry Boy” the shadow values 
are perfect, there are no patchy, metallic, photographic leaves. 
But Mrs. Barton has followed the American fashion of cranio- 
tomy—the top of the * Blackberry Boy’s” head has been sliced 
off. “Sister of Mine” is a charming study in very light tones, 
splendidly composed, with fine lines and decorative drapery. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help regretting the photographic value 
of the high light in the hair, so strong that it is equal to that of 
the sky. That is the fault of the uncontrolled printing process. 

If one criticises Marcus Adams’ picture, “The Dancers,” from 
a photographic point of view, it will fall to pieces. (For instance, 
the features of one of the dancers are totally non-existent.) From 
that of values and modelling the verdict will be the same, for the 
feet of both dancers, though on different planes, are identical in 
value, and merge into one another. But if we take what is 
evidently Mr. Adams’ point of view, and consider the aforesaid 
picture as an impression of movement, it is a good, a very good 
picture. In that case the modelling of the face and the values 
of the rest are unimportant, for their absence does not in any 
way diminish the intended effect—I am not even sure that their 
presence would not spoil it. The picture is more of a synthesis 
as it stands. 

Two studies of the nude, by Mr. Bertram Park, are most effec- 
tive. Here the modelling has been suppressed to such an extent 
that the contour of the limbs on the side of the shadow give one 
the illusion of pencil lines. But there is quite enough modelling 
in the light as it is. The intention of the author is clear and 
fully carried out, and we wish these two essential factors were 
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better understood and complied with by pictorial workers. “The 
Light” is treated in quite a different style, and though the 
gesture of the figure is not strictly original, its lines are fine. 
“Salome before Herod ” has a somewhat cinematographic flavour. 
It is remarkably well composed, and the lighting on the central 
figures, and the subdued treatment of the surrounding crowd 
without actual loss of form, are decidedly clever. 

Mr. Judge is the only Englishman who has sent in any oil 
transfers. His “Evening—Rye,” is by far the best of his envoi. 
The lines are decorative—the sweeping curve of the beach, with 
its strong, reflected light in the centre, is well found, and the 
effect of twilight in true value. It is a quie! print, of excellent 
texture, which probably will not attract the attention of the 
average public, but will certainly that of all artists. 

One of the features of the English collection is to be found in 
the colour work of Messrs. Cocks and Tucker. Mr. Cocks sends 
three oil prints in colour, amongst which the “Fruit Vendor at 
Sidi Okba," full of light, takes the first place, because it is 
printed in conventional colours—in two colours really—and 
because the masses are broadly treated without finicky detail. 
The * Fantasia," with its more complicated scheme of colouring, 
which is intended to actually reproduce natural colours, pro- 
vokes immediate criticism on that score. Moreover, the antistig- 
matic sharpness of the inanimate and unimportant objects in the 
background, compared to the fuzziness of the moving subjects in 
the foreground, is essentially photographic in character, and 
positively displeasing, for sharply defined objects cannot be ге- 
produced in colour with any hope of pictorial effect. That is 
why sharp autochrome pictures give one the impression of 
coloured photographs, but not of pictures in colour. I must 
also confess that while I greatly admire the Sidi Okba picture ; 
I do not appreciate the *Feu de la St. Jean." It would prove a 
terribly difficult motive for a painter with a free hand and 


brush, but with the limited scope afforded by oil printing it 
becomes an impossible subject. 
Mr. Tucker is not a beginner in coloured oils. We have 


noticed his first promising attempts in that direction several 
years ago. Since then he has made great strides forward. His 
oil prints of to-day are fresh and vivid in colouring. They are 
not all equally successful from a painter's point of view, but one 
must take into account the very serious technical difficulties of 
the process. “Quimperlé” shows wonderful freshness in some 
parts, but our jury of painters showed a marked dislike towards 
the shade of blue chosen for the apron of the old Breton woman, 
which, they say, lowers and spoils the delicate colour harmony 
in the right-hand part of the picture. The greens of “The 
Brook ? are perhaps not above reproach, though the general effect 
of the composition is pleasing enough, but all the painters who 
have seen Mr. Tuckers “Silver Birches” are unanimous in 
praising its values and colour scheme. From one point of view, 
let it be understood—that of the ethics peculiar to etching in 
colour, for “Silver Birches” is treated in the manner of a 
coloured etching—it partakes of its deep shadows and its vivid 
blues and yellows. It is treated throughout in this particular 
manner, and that is, I believe, the reason of its success—the 
adoption of a definite scheme of treatment without hesitation or 
compromise. This picture, as it stands, is quite as good, if not 
better than a good coloured etching in mezzotint, and it bears 
ample proof of the artistic taste and vision of its author. 

Mr. Emanuel shows a charming view of the port of Boulogne, 
well spotted. But straight photography has played false, as 
usual, with the relative values of sky and water. Further on, a 
grey print, “The Proofs,” by Mr. Holding, original in composi- 
tion, but rendered somewhat monotonous by the constant repeti- 
tion of similar values. His “Vase of Flowers," with a splash of 
bright sunlight on the wall, is far more interesting. Three very 
fine photogravures by Mr. Anderson, who is evidently a master 
in the art, and also knows how to compose. The velvety quality 
of his blacks, and the richness of his tones, are peculiar, espe- 
cially in “Тһе Wharves " and “London Bridge." А weird effect 
by Mr. Buckham, called * The Haunted House,” not untrue in 
values, a very good summer landscape, and a moonlight effect. 

This year the English exhibitors are twenty-four in number, 
and show sixty-three prints—about the sixth of the total number 
of international exhibits in the Paris Photo-Club Salon. Their 
pictures—the majority of which we owe to the kindness of Mr. 
F. T. Mortimer, who brought them together for our benefit—are, 
as in the past, hung on two adjoining panels, in good light. 
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IT is useful for many 
purposes to know the 
focal length of the lens 
we are using, and for- 
tunately it is a quite 
easy matter to measure 
this quantity within a 
sufficient degree of 
accuracy—i.e. not more 
than, let us say, one- 
tenth of an inch error 
under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

For very rough and ready purposes it often suffices to focus 
the lens for any distant object, and then measure the distance 
between the focussing screen and lens stop. This method 1s 
liable to give an appreciable error of a quarter or half an inch. 

The following method may or may not be new, but at any 
rate it is not commonly known, and is at the same time easy, 
and gives a fairly correct result. 

On the ground glass, with finely pointed hard pencil or 
pen, make two short, straight, upright lines, one an inch to 
the right, the other an inch to the left of the centre of the 
ground glass. These two marks are, therefore, 2 in. 
apart. Now take a strip of white paper 2 ft. or so in length 
and, with a ruling pen and good black ink, make two clear, 
straight, upright lines exactly 18 in. apart. 

Pin this paper against a well-lighted, upright wall on a 
level with the lens. Place the lens opposite the centre of the 
paper strip, and find the position where the two 18-in.-apart 
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N EASY WAY OF MEASURING THE FOCAL 
LENGTH OF A LENS. 


By F. C. L. 
lines are in sharp focus on the 2-in.-apart lines on the ground 
glass. 

The largest stop of the lens is to be used, or the practical 
“depth” will make it difficult to ascertain the position of 
sharpest focus. 

Now take note that as our 18 in. paper strip gives us a 
2in. (ground-glass) image the ratio or scale or proportion is 
18 to 2 or о to І. It is the “magic and mystery” of these 
numbers which make the process so easy—i.e. practically 
devoid of calculation. | 

We now need only measure the distance between the lens 
stop and the centre of the paper strip on the wall, and divide 
this by ten, to get the focal length of the lens. For instance, 
suppose this lens-to-wall distance is 4 ft. 6 in.—i.e., 54 in. 
Then the focal length of the lens is 5.4, or something very 
near that. 

But it may not be convenient to measure the distances from 
the lens stop (e.g. the lens may not be get-at-able, etc.). In 
that case we measure the distance from the centre of the 
ground glass to the centre of the paper strip on the wall, 
which we will suppose, by way of example, to be 5 ft. 3 in.— 
i.e. 63 in. with another lens. We now multiply 63 by 9, 
getting 567, and divide this by 1oo, getting 5.67, which we 
should probably write as 5.7, as .67 is nearer .7о than .бо. 

Of course, having once got our camera into position, and 
the image sharply focussed, it would be as well to apply both 
methods when possible, and so avoid any glaring discrepancy. 

In general we shall find that the two results thus obtained 
do not differ by more than a tenth of an inch, if as much as 
that. 


— —  — ووه‎ — — — 
 BILLERBECK'S RAPID DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT. 


HE amateur photographer who is to work with but one lens 
T ought to let his choice fall upon a double anastigmat of 
the highest class, that is to say, a rapid doublet in which each 
of the two cemented combinations is fully and individually cor- 
rected for astigmatism. 

A lens of this character will give clear or unclouded pictures 
when the conditions of lighting are trying ; as, for example, when 
the main background of the subject is bright, white, luminous 
sky, and boldly against this sky there stands up some prominent 
object as a tall building or a group of trees. It is only of late 
years that the optician has been able to produce the high-grade 
and wide-range anastigmat with a luminosity or intensity border- 
ing on F/4, or the speed of a portrait lens, and in introducing a 
new series of rapid anastigmats to our readers we are pleased to 
be able to refer to this series as quite a triumph of skilled optical 
construction. The series in question, “Series V.a of Billerbeck's 
Aeroplan Anastigmats, F/4.5," is now made and listed in fifteen 
sizes, ranging іп focal length from 28 to 234 inches, the full list 
being obtainable from Mr. William Ziegler, of South Norwood, 
who is London agent for the makers, Herrn Schulze and Biller- 
beck, of Goerlitz, Germany. 

The actual lens submitted to us for trial is one of six inches 
focal length, and is, perhaps, the size most likely to have the 
greatest popularity, as it has the following wide range of applica- 
bility to recommend it. On a quarter-plate camera the Aeroplan 
of six inches focal length will give pictures in unstrained per- 
spective, and if the camera is provided with double extension 
the back combination used alone will give a low-power telephoto 
effect ; a matter of importance in relation to architectural details, 
while in both these cases there is a superabundance of field for 
the rise of the camera front. 


Transferred by means of an interchangeable front or in other 
suitable manner to the user's half-plate camera, or fitted per- 
manently to a half-plate camera, new powers of the lens are 
brought into play. The range or angle covered will not be 
that which suits the general or ordinary photographer; for 
example, the tourist photographer who wishes for memorials of 
places and persons, or the Press photographer to whom the 
possession of a rapid lens and the inclusion of a rather full angle 
are essentials. On the half-plate camera the Aeroplan under 
notice (six inches focal length) gives a field so large that there is 
a scope of an inch or so for the rise of the front, the lens on a 
half-plate camera being thus suitable for general architectural 
work. It must not be forgotten that, with the six-inch Aeroplan 
on the half-plate camera, the worker is not confined to the full 
and often rather unpictorial angle, as he can unscrew the front 
combination and use the back combination alone, being about 
twelve inches, and, as the correction of the single lens 1s com- 
plete, no optical defect steps in. 

On a whole-plate camera the six-inch rapid Aeroplan reaches 
the limit of its capability, and, in this case, it functions as a 
distinctly wide-angle lens, and the photographs produced possess 
the inherent qualities—faults, if the reader prefers the term—of 
wide-angle pictures. 

We may summarise by saying that the Е/4.5 Aeroplan is a 
rapid anastigmat of the best type, and alike suitable for ordinary 
work or for exceptional work. In plain mount the price of the 
six-inch lens is £7, or £9 ss. if combined with a Compound 
shutter. Readers of THE A. P. are recommeded to apply to the 
address given above for fully illustrated catalogue and price list 
2 the complete series of lenses, which will be sent post 

ree. | 


The Gevaert Exhibition.—Messrs. Gevaert, Ltd., inform us that 
the exhibition of a selection of prints in the prize-winning entries 
in their £1,000 International Competition will be held in the 
Maddox Street Galleries (off Regent Street), from July 1 to 12 
inclusive. Admission will be free to the general public. Readers 
of THE A. P. should endeavour to attend what will certainly be a 
most interesting and instructive exhibition. 


Paget Self-Toning Competition.—The Paget Prize Plate Co. 
announce a monthly competition for prints on their popular self- 
toning paper ог card. Prizes of £2, £1, 108., and six of ss. each 
will be awarded every month during the summer. Entries for 
the current month must reach the Paget Prize Plate Co., Wat- 
ford, on or before June 3o. Full particulars are given in our 
advertisement pages. 
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THE OLD MILL DOOR. 
Bv 
ARCHIBALD J. CAMERON. 


The original, 

a bromide print (9> 

was awarded a Prize in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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THE REFLECTION. By E. M. ROSENBERG. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AMONGST THE DOLOMITES. 
Special to “Тһе A. P. & P. N." o by H. BERNARD WARD. 


NE wonders how many of the photographic tourists who so 
strenuously “ао” Switzerland realise what an enchanted 
land lies a little further east. The Dolomite district of the 
Austrian Tyrol is one full of a charm that makes instant 
appeal to lovers of beautiful scenery, and to artistes of the 

brush and camera provides an inexhaustible series of subjects. 

Travelling from Zurich to Innsbruck, via the Arlberg, is a de- 
lightful ride in itself, while the capital of the Tyrol is perhaps one 
of the most quaint and picturesque old towns in Europe. On leaving 
Innsbruck the railway leads due south over that magnificent pass, 
the Brenner, fortunate in being at an elevation low enough to avoid 
the railway tunnelling through its summit; consequently the views 
can be fully appreciated all the way. 

Arrived at the old fortress town of Franzensfeste, situated at the 
junction of the Brenner route and the Pustertal, we turn east into 
the latter valley, and spend a couple of hours slowly jogging along 
amidst very fine scenery. 

The railway is finally (and fortunately) left behind at Toblach, the 
northern entrance to the Dolomite district. Once the village of 

Сөй ба Lace, 6on de Бывай. Toblach is left behind, the road, first portion of the wonderful 

Dolomiten-strasse, leads immediately into the heart of the mountains. 
The twenty-mile ride to Cortina d’Ampezzo is one never to be forgotten ; the height, form, and, above all, the 
colour of many of the jagged peaks entirely baffle description, and must be seen to be appreciated. Cortina 
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Beneath Monte Cristallo. 


is an excellent centre for exploring 
the north-eastern portion of the 


Dolomites. It is a rather 
modernised little town, with a 
number of good hotels. "There are 


at least two shops where photo- 
graphic plates may be bought, if 
one's stock runs out. 1 purchased 
some of the well-known Agfa 
plates, finding inside the packet, 
with true German thoroughness, 
full directions as to their speed, 
use, etc., in no less than ten 
languages ! 

Cortina lies in an open valley at 
an elevation of 4,000 feet above the 
sea level, and in whichever direc- 
tion one looks fine mountain 
scenery is to be noted. 

A great many excursions can be 
made from Cortina. For example, 
eastwards one can make one's way 
up and over the Tre Croci Pass to Lake Misurina, 
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south w ards 
may 
down the val- 
ley across the 
Italian 
frontier to 
San Vito 
to Pieve di Ca- 
dore, and west- 
wards over the 
pass 
Falzarego and 
along the con- 
tinuation of the 
Dolomites 


Blessed 
the possession 
of no less than 
thirty - seven 
small hamlets, 
Ampezzo 


valley is full of 
picturesque 
possibilities for 
photo- 


Lago Ghedina, Cortina d'Ampezzo. 


Cort na d'Ampezzo. 
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At the Tre Croci Pass. 


grapher who has the patience to 
explore the district thoroughly. 
The country people are always 
very pleasant to meet with on a 
day's outing, though some know- 
ledge of the Italian tongue is 
necessary for conversational pur- 
poses, as the German languagc 
finds small favour apart from the 
hotel and shopkeeping class in this 
part of the Dolomites. 

Photographically, I feel sure the 
Dolomite Alps are in many ways 
more attractive than the Swiss; 
there are not quite the violent con- 
trasts of light and shade so fre- 
quently to be met with in Switzer- 
land. The district is splendidly 
wooded, at any rate up to a certain 
elevation; and the conditions which 
obtain there are perhaps rather 
akin to those to which one is accus- 
tomed among our British mountain areas, than in 
Switzerland. 

The careful photographer should, of course, have his 
plates backed; in landscape work it often happens that 
halation causes trouble, and, personally, I strongly 
prefer orthochromatic plates, with a light (say three 
times) screen for use when desirable. There are so 
many different tones and colours in the Dolomites, that 
the best possible monochrome reproductions should be 
aimed at. 

In conclusion, I cannot too strongly advise amateur 
photographers who have visited Switzerland to go just a 
little further east, and become acquainted with that 
delightful mountain area wherein the wonderfully 
formed and coloured dolomite peaks rise up as a series 
of gigantic towers to heights which appear incredible. 

Away from main lines of railway, and with mountain 
peaks at present free from inquisitive little railways of 
an acrobatic type, the district still contains much of the 
charm of a but partially ‘“‘tourist-trodden " area. 
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In the early part of the present year we described the investiga- 
tions of some French workers upon the flight of insects as re- 
corded by the cinematograph. The method employed was to 
accelerate greatly the number of exposures per second, and to 
slow down upon projection, so that movements too rapid to be 
observed properly under ordinary conditions could be analysed 
upon the screen. The apparatus employed permits 2,000 ex- 
posures to be made per second, but it is only applicable to move- 
ments of small extent, such as those of insects, owing to the 
difficulty of illuminating a field sufficiently large. The results 
obtained are slowed down 300 times on projection, and still give 
a synthesis which makes observation extremely easy. Following 
up this idea, another French worker, M. Noguès, brought before 
the Académie des Sciences of Paris, a few months ago, an instru- 
ment capable of obtaining 180 images per second under quite 
normal conditions of lighting. A full description has only just 
become available. 

Mechanically minded readers may like to learn how this quick 
succession of images is managed. A lever (A), turning on an 
axis (O), with a con- 
tinuous circular move- 
ment, conducts a con- 
necting rod (B), which 
is linked with a balance 
or pendulum (C), this 
last having a recipro- 
cating circular move- 
ment. It follows that 
the different points of 
the connecting rod 
describe different trajec- 
tories. A certain point 
(X) 1s chosen, so that 
its trajectory (t) has 
the form of the letter 
D. At this point a 
small frame (Е) is 
jointed with the con- 
necting rod, and also 

` with another balance 
(D), which moves with a circular reciprocating motion on a 
fixed axis (Q). If the point X is properly chosen, the catches 
or cut-outs (g) fixed to the upper extremity of the frame (E) 
describe a trajectory which is in the form of a D turned upside 
down (T). The axle (O) turns at the rate of ninety revolutions 
per second, so that ninety images can be obtained during that 
time. But 55 per cent. of this period is occupied by the actual 
exposure of the film, and this being adjudged too long, an 
arrangement is made with two toothed wheels (R and R!) by 
which two systems of cut-out are coupled together, making semi- 
cevolutions, and turning in inverse directions. The result is that 
the number of exposures is doubled, but only 5 per cent. of the 
time is taken for the actual impression of the image, and this 
being too brief, a further compensatory arrangement is intro- 
duced by means of the two axes (О and О!) which are made 
eccentric to each other. In the long run, 15 per cent. of the time 
is left for the exposure, and this is considered adequate. 

On projecting the views taken with this apparatus by means 
of the ordinary cinematograph, certain movements, such as 
running, skipping, and the flight of birds, have been studied— 
movements of which it 13 impossible to gain an adequate idea 
when they are analysed under ordinary conditions. Without 
interfering with the continuity of the movement, the photographic 
phenomena may be slowed down by twenty times, and the details 
observed with ease. 


“ Don'ts" for Film Scenario Writers. 
Apropos our remarks respecting the technique and possibilities 
of cinema plot writing, the following pertinent pointers may 
prove of value to * A. P." readers who are contemplating trying 
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A CINEMATOGRAPH FORK VERY RAPID MOVEMENIS.——DON' I3 FOR PLOT WRITERS. 


their “’prentice hand” at writing scenario “scripts” for film 
producers : — 

(1) Do not write picture plays as good as those you see on the 
screen. Write beller ones 

(27 When your MSS. is returned marked " Identical to magazine 
story," do not let it occur again. 

(3) Some writers turn out too many plays. Do not try how 
rapidly you can write them, but how you can improve their 
quality. 

(4) Technique is not essential to your success, but your idea 
is a mighty important matter. 

(5) No individual has a monopoly of originality. Originality, 
remember, is apt to conflict occasionally. 

(60) Visualise what you write. Never mind the literary style. 
Work to compel the editor to see your story. Editors think in 
action. 

(7) If you cannot see the pictures in your mind's eye, you can- 
not write an acceptable film play. See the plot untold as you 
write it. 

(8) Just because you are well read is no reason why vou should 
inflict the script editor with book adaptations. Whether copy- 
righted or not, editorial departments prefer to adapt their own 
literature. Think out an original idea. The editor may be 
closer to a library than you! 

(9) Create as often as possible a new and unhackneyed location 
for your scenes. 

(10) If an MSS. is returned to you showing signs of wear and 
tear, be sure to re-copy it. If it has been refused by one editor, 
what is the use of telling another all about it? He can fre- 
quently ascertain the fact by the appearance of the MSS. 

(11) Don't omit to put your name and address on each sheet of 
your MSS., and do not enclose /oose stamps with a submitted 
scenario. 


(12) Don't forget to note that we shall be pleased to read and 
criticise picture plots, and give advice as to where they might be 
submitted with some possibility of acceptance, if a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed. All MSS. should be addressed 
to the Editor of THE A. P., 52, Long Acre, W.C., and the 
envelope marked “Cinema.” 


Cinematographing the Larynx. 

We learn from A pollo, a German photographic periodical, that 
a professor of phonetics and his medical colleague at Hamburg 
have managed to apply the cinematograph to the larynx. Раг- 
ticulars of the method are not given, for the communication is 
only a provisional one, but it is stated that the motion of the 
vocal cords has been rendered visible and recorded, and that it 
has been possible to study the phases of voice action, even down 
to those smaller distinctions which play so important a part in 
enunciation. The scientific analysis of the motion of speech may 
lead to some interesting discoveries, and, at any rate, the repro- 
duction of such motion on the screen, if it can be obtained, may 
have an educational value which will prove of importance for 
speakers and singers. 


A Cure for". Rain-Storms"': Preventing Eye Strains. 

In passing through the "projector" all films gather dust and 
dirt which the light cannot penetrate, and so black vertical lines, 
which look as though the pictures had been photographed during 
a heavy rain storm, are magnified to enormous dimensions on the 
screen. If the dirt was washed out of the scratches these incon- 
gruous marks would not appear when projecting, unless the 
scratches were deep enough to have penetrated the gelatine, 
which is seldom the case. Even then the scratch—if clean— 
would show white instead of black. Неге is the trouble: there 
is nothing to wash the films with. Gelatine is soluble in water, 
and gasoline and other volatile fluids render the celluloid brittle 
and useless. We have recently heard of a process which makes 
cinema films washable with soap and water. Films which are 
subjected to this process can be easily washed once or twice a 
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week, and kept as clean as handkerchiefs or collars which are 
given periodical washings. The public do not realise how much 
more strain is put upon the optic nerve in looking at a dirty film 
than is the case with clean films. Oculists are fully aware of 
this evil, and many have advised municipal regulation in this 
direction. We have even heard of a new optical malady, which 
has been termed “the cinetoscopic eye." This novel affliction 
was discovered by an ophthalmist when treating a four-year-old 
girl, who had paid very frequent visits to the cinema theatre. 
*'The cinetoscopic eye," which should on no account be con- 
founded with its first cousin, *the glad eye," is to the optic 
nerve what corea or St. Vitus's dance as to the muscular and 
nervous systems, causing the inveluntary twitchings that give 
the eye the appearance of a camera lens with a perpetually 
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caused through unsteady, flickering pictures, which we are glad 
to notice are now certainly in the minority. A flickering picture 
is seldom seen nowadays, except in cinema halls of the “gaff " 
order, where "twentieth run? films are projected, and an un- 
steady, jumpy picture (due more frequently than not to an 
incompetent, underpaid operator) is almost as rare. 

As a general rule, after a film is ninth or tenth “run,” i.e. 
when it has been let out to nine or ten picture theatres, it: is 
naturally not so free from blemishes as when it leaves the pro- 
ducer's works. This goes to show that anyone, having even a 
small regard for the welfare of the eyesight, should patronise 
first-class cinema theatres, and those only. The superior houses 
are in a position to procure first or second “run” films, and 


moving shutter. 


The affliction, we are told, is more readily 
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photographs. 


SOME HINTS ON MULTIPLE MOUNTING 
AND A CHEAP RELIABLE PRESS. 


HAVE been asked, upon more than 

one occasion, by members of port- 
folios to which I belong, how I manage 
to trim my mounts so true, and make 
them adhere so that they lie perfectly 
flat, although not mounted on card. A 
few remarks, therefore, on my method may 
possibly prove of interest to readers of 
THE A. P. 

At the outset, a word or two may be 
said upon trimming. A cutting machine 
is desirable, especially for large prints 
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Fig. 1. 


and mounts; but, unfortunately, it is just 
in the larger sizes that the machines 
become costly, and, up to the present, I 
have not gone to the expense of a large 
cutter, but content myself with a steel 
rule and a really sharp knife, pointed as 
in fig. 1. 

In trimming large prints I invariably 
lightly sharpen the knife between each cut 
to ensure a clean edge. A convenient 
strop or sharpener may be made from a 
piece of wood about 10 by 14 in. (fig. 2). 
Roughly shape a handle at one end and 
cover the larger portion, or other end, 
with fine emery paper on one side and 
leather on the other. A few strokes of the 
blade on the emery paper and then on 
the leather will give an excellent edge. 


p ese 


Fig. a. 


In deciding where to trim a print, two 
'cardboard squares will be found useful. 
By placing them together (fig. 3) on the 
print, and moving them nearer or further 
from each other, it can be readily seen to 
what extent the photograph should be 
trimmed to give the best effect. (This 
idea has now been embodied in a neat 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. anp P. М. are invited for this 
page, and «ШІ be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


little contrivance put on the market by 
Messrs. Houghtons. It is made of box- 
wood, and scaled in inches, and the two 
squares are so arranged that they slide 
into each other.) 

A mountant such as * Higgins! ” can be 
recommended. If the print and mount be 
placed under pressure a few moments it 
is most tenacious. To ensure perfect 
adhesion and freedom from cockling a 
suitable press is a necessity, and a satis- 
factory one may be made by using two 
hard, well-seasoned wood boards (size, of 
course, according to réquirements) and 
half a dozen thick cards of similar size. 
The prints, when pasted on the mounting 
papers, should be put between the cards, 
and these latter placed within the wooden 
boards and tightly clamped. I have 


Fig. 3. 


found that four small clamps (3d. each), 
One at each end of the boards, and one 
each side, are quite satisfactory for 
mounts up to, say, ш by 8 in., or even 
12 by то in.; but beyond that size, there 
is a tendency for the corners to *come 
up," with, consequently, uneven pressure. 
For mounting fairly large prints, there- 
fore, I have in use two wooden boards, 
15 by 12 in., and six cards of similar size ; 
but, instead of the four clamps, I have 
two pairs of iron bars (fig. 4. The mem- 
bers of each pair are connected by two 
bolts fitted with thumb screws. The two 
boards enveloping the prints and mounts 
are placed between the bars, as shown in 
the illustration (fig. <l, and screwed down 
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adequately remunerate the “man at the handle,” so that steady 
and flickerless pictures are assured. 


tightly. For convenience it is essential 
that the top bar should slide up and down 
easily, and, also, that the thumb screws 
run smoothly and well. 

The whole procedure then, from the 
commencement, is, quite briefly, as 
follows :— 

(1) Trim the prints. 
in batches of four.) 

(2) Select mounting papers and place 
with their respective prints in four 
separate sets. | 

(3) Take a print, coat the back а// over, 
but sparingly, with adhesive, then place 
the print on the mount in such a way that 
its edge is parallel with one of the sides 
of the mount; cover with clean blotting 


(I generally mount 
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Fig. 4. 

A.—Thumb screws. B.—Top bar, made of flat 
iron ф in. thick, : in. wide, with two holes bored 
through to enable it to slide up and down the 
screws. C.—Bottom bar, of similar dimensions, 
but fixed to the screw. 


paper, and squeegee. It should then be 
put between two of the cardboards and 
placed in the press. After which, pro- 
ceed with the other prints in precisely the 
same manner, and by the time the four 
are down, the first will be found to be 
firmly stuck and ready for trimming and 
mounting on the next tint. 

(4) Finally, after the mount has been 
built up as desired, it is important that a 
piece of brown paper, or scrap mount, be 


Fig. 5. 


pasted on the back of the mount to 
counteract the inward curl caused by 
using adhesive, and the subsequent con- 
tracting of the print. If, however, my 
suggestions are carried out, the finished 
print should be absolutely free from 
cockling, and should lie perfectly, even in 
a warm room. O. W. F. T. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


MAKING THE EXHIBITION PAY. 

SIR,— With reference to the paragraph by “Ariel” on the pro- 
posal to set up a minimum for a society’s subscription, in your 
issue of May 26, I would suggest that someone would give a 
reason why a society which holds a public exhibition yearly 
should have a subscription of more than two shillings and six- 
pence a year from their members, unless they propose building 
a town hall or founding a chair in a university. 

One wonders what those societies which have subscriptions of 
from ten to twenty-one shillings do with the money they must 
accumulate. We here in a small village of about three thousand 
inhabitants, have run a society for over five years on an annual 
subscription of one shilling and sixpence, and added to the 
money in the bank every year. 

We have the usual club-rooms available at any time, and pay 
a caretaker all the year round. 

We pay over £20 a year for rent, and as much for printing and 
stationery, and spend about the same (£20) every year for prizes 
at the exhibition. Exhibition arrangements cost us near to 
another £20, and sundry expenses, including a_ substantial 
honorarium to the secretary every year, takes up the best part 
of another £20. With the result that we are up against an 
annual expenditure of £100. We have an exhibition each year, 
for four days open to the public, where we draw the largest part 
of that £100 regularly, and sometimes over it. 

The exhibition is run on business principles, and any picture 
show which could not draw £100 from the public in a week must 
have something wrong with the management. As a matter of 
fact, if required we could run the club without a subscription, 
and even pay the members a dividend.—Yours, etc., 

Beith. J. PEAT MILLAR. 


WATER COMPANIES AND THE AMATEUR. 
Sig,—On my just moving into a new house I had sundry 
decorations carried out, including a dark-room fitted with tap 
and sink. The Bristol Water Co. take this opportunity of 
making a demand of 155. for using water for photographic pur- 
poses. This seems to me to be exorbitant, as the amount of 
water used by an amateur who is in business until five o'clock 
p.m., and so who would not start photographic work much before 
6.30 p.m., would be comparatively small. Before paying this 
demand I should like to know some of your readers’ experiences 
in other towns. I always thought that the usual charge was 5. 
or ros.— Yours, etc., F. P. PAGE. 
Bristol. 


A MEASURING DROPPING BOTTLE. 
Sig,—In THE A. P. AND P. М. recently I read an article 
on a handy dropping bottle. The writer advocates a piece of 
glass tubing, drawn out and sealed. A better method is surely 
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this. It is well known that a column of liquid can be taken up 
in a piece of glass tubing and transferred from one vessel to 
another if the finger is used to close the top end of the tube. 
For potassium bromide I use a somewhat thin bottle with a 
piece of glass tubing through the cork, and reaching to within 
4 inch of the bottom of the bottle. This tube is marked, from 


the bottom end upwards, so as to read minims. The marks can 
be made easily legible with a small file. A similar arrangement 
would, I think, commend itself for gold chloride solution, and, 
as long as the level of the liquid in the bottle is kept to about 
half way, should prove very successful.—Yours, etc., 

Putney, S.W. 


G. A. RENDLE. 


A Photographic Competition has been arranged for the forth- 
coming annual show of the St. Quintin Park Horticultural 
Society, open to all amateurs resident in the boroughs of Ken- 
sington, Paddington, Hammersmith, and Willesden. Mr. John 
H. Gear, F.R.P.S., will act as judge. Entries close July 7, 
and all particulars can be obtained of Mr. H. B. Penn, 28, St. 
Lawrence Road, N. Kensington. 


The South London Photographic Society have arranged a 
Thames excursion for Saturday, July 19, and have again been 
able to secure the use of the Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co.’s 
tender, the ZcA Dien. A start will be made from Old Swan Pier 
at 3 p.m. for a run down the river as far as Greenhithe, returning 
to Greenwich for tea at the Trafalgar Hotel, and finally reaching 
Old Swan and Temple Piers about 8-8.30 p.m. Tickets, includ- 
ing tea, price 3s. 6d. each. As numbers are strictly limited, 
application for tickets should be made as early as possible to 
Mr. Frank R. Hatch, 36, Carminia Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
Ladies are specially invited. 


The 1913 Photographic Catalogue, issued by Messrs. Benetfinks, 
of Cheapside, E.C., contains full illustrated particulars of all 
kinds of photographic apparatus and materials supplied by the 
firm. The list, which has an attractive and summer-like cover, 
will be sent free to any of our readers on application to the 
above address. 


The “ІЛу” Booklet.— Messrs. Lilywhite, Ltd., advise us that, 
the third edition of their new “Lily” booklet being exhausted, 
they have prepared an additional 5,000 copies on a slightly 
cheaper paper, which will be distributed free of charge to our 
readers who apply to the firm at Halifax. Applications will be 
dealt with in rotation. 

Photographers in North London will be well advised to write 
to Bishop’s Pure Drug Co., 460, Holloway Road, N., for a copy 
of their 1913 catalogue of photographic supplies, which has just 
been issued. It contains nearly two hundred pages of matter, 
giving full particulars and prices of photographic materials, 
cameras, apparatus, etc., obtainable from the firm. The cata- 
logue will be sent free to any of our readers on application to 
the above address. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "амо PHoTOQRAPIO NEWS. 


Prints must reach the office not later Awatiable unti 
than the first post on Friday. June 21. 


Title of Print |.......... —————M——Ó———Á 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens. Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process 


90000900900000900000909009000000000092992000090000900000000000090090000000900009009000000000009000090000000000090000000000000909* 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photodraph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs.‘or Miss) 


96099099909500900090000090029920990*50090009000002990900992090009 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State Бего ............................... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


opens of any date can be used by 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


ТОЕ OF BERE о о uie анада CE uU ES 


Particulars of Plate. Exposure, Lens, Stob. Time of Day. Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIO Hews. 


Avaliable until 
June 21. 


4994990009090909090009009090900000099009009090009090000920090000000000000900009090000200000900090000002900000000000000000002099090* 


DECLARATION.—]I hereby declare that | am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work іп the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
AddréSS о, ани аа See 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and 'f its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State һеге.............................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside " BEGINNERS' COMPETITION." 


5*59422560009009008090000900020005002090G002090*950099*9-9999-** 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of th» above Ooupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Plotorial, or other matters. 
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PEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


City of London Annual Meeting. 


The City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society’s report апі statement of 
accounts, presented at the annual general meet- 
ing on a recent Monday, gave no opportunity for 
adverse comment of any kind. Fifteen new 
members have joined during the year. The 
lectures and demonstrations given during the 
season just closed were well attended and appre- 
ciated. The annual exhibition was a recognised 
success, both financially and in the quality of the 
work exhibited. Members have been to the fore in 
exhibitions and competitions held during the year, 
and the society was awarded the first certificate 
in the annual Affiliation print competition. The 
bank balance bas been increased, and altogether 
the society appears to be on a sound basis. 


The West Surrey Programme. 


The West Surrey Photographic Society have 
issued a very interesting synopsis of their pro- 
gramme to the end of July, and now is an excel- 
lent time for residents in the neighbourhood ot 
Wandsworth Common to join this go-ahead 
society, which meets in St. Michael’s Parish 
Room, Darley Road, and the earliest date is 
June 18th. There are no meetings in the holiday 
month of August. 


The Affiliation Outing. 


Over one hundred members and their friends 
took part in the annual Affiliation outing on 
Saturday, May 24th, when Shoreham (Kent) was 
visited. The district, which is in the heart of 
the garden of Kent, was generally admired, and 
one and all expressed themselves delighted. 
Plates were exposed in every part of the village 
and the surrounding country, and, as one of the 
villagers remarked, there was not much of Shore- 
ham unphotographed by the end of the day. A 
very jolly party gathered together at 4 p.m. to 
enjoy the tea which was served in the Church 
Room. Everything provided was of excellent 
quality, and, in the words of the chairman of the 
Affiliation, "even the eggs were not ‘d-layed.’” 
After tea, the chairman announced the awards 
in the recent Affiliation lantern slide competition. 
He also stated that the executive committee had 


East Anglian Federation. The “1915” Effort. 


On a recent Saturday the South Essex, Ilford 
and Walthamstow Clubs joined in an outing in 
search of "air and space." Combined outings 
have been arranged for the special purpose of 
studying East Anglian landscape—" Essaxian " in 
particular—and securing pictures that may em- 
body those traits and characteristics a complete 
statement of which is the central effort of the 
Federation. The day's quest started really at 
Ockenden, where the old "Moat Farm," the mill, 
and a wayside pool fringed with rushes and 
white flowers claimed the attention of the 
workers. The massing of trees and windings of 
roads proved very attractive to some. The clubs 
were most fortunate in having with them both 
the president (Mr. T. H. B. Scott) and the secre- 
tary (Mr. Edward Peake) of the Federation. The 
route lay between Ockenden and Stifford, where, 
towards evening, a large company foregathered, 
and while ample justice was being done to a 
tea the aims and objects of the Federation were 
discussed. Here the company dispersed, some 
by cycle, some by walking to Grays, and thence 
by train home. All agreed that the “1013” effort 
had been most auspiciously started. 


A Good Selection at Bournemouth. 


The Bournemouth Camera Club’s summer 
rambles provide a field of work for all membeis, 
and they have been selected with great regard 
to the scope they offer for photographic effort. 
Blandford, Winchester, Poole Harbour, Du- 
chester, and Puddletown are a few of the leading 
events. А preliminary notice is issued of their 
next exhibition for October 2151 to 24th, which is 
to be held in the Landsdowne College, with 
Mr. A. H. Blake as judge. 


Inter-Club Rambles Growing. 


The combination rambles are becoming a 
feature of the year. The secretary of the Mother- 
well Camera Club writes: “I enclose a list ot 
joint rambles we have arranged with Hamilton 
and Wishaw clubs. There are four centres 
selected, and to each centre there is an excursion 
arranged for Saturday, and also for the following 
Wednesday, an earnest of the growing interest 


Group taken at the Affiliation Outing at Shoreham, May 24. 
in the shop half-holiday Act. 


decided to institute an Affiliation competition for 
natural colour slides. A vote of thanks to the 
organising secretary was heartily received. Mr. 
Hawkins (chairman) suitably replied, and in re- 
sponse to calls for a speech Mr. Gardner thanked 
those present for their expressions of pleasure at 
the success of the affair. The party then ad- 
journed to a near-by meadow, where a photograph 
of the group was taken by Mr. S. W. Shore. 
Among the societies represented were the Royal 
Photographic Society, Ealing, Willesden, 
Rochester Naturalists, South London, Bowes 
Park, United Stereoscopic, Richmond, Catford, 
London County Council, Wimbledon, Chelsea and 
District Photographic Society, Great Eastern 
Railway, Great Western Railway, Marylebone, 
North Middlesex, Walthamstow and District. The 
City of London and Cripplegate Photographic 
Society, as organising society, were strongly re- 
presented, their white badges being in evidence 
everywhere. The South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Company ably did their part towards the 
comfort of the party. 


Prizes will be 
awarded for the best pictures taken on the 
rambles.” The first ramble was to Clydeside, via 
Garrion Bridge, and extended over an area of five 
miles (good walkers these North-Countrymen !). 
The secretary says it was a big success, and the 
fraternising of members from the three clubs is 
having a good effect. All are catching the enthu- 
siasm, which augurs well for the prize competi- 
tion. The Motherwell secretary is alive. He 
says: "Come yourself, and bring a friend. Ladies 
welcomed." 


The Isle of Wight Ramble. 


A Thursday afternoon party of the Isle of 
Wight Club had a iolly day cycling to Gatcombe 
and visiting Sheat Manor, by the courtesy of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Brannon. 
kind permission to photograph the fne carving, 
etc., at the manor. The church and the pictur- 
esque village afforded adequate opportunities for 
many interesting subjects, and altogether the 
outing was a great success. 
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The latter gave their | 


The Dewsbury “Silly-Bus.” 

The serio-comic artist of the Dewsbury Photo- 
graphic Society is again to the front with an 
original, yet attractive, design of what he terms 
the summer "Silly-Bus " of the society. On the 
left are a couple of Dewsburyites with a dog 
following in the rain (an inspiration from 1912); 
on the right is the bus of the society, "silly" 
enough in its "capericious " setting. The Black 
Prince statuary at Leeds, and the rear view 
of some idlers gossiping, assist in the decorative 
design, whilst the practical idea is carried out in 
a neat lettering of the summer rambles and dates. 


The Exhibition of Western Canada. 

It is very gratifying to record that the most 
successful photographic exhibition yet held in 
Western Canada was opened by the Mayor of 
Winnipeg on May 7th, in the rooms of the Winni- 
Peg Camera Club, and was well patronised until 
the close. The club was fortunate in securing 
the services, as judges, of Mr. F. S. Challener, 
R.C.A., Mr. D. Macquarrie (Curator of Winnipeg 
Civic Art Gallery, and Mr. C. F. Ford (late 
secretary of the Plymouth (England) Photographic 
Society), and these gentlemen devoted a large 
amount of time to carefully scrutinising the 
three hundred aud twenty-four prints which were 


‘submitted to them from fifty-three contributors. 


From these they selected one hundred and thirty- 
two as being of such distinct artistic merit as to 
entitle them to a place on the walls. Pictures 
were received from members of some of the lead- 
ing clubs and societies in England, Scotland, 
Germany, France, Austria, Hungary, South 
Africa, Japan, United States and Canada, and 
among the well-known workers who sent in prints 
were Marcus Adams, whose child pictures formed 
a feature of the show; Leopold Berger, of Vienna 
Photo Club, Austria; W. D. Brodhun, of Wilkes- 
Barre; Fritz Fischer, of Vienna; W. S. Fife, of 
Toronto, and Thomas Farmer, of Montreal. 


Winnipeg Camera Club.: 

The Winnipeg Camera Club very properly feel 
soinewhat elated at the great success of their 
show, the third annual exhibition. The president 
writes as follows: “For several years we have 
been assiduously trying to interest old-country 
photographers and persuade them to send us 
some of their work, but as yet with little success. 
Winnipeg is a place of such practical and com- 
mercial interests and strenuous living that the 
esthetic side of life is liable to be crowded out, 
and on account of our isolated position very few 
Winnipeggers ever have the chance of secing 
any good original photographs." 

Their Appreciation. 

We are grateful for the club's appreciation as 
expressed by the president, who says: "Our mem- 
bers very much appreciate the kind notice and 
publicity which you have given us in the past, 
and hope that if we remind you in time for our 
next exhibition you will make a specia! appeal to 
good British workers to take pity on our isolation 
and send us some examples of their work, so that 
Winnipeg people may see what first-class pictorial 
photography really means. The magnificent re- 
productions in THE A. P. have done much to 
foster the love of pictorial photography among 
the members of our club." The Winnipeg club 
may be assured of our continued interest in them, 
and if this page can be of any assistance to 
them it is at their service, as with all other go- 
ahcad clubs, and, further, I confess to having 
some affection for the Winnipegger, induced by 
the remembrance of association with one of its 
citizens many long years ago. 


Peterborough Annual Meeting. 

The Peterborough Photographic Society have 
been taking stock for the year, and find the mem- . 
bership has improved, but with a slight deficit on 
the working expenses. The president, secretary, 
and treasurer were re-elected, and the meeting 
considered the question of reconstituting the 
society, it being thought beneficial to their pro- 
gress to provide a dark-room and enlarging fit-up 
for the general use of members. Survey and re- 
cord work was also discussed, and finally all these 
questions were left to a committee of investiga- 
tion for further consideration. 
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Query " or “Criticism” on the outside. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 

st, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 

upons printed 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
leribly written. Full 
sent in every case (not for 
prints for criticism must 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 
E Queries should 


page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 


in our pages this week. ADVICE, 


name and address must be 
ublication). All queries and 
e addressed to the Editor, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
е written on one side of the paper only. 
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Pinholes іп Negatives. 


Could you tell me the cause of pinholes in 

negatives intensified with mercuric chloride 

and ammonia? Also give the address of the 

maker of Ideal gaslight postcards? 

J. O. (Merton). 

By some authorities it is supposed that 
using the mercuric chloride bath too 
strong tends to produce pinholes, but it is 
more probable that the intensification of 
the film brings into notice holes which in 
the less dense condition escaped notice. 
Messrs. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C., supply the Ideal bromide 
and gaslight papers. 


Amidol Stain. 
I got some dry amidol on a coat, which, when 
the coat got wet, left a brown stain. 
H. W. S. (Dublin). 
As we have never met with any experi- 
ence which compares with the case you 
quote, we are unable to offer any likely 
suggestion, as anything we can think of as 
being likely to change the stain would be 
also likely to affect the fabric. Amidol 
stain on print or paper is exceedingly 
obstinate as regards alteration or removal. 


Written Lantern Slides. 


Will you please tell me how to prepare lan- 
tern slides on which I can write announce- 
ments to be made at lantern meetings? 

(Wallasey). 


Take an ordinary unexposed lantern 
plate, fix, wash, and dry it in the usual 
way. You will then be able to write upon 
it with ink and a soft, non-scratchy pen. 
Waterproof ink is very suitable for this 
purpose. 


Time and Temperature Development. 


I have a Watkins time thermometer. It says 
the time to develop is 6] minutes at 60 degs. 
with certain developers. I have some rytol 
tabloids, with which one must develop for 5 
minutes at 6o degs. (1) Can you tell me how 
I can determine the time to develop with 
rytol, using this thermometer? (2) If I put 
this thermometer in water and it registers 6} 
minutes, would that mean 60 degs.? (3) If so, 
could I use the rytol for five minutes under 
those conditions? Qn the instructions it says 
the temperature coefficient is 1.9. Will you 
kindly tell me what this means? 


T. J. (Aberfan). 

If the thermometer reads 64 minutes you 
May infer the temperature is 60 deg., and 
50 you can give 5 minutes with rytol. 
Or you can proceed differently, viz., dilut- 
Ing your normal developer in the propor- 
tion of 5 to 64, and then using the 
thermometer times for other temperatures, 
1.6. to each ounce of normal rytol solution 


add 24 drams of water. The temperature 
coefficient gives the proportional increase 
of time for a drop of шо deg. Cent., or 
18 deg. Fahr. Thus, if you knew that at 
68 deg. F. the development time was 5 
minutes, you would get the time for 
бо deg. F. by multiplying 5 minutes by 
the T.C., viz., 1:0, 1.6. 04 minutes. N.B., 
different developers have different tem- 
perature coefficients. 


Enlarger. 
I wish to make an enlarger—to enlarge from 
V.P.K. to postcard. The lens is Zeiss Tessar, 
1.45, F/12 cm. Will you please state stop to 
be used, distance between lens and negative, 
also lens and plate? What size will 3} by 
24 enlarge to in this enlarger? 
H. M. M. (Lancaster). 
Our replies are invariably to initials and 
post town. We have had very great diffi- 
culty in reading your letter, and now we 
are uncertain as to various parts. En- 
larging 24 by 18 two diameters gives 
5 by 34. This means that the lens is 
three times its focal length from the paper 
and half this distance from the negative. 
Stop required depends on degree of sharp- 
ness of negative and that required in 
print. Probably F/8 would be generally 
suitable. 


Focussing Screen. 


I have heard that a little oil rubbed on the 
focussing screen facilitates fine focussing. If 
so, what kind of oil should be used? 
W. B. B. (Edzell). 
Yes, this is so; but you will find that a 
little glycerine is preferable. Glycerine 
never dries like oil, and, moreover, when 
it gets dirty by catching dust particles, it 
is easily cleaned off with warm water— 
which is more than one can say for the 
use of oil. Moreover, oil is apt to become 
rather “smelly.” The glycerine is applied 
to the rough side of the glass: a mere 
touch is only necessary, just enough to 
give the slightest covering. 


Stops and Exposure. 


I have a stigmatic lens, 5.3 in. focus, with 
stops marked 6.3, 8, 11, etc. The focus of 
front lens alone is 11 in., and of the back 
$.5 in. When exposing with front or back 
component can 1 calculate exposure for com- 
plete lens and nea multiply exposure by аф 
and respective 
" T i J. E. C. (Manchester). 


First, let us consider one stop, say F/8, 
with the front and back components. To 
find the F value with, say, the 11-inch 
lens, we have the following rule of three: 
As 5.3 is to 11, so is F/8 to required F 
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number. This gives us nearly 17. So the 
F/8 stop with complete lens becomes, say 
К/17 when used with the ir-inch focus 
component only. Similarly, as 5.3 is to 
8.5 so is F/8 to F/13 nearly. But to get the 
ratio of the equivalent exposures of the 
same stop with 5.3 and 11 inches, we have 
to square these numbers, and then take 
their ratio, i.e. to divide the square of 5.3 
(i.e. 28.09) into the square of 11 (i.e. 121), 
which gives us 4.33, Or, say, 4}. 
Similarly comparing the squares of 5.3 and 
8.5, we get 2.6 nearly, or, say, 23, to be 
on the generous side in the matter of 
exposure. 


Stained Print. 
Can you please suggest the reason of the 
yellow spots on the enclosed Velox print, etc. ? 
A. G. (Margate). 
We are of opinion that these are due to 
hypo. Possibly you were handling prints 
in the fixing bath, and then forgot to wash 
and wipe your fingers before proceeding 
to handle and develop another print. A 
mere trace of nypo—in the wrong place— 
will make a big display and do a lot of 
mischief. 


Quinol Developer. 
Can you give me a good hydroquinone de- 
veloping formula for plates and gaslight 
papers, preferably in the metric system, etc.? 
R. G. T. (Southampton). 
As a one-solution developer: Hydro- 
quinone, i.e. quinol, 12 gm., soda sulphite 
75 gm., soda carbonate 150 gm., water 
1,000 C.C. Or, if you prefer a two-solu- 
tion formula: (A) Quinol 10 gm., soda 
sulphite 50 gm., potass. bromide 2 gm., 
water 1,000 с.с.; (B) soda caustic ro gm., 
water 1,000 c.c. Use equal parts of A and 
B. Quinol does not keep very well in 
solution, so you should not make up more 
than you are likely to use within a week 
or so. 


Single Lens. 

Will you kindly tell me if the single com- 

ponent of a lens will give as satisfactory a 

picture as an ordinary lens, etc.? 

C. C. (Rochdale). 

Your question is much too general and 
sweeping to admit of anything like a 
definite answer. Much depends on the 
subject, what quality of image you regard 
as essential, the lenses to be compared, 
etc. We can only say that a modern 
single compound lens, stopped down to 
Е/гт or F/16, will, for most work except 
critical architecture, give sharply defined 
results that satisfy nineteen out of twenty 
capable judges. 


Enlarging. 
I am using a home-made apparatus, consisting 
of a white-paper-lined box, with two Osram 
lamps at one end, the negative at the other, 
and a diffusing screen of tracing paper 1} ins. 
from the negative, but on the ease] I get part 
more illuminated than the rest, etc. 
F. T. C. (East Sheen). 
Have you tried raising the lamps? You 
also might try a piece of ground-glass in 
place of the tracing paper. If this fails, 
bring the lamps up to the camera end of 
the box, i.e. one on each side of the nega- 
tive, remove the diffusing screen, and 
place at the end opposite lamps and nega- 
tive a sheet of opal glass with the matt 
ground side towards the light, or use 
white card finely matt, i.e., non-shiny, and 
let us hear how you get on. You may 
find that you get better results with the 
opal or card reflector nearer the negative 
than your sketch suggests. No light must 
pass from the lamps direct on to the nega- 
tive. You may have to make a shallow 
shield for the negative. 
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An Affair of Honour. 

It is due to my readers 
to say that perhaps 
before very long the old 
“Magpie” will be по 
more. It will be a cruel 
end. I have had a dark 
letter from a western 
suburb. The glint of steel is on every line of it. It is from 
the gentleman whom I reported recently as expressing scepticism 
with regard to a moonlight effect. I said of him that senti- 
ment had long since died an unnatural death in his bosom. 
Now he intends, apparently, that І should do likewise. 
“If you are anything of a sport,” he says, “come round to 
our little show at Ealing. I may perhaps have the pleasure 
of illustrating to you whether or not sentiment enters con- 
vincingly into my compositions. Don’t be afraid. There are 
plenty of us waiting to give you a warm welcome.” And he 
adds: “Do not trouble to bring a stretcher. We have 
an excellent ambulance in Ealing, also a first-rate hos- 
pital.” Strange that they should be so sanguinary at a place 
with the name of ’Ealing. But go? Of course I shall go. You 
never knew me fail yet when honour bade. Only first I will 
settle up my worldly affairs. 


The Studio of the Future. 


The other day I encountered a society photographer who is 
deservedly famous for his clever portraiture of ladies and chil- 
dren. He showed me some beautiful specimens of his work— 
the childrea of the Countess of Jewelburgh, for example, and 
the son and heir of Sir Norman Blood. When he came to one 
little chap I asked him what I thought was the most common- 
place of questions. 

“What exposure had that?” I said. 

He looked at me rather blankly. 

“Exposure?” he repeated. "Oh, only the face and hands, and 
a few inches at the knees.” 

“I wasn't speaking of that,” I said. “What stop had it?” 

*What stop?" he said. "Oh, it stops itself when it runs 
down.” 

(He thought I was referring to the toy engine the child was 
shown to be playing with.) 

“Well,” I said, “to put it in another way: what was the lens 
working at, and how long did you keep the cap off?” 

Then he made a surprising disclosure. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “you are speaking of the—what do 
you call it?—the camera. Believe me, I have never touched a 
camera for years. I have forgotten whether it has the lens at 
the back or the front. I don’t bother my head about such things. 
My assistant sees to all that side of the business. Indeed, I 
believe it is so unintelligent that the studio puppy-dog could 
manage it. The modern professional simply cannot afford to 
waste his time in that manner. It is his business to dandle the 
little babies and amuse the big ones. He must concentrate on 
the real business of the studio—concentrate! Ask me what 
bricks are best to play with, and ГІП tell you, but technica’ 
data t 

It seems to me, reading this over, that it will not be credited. 
And I did have some strange dreams after attending the recent 
Professional Photographers’ Congress. But more of it is true 
than I can ever hope to persuade people to believe. So I won't 
Pros and their Cons. 

If one may omit from consideration a few fashionable firms, 
those which can afford to keep a lackey in twery at the door, 
another at each turn of the staircase, and a tenth to hold the 
sitter's dog, it may be fairly asserted that the professional por- 
trait perpetrator is, generally speaking, making a poor living. 
Some of them only round the corner on the turn they get by 
buying mounts at 1s. gd. a dozen, and palming them off on their 
sitters at 2d. apiece. Various suggestions have been made for 
improving this dreadful state of affairs, but all of them fail 
because they spell expense, and presume that the unfortunate 
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photographers have money enough to carry them out. The 
cheapest cure would, we should think, be originality. Nothing 
pays like novelty, and surely there should be plenty of room for 
the new and bizarre in portraiture. Why, for instance, has no 
one thought of making a series of actresses’ portraits without 
their teeth? We do not, of course, mean that their pearlies 
should be extracted, but merely that the idiotic expanse of ivory 
which distinguishes the lady of the stage from the rest of her 
charming sex should, during the moment of photographic ex- 
posure, be abandoned, even though their expensive dimples are 
also sacrificed in the effort. A touch of seccotine on the lips, a 
few moments for it to set, click, and the thing is done. 


The Photographic Express. 

There is one railway in the world, so a lecturer told us the 
other night, which goes so slowly that the photographer can 
alight at any point he wants, compose his picture with due care, 
and then, after a little sprint, catch up his train and resume his 
ride. This is the line which walks—for it does not run—from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. Of late years our own railways have made 
a great point of advertising that each of them passed through 
unexampled scenery, and, as a random shot out of the carriage 
window of an express train is apt to be unsatisfactory, would it 
not be possible to run photographic specials which could go at 
walking pace through the beauty spots? The time thus lost could 
be made up by rushing through stations and places of that kind, 
which are usually far from picturesque, and which trains in our 
experience have got quite into the habit of stopping at. 


The Milky Way. 

“To decide whether a photograph deserves the title of a work 
of art,” writes Dixon Scott, in the Liverpool Daily Courier, “you 
must talk the matter over with the mi/kman.” The Editor of THE 
A. P. AND P.N. regrets that his contributor of verse, for the 
sake of poetic exigencies, or anything of the kind, should have 
seen fit to rehash a stale old jest at the expense of what is now, 
of course, an honest business. 


The milkman seems cut out to be 
A proper judge and fit; 

We practise sunning down, and he— 
Now, does he water it? 


His judgment will be measured well, 
And weighty of a sort ; 

A brimming gallon does he sell, 
His pint is half a quart. 

And if our work be poor or rich 
It will be plain to him ; 

He'll tell us which is cream and which 
Is only just the skim. 


"Tis said by some we both rejoice 
In acts most sinister ; 
But that while hanging is our choice, 
"Tis drowning he'd prefer. 
ي‎ ee ee S 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


171st 
Lesson. 


S we write this the 
thermometer is well 
above "summer 
heat," and while the 
conditions are not 
tropical, they are 
certainly trying 
enough to render 
certain precautions 
very advisable, if not 
necessary, in connection with quite a 
number of photographic operations. 
Where the worker can command a 
work-room of good size, with possibly 
an ample supply of ice for cooling the 
room as well as thé solutions and wash- 
ing waters, there is not any serious dif- 
ficulty. Prints, enlargements, and 
negatives may be washed under a slowly 
running tap, while in the dish or tank 
may be placed a lump of ice, this being 
renewed as fast as it melts. Solutions 
should in most cases be cooled by plac- 
ing the bottles containing them in a 
bucket of iced water, and not by add- 
ing ice to the solution itself, which 
would have a diluent effect. Great 
care should be taken not to use hot 
water for the preparation of solutions 
which are to be used within an hour 
or two, as the temperature of a solution 
so made will fall very slowly, and if it 
be only a few degrees warmer than a 
solution which has been prepared some 
days, the gelatine film of plate or paper 
may be melted, or softened to such an 
extent -that melting is imminent. It 
must be remembered that fluids hold 
their heat much longer than solids or 
gases.  Bathers know that in the 
autumn the sea is warmer than in the 
early summer, relatively to the air tem- 
peratuie. A hot-water bottle is more 
effective than the old-fashioned substi- 
tute of a heated brick, at any rate to- 
wards the smail hours of the morning. 
These points are all fairly obvious— 
when mentioned—but during cooler 
weather one may be a little careless as 
to a few degrees Fahrenheit of the tem- 
perature of a solution, without the work 
suffering any ill-effect, while during hot 
weather these few degrees may Just 
make the difference between success and 
failure. 


So far we have to some extent 
generalised, but we may now take 
specific instances where care is neces- 
sary. In the first place, let us consider 


Solutions. 


Several of the ordinary stock solutions 
which keep quite well in the winter re- 
quire watching carefully in hot weather. 
In spite of instructions to the contrary, 
some workers keep a frequently renewed 
stock solution of sodium sulphite at 
hand for the preparation of amidol de- 
veloper. This may serve fairly well if 
the solution of sulphite is made up 
freshly every few days, or kept as an 
acid solution by the addition of a small 
quantity of sodium bisulphite. But at 
this time of the year a sulphite solution 
will deteriorate to such an extent as to 
be worthless in twenty-four hours, unless 
kept in a very cool place. Mixed-up de- 
velopers will also deteriorate more 
rapidly, though a pyro solution, for 
example, will keep better if in concen- 
trated form and rendered slightly acid. 


Plate and Film Development. 


In developing negatives it must be 
borne in mind that higher temperatures 
promote chemical action, and that de- 
velopment will be more rapid. That 
is, a certain degree of density will 
be reached more rapidly when the 
temperature is high. This will be 
familiar to those v.ho adopt the time 
and temperature method of develop- 
ment, or any modification thereof. The 
difference in time of development for a 
variation of ten degrees Fahr. is con- 
siderable. For example, the times given 
by Ilford, Ltd., for time development 
of their Panchromatic plates are as 
follows for ordinary subjects, using their 
standard metol-hydroquinone developer ; 
and the relative times would apply to 


any developer: 55 deg. Fahr, 74 
minutes; 65 deg., 5 minutes; 75 deg. 
3} minutes. 

The temperatures are, of course, 


those of the solution, and not of the 
air in the room. Where a Kodak tank 
is used for the development of films, it 
is a simple matter to bring the develop- 
ing solution to the required tempera- 


HOT WEATHER TROUBLES. 


ture, and at the same time to have some 
other vessel full of water at the same 
temperature. As soon as the film 
coiled up in the apron has been placed 
in the developer, and the lid fixed on, 
the whole tank may be placed in this 
other vessel, and the temperature kept 
at the proper point during the twenty 
minutes of development time. This is 
readily done by placing a bath ther- 
mometer in the water, and adding 
small bits of ice as required. Such pro- 
cedure would be very rarely necessary, 
and probably only when working in a 
room near the roof. 


Care Needed in Handling. 


When developing and other solutions 
are several degrees above what may be 
regarded as the average, the gelatine 
film absorbs more water, and is in con- 
sequence nearer the melting point. At 
the same time the body temperature of 
the worker is a little higher, and the 


а warmth of the hands will often be suf- 


ficient to cause the film to melt where 
it is touched. Plates may be handled 
by the corners, without any appreciable 
arca coming ip contact with the fingers, 
but films are rather more tricky, and 
it is a good plan to have one or two clips 
available, so that they may be picked 
up without touching them with a warm 
hand. In the same way, if a bromide 
print is laid on the hand for a few 
moments for examination it is almost 
certain to melt in patches, the places 
where it actually touches the skin. 


Chemical Fog. 


Not only is development of plates and 
fiims more rapid when the temperature 
is high, but there 1s a marked tendency 
to chemical fog. This may usually be 
counteracted by the use of potassium 
bromide in the developer. If bromide 
is ordinarily used, the quantity may be 
increased, and with clean-working 
plates which do not require bromide in 
the developer under normal conditions 
a small quantity should be added in 
very hot weather. It is probable that 
in the case of some clean-working plates 
a modicum of bromide is added to the 
emulsion during manufacture. 
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Exposure. 

Though scarcely due to the kot 
weather, the tendency towards over- 
exposure has been inarked during the 
last few weeks. The intensity of light 
is at its maximum during May and 
June, and the daily papers have been 
remarking on the extra quality of the 
sunshine, due to the clearness of the 
atmosphere. This clearness shortens 
exposures, yet it 1s difficult to estimate, 
and here 15 an additional reason for the 
use of an exposure meter, rather than 
any form of calculator working from 
tables, where great accuracy is required. 


P.O.P. Printing. 
What we have said with reference to 
:the film surfaces in negative making 
applies with possibly greater force to 
the gelatine films of prints. Nowadays 
the toning bath containing ammonium 
sulphocyanide is alirost universally used 
for toning P.O.P., and the softening 
action of this chemical on gelatine is 
considerable. There is a good deal to 
be said in favour of a combined bath 
containing alum, tor not only аге the 
prints hardened by this during the pro- 
cess of toning, but the handling is less, 
one bath only being employed, instead 
of the washing, toning, and fixing opera- 
tions, with possibly an alum or formalin 
bath as well at some stage of the opera- 
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tions. We have given on this page 
at various times a combined bath for- 
mula which is free from most of the 
objections usually brought against this 
touing inetnod. 


Working Bromide Papers. 

The difficulties most likely to occur in 
the handling of bromide paper, apart 
from the softening of the gelatine film, 
are a general fogging of the paper 
and a staining or discoloration of the 
margins. Some papers are more likely 
to show this general greyness or fogging 
when developed with amidol. We re- 
cently tried some paper which at the 
high temperatures prevailing showed dis- 
tinct fog with amidol, while it developed 
clean with metol hydroquinone. This 
may not be invariable, but it will be 
well to try the other developer, if one is 
finding foggy results appear persistently. 
With amidol, especially, stale developer 
must be avoided, and by stale developer 
we mean a quantity of solution which 
has stood in the measure glass a few 
minutes, and has developed perhaps 
only one or two prints. 


Rapid Fixation. 

In order to produce prints of a good 
colour it is essential that the fixing 
should be completed rapidly. If prints 
or enlargements are left in the hypo 
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bath—particularly if left face upwards 
so that the gelatine film saturated with 
hypo is exposed to the air—the purity 
of tone both 1n lights and shadows will 
suffer. The whites will appear dirty, 
and the blacks a brownish tone, due 
partially perhaps to a form of sulphid- 
ing. If a bath of one part hypo to three 
parts water is used, and prints are fixed 
for five minutes, fixation will be perfect, 
the prints being turned over several 
times during the five minutes. In the 
same way, rapid washing is necessary 
if the whites are not to be degraded. 
Prints placed in a tank and left for an 
indefinite period are almost sure to 
become yeliow and dirty looking. A 
washing of half an hour in running 
water, with constant turning over by 
hand, will be sufficient to eliminate the 
hypo, and any longer period does harm 
rather than good. Where bromide prints 
are to be sepia toned, using sodium sul- 
phide, a preliminary hardening bath of 
formalin is practically essential to coun- 
teract the softening action of the sul- 
phide solution. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


SECONDS WHEN ESTIMATING EXPOSURES. 


O be able to count seconds without reference to a watch is 

useful to photographers, whether for time exposures with 
the camera, printing on bromide paper, or enlarging. The fol- 
lowing, by Mr. J. E. Adnams, from the current issue of Photo- 
graphic Scraps, Ilford Ltd.’s little monthly publication, should 
be of considerable use to readers. 

An improvised pendulum, such as a weight on a certain length 
of string, is sometimes recommended and is accurate, but not 
very convenient to work. Another suggestion is to count 
I—2—3—4—5, as rapidly as possible. This is also correct, but 
may become confusing if repeated for, say, ten seconds or so. 

I have used the following method for some ten years, and have 
found it convenient and sufficiently accurate. It is not, of course, 
mathematically exact, and this is not to be expected, because 
such methods depend on personal judgment. The variation is, 
however, so slight as to be of no importance in view of the lati- 
tude allowable in exposure. 

A watch ticks about four times to the second, and my method 
is to pronounce four equal syllables to correspond with the four 
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ticks in this way : —one-a-sec-ond—two-a-sec-ond—three-a-sec-ond, 
taking care to place the same emphasis on each syllable and not 
to slur the *a." 

I practise this counting, with a watch to my ear, until I find I 
can count at the same rate as the watch ticks. Then I test by 
watching the seconds hand of the watch while counting up to, 
say, ten. By this means I have learned to count seconds 
accurately enough for practical purposes. 

The form of words given will answer up to twelve seconds, as 
the numerals up to twelve have only one syllable; but when we 
come to thirteen and a two-syllabled word we continue in this 
way :—thir-teen sec-onds—four-teen sec-onds—fif-teen sec-onds, 
up to twenty. Beyond this it is not advisable to go, as error 
becomes too pronounced, and it is better to consult a watch. For 
short exposures of half a second and a quarter of a second the 
same method applies, thus:—half-a-sec-ond. The shutter 1s 
opened at the word “half” and closed at the syllable “sec.” 

For a quarter of a second I use the word “ quarter," opening the 
shutter at “quar” and closing it at “ter.” 
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CONDITIONS. 


“THE A. P. ano P. М." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second 


worth of materials or apparatus, 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings' 
prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is а bona.fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awardin 


this prize 


For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of 
Another page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and right 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


. to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE 


A. P., without 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the award are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected throug 


the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


The coupons will be found on page 561. 


For List of Awards, see page 548. 
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HE two little pictures on this page 
are at once curious and amusing, but 
they can scarcely be called soul-stirring 
works of art in the sense that few people 
would care to have enlarged editions per- 
manently hung on the wall of the living 


room. (Exceptions made in favour of 
the fond parents of the youngsters.) 
Nevertheless, these two little prints con- 
tain a number of useful hints of value to 
those who are attracted by the special 
charm of child life. 

First of all, in print A we have an 
example of excellent technical quality. Of 
course, it is natural enough, i.e. child-like 
enough, for half a dozen youngsters to seat 
themselves *all in a row" on being told 
that Uncle Jim is going to take their 
pictures. That is a child's idea of group- 
ing, arranging themselves for this bit of 
fun. But here we see another instance of 
an arrangement being perfectly “natural ” 
in the above sense, and yet not pictorial 
in the sense of suggesting an attractive 
disposition of objects of interest. Putting 
things in a straight line or row is the first 
step only of an attempt at arrangement. 
The child mind of the grown-up savage 
cuts a row of notches on a stick. He then 
repeats the same design with cross cuts 


A.—In THE MERRY MONTH оғ JUNE. 
By William Olsen (New York). 


From the Weekly Competition. 
forming crosses, and so on, i.e. the repeti- 


tion of one idea only. Children put their 
dolls and other toys in a row. It is the 
dawn of intelligence striving after ar- 
rangement which is primarily based on 
a formal plan. But it is a shallow 
idea, which is quickly seen, and as 
quickly exhausted of any interest it 
may contain. 

Turn, now, to example B, which is not 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEws Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


so good as a technical result, but in some 
ways better, because not quite so quickly 
exhausted of interest, as we do not recog- 
nise at a glance the formality of arrange- 
ment. The two standing figures 
to our right introduce an element 
of irregularity—interruption of the 
straight line or row. The third 
smaller standing figure to our left 
aids in the same manner. 

Again, in A all the figures are 
staring at the camera, ie. the 
same one idea running along the 
row ; but in B there are only two 
or three of the youngsters obviously 
looking towards the camera. There 
is considerable variety in the poses 
of the heads, and also of the ex- 
pressions, which, in their way, help 
to retain our interest. 

Curiously enough, the standing 
boy to the extreme right, and the 
seated child on the left, are both 
agape—apparently жо! enjoying 
the operation to any marked 
extent. 

It is a curious thing that we 
elders so often seem to derive a peculiar 
form of amusement from the photograph 
of a crying child, and yet, when one thinks 
of it, the joys and sorrows of the young 
are very real, very intense, if, happily, 
they are transitory. 

The upper half of the background scene 
in fig. B is too complicated to 
serve its purpose as a helpful foil 
or background. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that anything in the way of posing 
or arranging half a dozen or more 
youngsters of these ages is practi- 
cally out of the range of practical 
politics. It has been well and 
often said that the only way to deal 
with children is to let them pose 
themselves. But this requires a 
little qualification. In fig. A we 
see the result of their idea of ar- 
rangement. In B, beyond their 
being swept up into a corner, as 
it were, there is very little sugges- 
tion of any definite plan of arrang- 
ing. What is meant by the above 
precept is that our best plan is to 
wait and watch until the children 
have—quite unintentionally, of 
course—grouped themselves in 
such a way as to be interesting. Another 
useful hint on stalking a group of children 
is worth mentioning, for the mere reason 
that it is so very seldom acted on, viz., the 
desirability of getting the group sideways 
instead of full face. Had the author of 
print B moved to the right or left, and so 
got a more oblique view, we probably 
should have had a far more interesting 
variety of faces. | 


В.-А STUDY or FACES. 


Again, a half-back view of a group is 
often of considerable interest. 

One other point: aim to avoid posing 
children to face a full sun or very strong 


By S. A. Richards (Egypt). 
From the Weekly Competition. 


light. Do we not all know the discom- 
fort of having the “sun in our eyes,” as 
the saying has it? In both these prints 
we see something of this kind, though it is 
perhaps the more evident in fig. B than in 
fig. A. 

It is also worth remembering that the 
more figures included in a group the 
greater the risk of one or more figures 
spciling the general effect. The gift of 
“leaving out" is truly helpful in dealing 
with groups, and especially of children. 


EW READERS о 
тве Ae Fe PN. 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


“ы 


Tany of the back numbers are 
oul of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars о) those 
still obtainab/e. 
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THE TRYSTING.PLACE. 
The original, a bromide print (4 х6), receivcd Hon. Mention tn the Weekly Competition. 


By A. L. PENTELOW. 
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A FIGURE STUDY. By ROBERT DEMACHY. 
From the Exhibition of M. Demachy's work now open at " The A P.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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ЛИ TOPICS OF THE WEEK | 
5) @EDITORIAL COMMENT K 


As in previous years, our issue for the first week in 
July (dated July 7) will be Tue A. P. Special Summer 
and Holiday Number, 
and also the first part 
of a new volume. The 
issue will be considerably increased in size, and the addi- 
tional space will be devoted to seasonable articles and 
illustrations. Readers who, as usual, wish to obtain 
extra copies of the Special Number are advised to place 
their orders well in advance, to avoid disappointment. 

еее 

АП picture-loving London will surely visit the delight- 
ful exhibition of pictorial work by Robert Demachy, of 


Pars, at Ins A. Р, 
THE DEMACHY EXHIBITION AT [jttle Gallery, 52, Long 


“THE A. P.” LITTEE GALLERY. Acre, W.C. Not only 


| are these latest produc- 

ductions from a master hand new and fresh in treatment 
and well up to the highest standard of M. Demachy’s 
previous work, but as examples of the fascinating oil- 
transfer process, both in monochrome and colour, they 
are worthy of the closest study and attention by every 
progressive amateur and professional. Next week we 
hope to publish an article by M. Demachy describing his 
latest methods of work. He frankly tells us that in his 
most recent productions he does not hesitate to make 
use of coloured chalks after the transfer of the original 
oil-pigment print so as to achieve the preconceived re- 
sult. Whatever the purists may say, we do not con- 
sider this in any way detracts from the beauty of the 
prints, nor from their artistic value. We commend 
both this exhibition and M. Demachy's forthcoming 
notes to the attention of our readers. The exhibition is 
free on presentation of visiting card, and is open from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily (Saturdays, 10 to 1) until July 19. 

ее б 

One is so much accustomed to finding the photo- 
graphic plate acting as the humble servitor of science 
that its uses in this direction 
are beginning to pass un- 
noticed. But a recent investi- 
gation in which the plate has been the means of an im- 
portant discovery is worth placing on record. Röntgen, 
when he demonstrated to the world the radiation that 
bears his name, stated that the rays could not be regu- 
larly reflected, but within the last few months it has 


“THE A. P.” SUMMER NUMBER. 


NO LONGER “X” RAYS? 
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been found that X rays do obey the regular laws of 
reflection in exactly the same way as light. It is some- 
what uncertain to whom the main credit of the discovery 
belongs, whether to British or German physicists; per- 
haps it belongs chiefly to Professor C. G. Barkla, who 
lectured before the Róntgen Society on the subject at 
the June meeting. But the point to be noted at the 
moment is that this discovery, which has important con- 
sequences in physics, and possibly also in medicine, has 
been made through the agency of the photographic 
plate. An X-ray beam has been made to pass through 
crystals, the molecular constitution of which is much 
more suitable than that of metals for illustrating tne 
effect, and the reflections which have been set up along 
the planes of the crystals have been recorded on the plate 
after several hours' exposure. The discovery of these 
faint images of the secondary pencils due to reflection 
suggests that we shall have to give up calling the 
rays "X," 
o o e 


Here are two little hints, one from a French source 
and the other from a German, of which the methodical 
worker may like to make a note. 
The first concerns an ink for 
giving a very clear inscription on 
black paper. It is prepared very simply by taking 
100 grams of water and from,s to 20 grams of gum 
arabic, and triturating into the mixture from 10 to 25 
grams of a white powder—pulverised chalk or starch 
for preference. If the precaution is taken of shaking 
the vessel before use, so as to bring the pigment well 
into suspension, it will form an ink which can be applied 
with pen or brush, and which will give most legible 
lettering on black or on any dark papers. The sub- 
stances suggested are said to be much better than talc, 
kaolin, oxide of zinc, and the like. The solutions are 
only approximate, and in practice there is no need to 
measure at all. The other little hint has reference to 
the impregnation of corks by paraffin. This is said to 
be much more efficient if it is preceded by a ten-minute 
immersion in a lukewarm solution of glycerinated gela- 
tine (7 grams of gelatine and 12 grams of glycerine 
in 250 C.c.'s. of water, maintained at 120 deg. Fahr.). 
After washing and drying, the corks should be treated 
for a few minutes with a mixture of 35 parts of paraffin 
and ro parts of vaseline slightly warmed. The corks 
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are subsequently dried in air, and the method is said to 
give an effective protection. 
е е e 

The latest thing in the air is a comic Roval Academy, 
and Mr. John Hassall, whose suggestion it is, has his 
own ideas as to what constitutes the 
comic in art. He speaks approvingly 
of certain exhibitions at Antwerp, where 
he has seen a fine oil-painting of a tramp, with one of 
his feet modelled right out of the frame, and an old boot 
stuck upon it. In another instance a hook was made 
to jut out of a canvas, and upon this hook a real kettle 
was hung. From this we may gather that humour in 
graphic art is dependent on a certain amount of relief. 
It is never easy to suggest humour of the really rollick- 
ing sort on an entirely plain surface. Perhaps this 
hankering after relief in one form or another explains 
why in France just lately it has been quite the thing to 
have one's portrait taken (by an ingenious process) on 
an egg. The result of being photographed on this con- 
vex surface is distortion, of course, and Adonis himself 
could scarcely be called handsome if his picture were 
taken so that his eyes were elongated, and his forehead 
tapered like a cone, and his nose was broadened out 
until it did not seem to be there at all. To a generation 
which loves the golliwog and the Pekinese, however, 
such ugliness may be a recommendation. And, at least, 
to be photographed so that one's face is made to take 
the planes of an egg is to break away from the deaden- 
ing uniformity of the everlasting square and flat. 
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When a photographic exhibitor does violence to his 
modesty by sending in a portrait of himself he is gener- 
ally careful to look as 
pleasant as possible. But it 
is otherwise, apparently, with 
the painter-craft, for the exhibition of the New English 
Art Club is dominated by a large self-portrait, and the 
painter has contrived to suggest in his features enough 
scorn and defiance for a whole cycle of exhibitions of 
revolt. None the less the portrait (of and by Mr. 
William Orpen) is wonderful and compelling, and its 
fantastic setting, presumably of dwarfish studio models, 
is not the least wonderful thing about it. The exhibi- 
tion as a whole contains much that strikes us as being 
thorough, true, and good to see, both in figure work and 
in landscape—and we notice, by the way, that the 
"sold" labels have a habit of attaching themselves to 
work of this character—but the red flag of anarchy 
flutters here and there on the walls of the Suffolk Street 
Galleries. And really one feels an almost pious grati- 
tude that Nature has not made the human form quite as 
grotesque and repulsive as some artists see it, and that 
the actual landscape is not so crude as one finds it occa- 
sionally in an art exhibition. When a foreground of 
lawn is represented by a straight band of green which 
might have been laid on at one stroke, it really seems 
as though an artistic convention were taken up as a 
cover for indolence. We often wonder how much of the 
“latest " in Art is genuine and serious effort, and how 
much can be described bv the expression, “swank.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN ART. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings' 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of Jr de the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the secon 


prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sept in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, 
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Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the award are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on ald matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
E. S. Perkins, Beechwood Villa, Upper Gibbs Road, Newport, 
Mon. (Title of print, “Ada.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
S. S. ortho., backed; lens, Dallmeyer Carfac; stop, F/6.3; ex- 
posure, 1-sth sec. ; time of day, 6 p.m., June; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


The Second Prize to Harry D. Williar, 637, West Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. (Title of print, *The Lady and 
the Rose.") Technical data: Plate, Hammer ; lens, Vesta ; stop, 
F/6.3; exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, 3.30 p.m.; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, enlargement on Noko paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to T. B. Clark, 82, Napill Street, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “Don’t Hurry, Madam.") Techni- 
cal data: Piate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; time of 
day, 9 a.m., September; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington C. C., toned. 


A Second Extra Prize to Miss K. P.-Cunliffe, The Hall, 
Northwood, Mdx. (Title of print, * The Bird's Nest.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, ғ. 5. R.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, Ғ/4.5; 
exposure, 1-16th sec.; time of day, 11.30 а.1п., Мау; ; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington smooth 
C. C.; sulphide toned. 


The Mounting Prize to Wm. Frame, Windmil Road, Hamil- 
ton. (Title of print, “A Corner of the Harbour—Rothesay.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Goerz 
Dagor; stop, Е/8; exposure, 1-soth sec. ; time of day, midday, 
April; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromoil. 

Hon. Mention. 

Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; M. O. Dell, Walham Green; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; Dr. Stefano Bricarelli, Turin; John J. 
Hartiey, Colne; Francis C. Williams, Stoke Newington, N.; 
F. L. Verster, Finsbury Park, N.; H. B. Redmond, Newport, 
Mon. ; Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, Manchester ; J. H. Saunders, Leeds ; 
E. T. Mason, London, W. ; Н. Rozelaar, Cricklewood, N.W. 


BEGINNERS' ` SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Percy Temple, 42, Camp- 
hill Avenue, Langside, Glasgow. (Title of print, “Sweets to the 
Sweet.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial М. F.; lens, г. г.; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 4 p.m. . May; de- 
veloper, m.q.; printing process, enlarged on Paget Platino matt 
bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and Beginners' Class, 
are omitted. 
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ORTRAITURE 
is one of the 
/ subjects which 
hold the greatest 
attraction for amateurs. There is a fascination about 
the work which grips all from the first moment of their 
handling a camera, and it may be said that its influence 
never entirely leaves us. The beginner who yields to 
the impulses which seem to force him to try his 'prentice 
hand at making portraits of relative or friend is only 
doing what thousands of other amateurs have done 
before him. Considering all the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, it is only natural that he should become a little 
discouraged when results do not appear to justify the 
preference given to this branch of the hobby; but as 
time goes on, and a greater degree of proficiency in the 
art of exposing and developing is attained, the realms 
of portraiture are again explored. At this stage a con- 
siderable amount of assistance can be derived from 
taking advantage of the free criticism offered each week 
by the Editor of Tue A. Р. 

When results of our work are shown to friends, it is 
all very fine to be told that they are “very good for ап 
amateur ”--4һ16 kind of praise is often prompted by а 
feeling of commiseration on their part; they do not wish 
to discourage us, but would rather not commit them- 
selves to a full measure of approval. People who do 
not know much about photography seem to have an 
idea that the amateur's work must, in the nature of 
things, be inferior to that of the professional; what we 
have to do is to demonstrate that this is a wrong 
impression. 

It lies within the power of the amateur worker to 
produce more satisfactory portraits of relatives and 
friends than the professional can hope to do: all the 
advantages are on our side—we know what will interest 
the models, we are acquainted with those characteristic 
attitudes and expressions which go a long way towards 
ensuring a life-like picture, we can take them amidst 
familiar surroundings, and, if necessary, give them 
several sittings in order to obtain exactly the kind of 
result we are aiming for. 


Composition. 

The first important point is that the result ought to 
be, apart from its personal interest, satisfactory from 
a pictorial point of view. If this characteristic is absent 
we shall only be able to regard the print as a memento 
of the person, and will not think it worth enlarging and 
hanging on the walls—if it can be treated in this 
manner, then you may be sure there is not very much 
wrong with it. In order to secure this end we have to 
present a pleasing arrangement of light and shade and 
a well balanced composition. Composition is a subject 
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` SOME REMARKS ABOUT PORTRAITURE 
«> Practical Suggestions for the Amateur, x 


upon which a lot might be said; but if the beginner 
chooses, he can pick up most of the essential points by 
carefully examining some of the great artists’ master- 
pieces, which are to be found in the public galleries all 
over the country, or reproduced in the monthly maga- 
zines from time to time. Those in which figures are 
the predominant feature are, of course, the ones alluded 
to for the special purpose in hand. 

It is not suggested that the photographer should copy 
what has already been done, but rather that he should 
study it with a view to ascertaining how the artist 
arranges and groups the models, the manner in which 
the background is treated, and how the accessories are 
used to help the idea or theme, and also the way im 
which all the items are blended so as to form one com- 
plete picture. 

The Model. 

On examining the type of picture referred to, we 
notice that only on rare occasions do the models appear 
as if looking towards the beholder, and that profile and 
other aspects of the face are used to delineate character 
and expression with as much success as the full-face 
view. It is well to remember this, as we frequently 
have to deal with people who exhibit signs of camera 
consciousness when asked to look towards the lens. 
Notice also how the light parts are controlled—unless 
the picture is in a very high key, there is usually one 
principal high light, the other lights being more or less 
subdued. Neither do high lights appear near to the 
margins, as in these parts they have a tendency to lead 
the eye out of the picture. 

The Background. 

With regard to the background, this part is kept as 
unobtrusive as possible. As in painting so in photo- 
graphy, the background is often the making or marring 
of the result. In our case we have to be particularly 
careful in this matter, as the lens takes in all that lies 
within the field of view. Sometimes, in the excitement 
of the moment, we are apt to overlook this fact, and only 
find out afterwards that a part of the setting appears as 
if connected with the sitter's person, spoiling an other- 
wise good picture. In the writer's opinion, the back- 
ground is as worthy of attention as the model. Any- 
thing of an assertive nature, such as light curtains or 
wallpaper with a striking pattern, should be avoided, as 
detracting from the importance of the model. 

The Accessories. 

When we come to the accessories, we shall observe 
that to the artist they are a subject of great care and 
thought, both as regards selection and placing. Only 
those which are essential to the theme or idea of the 
picture are included, and they are always kept sub- 
ordinate in interest to the model. Simplicity is a virtue 
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that requires cultivating if good portraits are desired, 
and if we are ever in doubt as to whether any particular 
item ought to be included or not, the best policy is to 
leave it out. The inclusion of unnecessary detail is 
responsible for more failures than anything else. Here 
I might mention that it is just as well to get into the 
wav of looking at things as they will appear in the print, 
which is not always what they appear to the naked eye. 


Practical Hints. 

As mentioned above, in the majority of cases we are 
acquainted with our sitters, and know what is likely to 
interest them. An excellent method to adopt in order to 
get life into the picture is to represent them as if in the 
act of doing something. Time will usually permit of 
our selecting the right occupation, and after settling 
this point our next thoughts should be given to the back- 
ground and accessories most helpful to the idea. There 
is nothing like knowing definitely what kind of a result 
we are going to aim for before setting the camera up. 

When making the exposure we should always see that 
our models are at their ease; sometimes a position which 
appears comfortable may become difficult if it has to be 
retained for several seconds. If the work is being done 
outdoors, it is advisable to place the sitters in the shade 
—never in the sun or very brilliant light, as this will 
cause them to screw their eyes up in a manner that will 
look anything but pleasing in the finished print. The 
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hands ought not to prove of much trouble if the idea of 
depicting the model doing something has been carefullv 
worked out. With regard to clothing, lady friends 
should be induced to wear blouses of a quiet pattern, 
remembering that if they are composed of white material 
they will considerably lessen the value of the face; 
gentlemen should allow their coats to hang in graceful 
curves rather than be buttoned up. 
Groups. 

Most of the foregoing remarks apply to group work, 
but whenever possible one of the figures should have 
more importance than the others. Exactly how this is 
to be arranged will depend upon circumstances, but 
much will be learnt on this point when studying the 
masterpieces. Some idea or link is necessary in order 
to connect the members of the group, and the positions 
and poses to be adopted should be matters of careful 
consideration before exposing. 

If portraiture is approached in the manner indicated, 
the amateur may rest assured that results will soon re- 
pay the extra trouble taken. There is no denying the 
fact that a haphazard, hit or miss style of working is not 
conducive to success; if we wish to do something out of 
the ordinary rut we must be bold and free, true to our 
own ideas, and not imitators. First select some 
characteristic expression or pose on which to build the 
picture, and then keep everything else subservient to 
the model. T. H. M. 
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LENSES FROM MESSRS. ROSS, LTD.—The Ross Convertible and the Telecentric. 


UST as there is no universal medicine, there is no strictly 

universal lens, but the Ross Convertible lens sent us tor 
review is an instrument of wide utilitv, and it will exactly suit 
the worker who does not care to burden himself with a multi- 
plicity of lenses. The Convertible, as now before us, is a 
doublet; and, as such, is a rapid anastigmat of the highest class 
and best type, the focal lengths of the series ranging from 4% 
inches to 234 inches by twenty-four stages. The rectilinearity of 
the doublets is complete, so that they will serve for the most 
rigidly exact architectural work on plates of quite full size in 
relation to the focal length of the lens. 

Each single element of the Ross Convertible being fully cor- 
rected for astigmatism, and these single elements being of dif- 
ferent focus, the possessor of a Ross Convertible has in his 
hands three really high-class anastigmatic lenses, the choice of 
focal length thus afforded being ample for most exigencies. 
Hitherto a very great practical objection to some lenses which 
allow of a choice of several foci has been the fact that the 
diaphragm scale cannot apply to more than one of the focal 
lengths, but this annoying objection, or fault, is very completely 
overcome by Messrs. Ross, three scales being on a ring of metal, 
and when the front lens is eased in its setting, the ring bearing 
the three scales can be unlocked, and the scale that is required 
can be brought into juxtaposition with the pointer. 

The actual lens sent to us for trial, a lens which we find to be 
good in all respects, will serve to illustrate these special points, 
which should make this lens a favourite with those who care to 
pay the price of a first-class objective. This lens is No. 8 of 
the series, and, as a doublet, the focal length is 7 inches, the 


largest aperture is F/7, and it is sold for a 74 by 5 plate, but it 
will cover a somewhat larger surface. At the same time, it may 
be regarded as eminently suited for general and pictorial work 
on half-plates, too short a focus being accompanied by strained 
and unpictorla] perspective. If the back lens is used alone the 
focus will be 114 inches, while the front alone will give a focal 
length of 14 inches. 


The Ross Telecentric Lens. 

As suggested above, something akin to telephoto effect may 
be obtained with one of the separated elements of the Conver- 
tible, but this depends on the possession of a camera with toler- 
ably long extension, and in the present day many cameras are 
made without any provision for considerable extension. For 
use in cases of this kind Messrs. Ross provide their Telecentric 
series, having rapidities of Е/5.4 and F/6.8, these requiring only 
about half the camera extension which would be necessary for an 
ordinary lens of the same focus, but as we described the Tele- 
centric series in some detail about a year ago (March 18, 1912, 
p. 290), a few words will now suffice. This type of lens gives 
special rapidity with optical length of focus on ordinary short 
cameras, hence the Telecentric lenses are specially suited for 
obtaining pictures of sports and games, as large figures are 
desirable, and near approach is ordinarily out of the question. 
The lens sent for notice has an equivalent focal length ot 
11 inches, with a speed of F/6.8, and it is in a convenient 
focussing mount which adds but little to its size, the price being 
£7 тоз. Readers should write Messrs. Ross, Ltd., Clapham 
Common, London, S.W., for a catalogue with full particalars. 
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DR. EMIL MAYER ON THE BROMOIL PROCESS. 


R. MAYER treats thoroughly of the bromoil process in a 

work entitled “Das Brömoldruckverfahren,” the publishers 
being the Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp, Halle, and the price 
being 1 mark 80. Those workers in bromoil to whom the Ger- 
man language is not an obstacle would do well to profit by the 
full instructions and advice of so skilled a worker as the author 
of this book. 

Our author tells us that not every quality of bromide paper, 
as sold by manufacturers, will give completely satisfactory 
results, some makes being so hardened or tanned as to almost 
deprive the gelatine of its power to swell in water. A prelimi- 
nary method of trial which is recommended is to immerse a 


piece of the unexposed paper in water at a temperature of about 
40 deg. Centigrade. If the gelatinous stratum swells consider- 
ably, becomes almost shining, and at the same time soft or 
viscous, the gelatine may be considered to possess the requisite 
properties for bromoil; but if water at a temperature of ṣo deg. 
Centigrade is employed, the gelatinous layer should dissolve. 

One feature of Dr. Mayer's book will recommend it to the 
beginner, the absence of that multiplicity of almost equivalent 
formule which overburdens so many textbooks. The concluding 
chapter, which deals with the after-treatment of the bromoil 
print, may be mentioned as being especially suggestive, and as 
giving a multiplicity of useful hints. 
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a 
T not infrequently happens that some portion or other 
of a negative is marred by a defect which cannot be 
remedied by retouching, and I have known many 
workers almost discard such altogether, but instead of doing 
so why not try combination printing, or a picture within 


a picture? 


A glance at the accompanying illustrations will show more 


. clearly than words what I intend to convey. 


No one knows 


better than the nature photographer the difficulties that 
beset his path on every side, and often it is quite impos- 


sible for him to obtain results critically sharp all over the 


negative. If the central por- 
tion only 15 used, the 
finished print frequently 
leaves much to be desired, 
whereas if one portion of a 
picture is printed within 
another, a most pleasing 
result can be obtained. 

Of course, it is not only 
spoiled or defective negatives 
which can be worked up in 
this way, for others tech- 
nically perfect can be so 
treated, only one should be 
most careful in combining the 
pictures to see that they har- 
monise, otherwise the remedy 
will be worse than the disease. 

With nature photographs 
this combined printing 15 
especially suitable, for one 
can show a picture of the 


Young Wood-pigeons in Nest. 
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~<“ COMBINATION PRINTING IN 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


ГА 


By BENJAMIN HANLEY, 


animal, bird or insect on a fairly large scale as an inset 
to a print of the creature’s haunts in nature, and wonderfully. 
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Wild Rabbit. 


fascinating some of these 
double pictures become. 

The process is very simple, 
the only materials required! 
being a sixpenny or shilling 
box of masks and discs, ob- 
tainable, with instructions, 
from any dealer. The "sub- 
ject” negative is first printed 
through the mask іп the 
ordinary way. This printed 
portion is then covered with 
the disc of opaque paper (cut 
from the centre of the mask), 
and the border printed from 


the second negative. P.O.P. and self-toning papers are the- 


best for the purpose. 


% 


Black-headed Gull turning her Eggs. 
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Ж), E two years ago my 
if, f, | attention having been 
4 drawn, by the receipt of 
samples for tests, to the new 
METUS Schering developer, duratol,* 
ou which is said to be benzyl- 
| paramidophenol, I set myself 
the task of working out suitable formula for my own use on 
plates, films, and gaslight and bromide papers. 

It would be a waste of time to recount all the experiments 
I carried out ; suffice it to say that I mixed rising a hundred 
solutions, trying the effect of this and of that modification 
of ingredients and proportions. The most characteristic pro- 
perty of duratol I found to be its relative insolubility—a 
tendency to crystallise out. So marked is this property that 
I found it impracticable to make up a solution containing 
duratol alone, and was forced to fall back upon its combina- 
tion with hydroquinone. | 

Duratol is incompatible with all the sulphites except potas- 
sium metabisulphite. When dissolved in water, alone or with 
hydroquinone, it is precipitated by the addition of acetone- 
sulphite, formosulphite, sodium bisulphite, or sodium sul- 
phite. Apparently it forms an addition product with the sul- 
phite, the form of the crystals varying with the reagent used, 
but all possessing the property of being flocculent and rising 
to the top of the solution. When a carbonate is added to a 
duratol solution a different precipitate is formed; it 1s more 
granular and settles to the bottom. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, if the sulphite and the carbonate are intimately mixed 
in anhydrous form (or dissolved) before adding, no precipita- 
tion takes place. In a similar manner, precipitates form if 
the duratol is added to a solution of sulphite, carbonate, or a 
mixture of the two salts. 

When duratol and hydroquinone are incorporated into the 
developer in the proportion of one part to five of hydro- 
quinone, the excess of hydroquinone crystallises out, Just as 
in the case of a highly conceatrated metol-hydroquinone. 
This deposition takes place soonest at temperatures below 
so degrees Fahr. In all cases the crystals are soluble in 
wood alcohol, methylated spirits, denatured alcohol, or 95 
per cent. ethyl alcohol. They can be dissolved by adding 
any of these solvents to the solution, or by filtering them out 
and treating them on the filter-paper with the alcohol, after- 
wards adding the alcoholic solution to the developer. After 
the addition of the spirits they do not reform. 


d 


A suitable one-solution formula is as follows : 


Water ОЛКЕ ЕГЕТЕ ТУУЛ A 40 02 
пту о ОТРИК OSES ов берен 15 gr. 
HydroquifODé „өткен serosa бо or 75 gr. 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ..................... I 02. (av.) 
Sodium carbonate, dry granular ......... I} ОГ 2 OZ. 


The smaller quantities are preferred, as they remain in 
solution even at low temperatures, and do not pile up the 
density in the high lights to such an extent as do the larger. 
In mixing the solution the developing agents are dissolved 
by stirring in the water, and the sodas are then added after 
being very intimately mixed in the dry state. As usual, when 
dissolving anhydrous salts, the solution should be well stirred 
while the sodas are poured into it in a fine stream. The 
resulting solution is faintly yellow in colour. If stored in 
well-corked bottles, it discolours very slowly ; but a rather 
deep yellow colouration shows that it has oxidised sufficiently 


* Duratol is obtainable from Messrs. А. and M. Zimmermann, з, Lloyd's 
Avenue, London, E.C. 
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An Interesting * Universal " Developer. 


By MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. ( Harvard), Associate Editor of “American Photography. '' 
Special to “ The A. P. & P. N." 


to be unreliable, in which condition it develops slowly and 
gives a weak image. Reducing the sulphite increases the 
speed of development at the expense of keeping quality, but 
adding more sulphite is likely to cause crystallisation. 

This stock solution is used full strength for gaslight papers 
and slides, requiring, in most cases, no addition of bromide 
to keep the whites clear, and yielding a fine blue-black 
colour. A pure platinum black is had by adding one drop 
of 10 per cent. potassium bromide to each two ounces of 
developer; "professional? papers, such as Cyko, give 
warmer blacks with from one to two drops of saturated 
bromide solution to each ounce. For films and plates I always 
dilute the stock with an equal volume of water. Development 
is rapid, and factors from nine to fifteen may be employed, 
according to the amount of contrast one desires—twelve is 
perhaps best for negatives intended for P.O.P. The same 
dilution is used for bromide paper. Mr. William Findlay, of 
Aberdeen, to whom I introduced this formula, writes to me 
that he gets better results than with amidol on all the bromide 
papers on which he has tried it, its characteristics being an 
excellent range of clean tones without harshness, and freedom 
from fog and stain. Personally, I consider it the bromide 
developer par excellence, as it is free from all the minor 
defects of other agents, and yields a better colour with com- 
plete freedom from the use of bromide. 

For tank development this formula is quite suitable, the 
dilution varying as follows: 

15 minutes development at 65°: 
22 » ” 


30 


I part stock, 1 part water. 
2 parts water. 
” 9۹ ” I 9 3 ” 
The 1 to 2 dilution gives exceedingly fine results. 
with no tendency to fog, even if the temperature exceeds 
75 deg. I have not determined the temperature co-efficient, 
but vary the time between eighteen and twenty-two minutes’ 
development, according to the development speed of the 
plate in use, and also make an approximate variation of one 
minute for each degree under or over 65, as in the 
case of pyro tank powders, with good results. When diluted 
for tank use, the solution seems to have remarkable keeping 
qualities, and these can be still more enhanced by adding 
to each 40 oz. of stock 2} oz. of acetone-sulphite solution 
i in 7 ; or 7% gr. of anhydrous sodium sulphite to each ounce 
of water used for diluting, in accordance with the observa- 
tions of Piper and Mees. | 

Glossy papers developed with duratol-hydroquinone show 
less tendency to stress marks than with other developers, 
even without the use of iodide, and the colours are therefore 
better. Development is considerably slower on paper than 
with metol-hydroquinone, lasting from three-quarters of a 
minute to two minutes, thus allowing the handling of five 
or six prints at once. Care must be taken not to overprint 
if blue-black or pure black tones are desired. No staining 
or fogging occurs at temperatures up to 75 deg., and the 
adjustment of bromide, so troublesome with metol combina- 
tions, is quite obviated. 

The formula already given can be made up in two solutions 
by the use of potassium metabisulphite as a preservative. It 
is essential to dissolve the metabisulphite first. I have found 
forty grains to the pint sufficient. Dissolve this amount in 
a pint of cold water, and, when thoroughly dissolved, add 
the developing agents and dissolve them by stirring. In the 
other pint of water dissolve the two sodas. Mix equal parts 
for use, or dilute as required. In place of sodium sulphite, 
one-fourth the weight of acetone-sulphite may be used. Even 
with this relatively expensive salt, the cost for the batch o 
solution is only about fourpence. 
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topics, appearing in the pages of THE A. P. last summer, 

were so well appreciated as to bring forth numerous 
requests for their continuance this season. The receipt of 
more than one letter stating that these hand camera pages 
had been cut out and kept pinned together for reference is 
flattering, but it behoves me to be careful. I shall not be 
able to draw on those self-same pages for further inspira- 
tion when I run short of topics. Not that this is likely to 
happen yet awhile. The subject is a big one, and one that 
is constantly growing, yet there are certain points that bear 
frequent repetition for the benefit of the newer recruits. 

I think, therefore, that readers of THE A. P. can them- 
selves help to make this page particularly interesting by 
sending queries and accounts of their hand camera troubles, 
faults and mishaps, etc., addressed to me, care of the Editor 
of THE A. P. The points raised being of a practical nature 
will doubtless appeal to hundreds of others, and afford op- 

rtunities of imparting much seasonable advice and 
instruction. 

The Advantages of the Hand Camera. 

In a recent communication a writer very strongly takes 

the cudgels on behalf of the folding pocket camera. 

e says:— 

* Suppose the amateur, for example, is the possessor of a 
small camera for films. He goes off for a holiday, and takes 
several spools with him. Neither the camera nor the films 
take up very much room, and when he arrives at his destina- 
tion there is not a lot of bulky material to unpack and find 
a place for. Don’t lose sight of the fact that, when you are 
away on a holiday, you are not in your own home, and 
cannot leave this or that about because it will be wanted 
every day, unless you want to give unending trouble 
to the housekeeper. Advantage No. 1 then is that the 
smaller camera can be easily packed for a journey, or de- 

sited with safety in ‘diggings’ as well as it could be at 

me. 

“Perhaps the amateur has chosen for a holiday (as I did 
last year) a town where beautiful places exist. The ‘beau- 
tiful places’ which I visited were exquisitely placed for 
photographing, but what was my dismay (I had, for this 
particular holiday, a stand camera with me) when I was 
told that the large cameras were ‘barred.’ Information 
was forthcoming that the owner of this beautiful scenery 
permitted certain postcard photographers to take the views, 
and only private photographers, with the smallest of hand 
cameras, were admitted. Now, a lot is said about not taking 
views which are always to be found on postcards, but let me 
tell you that this was one of those places which, though 
you saw it on cards sometimes, might still be photographed 
from dozens of different positions by the amateur. Yet I 
was not permitted because of the tripod! Advantage 
No. 2 is to be found in the fact that the smaller camera 
may pass where a large and more conspicuous one would 
be stopped and have to remain outside. This is particu- 
larly the case when the beauty spots are in private grounds 
or otherwise enclosed. 

“ Again, the place I went to was in the country. Last year, 
as everyone knows, was not very congenial in the matter 
of weather, and how often did I wish that I had a small 
camera, to be able to carry it by a strap, instead of having 
a somewhat heavy camera strapped over my shoulder, with 
tripod to carry, as well as my overcoat and mackintosh—to 


| AM glad to know that my series of notes on hand camera 
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say nothing of extra slides and other impedimenta! Advan- 
tage No. 3—the portability of the smaller apparatus. 

“Further, the small camera is much to be desired to the 
larger. I refer to life studies! Taking photographs of 
children paddling in the sea, making sand castles, or in 
other ways amusing themselves, is not an easy thing to do 
with a hand camera, but with the larger one it is practically 
impossible. Do you imagine that the natural curiosity of a 
child would not exert itself while you went through elabo- 
rate preparations in setting the tripod ‘just so,’ bobbing 
in and out of the focussing cloth and getting the picture in 
the screen to your satisfaction? Of course it would, and by 
the time you had finished, the child or children would be 
staring at you, probably open-mouthed, and when you looked 
at the finished print it would seem as though you had set 
the child the task of standing still while you made the expo- 
sure. Advantage No. 4 is that the photograph can be taken, 
probably, without the models knowing anything about it, 
which, as I have remarked, is generally impossible with the 
larger apparatus.” 


The Very Small Hand Camera. 

The invasion of the miniature hand camera seemed fairly 
complete last year, but the present season promises to see 
this form of instrument still more extensively adopted. With 
a really high-class camera, such as the * Baby Sibyl” or the 
“Vest-pocket Vesta,” fitted with a Zeiss-Tessar lens, it is 
difficult to conceive the worker who would not inevitably 
fall beneath the thrall of the little outfit. I mention these 
two cameras in particular, as they are probably the best of 
their class. I have made enlargements measuring approxi- 
mately 24 by 20, from some of my “Baby Sibyl” negatives 
recently, measuring about 2 by 3, so there certainly seems 
little need to carry a bigger camera. The Zeiss “ Bébé” 
camera, the Goerz Vest Pocket Tenax, and the Blocknote 
are, of course, in the same class, but are of a distinct type. 
The advantages and disadvantages of these different types of 
tiny cameras will afford a topic for discussion later. 

It must not be assumed from this, however, that the many 
other cheaper miniature cameras on the market are not 
worthy of the most serious consideration. In fact, it is 
always marvellous to me that such perfect little pieces of 
apparatus can be produced at the price. Take, for instance, 
any of the following: the “Ensignette” (Houghtons’), the 
“Sprite” (Boots), “Watch-pocket “Carbine” (Butcher’s), 
“Vest-pocket Kodak " (Kodak, Ltd.), the * Ernemann " (Zim- 
mermann). Each of these cameras is complete in itself, 
and even in the cheapest form (i.e., fitted with a cheap lens) 
is capable of doing excellent work that will satisfy all but 
the most critical. Fitted with an anastigmat, it is difficult 
to see where the possibilities of these cameras end when 
used in capable hands. 

The tiny camera has extraordinary optical advantages in 
its favour. A lens of the class that would be regarded as 
indifferent, if not absolutely inferior, on, say, a half-plate 
camera, will, in a miniature edition prove surprisingly good 
in the matter of definition and depth of field. As the tiny 
negatives made with these small cameras are very seldom 
used for contact printing (their ultimate destiny being 
generally for the making of enlargements), the enormous 
power of control that the process of enlarging places in 
the hands of the worker directs him towards clean, straight- 
forward negatives, all of which is in favour of good photo- 
graphic practice. 
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INTENSIFICATION AND REDUCTION. 


v HE last of the series of demonstration even- 


ings at the Royal Photographic Society this 
season was occupied by Mr. H. W. Bennett, 
who dealt with the subject ot intensification 
and reduction. Some photographers, he said, 
seemed ashamed to admit that they resorted 
to these forms of after treatment of the nega- 
tive, but, for his own part, he saw no reason 
for apology. 

He regarded it as the one essential for all 
after treatment that the plate should be per- 
fectly fixed. While advocating thorough 
washing at every stage, his emphasis was laid 
upon the fixing Imperfect fixing, rather 
than imperfect washing, was the most fre- 
quent cause of failure. For negative work he preferred an acid 
fixing bath, using т lb. of hypo and т oz. of potassium meta- 
bisulphite in 64 oz. of water. The minimum immersion time 
should be fifteen minutes. А print could be left in such a bath 
for a long time without harm arising. 

Ever since gelatine plates were introduced (Mr. Bennett went 
on) mercury had been a favourite intensifying substance. For a 
long time the method pursued was to bleach with a solution ot 
mercuric chloride, followed by blackening with ammonia. But 
he did not counsel the adoption of the mercuric chloride method, 
nor of the methods involving the use of iodide of mercury. The 
method he had chiefly used was bleaching, followed by a blacken- 
ing agent, and he found the solution which gave the best results 
to be one of mercuric chloride and potassium bromide, 120 grs. 
of each to 10 oz. of water. 

After five minutes’ washing, the negative was treated with a 
1 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid, and he had found 
distinct improvement after treatment with the acid. The solution 
he favoured was 1 dram of hydrochloric acid in 12 oz. of water. 
The negative should receive three baths in succession of this 
weak solution, remaining in each bath for from two to tour 
minutes. A thorough washing for ten or fifteen minutes should 
then take place, and the image be blackened. 

Mr. Bennett added that his own method of working more 
recently had been to substitute chromium as the strengthening 
agent, instead of mercury, but the process was similar. He used 
а 5 per cent. solution of potassium bichromate, and 5 per cent. 
solution of hydrochloric acid, one part of cach being taken to 
about four parts of water. The bleaching was the same as with 
mercury, except that no acid bath was necessary, and the nega- 
tive could be well washed and re-developed in an alkaline 
developer. 

The most satisfactory re-developer in his practice had been 
ortol and soda, the ortol being used in the same way as pyro. A 
solution of ortol made with potassium metabisulphite as a pre- 
servative, and employed with an alkaline solution containing 
equal parts of carbonate and sulphite, made an excellent de- 
veloper in the strength of 14 grs. of ortol and 9 grs. of sodium 
carbonate to each ounce of solution. That would require five or 
six minutes to re-develop the image, and, after washing out the 
developer, the plate could be dried and the after operation re- 
peated as many times as desired, with a proportionate increase 
of strength. 

We have left ourselves but little space to deal with Mr. 
Bennett's useful remarks on the subject of reduction. One 
essential difference betwéen the methods of reduction and those 
of intensification, he said, was that while the latter gave a 
uniform increase of strength throughout, no method of reduction 
would reduce in a uniform degree. The best known method was 
that of potassium ferricyanide and hypo. The actual strength 
of the solution was comparatively unimportant, except that where 
only a slight degree of reduction was required it was better to 
employ a weak solution. But it must be used with caution, and 
should always be stopped just before the desired effect was 
reached. In cases of uncertainty rather less than more should 
be done. 

Another good method was by potassium permanganate; 5 oz. of 
the reducer should contain 1 to 5 grs. of permanganate, and 5 to 
25 minims of sulphuric acid. In his own practice he used one 
dram of potassium permanganate to 5 oz. of water, and a second 
solution of 5 drams of strong sulphuric acid with a sufficient 
quantity added to make s oz. of equal quantities of the two solu- 
tions. The negative was put in at that solution and examined 
from time to time. Yet another method of reduction was by 
ammonium persulphate, a salt which, said Mr. Bennett, gave him 
a great deal of trouble until he introduced the method, which he 
had previously described to the society, of preparing a solution 
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containing sulphite and sulphuric acid and ammonium persul- 
phate, in the following proportions : 


Sodium SUIDDM cuiii dace Ox ee a anus 


SHORE SHDN OTIC: SCIO duc eo hosa is cadres 45 minims 
Ammonium persalphae: seems t Of. 
Water, жәшсіепі tO ORE OCS ea 5 02. 


Тһе sulphite should be dissolved in water first, then the 
sulphuric acid added, then the ammonium persulphate dissolved 
in the acid solution. The mixture should be used in from 2 to 5 
parts of water, according to the degree required. 
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THE “SPRITE” CAMERA. 


HE minimum in size compatible with efficiency in camera 
construction has surely been reached in the little “Sprite” 
camera, put on the market by Messrs. Boots. We have recently 
had an opportunity of putting the Sprite through some fairly 
severe tests, and although a part of the successful results we 
obtained must be credited to the excellent Cooke lens with which 
the camera was fitted, the neatness and rigidity of the tiny 
camera when in use, 
coupled with the ease 
with which it could 
be made ready for 
action, convinced us 


that here was a 
camera well within 
the means of the 


average amateur, vet 
one that compared 
most favourably with 
other instruments of 
its class. 

When closed, the 
outstanding feature of 
the Sprite camera is 
its compactness, as 
it is then no larger 
than a small box of 
plates, and measures 
about 3} by 21 by 3 inches. The little camera is constructed 
on the well-known principle employed in the standard focal-plane 
cameras; that is to say, the front containing the lens, shutter, 
and finder pulls away from the back of the camera, which con- 
tains the focussing screen and plate-holder, and is held rigidly 
extended at the focal distance (about 3} inches) by four rigid 
metal spring arms, the front and back being, of course, connected 
by the folding leather bellows. When extended, the camera is to 
all intents and purposes as rigid as a small box. The lens is 
capped by a little cover connected with the direct-vision finder. 
The latter, when not in use, slides down in a slot on the front 
of the camera, and automatically caps the lens, as indicated in 
the illustration. When the camera is extended, the finder is 
pulled up and the lens uncovered. A sighting pin at the rear of 
the camera is also erected into position, and the view is sighted 
with the camera held at eye level, which 1s quite the best posi- 
tion for small cameras of this type. 

The shutter is of the everset type, and is built into the front of 
the camera. A speed indicator can be altered to set the shutter 
to time, bulb, 1-25th, 1-soth, and 1-100th sec. 

In our tests with this camera we found that quite rapidly 
moving objects and street scenes could be secured with the 
shutter set at 1-100th; while with the indicator at r-2s5th less 
rapidly moving subjects, such as children playing, were secured 
without difficulty. The trigger release for the shutter is con- 
veniently placed for the finger, and the ingenious method of 
trapping the light when the dark slide is in position is worthy ot 
note. After the slide is inserted a band of metal, which also 
holds the sighting pin of the finder, slides over the end of the 
slide when the shutter is withdrawn, effectually preventing both 
the accidental withdrawal of the slide or the ingress of stray 
light. The little camera is beautifully made, and is covered in 
fine-grain leather. It is fitted for dark slides or film packs of 
the standard size, 6 by 44 cm. 

Not the least attractive feature of the Sprite is its reasonable 
price. It is sold complete with excellent R. R. lens working at 
F/8, and six plate-holders in wallets, at 38s. 6d. ; or fitted with 
Cooke anastigmat Е/5.6, or Ross Homocentric Е/5.6, at ross. 
Readers of THE A. P. should write to the Photographic Depart- 
ment, Boots, Cash Chemists, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., 
for further particulars of the Sprite camera, and the Sprite Art 
Booklet, which will be sent post free. 


The "Sprite" Miniature Camera. 
view; closed. 


Front and side 
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THE SUNLIT ROAD. By DONALD MCLEISH, 
From the original bromide print (10X8). 
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THE WATERFALL, WATKIN VALLEY, BEDDGELERT. By W. A. GREGORY. 
See article on opposite page. 
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El BEDDGELERT and ABERGLASLYN. 


PART OF THE DISTRICT TO BE VISITED BY THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION IN JULY. 


ЖЕ 3 Special о“ The A. P. cnd P. N.” By WILLIAM A. GREGORY. 
HE district round marked, through the efforts of the Beddgelert Improve- 
Beddgelert and Aber- ments Committee, which is another way of saying 
glaslyn, although through the exertions of Mr. David Hewitt, the artist 
justly famed for its in- апа secretary of the said committee. 
terest and beauty, does пої Of the footpaths the finest is the Fisherman’s Path, 
appear to have received suffi- which runs for about a mile by the stream, through 


cient attention from 
photographers, and the 
forthcoming visit of the 
Photographic Conven- 
tion of the United King- 
dom to North Wales 
should furnish opportunity and excuse 
for many to become acquainted with its 
attractions. 

The country around is almost entirely 
unspoiled; the nearest railway station, 
at Portmadoc, is seven miles away, but 
the village is perhaps better reached 
from Carnarvon, whence a motor-bus 
has commenced running four days a 
week to Beddgelert. 

The village itself is not rich in interest 
of a photographic kind. Llewellyn’s 
cottage, Gelert's grave, the bridge, the 
old watermill about exhaust its possi- 
bilities; but there is a charming bit of 
woodland stream by “The Firs,” a Aberglaslyn, from the Fisherman's Path. 
deserted house on the Carnarvon road, 
also a small bit of woodland behind the ''Saracen's Aberglaslyn, on the opposite side to the road. То reach 
Head," which is worth visiting. it from Beddgelert start from Llewellyn's cottage by 

The footpaths around Beddgelert are exceptionally the side of the River Colwyn, then cross the wooden 
bridge and turn to the right by the side of the River 
Glaslyn. This path traverses the whole of the pass, and 
presents useful compositions at every turn; one or two 
clumps of firs which are finelv placed, in particular will 
call for notice. This walk should be taken quite earlv 
in the dav for the best result. 

On arrival at Aberglaslyn bridge, the famous view 
from the bridge will attract notice; also the view 
through the bridge is quite effective from either side. 
The great pool just below the bridge should be visited. 
It can be reached from the Penrhyn road without difh- 
culty. Just off the Penrhyn road to the left is the in- 
teresting village of Nant-y-moor, which should be 
visited if time permit. 

The return to Beddgelert should be made bv the road, 
which itself is worth notice, but the road should be left 
on reaching a stvle about three-quarters of a mile from 
Beddgelert, a path across some meadows taking a more 
interesting and more direct route to the village. There 
are some charming subjects, by the way, just hereabouts, 
the tree-bordered Glaslyn giving opportunities for 
interesting, some of them dating from Roman times, several exposures. 
many of which have been quite recently opened, and (Continued on page 583.) 
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Under the Bridge, Aberglaslyn. 
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PORTRAIT. Bv E. J. HUMPHERY. 
Taken with the platinotype portrait lamp. 
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Another of these paths, which should be sought out, 
runs from the wooden bridge before mentioned, by the 
River Glaslyn, up Nant Gwynant to Dinas Lake. The 
path follows the stream to the lake, whence a complete 
circuit of the lake can be made with profit. 

By Dinas Lake, towards Snowdon, an interesting 
little valley, called locally the “Watkin Valley," may 
be explored. There is here a beautiful series of water- 
falls, among the finest in North Wales, yet almost 
totally unknown. From this valley one of the most 
interesting paths up Snowdon can be taken, which 
yields some splendid views of the great mass of 
Lledwedd and of the Crib Coch ridge. 

To return to Beddgelert, some splendid telephoto 
work could be done from Craig Llan, the mighty rock 
which forms the eastern wall of the Aberglaslyn vallev. 
For its 9oo feet this rock gives a remarkable view, 
the aspect of Snowdon from this side being particularlv 
fine, whilst the mountain can be climbed by anyone of 
ordinary physique in a little over half an hour. 

Hebog, the mountain on the other side of Aberglaslyn, 
gives the finer outlook, but its 2,600 feet up steep grass 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 
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slopes is very tiring going, though the outlook will 
repay those who have time. 

Mountain and rock photography can be attempted 
very conveniently from Beddgelert by taking the 
" Watkins Path " toward Lledwedd or Crib Coch, as be- 
fore mentioned, or the Beddgelert path from Rydd-ddu is 
very fine, especially the “saddle ” toward the summit 
of Snowdon. | Cynicht, sometimes called the Matterhorn 
of Wales, and Moelwynn are best reached from 
Beddgelert. 

Accommodation in Beddgelert is fairly plentiful, the 
writer being specially able to recommend  ''Plas- 
Colwyn,” where Mrs. Williams and her daughters are 
skilled in the art of making folk comfortable. 

Plates are not obtainable in Beddgelert, and a notice 
which may be observed referring to a dark room for the 
photographers is a delusion and a snare. 

In conclusion, there is work waiting to be done at 
Beddgelert for every class of camera worker. Meadow 
and stream, mountain and torrent are here grouped to 
perfection, and no worker need leave the district with- 
out a goodly crop of negatives. 
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We recently referred in these notes to various means em- 
ployed in cinematography for preventing film fires. А соп- 
trivance, however—unlike any of its predecessors— which, in 
effect, cools the concentrated light rays passing through the 
condensers has just recently been brought to our notice. Pend- 
ing the advent ot 
*cold light," which 
we also recently 
described, the con- 
trivance illustrated 
herewith will be 
found both simple 


and effective іп 
keeping the film 
cool during the 


eio et slowest projection. 
те,» The apparatus is 
the invention of 


Mr. Chas. Hul- 
bord, of Los Ange- 
los (California), 


and we understand 
it will shortly be 


used extensively 
throughout the 
States. 


The diagram will 
explain the method 
employed. The 
light rays from the 
condensers 2 and 3 pass through the sealed compartment 12, 
which contains а light transmitting, heat intercepting, liquid 
composed of alum solution. This has the effect of keeping the 
light, which passes through the film 4, and projecting lenses 
5 and 6, relatively cool. A “float” in the container 12 closes 
the light apertures if there is a scarcity of liquid. 

A Note on “Fated” Films. | 

If there is one thing more than another that tends to discredit 
the cinema entertainment it is in the over-production of decep- 
tive or “faked ” subjects. Excess of artificiality tends to destroy 
the confidence in photography because it is clearly apparent 


A new cooling chamber for preventing films 
becoming overheated and igniting during 
projection. 
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A CONTRIVANCE FOR PREVENTING FILM FIRES——'' FAKED ” FILMS. 


that it is impossible to discriminate between a “faked” photo- 
graph and one which is genuine. Fidelity is the charm—per- 
haps the greatest charm—of cinematography, and certain it is 
that the false and deceptive representation cannot last. The 
illimitable scope of the cinema alone renders this course 
totally unnecessary. , Consider the vast areas to be explored in 
Nature. These include the myriad wonders of the universe; 
the various tribes and races of humanity, their homes, customs, 
and habits ; the gorgeous scenery, the geographical and physical 
aspects of each country; the palaces, factories; the cities with 
their cathedrals and public edifices; and a thousand and one 
other vastly interesting subjects which may be drawn upon. 
These are the films everyone is anxious to see. The “faker” 
may confine his art to the china-smashing type of comedy sub- 
ject, and leave the legitimate subject for the serious worker. 


A New Kinemacolor Filter. 

In an interesting letter received from our American correspon- 
dent there is an important note about a new Kinemacolor 
filter, which, without any doubt, marks the greatest single step 
ever made in the advancement of natural-colour cinematography. 

Readers of these notes will perhaps be familiar with the many 
difficulties which the producers of black and white films had to 
overcome during the early stages of the motion-picture industry, 


before they were able to project a bright picture, true in tone 


values, and pleasing to the eye. Now, in the Kinemacolor 
process, which we have already explained on this page, owing 
to the necessity of projecting the light through coloured filters 
the absorption of the light rays by the filters has increased many- 
fold the difficulties with which the early manufacturers of black 
and white films had to contend. 

The problem has been, in effect, to find a suitable transparent 
colour ingredient ; and it is this discovery, and its application to 
the Kinemacolor filter, that makes the step of such great 1mpor- 
tance. This ingredient, while acting as a non-absorbent of light 
rays, yet gives full effect to all light values. As a consequence 
of this new invention the Kinemacolor pictures can now be pro- 
jected with practically the same amperage required for black and 
white pictures. Formerly Kinemacolor required fully 100 
amperes, but the new light filter reduces this amount almost to 
one half. 
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THE DARK-ROOM TROUBLE. 


NE of the most perplexing difficul- 

ties which confront the beginner, 
after purchasing a camera, is that of find- 
ing a suitable place for a dark-room, the 
choice in most cases resting with either a 
stuffy cupboard, the coal cellar, or the 
domestic scullery; each of which has 
many drawbacks when used for such a 
purpose. Perhaps the greatest drawback 
with the scullery is having to wait until 
an hour or so after sunset before com- 
mencing work. What seems surprising is 
that so many more advanced workers, as 
well as beginners, are content to put up 
with such makeshifts, instead of using 
some room temporarily, seeing how easily 
it can be done without interfering with 
the general arrangements of the room. 
Broadly speaking, any room can be tem- 
porarily converted into a dark-room, the 
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choice simply being a matter of fancy or 
convenience. At the commencement of 
my photographic career I used a room in 
this way for photographic work for a 
number of years; the room not suffering 
in any way, or causing any annoyance to 
other members of the household. Some 
have a notion that development and 
slopping are inseparable, but such notions 
are far more imaginary than real, as slop- 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


ping during development ought not, and 
will not, arise if conducted in a proper 
manner. Slops on either the work bench 
or the floor of the dark-room are gener. 
ally the outcome of clumsiness in the 
manipulations, or a lack of care in return- 
ing the developer from the dish into the 
measure. 

To assist the worker who wishes to 
put the suggestion, into practice, the fol- 
lowing hints are given. After settling the 
choice of room, the first thing needful will 
be to make an opaque shutter of some 
kind. For all-round efficiency I have found 
nothing answer so well as the shutter 
shown on the diagram. The framework 
is made of deal wood, 4 inch thick, 2} 
inches wide. To prevent light escaping 
into the room at the edges, the shutter is 
made of two separate frames, as indicated 
by figs. 1 and 2, and fixed together as 
shown by figs. 3 and 4, the frame, fig. 1, 
being made to fit tight inside the window 
frame. Fig. 2 is made rj inches larger 
each way than fig. 1, so as to rest against 
the framework of the window. To give 
strength and solidity, both the frames, 
figs. 1 and 2, are joined at the corners by 
cutting half way through each section, as 
shown by fig. s. Several sheets of stout 
brown paper are glued on both sides of the 
shutter framework, and form a good 
opaque covering. Instead of covering 
with brown paper, black American cloth 
can be employed, which has the additional 
advantage of being tougher and less easily 
torn. The inner side of the shutter is 
papered with wallpaper, to match the 
walls of the room, to prevent the shutter 
being at all conspicuous when out of use, 
and standing in a corner of the room. To 
prevent any light which otherwise might 
leak in, strips of soft, thick cloth are 
tacked on the outer edges of the shutter 
where it comes in contact with the win- 
dow frame. See shaded portion on 
diagram fig. 3. 

To keep the shutter in position during 
work, two 2-inch screws, one at the top 
and one at the bottom, run through the 
shutter and into the framework of the 
window. Almost any ordinary table, or 
other support, will answer for a work 
bench ; no harm need accrue if the simple 
precaution is taken to spread a newspaper 
or a piece of American cloth over it before 
commencing work. Two large developing 
dishes can be employed to advantage, one 
for placing the dish containing the de- 
veloper in, and the other for the dish and 
fixing solution. The large dishes serve a 
useful purpose, in trapping any accidental 
spilling of the developing or fixing baths. 
If a little carpentry is not objected to, 
wooden grids can be easily made, to rest 
on the edges of the large dishes (during 
development) to keep the working dishes 
quite dry on the outside. Plates lifted out 
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of either the developing or fixing baths for 
examination purposes should be held over 
the dish they are lifted from, to avoid 
dripping on the covering of the floor ot 
work bench. H. W. H. 


NEW METHOD OF FLATTENING PRINTS 
FOR WORKING UP. 


FTTIMES it is a great convenience 

to work up or colour a print or 
enlargement before mounting; for in- 
stance, when the print or enlargement has 
to travel by post, and it is desired to avoid 
the bother of packing between boards and 
paying the extra postage for the increased 
weight. The principal difficulty to be en- 
countered, when so doing, is getting the 
print to lie sufficiently flat to work on in 
comíort. About the best and simplest way 
of overcoming the difficulty is to proceed 
in the following manner. First lay the 
print face downward on a piece of clean 
glass. Over the back of the print pass a 
sharp-edged ruler, drawing the print away 


f 
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from underneath the ruler several times. 
Then take an ordinary printing frame—the 
size of it corresponding with that of the 
print—and place the print in, face down- 
ward. On the top of the print (in the 
frame) lay a piece of glass, stout card, or 
millboard ; insert the back of the frame, 
and fasten up. The print will now keep 
quite flat, and be in readiness to commence 
working on. When the print is not re- 
quired for working on in a hurry a good 
plan is, after stroking the print with the 
ruler, to first place in the printing frame a 
piece of glass—of the same size as the 
printing frame—and then the print face 
downward. On the back of the print 
another piece of glass or cardboard, and, 
finally, the back of the frame, placing the 
whole aside, until required for working on. 
When about to commence work, unfasten 
the frame, and withdraw the first piece of 
glass from the face of the print. Re- 
insert the print face downward, also the 
backing of glass or cardboard and the back 
of the printing frame. Fasten up the 
frame, and proceed as in the first instance. 
The accompanying diagram illustrates a 
print so treated and ready for working on. 
H. 
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WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE А. Р. AND P. N"? | 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


ON COUNTING SECONDS. 

SIR,—I have read the reference to this matter both in the 
Ilford Photographic Scraps and current issue of THE A. P. 
Neither method, to my idea, is so simple as the one adopted by 
me in “Photo-Prelims” (page 20), of using a word of three 
syllables, and adding the number thus, “ pho-to-graph 1,” * pho-to- 
graph 2" (ex-pos-ure would do). This answers satisfactorily 
until the two syllable figures are reached, when an “assisting " 
word of two syllables must be used. These methods should only 
be used for counting up to ten seconds, after that only in the 
absence of a watch. Their greatest utility is in counting the 
shorter exposures of one to five seconds. 

If my memory serves me correctly, it was the late Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward who first advocated this way of counting, some 
ten or a dozen years ago; his suggestion was to use the word 
*Pho-to-gram 1,” etc. Mr. Adnams’ method of counting 1-2-3-4-5 
quickly would be materially assisted when more than one second 
was to be counted by using the method of counting bars rest in 
music, thus, 1-2-3-4-5, 2-2-3-4-5, 3-2-3-4-5, etc.—Yours, etc., 

Bletchley, J. €. H. WALLSGROVE. 
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A MINIATURE REFLEX WANTED. 


518,—1 of sufficient general interest to users of the 44 by 6 cm. 
camera, may one hint the growing need of a reflex in this size; 
in which only one has ever appeared, and its issue was with- 
drawn some eighteen months ago? That it commands a high 
second-hand price, and being scarce on the market, surely points 
to the demand for this class of apparatus; and this in spite of 
the fact that its shutter is not up to date, having no slow speeds, 
and a clumsy, primitive use of the cap for time exposure. Can- 
not manufacturers build such a camera, with a good diaphragm 
shutter, such as the * Compound," and lens in focussing jacket, at 
a reasonable figure? It appears the Anschutz shutter is not 
made in such a small size, therefore its embodiment is out of 
consideration. Perhaps other readers would express some 
opinions on the subject, and possibly one might gather if any 
manufacturer has the point under consideration.—Yours, etc., 

Beckenham, Kent. Т, ЕЁ. EN 


FINE ADJUSTMENT IN ENLARGING. 


бік,-І have read with considerable interest the article by 
H. C. W. D. in that always interesting column, *The Handy 
Man," on the making of a fine adjustment easel tor enlarging, 
which appeared in a recent !ssue. I would like to offer a sug- 
gestion which would, in my opinion, be a great improvement in 
actual use. Instead of the bolt, which would have a compara- 
tively fine thread, which would mean slow motion, I would sug- 
gest the substitution of a rack and pinion adjustment. This 
fitting could be purchased very cheaply. Also, instead of only 
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1 ап inch of movement, allow at least three times as much, viz., 
14 inches. With this rack and pinion adjustment it would be 
quite easy to adjust the easel to give maximum sharpness, by 
quickly tacking backwards and forwards, decreasing the distance 
traversed each time until the point of sharp focus is reached, 
just as is the practice of many photographers in ordinary camera 
focussing. The professional trade enlarger has (usually) to 
produce the sharpest possible result that the negative will give, 
and he does this quickly and easily with an easel, simply sliding 
on rails on the floor, which easel may be seven feet or more in 
height, and he would scarcely trouble to use any other adjust- 
ment, even if provided. The same thing, however, fitted to the 
amateur’s comparatively small easel would, no doubt, be a very 
comfortable luxury. I hope the constructor will not resent my 
suggestion ; but, having had considerable experience in this class 
of work, I thought my suggestion might prove useful to other 
would-be builders of this piece of apparatus.—Yours, etc., 
Bradford, Yorks. AN APPARATUS MAKER AND USER. 
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The Westminster Engineering Co. have been awarded a 
diploma of honour for their projection and photographic arc 
lamps, exhibited at the recent International Kinematograph Ex- 
hibition at Olympia. These lamps are made at the company's 
works, Willesden Junction, N.W. 

Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Camera Buildings, Broad 
Street, Birmingham, have just issued a new catalogue of lenses, 
shutters, finders, etc., giving full illustrated descriptions and 
prices. The booklet also contains some useful notes on the 
choice of lenses. Copies may be obtained free of charge on 
application to the above address. 

Ferro-prussiate Printing.—In reference to the article on this 
subject which appeared in our issue for June 2, the author 
points out that, in the first formula given, the amount of ferric 
ammonium citrate (green) should be 110 grs. It should also be 
noted that an error occurred in the second paragraph, where 
common salt was referred to as ammonium chloride. This 
should obviously be sodium chloride. 


An Enlarging Competition.—In the current number of the 
Camera House Journal, Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons announce a 
competition, open to photographic dealers, assistants, and others 
connected with the photographic trade, for suggestions relating 
to photographic enlarging under the following headings :—(1) 
Improvements in daylight and artificial light enlargers or acces- 
sories, etc. (2) Advertising schemes for pushing enlarging 
apparatus, booklets, showcards, window displays, and other 
means. (3) Way of inducing dealers to take a greater interest in 
enlarging and enlarging apparatus. (4) Enlargements from 
negatives taken with a Butchers’ camera, sufficiently striking for 
advertising purposes. The closing date for entries is July то. 
Further particulars can be obtained from Messrs. Butcher, at 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
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Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens. Stop, Time of Day. Date. 
Developer. and Printing Process 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
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IMPORTANT.—PFarticulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and 'f its return 
is desired a sufticiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State Bord... ees cue cones whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside " BEGINNERS' COMPETITION." 
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accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Photographic Union Excursion 

Next Saturday all roads in Yorkshire will lead 
to its principal cathedral е, ‘It is, of course, 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union excursion to 
York, the fifteenth annual event, and the second 
visit to York City—a place that affords a fine 
field for the photographer, especially if he is in 
any way interested in architectural studies. Ip 
addition to the noble Minster there are numerous 
churches possessing many features of interest; 
the city walls with the four ancient bars, Mickle- 

te, Bootham, Walmgate and Monkgate; Clif- 
ford’s Tower; the Guildhall (best photographic 
point of selection is from Lendal Bridge); numer- 
ous old shops and houses in Fossgate, Petergate, 
Stonegate, whilst everyone knows the 
Shambles. To the east of the Minster 
William’s College, lately restored. 


Where to Go and What to Take. 

Another show place for the Federation is the 
Museum of the Кой Philosophica] Society, 
which contains some very interesting exhibits pre- 
served from the Roman and Early English 

eriods. Тһе grounds are entered near Lendal 

ridge, and here will be found the ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey (Benedictine), Multangular Tower 
(Roman), and many other fine views of the front 
of the King’s Manor. The council of the society 
have very generously thrown the grounds open 
free to members of the Union, and will allow the 
use of the dark-room in the Museum for 
changing plates, and, further, their hearty wel- 
come will include a general invitation to the 
visiting members of the Federation to partake of 
light refreshments in the grounds at four o’clock. 
A special ticket for admission to these grounds 
may be obtained from local secretaries of fede- 
rated societies. 


The King’s Manor. 

The King’s Manor, or Palace of James the 
First—now used as the Wilberforce School for 
the Blind—is interesting alike to the photographer 
and antiquarian. In the courtyard are several 
very interesting doorways, permission to photo- 
graph which has been generously accorded by the 
superintendent, Mr. A. B. Norwood, M.A. 


York Minster. 

York Minster is under close supervision in these 
times of feminine militancy, but the secretary of 
the Union and his York friends have obtained 
for members of the Federation the privilege of 
photographing within the precincts of the 
Minster on special terms: The nave and tran- 
septs, one shilling each person; choir and Ladye 
Chapel, sixpence extra, permits for which purpose 
may be obtained from Dr. Ramsey, chapter 
clerk’s office, St. William’s College, on or before 
the day of the excursion. 


Train Arrangements for York. 

The train arrangements are very convenient for 
York, and the North-Eastern Railway are arrang- 
ing for day and half-day excursions from Leeds 
and other places on their system, particulars of 
which may be obtained at the station. Of course. 
ten or more members can book direct by the 
pleasure party arrangements from any town, but 
in cases where it is not possible to make up the 
required number for the purpose, members are 
recommended to pay ordinary fare to Leeds, from 
which place pleasure party tickets at 2s. 6d. each 
may be obtained from Mr. Clough, 10, Farcliffe 
Road, Bradford, any time before (but not on) the 
day of the excursion, available to travel by any 
ordinary train. 


Welsh Federation Field Meeting. 

In announcing the annual field meeting of the 
Wales and Monmouth Photographic Federation 
of last Saturday, the secretary of the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society said, “Do not forget to 
bring your camera with you.” He was, perhaps, 
thinking of the umbrellas of a year ago, or is 
the suggestion necessary because of a growing 
habit with some members to join the Federation 
excursion, but leave the camera at home. I do 
not think so, and I trust all the Welsh Federa- 
tionists had a good time at Merthyr Mawr, a 
charming village. where the surrounding scenery 
is exceptionally fine. 


is St. 


Bowes Park and Platinum. 

Mr. J. A. Lovegrove gave a demonstration last 
Monday evening on the platinum printing pro- 
cess, and extremely interesting and practical it 
prec A great many photographers are rather 
rightened of working platinum, but Mr. Love- 
grove quickly showed that if the correct exposure 
is given and ordinary care taken, it is one of 
the most simple processes to handle, while the 
results are both delightful and permanent. A 
large number of prints were successfully de- 
veloped during the evening without any trouble, 
both in black and also sepia, and no doubt many 
of the members present will turn their attention 
to this process, now that they are sure of its 
efficiency and simplicity. Mr. Н. M. Turner won 
the monthly print competition, while Mr. H. Field 
(vice-president) gained first place in the Hadley 
Woods outing competition. 


Hull Photographic. 

An extremely interesting and lucid demonstra- 
tion on colour photography was given to the 
members of the Hull Photographic Society by 
Mr. A. Somerscales on Tuesday night. е dia- 
grams, models, and lantern slides Mr. Somer- 
scales explained in a singularly clear manner the 
working of the Paget method of colour photo- 
raphy, and explained the difference between the 
Paget process and the autochrome process. To 
illustrate the points of the lecture a number ol 
lantern slides, sgme kindly lent by the Paget 
Company, others made by the lecturer, were 
shown on the screen, and Messrs. Dyson, 
Doughty, and Dr. Hollingworth took part in the 
subsequent discussion. This society’s excursion 
programme is well selected, and will afford plea- 
sure and profit to all amateur photographers and 
others interested in photography, who are invited 
to join the society. The subscription is five 
shillings per annum, and the secretaries, H 
Holtby, 168, Clumber Street, and C. A. Manning, 
54, Walgrave Street, will be glad to supply 
further particulars. 


Bedford's Summer Competitions. 


The Bedford Camera Club is going as strong 
as ever, and the secretary writes that, to keep the 
pot boiling, they are running short excursions 
during the summer season (the list, a very good 
one, was enclosed), and, to give extra impetus to 
these outings, the secretary is conducting a 
series of competitions on the same lines as some 
run by Tue A. P. AND P. М. a few years back. 
A large number of the members, especially the 
beginners, have entered, and on the 24th ult. 
the prints sent in were very good. 


The Edinburgh Year. 

I have the annual report of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society before me, from which I 
note the society has had a good year. There 
is the usual loss of members grown tired, but the 
matter has been kept to the front, and there is 
a nett increase of five members. The council are 
well satisfied with the attendance, and were, in 
consequence, greatly encouraged. Тһе survey 
section is going strong, and a larger number of 
members have joined in the movement than pre- 
viously. The work is congenial, and companion- 
ship is pleasant. Indeed, says the Edinburgh 
Council, Saturday afternoon rambles for survey 
purposes have been looked forward to by the 
workers with great pleasure. Asa result of their 
efforts the workers have been able to add about 
450 prints in duplicate to the collection, which 
indicates in no uncertain way the enthusiasm 
that exists in the section. 


Ashton-under-Lyne Excursion. 

The summer season of the Ashton Photographic 
Society was opened on Saturday by an excursion 
to Miller's Dale. Although the morning was not 
very promising, a good number of members turned 
out with cameras, and were rewarded by a perfect 
afternoon for photography. Mr. Henry S. Miller 
acted as leader, and took the party from Miller's 
Dale by the riverside to Litton Mill, where the 
climb to Litton Stack is very steep but short; 
but the view is well worth the climb. The road 
to Tideswell was not productive of pictures, but 
the air was bracing, and prepared one for the tea 
at the George Hotel, Tideswell. 
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Dukinfield Rambles. 

The May rambles of the Dukinfield Photo 
gravhic Socie did not take place owing to 
weather conditions not being ideal, but they are 
refixed for June 17 and 21, to Sape {ра Moor and 
Chew Valley respectively. A g attendance is 
requested. 


Manchester Forging Ahead. 

New members joining the Manchester Amateur 
after June pay the reduced subscription of four 
shillings to the close of the current year. Half 
of the rambles will be open to them, and a very 
fine series of lectures and demonstrations. Man- 
chester has made enormous strides with its mem- 
bership, and I daresay, if the latter half of the 
year is anything near as successful as the first 
half, the total will show a record in its history. 
As the Manchester secretary says, this is abso- 
lutely the most important factor in the life of a 
society, and ev member who is proud of the 
M.A.P.S., and values its privileges, should count 
it a duty to help, by adding at least one new 
name to the roll. 


English Work at Montreal Exhibition. 

At the seventh annual exhibition of tbe 
Montreal (A.A.A.) Camera Club, I note there 
were two or three exhibitors from this country, 
and among the winners will be found Mr. Thomas 
Farmer, of the Scottish Photographic Federation 
who secured first prize for “Waterscapes” an 
first prize for "Genre" subjects, while Mr. Charles 
Rettie, of Liverpool, received honourable mention. 


Processes for Record Prints. 

A curious analysis of the various processes 
used for the 822 prints received for 1912 by the 
Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey is 
published in the annual report. It is well knowm 
these prints are for the purpose of filing away, 
and should be as nearly permanent and everlasting 
as is possible to be made, if the objects of the 
Association are to be carried out, and yet the 
above collection is composed of developed silver 
(bromide and gaslight) 768, platinotype 35, other 
processes 19. Thus we have 93.43 per cent. of 
developed silver prints. It is said the per 
manency of the latter is fairly well assured, so 
long as hypo is eradicated from the print, and 
is not present in the mount, but who can 
certain of the permanency? Carbon and platinum 
are above suspicion; both ате simple, and the first 
named is as cheap as silver prints. Why is it 
used so sparingly? 


Excursion of Survey and Record of Surrey. ~ 

The Survey and Record of Surrey has fixed 
Saturday, June 28, for its annual whole-day ex- 
cursion to We poe and district. The morning 
party leaves Waterloo at 9.39 and 10.25, booking 
to Byfleet Station, as it is intended to follow the 
Basingstoke Canal and River Wey into Wey- 
bridge. For the convenience of those who wish 
to attend the half day, a convenient train from 
Waterloo to Weybridge is from Waterloo 1.20 
p.m., arriving at Clapham Junction 1.31, Wey- 
bridge 2.1, when members will meet at Weybridge 
Station at 2.30. As this is one of the few occa- 
sions when members of this association can meet 
together for practical work, it is hoped that those 
who can will avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Arrangements have been made for tea in Wey- 
bridge, at Bennett’s Hotel and Restaurant, The 
Quadrant, at 5.30 o’clock, and it is requested 
those who intend taking tea will inform Mr. 
Н. D. Gower, hon. survey secretary, 55, Benson 
Road, Croydon, on or before Saturday, June 21. 
Mr. J. Cecil Gould, E enar ce he Studio, 
Church Street, Weybridge, has kindly placed his 
dark-room at the disposal of the members for 
changing plates. 


Croydon House Exhibition. 

Some charming examples were seen at the 
annual house exhibition of the Croydon Camera 
Club on the last Thursday in May and subse- 
quent evenings. The merit of the show was in: 
keeping with the tradition of the society. The 
silver medal went to Mr. H. P. C. Harpur, the 
bronze medals to Mr. S. W. Rose a y. 
Sellors. In the Novice Class Mr. J. Parker- 
Fowler secured the silver medal. 
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` INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 

oupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


ra, = VS , sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
" Query " or "Criticism " on the outside. Queries should 


2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
written on one side of the paper only. 


— I — ——————— 


Image not Sharp, etc. 
Lately I have noticed that my negatives 
appear as if the camera had shaken, etc. 
C. F. D. (Knock). 
The print you send is quite free from 
any defect of the kind you mention, so we 
must conclude that it is not inherent in 
your apparatus. You say you have tight- 
ened up the lens. It may be that this has 
brought it too near the plate for scale 
focussing. Possibly the release of the 
shutter gives the lens a slight jar. If the 
train is unsharp while the land (sleepers, 
etc.) is sharp, it points to shutter being too 
slow. You should have sent a print show- 
ing the trouble of which you complain. 


Stained Paper. 
In damping the paper on which was mounted 
an engraving, a brown stain has been pro- 
duced, etc. F.A. 0, 5; (St Iws) 
We have not got the book to which you 
refer. Possibly the following may get you 
out of your difficulty. Take a teaspoonful 
of "bleaching powder," otherwise called 
“chloride of lime ” at the oil shops, and 
put this in a clean wine bottle nearly filled 
with cold water. Shake it up several times 
at intervals of a few minutes, and then set 
it at rest for a few hours. Pour off the 
clear part, and add 20 to 3o drops of 
hydrochloric acid, or the strained juice of 
a lemon. Bathe the print in this. Wash 
it thoroughly, and dry it in the daylight. 


Blue Printing. 
In a recent issue you gave formula for blue 
print-out paper. Can this be exposed to rays 
of enlarging lamp, and developed to black 
and white like bromide paper? I have read 
about print-out lantern plates like P.O.P. Is 
there any such plate on the market now? 
Failing this, would they be difficult to make? 
L. A. (Hampstead). 
The blue-print process as given is only 
for daylight exposures. Formule for 
toning these blue prints have been pub- 
lished, but they are both tedious and not 
very satisfactory. For black and white 
results you had better stick to bromide or 
gaslight. We cannot recall the name of 
any firm now making print-out lantern 
plates, but perhaps your dealer could find 
out for you if they are obtainable. You will 
find it far better and cheaper to buy than 
to make your own plates of any kind. 
Drying Prints Flat. 
Will you please tell me how to dry prints 


so that they do not cur! up? 
H. C. S. (Liscard). 


You forgot the all-important point, viz., 


what class of printing paper you use. If 
it is P.O.P. or bromide or gaslight the 
prints must be dried by exposure to air 
and then flattened out afterwards by lay- 
ing them face down on clean dry blotting 
paper, and firmly stroking the back with 
the edge of a flat paper-knife. If of the 
C.C. class they can be rolled up between 
blotting paper, picture side out, and 
when so dried they are practically flat. 
Fixing, etc. 
With regard to the fixing and hardening bath 
quoted on p. 271, will it keep well if made 
up in quantity? Can it be used more than 
once? F. E. H. (Shanghai). 
We do not advise this bath being made 
up in any quantity to last more than a 
few days. It can be used for a number of 
plates one after the other, but not ad in- 
finitum. You may allow at the rate of 
one ounce of mixed bath for each quarter- 
plate, and so on in proportion, i.e. 20 
quarter or то half or 5 whole plates per 
pint of bath. It is bad economy to risk 
after-trouble by being too sparing with the 
fixing bath. 
Enlarging. 
I wish to remove a portion of the background 
of an enlargement, and have tried acid per- 


manganate, but always find a faint stain after 
using oxalic acid, etc. 


V. E. S. (Hastings). 

Try saturating the print with 1o per 
cent. hypo, and then apply то gr. per oz. 
water solution of potass. ferricyanide, with 
a wad of cotton wool, with frequent 
rinsings under the tap. If this does not 
suit your needs, try the following: (A) 
Water то oz., potass. cyanide 30 gr.; (В) 
methylated spirit 1 oz., iodine flakes 
enough to give a port-wine colour. To 
each ounce of A add 5 drops of B. Take 
note that the cyanide is a dangerous 
poison, only to be kept under lock and 
key. 
Fixed-focus Camera. 

When is one to use large or small stop with 

fixed-focus camera? I have also attached to 

my camera three portrait lenses. How are 

they used? W. B. (Aberdeen). 

А fixed-focus camera and lens аге 
generally so adjusted that with the largest 
stop all objects beyond a certain distance 
—depending on focal length of lens and 
stop—are practically in focus, e.g., with 
a s-inch focus lens and stop F/8 you may 
reckon that all beyond 25 feet will be in 
focus. But for nearer objects the smaller 
stop is used. The “portrait” lenses to 
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which you refer are also often called 
magnifiers, as when used in conjunc- 
tion with the fixed lens of the camera they 
give in combination an increased length 
and an enlarged image. These “portrait ” 
lenses probably are marked in feet or 
yards, telling you at what distance the 
sitter is to be placed. 


Enlarging. 

What is the largest size we can enlarge a 

quarter-plate? B. G. (Merthyr). 

It all depends on the degree of sharp- 
ness required, and the sharpness of the 
negative. We have seen a quarter-plate 
enlarged up to about 6 ft. long. Put 
generally, there should be no difficulty in 
enlarging to, say, 20 by 15 in.; but, as a 
rule, it is not wise to go beyond, say, 15 
by 12 in., or thereabouts. 


Lens. 


I have a lens marked rapid aplanat, 1.8 = 130. 

What does this mean? The camera has double 

extension, focussing rack іп eet, marked 

8 back, etc. W. W. (Cowes). 

Probably 1.8 means the largest stop is 
4 focal length, i.e. F/8. 130, most likely, 
is the focal length in millimetres, i.e. just 
over 5 inches. 8 back most probably 
means that the back half of the lens used 
by itself has a focal length of 8 inches, to 
which the focussing scale refers. 


Lack of Sharpness. 


I cannot obtain a sharp negative, although 
I focus minutely. There is no fault as to 
registration of plate and ground glass, nor is 
it due to movement, so I conclude it is due 
to discrepancy between visual and chemical 
foci, etc. F. C. (Colne). 
Very probably your surmise is correct. 
The best thing to do is to return the lens 
to the makers in exchange for a more satis- 
factory one. There is no simple method 
of correcting the defect. It is a matter for 
an expert optician. 


Glycin. 


A friend who dabbled in photography years 

ago has handed over a bottle of glycin, but 

has lost the formula, etc. 

F. J. E. (Crofton Park). 

Glycin, eikonogen, amidol, etc., de- 
teriorate with keeping, therefore you must 
not expect the contents of your glycin 
bottle to be in the pink of condition. The 
following are all practical formule :— 
Water 1 oz., soda sulphite 20 gr., soda car- 
bonate 3o gr., glycin 5 gr. Two-solution 
formula: (A) Water ro oz., soda sulphite 
4 oz., pot. bromide 5 gr., glycin о gr. ; (B) 
Water то oz., potass. carb. 4 oz. Use 
equal parts of A and B. Stand or tank 
work: Water 20 о2., soda sulphite 2 oz., 
potass. carb. 100 gr., glycin 20 gr. 


Photo-micrography. 
(1) I do not quite understand if photo- 
micrography takes place in the daylight with 
a lamp behind the object to be taken, or 
whether in the dark. (2) If in daylight, will 
a mirror do in place of lamp? (3) What is 
a convenient extension for camera used with 
a microscope? O. H. H. (Petersfield). 
Photo-micrography can be done in day- 
light or at night. You certainly can use a 
mirror, but reflected light from a mirror 
is seldom strong enough, i.e. concentrated 
enough for use with high powers. Day- 
light reflected by concave mirror will do 
very well for many subjects, with powers 
(objectives) of т or 4 inch. For a beginner 
a long bellows extension is not advisable. 
It is convenient to be able to see the image 
on the ground-glass, and also to reach the 
focussing adjustments of the microscope. 
This means a bellows length of not more 
than 18 inches or so. 
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Comforts for the 
Camera. 

The suggestion 
seriously in а certain 
quarter that our Cameras 
should be provided with 
small umbrellas which 
would screw on to their 
tops. In the rain these constructions would serve the usual 
purpose of umbrellas, which is to keep the moisture from one 
part, and to concentrate it on another. In the sunny season 
they could act as parasols, and do away with the necessity 
for lens hoods. It is an interesting suggestion, and the only 
amplification of it that occurs to me is that the mechanism of 
a parachute should be brought into combination. Thus the 
camera could be sent up into the air by means of a small 
balloon, or in the case of the tiny 1nstruments the camera could 
actually be thrown up, and, at the proper moment, the parachute 
could open and the plate be exposed on the downward trip. 
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Our Pampered Apparatus. 


If our cameras are provided with umbrellas there will assuredly 
follow a demand for other comforts as well. Why not provide 
the tripod feet with shoes and stockings, and even with spats? 
Some stands might even be equipped with leggings. The 
miseries of wet and cold feet are so well known to those of us 
who are human beings that any proposal to add to the comforts 
of a three-footed thing must meet with warm approval. It is 
time, too, to scrutinise the laws relating to swing backs and 
rising fronts, and if these dangerous acrobatics are still per- 
mitted, warning notice-boards should be put up, and a safety net 
provided. And, since we still deem it necessary to subject the 
negative to various forms of torture, we ought at least to have 
bandages and balm ready when it comes off the (drying) rack. 
J greatly like, by the way, the proposal to furnish a policeman's 
coat and helmet, or some other insignia of office, to those shutters 
whose special duty it is to arrest motion. 


Sweet are the Uses. 


The free sample business has some vogue in photography. I 
recall one photographic writer for the daily press, years ago, who 
used to say that things had a habit of gravitating in his direc- 
tion, and that for six months he had had no occasion to purchase 
any photographic materials. But the limit of free sampling is 
surely reached in a story I heard told—names and all—at a meet- 
ing of advertisers the other day. A man who is pretty well 
known in the world caused an interesting notice relating to him- 
self to be inserted in the papers:— 

BigTHS.—On the 16th inst., at ——, the wife of ——, of 
a daughter. 

“But,” said his astounded friends, “you are not married?” 
* Oh, no,” said he, “but an occasional ‘ad.’ like that pays for 
itself over and over again. You have no idea how many samples 
of soap and things I have sent me." 


The Secretary Next. 


It was a good idea of a society secretary to fill up a vacant 
evening by casting down the lantern from its seat, taking it to 
pieces on the table, and getting the members to come round and 
put it together again. The idea was that after this lesson in 
anatomy any member of the society would be capable of taking 
over the manipulation of the lantern at short notice. It was 
useful, no doubt, but to me the sight of those members gloat- 
ing over a dissected lantern, with its optical and illuminating 
parts all helplessly out of order, seems rather fiendish. This 
sort of thing grows by what it feeds upon, and they will be 
trying it on the secretary next. They will be laying him on the 
table and taking him to pieces, pulling out his originality by 
the roots, and investigating the secret of his pushfulness, so 
that any of them may thus be capable of acting as secretary 
gro tem. And it will be very dreadful if none can put Humpty 

umpty together again. | 
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Our Post Bag. 


Р. О. T. HuNTER.—You ask us whether it is libellous to 
describe a photographer as an amateur merely on the ground 
that he has competed for and won a money prize. We think 
you will have great difficulty in proving justification. The per- 
son you refer to is just as likely to be a professional. 

ANIMAL LovER.—You are fortunate in discovering a piece of 
amber with a fiy in it. We have heard oí them found in oint- 
ment. You ask if you can easily photograph your find. Yes, 
there is no difficulty. You can either break the amber, and on so 
releasing the fly photograph it as an ordinary sitter, or you can 
photograph it i» situ by using an orthochromatic plate and а 
deep yellow screen. This will considerably lengthen the ex- 
posure, but it really doesn't matter, as, under the soporific 
influence of the amber, the fly will remain remarkably still. 

QuEERIST.—For the purpose of convenience we divide your 
question into four parts. (1) Can you tell me who is the best 
English amateur photographer of to-day? (2) Will you please 
say on what you base your selection? (3) I daresay you will 
choose the same person as I have in my mind. (4) If you find 
my question a difficult one to answer, pray do not trouble to 
answer it.——(1) We can't. (2) We won't. (3) We daren't. (4) 
We don't. (5) We ——. 


Brought to Heel. 

The day of the medal is rapidly passing, and, for my own 
part, I hope its sun will set finally before very long. There is 
something so ambiguous about a medal. It suggests nothing, 
except that it might have been a coin, and thus have enjoyed ә 
useful career. A medal is a coin, in fact, that has taken the 
wrong turning. Therefore 1 am glad to see that, down on the 
south coast, they have made a pleasing innovation in the matter 
of the prize to be awarded to the successful competitor in a 
photographic competition. At least, that is how read the 
West Sussex Gasette’s account of a photographic outing to 
Bosham : — 

“Many pictures were taken . . . an extra spur being a specia} 
prize offered by the president of the Hove and Brighton Camera 
Club.” 

An extra spur! It is evident, then, that these Hove and 
Brighton people already had spurs to their heels. The notion of 
these knightly appendages being offered as photographic prizes. 
really moves me to rhyme. 


Not for a silver cup they go— 

Go the men of Hove and Brighton— 
To joust with rare punctilio, 

And the Bosham folk to frighten. 


But martial they, like knights of old, 
In the deed if not the title, 

They mark the day with exploits bold, 
And a spur is their requital. 
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172nd 
Lesson. 


N the winter time the 
artificial light pro- 
cesses, such as lan- 
tern slide 
enlarging, and bro- 


mide апа  gaslight 
printing, occupy 
attention, but the 


present is an excel- 
lent time for trying 
such daylight  pro- 
cesses as platinotype 
and carbon. An 
hour's printing may 
easily be done in a 
morning before breakfast, and the re- 
sults obtained will provide a pleasant 
variation from the bromide and gas- 
light papers. Even if daylight hours 
are available during the winter months 
the dampness of the atmosphere, 
coupled with the longer time required 
for printing, tend to the production 
of inferior results. From good 
negatives better prints are almost 
always produced in the brighter 
light; in -fact, we know one 
highly skilled worker, whose 
technique is beyond reproach, 
who makes all his negatives 
strong enough to print in sun- 
light for this very reason. 

In any printing process a very 
great deal depends on the 
quality of the negative. A nega- 
tive perfectly suited for the pro- 
cess will, of course, “print 
itself.” That is, nothing is re- 
quired except to put the paper 
into the frame, and remove it 
when printing has been carried 
far enough, the gradation and 
contrast of the print being per- 
fectly correct because the nega- 
tive is perfectly correct. But we 
are not always so fortunate as 
to have a negative which will 

“print itself” in this way, and 
sometimes because of errors of 
judgment in development, and 
times because of a difficult 
ject, we may have to exercise some 
control during printing. For the 
moment let us consider the errors of 
judgment in development. In previous 
lessons we have seen how too short a 


other 
sub- 


SOME 


making, ` 
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time of development gives a negative 
with insufficient contrast, while too long 
development gives hardness or excess 
of contrast. The exact adjustment of 
the contrast to suit the requirements of 
the particular printing paper which is 
to be used is one of the most difficult 
things in photography, and although 
time and temperature methods or the 
factorial system are effective with sub- 
jects of average contrast, any subject 
whose contrast varies much from the 
normal will require to be developed 
with more or less judgment. 

Let us look for a moment at the illus- 
trations, three prints from the same 
negative, but printed to different 
depths, and we shall see how important 
the contrast of the negative is in platino- 
type printing. In print No. 1, the 
lightest printed of the three, we have 
the right-hand half just about right. 
The pillar shows good .modelling, and 


the dark roof seen through the arch 


has detail. But the more strongly 
lighted portion on the left is almost 
white paper, and all the more delicate 
shades of modelling are missing. Now 
suppose we make a second print, print- 
ing more deeply, we shall get such a 


PLATINOTYPE PRINTING. 


result as print No. 2. The lighter por- 
tions on the left are still rather under- 
printed, but in getting them as dark as 
they are we have so over-printed the 
rest, the shadow portions, that all de- 
tail, especially on the right, is buried. 
That is, we arrive at a point when the 
paper will not blacken any more in the 
deepest shadows, and the shadows next 
to the deepest catch up and are equally 
dark. We thus have “clogged” 
shadows. If printing is carried further 
still, as in print No. 3, we get more in 
the high lights, but the shadows. now 
become more than “clogged,” they are 
“bronzed.” This bronzing is a kind of 
semi-metallic lustre, and in the half- 
tone reproduction will most probably 
appear lighter than the arch. 

Now, given such a negative as this 
one, what are we to do in order to secure 
a really good platinotype print? In 
this case the position of the shadows 


È, 


Tri TN. i ’ N 
/) \\ 


and the high lights is such that we 
are enabled to print the whole to the 
depth of print No. 1, and then by shad- 
ing the pillar on the right and the 
shrine we may print up the left-hand 
portion to the depth shown in No. 2. 
This shading would be a comparatively 
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easy matter, but with some negatives 
the shadows and the lighter portions 
might be so mixed up together that any 
shading with a piece of card- 
board. during printing would 
be practically impossible. In 
such a case the shading 
material must be accurately 
shaped, and fixed permanently 
to the negative, on the back or 
glass side, of course.  Ob- 
viously, it must be of a charac- 
ter to allow light to pass 
through it, but not to the full 
extent. A form of tracing 
paper specially made for the 
purpose, and. known as mineral 
paper, is most convenient. It 
is cut to about the right size, 
wetted, blotted off, and laid 
down flat on the table. Then 
the extreme edges of the glass 
side of the negative are pasted 
with some strong adhesive, and 
the negative is laid down on the 
damped paper, and pressed 
firmly to it. When the paper 
is quite dry, a few minutes 


only, the edges may be 
trimmed round, and with a 
sharp-pointed knife or one of the 
little pen trimmers each light ob- 
ject or area іп the negative 15 


outlined carefully, and the paper in- 
side the outline removed. We thus print 
the shadows of our picture through the 
mineral paper, but the high lights 
through the glass only. The mineral 
paper slows the printing, it keeps back 
the shadows, and not only prevents the 
bronzing, but in most cases allows the 
detail to appear. Mineral papers of 
varying thicknesses may be bought, 
some slightly yellower than others, so 
that with one or two trials the proper 
degree of stopping back of the shadows 
may be arrived at. 

It must not be supposed that this 
method is to be used in connection with 
a negative which is many degrees too 
hard. Proper care should always be 
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given іп development to get the con- 
trast of the negative as nearly correct 
as possible, but even then it will be 


found 
paper will prove useful. 

If a negative should be too strong, 
but only very slightly so, the use of the 
mineral paper might overdo matters, 
and the shadows would be put badly 


that occasionally the mineral 


out of tone. Such a negative may be 
dealt with by printing in a strong light, 
possibly in the direct sunlight, and then 
developing the print in a hot solution 
instead of at the usual temperature of 
60 deg. Fahr. Care must be taken to 
print until the detail in the high lights 
is just faintly visible, for the hot de- 
veloper brings out a little more than 
does the cold. The colour of the print 
is also slightly warmer, especially if 
a plain solution of neutral potassium 
oxalate is used. 

Turning now to the opposite mistake, 
a negative slightly under-developed and 
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giving a print somewhat flat or 
muddy, we may again use the 
mineral paper, but as we now 
want to get the shadows a 
trifle darker we must cut away 
the paper from the shadows in- 
stead of from the high lights. 
The brightest lights in the 
picture тау be further 
strengthened by using a soft, 
blunt-pointed lead pencil, and 
doing a little bold retouching 
on the paper, which takes 
blacklead quite freely. 
Increased contrast in the 
print may be obtained by add- 
ing a trace of potassium 
bichromate to the oxalate de- 
veloping solution. The quan- 
tity to be added depends on the 
degree of contrast desired in 
the print, and the character of 
the negative, and the depth of 
printing must be regulated by 
these two factors. Suppose the 
negative is very flat, we may 
need to add as much as 60 
minims of a saturated solution of 
bichromate to 10 oz. of the oxalate 
developing bath. But if we print 


to the ordinary depth only we shall 
find on development that we have 
got little on our paper but the 
deepest shadows. Consequently we 
must print much more deeply in order 
to get a satisfactory print. Probably 
the best way of arriving at the proper 
depth is to take a small strip of the 
paper and print it in three or four sec- 
tions, each section darker than the pre- 
ceding. This may be developed in the 
bath with the bichromate added, and 
some idea gained at once of the depth 
to which printing should be carried. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners" 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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largely depends on one of two general 


interest of comparative studv 
conditions—either we take obviously 
similar things and seek for differences, or 
we first consider differences and seek 
points of resemblance—a distinction with 
a difference. The final result 1s much the 
same, but the mental steps are different. 

In the three portrait examples on this 
page we might equally well follow either 
path ; but, in general, it is better to com- 
mence by noting similarities before differ- 
ences. First, then, we note they are ali 
portraits of women, and all young. The 
heads are about the same size ; plain back. 
grounds are used. АП are of the “head 
and shoulders" type. 

But, looking closer, we begin to notc 
differences. Неге are three quite different 
types of faces. The style of dress be- 
tokens character in each case. The ex- 
pressions and poses are all quite indivi- 
dual in the sense that we cannot easily 
imagine A looking or posing like B or С, 
or B like A or C, and so on. This gives 
special interest to each example. 

But let us take each print in turn, 
commencing with A. The reproduction 


By Miss Р. Tannett- Walker. 


A .— PORTRAIT. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


scarcely does full justice to the original in 
the matter of recording all the gradations 
or tones. Loss of this kind, alas! is 
largely inevitable. The original print cer- 
tainly looks very much like the product of 
a retouched negative, in which retouching 
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two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


NEws Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and :he hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


has been carried much too far, resulting 
in a loss of modelling. 

The dark fur strongly contrasting with 
the light skin of the throat and chest, 
rather tends to force contrasts, and give a 
somewhat hard, poster-like look. The 
pose is easy and natural, but the expres- 
sion seems a little too conscious of * being 
photographed." So far as exposure and 
development go, the work is quite good, 
but the toning is patchy and cold in 
colour, and also uneven. 

In B our sitter is all too obviously con- 
scious of the fact that she is sitting for a 
portrait, and one gets the notion that a 
certain special expression has been as- 
sumed, and is being retained with some 
effort. This is shown by the firmly closed 
lips and strained look about the eyes. 
The print lacks that ease and repose which 
is so valuable in portraiture. (This is 


By Тсһа N. Marshall. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


D.- “SEVENTEEN. 


where the eld painters gave the world of 
picture lovers such insight; vide the work 
of Reynolds, Gainsborough, kneller, etc.) 
Note that here we have various points о! 
strong light competing for attention, e.g. 
the two bright buttons, the eyes, and the 
white tie. The darkest tones are verging 
on the flat, gradationless side, but, all 
things considered, the technical quality 15 
creditable—especially as it comes from a 
beginner. Let the worker bear in mind 
such words as ease, grace, repose, and aim 
at imparting something of their meaning 
into the pose and expression of his figures. 

In С we get away from the “looking to- 
wards the camera " idea entirely, and for 


our part we confess that we like almost 
any pose better than that suggesting star- 
ing at the camera or photographer. But 
one must not run away with the notion 
that an unconscious expression or effect is 
obtained by the simple expedient of turn- 
ing the sitter’s attention away from the 
photographic apparatus. Does any reader 
doubt for one moment that the model did 
not know all about being photographed ? 
Of course she did. There is no harm in 
her knowing, but the point is, we should 
prefer that she did not let us see by her 
expression that she did know it. We all 
admit that our models very often must 
know, cannot fail to know, but we do not 
want to be reminded of the fact. 

“When posing figures," said a keen 
critic, “try to make them look as if they 
didn’t know the meaning of the word or 
idea, but that we happened to find them 
already posed exactly at their best.” 

Now, here we have an obviously inten- 
tional pose—perhaps designed to bring 
out a pleasing profile. The strong line of 
light running down the front of the face 
attracts attention, of course, but it has a 
competitor in the strong light about the 
chest. These lights are somewhat 
“forced” in effect by the conspicuously 
dark background. 

Then, again, the strong “edge” lighting 
on the front of the face has not been suff- 


C.—ProriLe STUDY. 


By H. Rigby. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


ciently scattered and graduated, so that we 
get a sudden transition from light to very 
strong shade and shadow. The back of 
the head is of inky darkness, so that prac- 
tically we miss a great deal of the desired 
suggestion of form here. 
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J QEDITORIAL COMMENT К 


We hope all readers have duly noted the announce- 
ment made in our pages last week, to the effect that THE 
A. P. Special Summer and Holiday 
“THE А.Р.” SUMMER Number will be published on July 
NUMBER. 7th, and have placed orders for 
any extra copies they may desire. 
During some part of the next two or three months doubt- 
less the majority of our readers will be spending a holi- 
day either in the country, at the seaside, or abroad (a 
great many will, no doubt, join the Photographic Con- 
vention at Bangor), taking with them the companion- 
able camera, and for such the forthcoming Summer 
Number will provide many useful and suggestive 
articles. Extra pages of illustrations will be included, 
the price of the issue being twopence as usual. 
ее 9 
At the moment of going to press we have received 
(rom several of the leading plate-makers advice to the 
effect that from June 16th the prices 
of dry plates will be increased. This 
has not come altogether as a sur- 
prise, as we have heard rumours 
of it for some time, and the cause is the continued in- 
crease in the cost of raw materials and production. We 
shall have further to say on this matter later, but in the 
meantime our readers should note that henceforth, as 
the action of the British manufacturers appears to be 
concerted, the prices of all standard brands of dry plates 
will be on the basis of a minimum of 1s. 3d. per dozen 
quarter-plates, 2s. per dozen 5 by 4, 2s. gd. per dozen 
half-plates, other sizes and extras in proportion. Before 
forming any hasty judgment on the matter, and writing 
letters of complaint either to us or to the manufacturers, 
plate-users should bear in mind, first, the remarkably 
high standard of British-made plates, the best in the 
world; secondly, that even if dry plates were twice the 
price that has been charged for them heretofore they 
could hardly be regarded as costly; and thirdly, it must 
be realised that the effect on photography generally is 
likely to be good. The additional threepence on every 
box of quarter-plates will make the careless plate- 
spoiler more careful—he may now think twice before 
snapping everything that happens in front of his lens, 
and possibly a better percentage of passable results will 
ensue. Whether a reduced consumption of plates will 
also occur remains to be seen, but this point was doubt- 
less well considered by the makers before arriving at 


YOUR PLATES WILL 
coeT YOU MORE. 


their decision. As the increase in price has been 
announced at practically the height of the amateur's 
plate-using season, we doubt if it will make any differ- 
ence at all in the quantity used. 


ее e 

Those who have wandered about in the cavernous 
gloom in which photographic plates are coated must 
sometimes have asked themselves what 
A DANGEROUS effect the peculiar nature of this occupa- 
TRADE? tion was likely to have upon the health 
of the workers. Two French doctors, 
Agasse Lafont and F. Heim, have lately published a 
volume entitled “ Recherches sur l'Hygiéne du Travail 
Industriel," in which they pay some attention to the 
growing army of employees in photographic plate fac- 
tories and cinematograph works. The result of their 
analyses of the blood of these workers, male and female, 
goes to confirm their clinical observation that anaemia 
—that is, a diminution of the red corpuscles—due to 
prolonged sojourn in the darkness is non-existent. They 
have proved, however, in a majority of cases, a note- 
worthy increase in the number of white corpuscles. This 
condition, technically known as leucocytosis, is not, we 
believe, necessarily pathological; it occurs during 
normal processes, such as digestion. These experts find 
it manifested even among subjects who have been only 
a few weeks at the work, and they attribute it to an 
impregnation of the organism by salts of silver. In this 
country, at any rate, the dangers of industrial disease 
are diminished greatly by hygienic safeguards. We 
know of one of the largest firms of photographic manu- 
facturers who provide an unlimited supply of fresh milk 
for those workers who are engaged in a special opera- 
tion which is potentially dangerous. to health, and that 
is only one instance out of many. It will be interesting 
to speculate whether these facts have any bearing on the 
advance in prices of photographic plates announced in 

the preceding paragraph. 


еее 

Мо опе is better qualified than Mr. А. 5. Newman to 
lecture on photographic shutters, and his recent dis- 
course before the Royal Photographic 

SHUTTERS NEW Society was extremely interesting. He 
ANB OED: traced the evolution of the shutter 
through its alternating simplicities and 

complexities, from the cap, which was its earliest form, 
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to the present approximately perfect between-lens 
arrangement, and by illustration he gave a graphic idea 
of the nice balance of mechanical factors which the 
modern shutter represents. A plea was made in the 
course of the discussion for the revival of something 
similar to the old Guerry shutter, in which a single or 
double-hinged flap, opening upwards in front of the lens, 
enabled the worker to regulate the relative amount of 
exposure, so that the foreground received much more 
than the sky. Mr. Chapman Jones, however, ex- 
pressed the hope that no such shutter would be forth- 
coming, and urged that all shutters giving uneven 
exposures should die a natural death. From the point 
of view of high-speed work, Dr. Adolphe Abrahams for- 
mulated a demand for a shutter with as high a speed 
as the "Multispeed," and one that would work with 
as little inertia, but would be easier, and cheaper in price. 
ә & ae | 

We are told every night in the columns of our even- 
ing journal that the big store is fast becoming the hub 
of the solar system. Pre- 
sently we shall get into 
the habit of going there 
to lounge and smoke, 
the women to talk, and the children to play. It will com- 
prise the theatre, the concert hall, the hotel, the political 
forum of the future. Incidentally—though this is hardly 
worth mentioning—it will be also a place where you can 
buy things. Mr. Gamage, as the head of one of the 
stores of London, has given an excellent lead, for 
within his emporium at Holborn there has just been 
held a week’s photographic exhibition, and one, more- 
over, that was not a Gamage exhibition—such a thing 
would not be in harmony with the liberal policy of the 
modern store—but an exhibition of the goods of other 
firms. Sixteen leading firms in the photographic trade 
were represented in the exhibition hall, and the display 
was a sort of echo of the Arts and Crafts. During the 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
AT GAMAGE’S. 
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City lunch hour more particularly, a large number of 
people dropped in for a few moments—“ happy 
moments," of course, for the Kodak firm was well in 
evidence; also Messrs. Butcher and Sons; Houghtons, 
Ltd.; Wellington and Ward; C. P. Goerz; Carr Brothers; 
the Leto Photo Materials Co.; the Adhesive Dry Mount- 
ing Co. ; Griffins, of Kingsway; Ilford, Ltd.; Elliott and 
Sons; Johnson and Sons; Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Co.; C. Zimmermann and Co.; Dallmeyer, Ltd.; and 
J. E. Lockyer. Mr. Gamage and the exhibitors are to 
be congratulated upon the show,which must have opened 
a good many eyes to the simplicity and attractiveness 
of photography as an amateur pursuit, and was one of 
the first exhibitions solely devoted to the photographic 
trade to be held actually within the City of London. 
® е е 

The famous German photographer, Nicola Perscheid, 
one of whose striking portraits was reproduced in our 
issue of June oth, is the subject of 
an appreciation in La Fotografia 
Artistica. Perscheid is described 
as a modest and retiring personality, an artist by in- 
tuition, and in particular a master of the rhythm and 
value of tones. To his artistic attainments he unites 
an inventive genius. He has constructed apparatus 
after apparatus, and did, indeed, work out for himself a 
system of photography in colours, and obtain good re- 
sults with it before the more generally recognised 
methods came into existence. He is also one of the most 
fastidious experimenters with different papers, and was 
the first to employ Japanese paper in photographic Ger- 
many. He is said to be an enthusiastic student of the 
old masters—Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez, and others 
—and in all his portraiture to set out to create some- 
thing more than a portrait, namely, a tableau. Рег- 
scheid’s work has been purchased for the International 
Museum at Brussels, and for the Schools of Industrial 
Art at Dresden, Leipzig, and Berlin. 


NICOLA PERSCHEID. 
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VISCOUNT MAITLAND’S SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


HERE are indications in Lord Maitland's show at the 

Camera Club that after passing through his early period 
he is gaining a wider conception of natural scenery that enables 
him to value big effects even more highly than little details. I 
take it that the show is numerically arranged to illustrate the 
stages of progress, and that the higher numbers represent a 
later manner as well as his higher standard. A few others 
may be equally recent, but, generally speaking, the exhibition 
seems to strike an historical rather than a progressive note. 

-Portraits are the exception, and though, as regards the head 
in the likeness of “P. H. Martineau, Esq.,” praise may be given 
to the unaffected simplicity and generally sympathetic and 
pleasant rendering, it appears that the pictorial requirements of 
portraiture are not as yet completely grasped. This is to be 
gathered from the extraordinary emphasis given by strong, 
broad high lights to the collar and cuffs. In thus accentuating 
matters of no importance, something is necessarily withdrawn 
from the dignity and significance of the face. 

Meanwhile it is a satisfaction to note Lord Maitland’s recogni- 
tion of the simple grandeur of Nature in “On the Cornish Coast,” 
which has meritorious composition in the bold lines of the cliff 
and sands. Simplicity, however, needs to be carried further, 
especially in the sky, where the vigorous contrasts interfere with 
the general effect of the scene, so much so that it cannot be 
properly appreciated until the sky has been covered. “At 
Littlington, Sussex,” is a fine scene, in many respects calling 
for admiration. This is an old favourite, and recalls the Hinton 
period of landscape work. It is a not uncommon instance of the 
general interest and charm of the landscape obscuring a funda- 
mental matter, which, necessarily, in so extensive a view is aerial 
perspective, and this has not been studied enough to convey the 
flatness of the plane of the water, a matter of no little difficulty, 


easily hindered by small indiscretions in the shadows of the 
middle distance. 

Turning to the two examples of colour work, it is pleasant to 
observe the touch of imagination that imparts a sense of poetry 
to “The Rising Moon.” “Prince’s Street, Edinburgh,” will be 
remembered, and it is a discovery worth noting that this work 
is only to be seen to advantage under electric light, which con- 
veys the colour and effect of the shops, lighting up much better 
than daylight. 

There is a satisfactory employment of a foreground object to 
send the rest away into atmospheric space in “A Corner at the 
War Office,” where the tones of the prominent lamp and its sur- 
roundings are rendered with considerable discrimination. A 
little work, simply dealt with, and having a well-managed light 
of warm tone in the sky, is “Sunset at Kirriemuir,” and though 
the foreground is rather heavy, the effect is pleasant on the 
whole. “Fish Place, Wyvanhoe,” shows the faults of inexperi- 
ence in the haphazard repetition of the darkest shadow, which 
should have been reserved to emphasise the figure, and in the 
sharpness of brickwork bringing the further wall forward. The 
simple massiveness of the hull in “ At Heybridge Basin ” contrasts 
with the small treatment of “A Peep at the Severn.” The “Ford 
near Harmsworth” might have been effective if emphasis had 
been given to the horse and waggon by means of simplification 
elsewhere. An interesting group of children under a nearly 
bare wall with decorative lines, in * Angling on the Fraze," needs 
a little “control” to bring the trunk away from the distance. 

This and other prints show that Viscount Maitland's style is 
in a state of transition, and suggest that he is well on the way to 
achievements greatly in advance of the average standard of the 
present exhibition, which, however, has points of interest that 
visitors will not fail to appreciate. 
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MONG the fifty oil transfers which the Editor 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEws has kindly invited me to show 
in his gallery will be seen twenty coloured 

prints, the origin of which 1 want to explain. These 
pictures are not transfers from oil prints inked up by 
hand with coloured inks; they are black and white 
transfers coloured by hand, with Hardtmuth, Conté, or 
Faber or other similar crayons. Therefore the action 
of light has no more and no less to do with the coloured 
result than in an oil print inked up locally with inks of 
various colours—the only difference is that the pig- 
ment in my case has been added in a dry state to the 
finished black and white picture. 

Of course, we have seen hundreds of hand-coloured 
photographs on the market—bromides and platinotypes. 
I do not like them. Indeed, I have a strong dislike to 
that sort of picture. But about a year ago one of my 
intimate friends, Mr. Homére—a painter and also an 
aquafortist—showed me some charming drawings of 
his in fixed charcoal, coloured in such a way with special 
crayons that not a particle of the charcoal picture was 
visible, though the underlying black image was evidently 
responsible for the modelling of the picture. In other 
words, the added pigment appeared to remain trans- 
parent towards form and not towards colour, if black 
may be called a colour, the influence of the charcoal 
black being perceptible only to the extent that it slightly 
lowers the tone of the added pigment without introduc- 
ing any actually black accents to the general scheme. 
Mr. Homére suggested that, given the identity of 
both pigments—fixed charcoal in his case, trans- 
ferred engraving ink in mine, pure carbon in both 
—it was probable that results similar to his own 
could be obtained by similar colour work on a 
transfer substratum. After a few experiments we 
found that it was so, and by subsequent trials it was 
proven that the same work in colour upon a bromide or 
platinotype print gave totally different results—abso- 
lutely devoid of the quality which remains peculiar to 
coloured transfers. 

A platinotype on rough or semi-rough paper, and still 
more a bromide print—hand-coloured—show quite dis- 
tinctly the surface colouring, As a surface colouring. 
The pigment does not belong to the picture. But a 
hand-coloured transfer on drawing paper or Van Gelder 
paper gives one the sensation of a picture in colour; 
the pigment appears to be part of the picture. It is 


because of this special quality, which has been noticed 
by a number of painters, that I believe it is worth 
while to draw attention to the coloured prints on exhibi- 
tion at “The A. P." Gallery, and to explain how they are 
made. 

First of all we must bear in mind that the quality 
of the underlying black and white image is of para- 
mount importance towards the final results in colour. 
It is only after a certain number of experiments that 
we can ascertain what style of primary image is suit- 
able to this or that colour effect. Ав a rule, all strongly 
inked and heavy-shadowed oil prints are ill suited to 
transfers intended for subsequent colouring. Delicate 
and cleanly inked oil prints give the best results of all. 
But the black and white image must in all cases be 
complete in the modelling, especially if figure work or 
nudes be attempted; otherwise the incomplete parts of 
the picture will have to be redrawn, and, unless the 
author is an expert draughtsman, it will show. 

I have tried a quantity of different papers—Dutch, 
French, and Japanese. The best ones for this particular 
kind of work are the Van Gelder hand-made papers, 
Nos. 40, 41, 31; the Arche white unsized paper, and the 
Ingres drawing paper for charcoal drawing. Smooth 
or very finely grained papers like the Canson drawing 
papers take the colour too evenly, and when worked 
upon too long show a waxed, shiny surface. One wants 
a certain roughness of texture—a tooth—for the colour 
to get hold of. 

The colouring part of the process does not require 
any special dexterity in drawing, for the underlying 
image serves as a guide to the pencil. But, of course, 
it is useless to attempt this kind of work without having 
seriously studied the laws of colour. And one must 
have, more or less, what is commonly called an eye for 
colour. For it is amongst delicate colour harmonies that 
success will be achieved. 

The above-named crayons having been chosen on 
account of the transparency of their pigment, it follows 
that vivid colour effects like those of opaque pastel are 
impossible. And pastels are not suitable on account of 
their opacity. With pastels it is a question of redraw- 
ing the whole picture. 

That is why I have followed in my work the style of 
the eighteenth century ''dessins aux trois crayons " 
and “dessins rehaussés "—without attempting to repro- 
duce faithfully the colours of nature. My aim is to 
suggest colours, and it is interesting to note how well a 
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faint tint of pigment can brighten up a monochrome 
print, and produce quite a distinct colour sensa- 
tion, provided the surrounding tones are in proper 
harmony. 

Of course, the resulting picture will be totally con- 
ventional, but what can be more conventional than the 


THERE are some things 
which require a lot of 
courage, and it is as well 
that they do. When we 
have never been able to 
screw our courage up to 
the sticking point, we 
never have to reproach 
ourselves over ош 
failures. I have never 
been able to screw up my 
courage to ask permission 
to photograph in any of 
our cathedrals, for I have 
had such serious  mis- 
givings about the ability 
of my camera to render 
the grandeur and 
solemnity which one feels 
on entering these build- 
ings. Every photographer 
who has mustered up 
courage to venture on 
taking his camera into 
these old places must also 
have felt the calm, peaceful 
air which pervades them; 
but how little of this ever appears in the photo- 
graphs of cathedral interiors which we see. 

Perhaps if one could spend a week or two inside some 
cathedral one might see where the mystery lies. | It 
would be useless to ask vergers where it is, for they, to 
their misfortune, get too much of a good thing, and the 
fine feelings with which they entered upon their duties 
must become blunted by too long acquaintance with one 
place, and by having to pocket—I cannot call them 
insults, seeing that they are the outcome of gratitude for 
services rendered, and to call them tips is not seemly 
either; perhaps “pourboire " is better, but not quite the 
right word. 

It may be that cathedrals have their moods and their 
seasons, like the rest of the world, and that they give up 
the secret of their charm at rare intervals only. I am 
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rendering of coloured nature in black and white—when 
there is precisely no such thing as black or white in 
nature? Yet we have accepted this strange transcrip- 
tion. So there is no reason why photographers should 
not accept one which is still less conventional after all, 
for it is partly true. - 
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NOTE ON CATHEDRAL INTERIORS. 
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By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


inclined to think that this is the case, for the one with 
which I am the best acquainted sometimes seems quite 
silent, and has nothing to say when I visit it, while at 
other times it is full of beauty and eloquence. 

Or is it that little things, such as stoves and stove 
pipes, chairs and hassocks, fire buckets and the like, 
upset the equilibrium, and make us unable to see the 
pictures which are there? 

I remember once going into a cathedral in the Mid- 
lands when it was undergoing its annual spring or 
autumn cleaning; all the chairs and matting were 
piled away on one side. How the nave and aisle gained 
in importance by their absence, I need not say, 
evidently such things had not entered into the calcula- 
tions of the men who made these sermons in stone. 

Speaking of cathedrals, I once saw a kindly act done 
to a photographer who had more courage than I. He 
had got his camera close against a south wall, and had 
apparently with some little trouble got a picture to his 
mind on the focussing screen. He was about to replace 
this with the dark slide, but he found that he had got his 
camera so close to the wall that there was not room to 
draw the shutter of his dark slide. He evidently did not 
want to move his camera; had he done so, it was easy 
to see his composition would have suffered. He 
scratched his head and talked to himself, but could not 
get out of his difficulty. 

Someone near asked him if he could not insert his 
dark slide from the other side of his camera, the left, 
and draw the shutter out the other way; he did not reply, 
but pointed to a bit of brass screwed to the camera back, 
evidently put there by the maker to keep the dark slide 
from going too far to the right. This piece of brass had 
saved the camera maker the trouble of putting a spring 
catch to hold the dark slide in position, but it quite did 
away with any insertion of the slide from the opposite 
side. Then a brilliant idea struck the outsider, who said 
to the despairing photographer, “ Why not make an 
upright of it? ' The photographer wanted to shake 
hands with the stranger, and was very grateful. It may 
save someone some needless worry and unnecessary 
words if they remember that there is always room at the 
top of the camera wherein to pull up the slide. 
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be learnt from photographs of “set” 

butterflies and moths. The enthusiastic 
Nature photographer is somewhat apt to dis- 
parage records obtained from otber than 
living subjects, but this is distinctly a mis- 
taken attitude. In the case of butterflies 
especially, much interesting and valuable 
information, which cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained, may be gathered from set specimens. 

For one thing, a butterfly at rest, as the 
Nature photographer is usually obliged to 
take it, has its wings folded together in an 
upright position, showing only the under side ; 
whereas, generally speaking, it is the upper 
side that has the most beautiful and charac- 
4 teristic markings. Moths, оп the contrary, 
2 fold their wings flat, with the upper side 
showing, but nevertheless only a portion of 
Q them is visible. A moth with wings extended, 

as set, more resembles the insect in flight, 

and is a far more beautiful object than when 

at rest on a plant or tree. With the set 

specimen, it is easier to note the special pecu- 

liarities and any unusual formation of the 

insect ; it may also be shown to greater advan- 
2” tage by careful choice of background and 
- 0- well-judged lighting. 

Those who do not care to capture and kill 
their own specimens may purchase them quite 
inexpensively from a naturalist, as required, 
thus gradually forming an attractive per- 
manent collection. | 

For backgrounds, several sheets of smooth tinted paper ог 
cardboard of different shades will be needed, also one white 
sheet and a piece of black velvet or cloth. A very convenient 
method of supporting the specimens is as follows: To the 


T = are many instructive lessons to 
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Fig. :.— Method of Supporting Specimen. 
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A SUMMER SUBJECT FOR THE CAMERA. 
t By A. LOCKETT. 2 Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Fhotographer and Photographic News.” 


bottom (outside) of a small wooden box is tacked a piece of 
cork linoleum, and over this is pinned the background. If 
the black velvet or cloth is used it must be stretched taut, to 
avoid creases. A lady's hatpin is then stuck through the 
bottom of the box, at about the middle, till it emerges 


Fig. 2.—Puss or Goat Moth. 


through the background, taking care that it is perpendicular 
with this. 

If the wood is too thick for the hatpin to pierce, the latter 
may be made red-hot and used to bore a hole with. Having 
got it right through, a piece of cork or india-rubber, narrower 
and shorter than the butterfly's body, is blackened with ink, 
and is stuck on the point of the hatpin, as shown by fig. 1, 
in which A is the end of the hatpin and B the cork. The 
insect may then be gently attached to the cork by means of 


Fig. 3.—Swallow-tail Butterfly. 
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its own pin, as illustrated, only a slight pressure being neces- 
sary. Having done this, the box is stood upright, and the 
light so arranged that it falls full on the specimen. The pin 
and cork will then be quite invisible, and no shadows should 
be cast, 

The camera may be stood on the table itself, or on a low 
box or book, as found desirable. For full-size photographs 
the extension should be at least twice the focal length of the 
lens; and as good definition is called for, some stopping-down 
is expedient, though this should not be overdone. The illus- 
trations were taken on “non-filter” plates, and afford tes- 
timony to the excellent colour rendering obtainable without 
a screen. No useful guide as to exposure сап be given, since 
conditions vary so much ; the use of a meter is the only royal 
road to consistently satisfactory results. 

The photograph of the Puss or Goat moth (fig. 2) was 
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taken mainly by transmitted light, using a black background, 
and placing the box so that the light came from behind the 
insect; this being easy, as the point of the hatpin extends 
6 or 8 in. in front of the background. А direct front lighting, 
however, is more suitable for most specimens. 

Sometimes it may be preferred to have a slight amount of 
cast shadow, in order to heighten (һе impression of relief. 
This is readily managed by pinning the insect on the back- 
ground itself, the pin, of course, holding in the cork lino- 
leum. The photograph of the Swallow-tail butterfly (fig. 3) 
is an instance of this method. " 

It may be as well to remark that after being set a short 
time butterflies, moths, and other insects become very brittle, 
and some care is needed in removing them from the case. 
No attempt should be made to extract the pin, or disaster 15 
certain. 


THE CORRECTION OF INCORRECT VIEW-FINDERS. < 


By T. ROWLAND POWEL. г а Special to ** The A. Р. and Ф. N.’ 


T is an old complaint of the hand-camera user 
that the brilliant type of view-finder is often 
anything but correct, and that the picture he gets 
on his plate is by no means identical with what he 
saw in the finder; perhaps the discrepancy between 
the two is very marked, in which case it is observed 
very soon after buying the camera; on the other 
hand, it may be comparatively slight, and may on 
that account be passed over unnoticed for quite a long time, 
until one day the photographer finds that he has to deal with 
some subject which can only just be squeezed on to the plate. 
He does the best he can, carefully including all the subject in 
the finder, in which he places absolute trust, until development 
reveals its villany. Then he discovers that part of the scene 
which he photographed with such care is off the plate altogether 
on one side, while on the other side an unnecessary expanse of 
view is included. Or the error may be the other way of the 
picture, the apex of an arch or the head of a sitter being shaved 
off or brought unpleasantly near the edge of the plate. 

When the unreliability of the finder 1s once discovered, the 
only thing to do is to set about correcting it at once. 

In the case of folding hand or stand cameras this good work 
presents no difficulties. The materials required are a tube of 
seccotine, a few pieces of thin black paper (the variety supplied 
in the boxes of assorted masks and discs will do excellently), 
and a pair of scissors. The camera is set up opposite some 
landscape in which very marked horizontal and vertical lines 
predominate, and the extension is set to infinity. 

Now, with his head under the focussing cloth, the worker 
slews the camera round from side to side on the turntable or 
tripod top until some very outstanding vertical line is seen to 
come at just the very edge of the focussing screen. The camera 
is then made immovable by a turn of the T-screw, to prevent its 
moving further, and the view-finder is examined to see whether 
the prominent line chosen is at its extreme edge, which it should 
be if the scene shown in the finder is to correspond with that 


on the screen. If it is not at the edge, but a little way nearer 
the centre, a small strip of the black paper is cut, seccotined, 
and then carefully stuck down on the finder so as to block out 
all that appears on the finder, but not on the screen. When the 
vertical finder has been corrected in this way the horizontal one 
is treated in the same manner, for both are frequently wrong. 

When dealing with magazine cameras the case is somewhat 
different, for they have no focussing screen, nor any provision 
for fitting one. ‘Lhe only thing to do is to improvise one. The 
requirements for this are a sheath of the camera, a piece of 
ground glass fitting the sheath, a hammer and cold chisel, and 
a brick floor-tile or other hard, flat object which will serve as 
an anvil. If the ground glass is not to hand it can be made by 
the method familiar to most workers of rubbing together two 
pieces of plain glass with a thin layer of ordinary knife-powder 
and water between them, or by using a plate that has been fogged, 
developed until grey all over, fixed, washed, and dried. 

Now lay the sheath down on the “anvil,” and with the hammer 
and chisel cut out its centre, following the edge evenly all round, 
so that the opening thus made will be less by about one-eighth 
of an inch all round than the size of the plate taken by the 
sheath. The sheath will then be a mere framework, the only 
portion remaining being the part at the edges which grip the 
plate. Then slip the sheet of ground glass into it, like a plate, 
so that the ground side will be towards the lens, and the 
focussing screen is made. Now slip it into the camera as when 
loading plates, pushing it right on to the position normally 
occupied by the foremost plate. A focussing screen having 
been thus improvised, the shutter is opened, and the lens set to 
infinity. The procedure from here on is precisely the same as 
with the folding camera, as described above. 

This sacrifice of a sheath is the only really satisfactory way 
of rigging up a temporary focussing screen, for by no other 
method can we be certain of getting our ground glass into the 
precise position usually filled by the plate. Besides being by 
far the most accurate way, it is also much the easiest. 
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SOME 


E have received from Lilywhite, Ltd., Halifax, several 
photographic specialties which they have put on the 
market for the use of amateurs. These include the “Lilywhite ” 
Toning Tank, which is a useful piece of apparatus for those 
workers who prefer the hot hypo-alum toning bath to the 
sulphide method for sepia tones on bromide paper. The set 
consists of a galvanised iron stand for holding boiling water, 
into which fits a white enamelled iron dish, chemicals (hypo, 
alum, and a packet of old silver paper for maturing the bath), 
gas ring, and thermometer, the entire outfit costing but 7s. 6d. 


* Photints." 

* Photints" consists of six bottles of concentrated transparent 
colours for tinting photographs and lantern slides. They are 
supplied in a neat box with two brushes, and may be applied 
diluted with plain water, or can be mixed to make other colours. 


“LILYWHITE” 


SPECIALTIES. 


They comprise a very good range of tints, and work smoothly. 
The price of the complete set is 1s. 6d. 


* Lilywhite" Bromide and Gaslight Printing Frame. 

This is an ingenious and useful little piece of apparatus 
which enables any portion of a quarter-plate, 5 by 4, postcard, 
or half-plate negative (according to size of frame) to be printed 
easily on a postcard. The frame is double in construction, the 
negative being first clamped between the front sections of the 
frame in the desired position, so that the required view is visible 
through a postcard-sized opening. A suitable mask may be 
added also. The sensitised postcard is then dropped into this 
opening from the back, and the back of the printing frame 
placed in position and clamped. The price of the largest size 
for use with whole-plate negatives is 3s. 9d. post free, and it is 
an accessory that can be well recommended. 
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N a book written by a Frenchman for the guidance of his 
countrymen desiring to learn the pronunciation of English 

words, he explains that the words *some meat" should be pro- 
nounced as though spelt “seum mit." “Fine weather ” as “fain 
ouetheur,” and so on. I quote these examples because my pro- 
nunciation-spelling of Welsh words may be equally amusing to 
the genuine Welshman. 

Now, the sight of many a Welsh place name, at first glance, 
may be so formidable that the ignorant “Sassenach” will not 
make an attempt, or if he does take a plunge he may be like a 
friend of mine who at an English railway booking office asked 
for a ticket for Pewheely, meaning Pwllheli, which he should 
have pronounced something more like Poolh-elly. 

The Welsh and Germans have this in their favour in com- 
parison with us English, they pronounce words ав spelt. 
Therefore if one obtains a fair idea of the values of the letters 
one has a good chance of getting somewhere near the right pro- 
nunciation. This is more than can be said for many English 
words, which often follow neither rule, rhyme, nor reason. Take, 
for instance, the sound value of ou in the words cough, though, 
thought, through, thorough, out, etc. Again, the same spelling 
may have different sound values; the word lead, for example, 
may mean either a metal or part of a verb. Then, for the same 
sound we have different spellings, e.g. pair, pear, pare, etc. 

First grip the notion that in Welsh a few of the letters have 
sound values different from ordinary English usage, but most of 
the letters are the same. Thus f is sounded as v. Afon is thus 
called avon, and means a river. To talk of the river Avon is 
thus a pleonasm or repetition. Our river at Stratford is gener- 
ally given a long a sound, as in pay. But a in Welsh never has 
this sound. The a is either long, as in far, or short, as in fat, 
never like fate. Thec is always hard, like k in king, or c in cod ; 
i.e. coed, a wood, is pronounced as if it were koyd ; e.g. Bettws- 
y-coed. 

Bettws (pronounced Bettoos) is a corruption of Bede-house, i.e. 
house of prayer, from the old English bid, to pray. <A “bidding 
prayer" is still said before the sermon at Cambridge. Bead 
means prayer, and gives its name to the perforated balls used as 
an aid to counting prayers. This picturesque village, which 
delights every photographer, thus keeps alive some interesting 
language relics in its name. 

The g has a sound more like ng, as we have it in such words as 
length. The s is always hard, as in say, sing, and has not the 
z sound, as in ease. 

So much for these four single letters. But there are a few 
double letters which call for special notice. Everyone notices 
the large number of place names beginning with Llan. Put the 
tip of the tongue against the upper front teeth and say hlan, not 
klan nor tlan—but just a slight expiration for the h followed by 1. 

Llan means an enclosure, churchyard, or church; thus Llan- 
dudno (pronounced Hlan-did-no, with the accent on the middle 
syllable) means the church or enclosure of the hermit St. Tudno, 
who took up his dwelling among the rocks of the Great Orme. 
The tourist can easily find his way to a small church perpetuat- 
ing the name. 

Ff is pronounced as though a single f, as in if, few. Th is 
sounded lightly, as th in thin; not as we commonly sound it in 
then. Ch is like a shortened k, as in broken, taken. Dd takes 
the sound of th in then, as in Beddgelert. 

This place name (pronounced Beth.gélert, i.e. the grave otf 
Gelert) refers to the story of Llewellyn on returning from hunt- 
ing being met by his favourite hound Gelert with its mouth 
dripping with blood. The alarmed chief instantly sought for 
his child, calling it by name, but found only the overturned 
blood-spattered cradle, whereupon he slew the dog, thinking it 
had eaten the child. But the howl of the dying hound awoke the 
sleeping child close at hand alongside the body of a dead wolf 
which Gelert had slain. Whilst not discrediting a word of the 
attractive story, it is interesting to note that the same story, with 
slight local variations, is found in many distant lands. In India 
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and China an ichneumon and black snake take the place of the 
dog and child. The Arabic version makes the animal a weasel, 
the Persian а cat, and so forth. In the “Gesta Romanorum ” 
the warrior is Folliculus, and a serpent replaces the wolf. 

Isaac Taylor, an acknowledged authority on place names, 
says, however, “In the case of Beddgelert the old Aryan legend 
of the hound Gelert, which Spenser has so gracefully enshrined 
in verse, must give place to the claims of St. Celert, a Welsh 
saint of the fifth century, to whom the church at Llangeller is 
also consecrated." Those who have visited the delightful vale 
of Llangollen will be glad to be reminded that the name retains 
the memory of Collen, the soldier priest and quondam abbot of 
far-famed Glastonbury. Ву the way, be it noted that 11 at the 
beginning of a word sounds like hl, but at the end of a syllable 
like ih. Llanberis is the church of St. Peris; Llanrwst, that of 
St. Grwst. This last word reminds one that it is time to say a 
few words about the vowel sounds. 


As already remarked, the a may be long, as in far, or short, as 
іп fat, but is never like a in fate. Thus, Llan rhymes with pan, 
not with pane. Thus Bala, which literally means outlet from a 
lake, is sounded as though spelt Barler. The vowel e is our 
long middle a, as in fate, pate, etc., or short, like pet, wet. Thus 
Abergele is sounded as Aber-gelly, with the g as in get, not as 
Aberjeel, as I once heard it called. The i is long, like ee in 
feet, or short, as in fit. The o is long or short, like our o in 
note or not. The u is more like e in be, but sometimes short, like 
iin pin. Thus the i and u are not very dissimilar. 

But it is the w and y that trip up the English tourist. But if 
we think of w not as “double а” but as “double о,” the difficulty 
is dismissed, remembering that this w may be like oo in moon or 
boot, but more often is like oo in good or wood. Then the y is 
constantly popping up. At the end of a word it is very like our 
final y as in penny, but elsewhere it is more like u in funny. 
But we often find it as a connecting link, thus, Tan-y-bwlch. In 
this it has the short sound of a in ten-a-penny. Tan is under, 
y is the, and bwlch is mountain pass, the whole pronounced as 
Tan-i-boolk, in which the k is scarcely heard, i.e. cut short. 

Of the several diphthongs—of which there are a full crop in 
the language—it may suffice to notice ew and yw, which sound 
like our ew in dew, few. 

The reader who has followed me so far will have caught the 
idea that some at least of the Welsh place names have a mean- 
ing. The same is largely true of our own place names in Eng- 
land, though the meaning is not always on the surface. So it 
may be of further interest to mention a few of the more common 
roots. 


Aber: a river mouth, or confluence of two streams ; e.g., Aber- 
glas-lyn, outlet-blue-lake; Aberystwith, confluence of the two 
rivers, Rheidol and Ystwyth. 

Afon (avon): river; e.g. Afonwen (white river). 

Bach, Bychan, Fech, Fechan: little; Llan-fair-fechan (fair St. 
Mary). 

Bedd : grave; e.g. Beddgelert. 

Bod: dwelling. 

Bont, pont: bridge; Pont-y-pant (hollow). 

Bryn: hill. 

Cader: seat; Cader Idris. 

Carn, carnedd : cairn; і.е. stone-heap. Carnedd, Vafydd. 

Cefn (kevn): ridge; Tal-y-cefn. 

Cwm (coom): valley. 

Din, caer: fort; Carnarvon. 

Dol: dale; Boladarn, Dale of St. Padarn. 

Du: black; Twll-du, i.e. Pit-black. 

Eglwys: church. 

Ffynnon: spring. 

Foryd (vorid): estuary. 

Glan: bank; e.g. Glan-Conway (Conway, clear water). 

Glas: blue or green. 

Glyn: glen 
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Gwy: water; Llugwy. 

Gwyn, gwen, wen: white. 

Llyn: lake. 

Maen: stone; e.g. Pen-maen-mawr, i.e. headland-stone-great. 

Maes: field. 

Moel: bare round hill; e.g. Moel Siabod. 

Morfa: marsh; e.g. Morfa Rhuddlan. 

Mymydd: headland. 

Rhudd: red; Ruthin, i.e. red fort. 

Rhyd: ford. 

Sarn: road; Pensarn. 

Tal: headland, e.g. Tal.y-bont. 

Towyn: shore. 

Tre, tref: house; e.g. Trefriw (pronounced Trevroo), house on 
hillside. 

Tyddyn: farm. 

Ynys (pronounced Inis): island. 


Conventioners and others visiting North Wales are likely to 
meet with the following names, and naturally will be interested 
in knowing what they mean :— 


Bangor: full choir. 
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Rhyl: cleft. 
Pen-y-gwryd (pronounced Pen-a-goorid): head of ridge. 
Penrhyn: promontory. 
Beaumaris: beautiful marsh. 
Plas Mawr (Conway): palace-great. 
Duffws (pronounced Diffoos): dovehouse. 
Dolwyddelan (pronounced Dolwithelan): Dale of Gwyddelan. 
Ffestiniog: place of hastening. 
Harlech: big rock. 
Capel Curig: Chapel of St. Curig. 
The accent is generally placed on the syllable before the last, 
e.g. Degdnwy, or Dwy-gyfulchi (pronounced Doo-e-guv-s/-ki). . 
Finally, by way of practice, the reader may learn to say the 
following name of a parish in Anglesea as one word: Llan-fair- 
pwll-gwyn-gyll-goger-y-chwyrn - drobwll - llan-disilio-gogo-goch, 
which is generally cut down to Llanfair for daily use. 
P.S.—The meaning of the word Welsh has attracted the atten- 
tion of expert philologists. The generally accepted view con- 
nects it with the root walsh (Middle English), from Wal (Ger- 
man), strange, foreign; whence waller, a stranger, pilgrim; 
walnut, foreign nut; wallen, to wander, to walk, to waltz. 
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“THE A. P. ann P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered every week 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in eve 


For BEGINNERS 


another page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
In addition, a prizeequal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. қ Non 
and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. М., is offered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. ann P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are snt; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competiticns will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Geo. E. Williams, Riverside, Nutfield Road, High Wycombe. 
(Title of print, “Portrait of a Child.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S. R.; lens, Ross Homocentric; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 
I Sec. ; time of day, 8 a.m., June; developer, pyro-soda; print- 
ing process, enlargement on Lilywhite Lingrain bromide. 


The Second Prize to Mrs. A. I. Whitaker, 58, Tempest Road, 
Beeston Hill, Leeds. (Title of print, * Bonne-bouche.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial Flashlight; lens, Collinear; stop, 
Е/6.8; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 4.30 p.m., May; developer, 
pyro; printing process, Wellington Cream Chamois. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. M. Kellam, 16, Mellor Grove, 
Smithills, Bolton. (Title of print, “Guardians of the Bridge.”) 
Technical data: Kodoid film; lens, r. r. ; stop, F/16; exposure, 
4 sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; 
printing process, bromoil. 


The Mounting Prize to Wm. Haigh, Mill Hall, Southall. 
(Title of print, *A Sussex Lane.") Technical data: Plate, 


Imperial S. К. ortho. ; Кі screen; lens, Ross; stop, Е/5.6; 
exposure, 1-20th sec., May; printing process, Paget C.C., 
bromide. 


| Hon. Mention. 

M. O. Dell, Walham Green, S.W.; H. Coatsworth, 
Alexandria; Dr. J. L. Heinke, Mannheim; Rev. J. V. Haswell, 
Huddersfield; Miss К. Р. Cunliffe, Northwood; Wm. Findlay, 
Glasgow; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon.; Miss R. Thomson, 
London, S.W.; Mrs. George Bletcher, Manchester; E. S. 
Perkins, Newport, Mon.; S. E. Shippard, Catford; Mrs. E. J. 
Brooking, Wisbech; Herbert Hardaker, Todmorden; Rev. A. 
E. Corner, Bournemouth; Harry D. Williar, Baltimore; David 
L. Taylor, Pollokshields. 

Class I. 


J. Hodges, Lavender Hill, S.W.; Е. J. Mowtam, Southsea ; 
T. A. Aldridge, Bournemouth; Justin McCarthy, Liverpool; 
Geo. A. Sandy, Birmingham; C. and H. Warner, Hammer- 
smith (2); Stuart Nicholson, Alverstoke; Philip Newman, Bir- 
mingham; W. L. Carter, Boscombe; Miss Florence Barron, 
Stafford (2); W. J. Kirkland, Durham; E. Wragg, Sheffield (2); 
Miss R. Thomson, London, S.W.; Т.Н. Crosland, Leeds; L. R. 
Reeves, Addiscombe; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super-Mare ; 
Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, Manchester; Harold G. Grainger, Leeds; 
Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarboro’; Frank 
W. Gardner, Harrow; Wm. Watson, Kilmarnock; H. E. Wood, 
Stoke Newington. 


Class II. 

Н. С. Wood, Forest Hill, S.E. ; Н. C. Whitfield, Battersea 
Park, S.W.; F. T. Fitzhugh, Worcester; Ernest C. Graham, 
Glasgow; R. M. Shade, Putney; H. H. Babbage, New Zealand ; 
T. Perrett, Bristol; E. J. Dutch, Upper Tooting, S.W.; Miss 
D. C. Davies, Lampeter; S. H. Green, Taunton; Jas. Horton, 
Norwich; Miss H. Mornington, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Frank 
Evans, Bristol. 

Clase III. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 

placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Frank Hilton, 113, 
Mottram Road, Stalybridge. (Title of print, “Fast Asleep.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard S.R.; lens, Beck Sym- 
metrical; stop, F/8; Agfa flashlamp, 4 gm. Agfa flashpowder ; 
time of day, 9.30 p.m., June; developer, metolquinol; printing 


» process, Seltona Cream Crayon. 


Beginners' Class. ы. 
А. Е. Kettleborough, Newark; J. Bishop, Bungay; Fran 
Kirby, Regents Park, N.W.; Arthur Campbell, Clapham 
Junction, S.W.; Mrs. Piper, Hale; Louis Hyde, Stockport ; 
E. H. Worsey, Birmingham; D. Leslie, Leyton, N.E.; S. W. 
Kirby, Woolwich; R. M. Underwood, Blackheath; A. Dixon, 
Norton-on-Tees; A. Hopwood, Newton Heath; A. Bartlett, 
Swansea (2); Frank Hanmer, Birmingham; A. Mynard, Leices- 
ter; Miss J. К. Hackney, Sydenham, S.E.; C. W. Ablin, Leigh- 
on-Sea; Leonard J. Voss, Plymstock ; Chas. Morrison, Dumbar- 
ton; W. E. Cole, Chiswick, W.; Н. Hawksley, Sheffield; С. C. 
Callett, Weybridge; Miss K. Clay, Barnet; 1. V. Chippendale, 
Leeds; G. F. Linn, Grays; B. Horner, Leeds; A. W. Bridger, 
Southsea; Miss Bennett, Ottery St. Mary; W. H. Punt, Brad- 
ford; Harold Higgins, East Finchley, N.; Miss Boon, Brighton; 
Ernest Fouraker, Lower Edmonton, N. (2); F. R. Winwood, 
Birmingham; G. P. Giles, Margate; Ronald A. Burr, Hendon, 
N.W.; Miss Whitting, Alverstoke; Miss M. Kitson, Leeds; 
Gerald Bradbury, Leeds; Wm. Ferguson, Bangor, Co. Down; 
Thos. Glendenning, Hull; Miss Allnutt, Lowestoit; W. S. 


.Bundy, Brighton; Sergt. Yorke, Sandown; Henry Lee, Dews- 


bury; Thos. H. Mogg, Plymouth; Rev. A. T. Gray, Reading ; 
G. Hansford, Padiham; H. J. Strugnell, Wimbledon; P. W. 
Atkin, Middlewich; Frank S. Bale, Islington, N.; С. L. 
Hawkins, Sidcup; W. W. Clifford, Margate; E. J. Dutch, 
Upper Tooting; Frank Hilton, Stalybridge; W. Chadwick, 
Blackpool; A. F. Duncan, Paisley. 
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Bv A. C. PORCHER. 
The original, a bromide print (554), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


THE WHITE YACHT. 
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THE LAST RAY. SUNSET ON THE EIGER. By DONALD MCLEISH. 
From the original bromide print (10X8). 
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THE baldheaded sky is, hap- 
pily, now almost a thing of the 
past. Only in the work of the 
veriest tyro does one find the 
relics of this one-time vogue. 
Then it was de rigueur, now 
taboo, for white paper doing 
duty for a sky cannot now be 


tolerated; and happy 15, or 
should be, the photographer 
who can obtain a suitable 


cloudscape on the same negative as the landscape, and 
of equal, or almost of equal, printing value. 

There are times, of course, when the arrangements 
of the cloud forms do not seem to fit in with or balance 
the landscape, but however ill adapted they may be to 
the latter as regards composition, they will at least 
be true with respect to the lighting, and will not outrage 
the artistic sense by being lit from some other point of 
the compass, as not unfrequently happens when an un- 
wary amateur prints his clouds from another negative. 

However, by waiting for a suitable opportunity, it 
will very rarely happen but that the clouds will arrange 


themselves to “соте” with the remainder of the com- 
position. 
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Bv H. MILLs. 


KIES, AND HOW TO RETAIN THEM. 2 % 


Special to “Тһе A. P. & P. N." 


T By H. MILLS. 


There are two methods open for the purpose of 
obtaining clouds and landscape on the same negative. 
One is by means of the graded colour filter, whos: 
virtues have received some attention recently in the 
photographic press; and the other bv the use of a 
colour filter of uniform tint; both kinds, of course, being 
used with an orthochromatic plate. 

In the first case, it must be pointed out that the graded 
screen 15 at its best when placed at a slight distance in 
front of the lens. It then prevents over-exposure in the 
sky portion, and corrects the tones, whilst giving cor- 
rect exposure to the landscape. If, however, tall trees 
with full foliage come into the skv-field, thev will receive 
less exposure than their due, and thus, while the skv 
may be correctly exposed, the tops of the trees may be 
under-exposed, and will thus print out too darkly. 

Now, as regards the uniform colour filter or screen. 
This is quite efficient for most landscape work. 

Some colour filters are of a very pale vellow tint, some 
deeper, and others, again, deeper still, of an orange 
colour in fact. 

Now suppose one is photographing a stretch of open 
country or a seaside view with nothing in the immediate 
foreground. Then to get the clouds and landscape of 

(Continued on page 607.) 
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equal printing density, a very pale yellow filter will do all 
that is required. 

But if there is a light foreground, but stronger than 
in the first example, and the cloudscape is in harmony, 
then a darker filter must be used—say one usually 
termed a four or five times screen. 


But if there is a very strong foreground with shadows, 
then an eight to twelve times screen should be employed, 
and for this reason: the darker the colour filter, the 
more the blue (sky) is depressed; that is, the darker 
will the tint representing blue sky (in the print) be, and 
thus showing up the white clouds much more strongly; 

mmm 


and this is quite as it should be. A print with a strong 
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An account of Mons. Gaumont's colour cinematography, 
which appears in the proceedings of the Société Frangaise de 
Photographie, states that the process is the result of three years 
of labour and research. We have had occasion already to speak 
of the beauty and softness of the results obtainable with this 
process, which is known as * Chronochrome." Mons. Gaumont 
tells the French photographers that from the beginning of his 
investigation he gave the preference to the well-known trichrome 
method, the principle of which was indicated as long ago as 1869 
by Cros and Ducos du Hauron. In this method each picture 
appearing in its natural colours on the screen 1s constituted by 
the superposition of three images, violet, green, and orange. 
The views are taken on one and the same film, the light passing 
through three lenses placed one above another, each furnished 
with a selective glass properly coloured to one of the three images 
the superposition of which is to be realised on the screen upon 
projection. It may, therefore, be taken that each picture in the 
ordinary cinematograph band is, by the trichrome process, 
replaced by three pictures projected simultaneously and super- 
posed ; thus each shift of the cinematograph band has to involve 
the uncovering of three images instead of one. 

With cinematograph images of the usual dimensions, that is, 
18 by 24 mm., it follows that there must be shifted at each 
change of view three times the length of film which is shifted in 
the ordinary apparatus, thereby rendering this process of shitt- 
ing more violent, and, in consequence, more difficult. The 
height of the images, however, has been diminished by about a 
quarter, and thus a band has been obtained not much more than 
two and a quarter times the ordinary length. 

The chief difficulties of execution, Mons. Gaumont points out, 
have been, firstly, to find a mechanical device capable of exer- 
cising a more considerable force of traction, and of doing it 
without undue violence, within the same time as the ordinary 
apparatus, and, in spite of this long traction, of assuring an 
absolutely perfect synchronisation of the three images projected 
simultaneously ; second, to make up selective screens іп such 
a manner as to assure, by the superposition of the three mono- 
chrome images, the synthesis of the colours with the greatest 
exactitude, notably in obtaining the pure whites; and, thirdly, 
to give the cinematograph band a sufficient hypersensitivity to 
all the colours to realise perfect panchromatisation. 


. Cinematographs and the Libel Law. 

In a recent book on the business side of the cinematograph 
we read that there is one advantage which the man with the 
camera enjoys over his confrère armed with note-book and pencil. 
The cinematograph operator gives a truthful pictorial account 
of what takes place, not a garbled product of a vivid imagina- 
tion. “As a result, the editor of the animated picture news- 
paper is spared the menace which hangs always over the head 
of the newspaper director. He is immune from the pains and 
penalties of the libel law.” But is he? That is just what we 
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foreground interest must, as a rule, have a strong sky 
to harmonise or balance it; and, vice versa (except 
in exceptional cases), the lighter the foreground 
the lighter, that is the less contrasty, should the 
sky be. 

If, therefore, the amateur will consider his subject as 
to the value of his foregrounds, and choose a colour 
filter correspondingly, as has been described, and also 
(and this is very important) use a well diluted developer 
to obtain a soft negative, then, if the exposure has 
been full, there is no reason, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, why he should not get a harmonious, printable 


negative. 
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THE GAUMONT COLOUR CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


should like to know. A libel is by no means necessarily an 
untruth. It is a defamatory statement. The publication of a 
photograph—and, of course, the same thing applies to cinemato- 
graph reproduction—is held to be a libel if it holds a person 
up to ridicule, hatred, or contempt. We should not care to be the 
producers of a cinematograph film showing the meanderings of 
an unwitting individual down the street, and we very much doubt , 


whether it would be accepted as an adequate defence even if it . 


were proved that the individual in question was really drunk. 


The Cinema Camera in Alpine Regions. - 

A difficulty which we have experienced in taking cinema ріс- 
tures in Switzerland has been to avoid "static flashes" on the 
film, due to the action, on the sensitised surface of the film, of 
the static electricity generated by the rapid movement of the 


film in the 
operation of the 
camera. Low 


t e m p eratures 
render the film 
brittle, and con- 
sequently it fre- 
quently breaks 
during operation. 
A special camera 


has now been 
contrived which 
surmounts this 
difficulty. The 
diagram герге- 
sents a sectional 
elevation, and 
illustrates the 


essential features 
of the camera, 
which is the in- 
vention of 
Henry Cronjager, of New York City. The camera, it will be 
seen, is encased in a chamber, the air in which is heated by an 
alcohol lamp A, causing a circulation through the space B, round 
the camera C, situated in the compartment D, air being admitted 
at E, and escaping through apertures F. The whole is encased 
in a non-heat-conducting covering, G. The inventor states that 
with this apparatus he has exposed fifteen thousand feet of film, ` 
in midwinter in the woods of Maine, without once breaking .the 
fiim, and the resulting negatives have been entirely free from 
“static flashes.” He has also made an exposure in the woods 
during a snow storm at 5 p.m., with almost all light gone, and 
thereby obtained a full-time negative. Thus apparently the 
invention may be used to advantage with cameras ordinarily 
employed for single exposures, as its use increases the speed оѓ. 
the film, enabling good negatives to be obtained with a minimum | 
of light present. 


A Cinema Camera for use in cold climates. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


A COMBINED ROCKING AND TIMING: 
DEVICE. 
TITHE device described below will be 
found extremely convenient for many 
timing and developing operations in the 
dark-room. It is founded, of course, on 
the well-known principle that a mass fixed 
at a distance of about thirty-nine inches 
from the centre of oscillation, beats ap- 
proximately at the rate of one complete 
swing per second. 

As most photographers know, it is very 
dificult during time development, in the 
dim light of the dark-room, to note the 
exact moment at which the image appears, 
and at the same time to observe the pro- 
gress of the seconds hand of the clock. 

This difficulty becomes an impossibility 
when Ar CIE panchromatic plates in 
complete darkness, but can be avoided by 
making the dish-rocker beat seconds, so 
enabling the operator to "feel? the pro- 
gress of time. 

To make the rocker, cut and plane 
smooth a piece of wood 7 inches long by 
5 inches wide by 3 inch in thickness (this 
is a convenient size for half-plate dishes). 
This will serve fo rbase (A in sketch). To 
the centre of the edge of one of the longer 
sides is affixed, by means of two screws or 


nails, a piece of wood about 42 inches long 
by rj inches wide by 4 inch in thickness 
(B in sketch). 

In.the position shown in diagram, two 
French nails (C) are driven right home 
through the base about half an inch from 
back and front edges. They should be of 
such a length that the points project under- 
neath about 1 inch. 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND 


P. N. are invited for this 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
piroiograpüs. 


On the bench where the rocker is to be 
placed are fixed, by means of small pins, 
two little metal cups to accommodate the 
nail points; the top or larger portion of 
an ordinary press-stud answers admirably 
(obtainable at any draper’s at 1d. per 
dozen). 

On the lower end of the long piece of 
wood is fixed, by means of copper wire, a 
4 lb. ог 5 lb. sash weight (D), which 
should cost about ıd. per ib. at any iron- 
monger's. This completes the rocker, ex- 
cept that it should have two coats of 
enamel to prevent the solution sinking 
into the wood. 

То adjust the apparatus ќо beat 
seconds, place on the top the dish 
generally used for developing. Roughly 
fix weight with its centre of gravity about 
thirty-nine inches away from the pivots. 
Push the weight a few degrees from the 
vertical with the foot, and as the 
seconds’ hand of the watch points to the 
sixty, remove the foot and let the weight 
swing. When the seconds’ hand has 
again arrived at sixty, the pendulum 
should have made sixty beats. If the 
pendulum beats too quickly lower the 
weight, if too slowly raise it. 

My own method of using the apparatus 
for time development is this. Hold 
pendulum over with the foot, place plate 
in dish, and flood with developer. At 
the same moment, with one hand resting 
on the dish, release the pendulum and 
count 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., seconds, keeping 
tine with the pendulum, until the image 
appears. Then multiply this number by 
the usual time factor, cover the dish, and 
count until the development is complete. 

The different weights of larger dishes 
placed on platform, being so near the 
centre of oscillation, make no appreciable 
difference to the timing. 

The pendulum is equally useful for 
timing when enlarging, printing with 
bromide, etc. For these purposes it is 
more convenient to attach a short length 
of chain to the bottom of the pendulum 
(see sketch) arranged to strike against a 
tin can, thus making the beats audible. 


F. D. E. 
--->%---- 
A NOVEL IDEA FOR AMATEUR 
PRESSMEN. 


OWADAYS amateurs very often try 

"press work," but when anything 
happens and they are lucky enough to be 
on the spot, thev generally find them- 
selves in the middle of the crowd, or on 
the outskirts where no elevated position 
is at hand ; therefore the usual result is 
that the opportunity is missed. 

I have been in the same predicament 
myself, so, in order to get over this diffi- 
culty, I at last thought of a good idea 
which would not necessitate my carrying 
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any bulky accessory—the only things to 
carry being a walking stick, and a little 
adapter, which I will now describe. 

First I got the tube from the inside of 
an incandescent burner (one of these can 
be bought for a copper, if none at hand) 
and a brass screw. I easily obtained one 
to fit my camera (a tripod screw will do, 
but costs more). I then soldered the 
screw into the tube, with the result that 
all I have to do when in a crowd is to 


screw the tube to my camera, put the tube 
оп the end of my walking stick, and then 
just hold the camera up and squeeze the 
ball, and obtain the desired result. There 
is no difficulty whatever in exposing on 
the right subject. 

Photograph No. : shows the adapter 
(the two widths in the tube are handy for 
thick or thin sticks). 


Photograph No. 2 shows the adapter 
attached, and held by a child, proving 
how firnly the camera is fixed to the 
stick. 

The washer is a slice of cork; this 
enables the camera to be screwed tight 
without any fear of scratching the leather. 

J. A. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE A. P. AND Р, №”? 


June 22, 1913. 
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35. VIEWS 


‘Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF PLATES. 


SIR,—I am a fairly large user of 5 by 4 plates, and have been 
for a considerable time, but I do not yet understand why the 
ridiculous price of 1s. 7d. per dozen is charged for them. Plates 
are sold according to their superficial area. That being so, and 
taking TM pate as a standard, you get 166 (nearly) square 
inches for a shilling box of one dozen. For 1s. 6d. you ought 
to get 249 square inches; but no, if you purchase one dozen 
5 by 4 you pay rs. 7d. for 240 square inches, or nine less than you 
are entitled to for 1s. 6d. In the half.plate size you pay for, 
and get, within a fraction, 373 square inches per dozen plates at 
2s. 3d. To carry the anomaly further, a whole-plate contains 
exactly four times the number of square inches a quarter-plate 
does, yet you pay four and a quarter times the price. The 
peculiar part is, the larger the size, the less amount paid in pro- 
portion for packing, cost of boxes, etc. A penny per dozen on 
the 5 by 4 size (for which, I maintain, the user of that size pays 
more than he ought) may not seem much, but it mounts up in 
the course of twelve months, and the plate makers must net a 
considerable amount through that extra penny. I should be 
p to hear if any firm of plate makers can explain this away.— 

ours, etc., W. J. MARTIN. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

[The announcement this week (page 505) that all plates are in- 
creased in price will probably interest our correspondent.—ED.] 
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MAKING THE EXHIBITION PAY. 


SIR,—In your issue of June о Mr. Peat Millar suggests some- 
one should give a reason why a society holding a public exhibi- 
tion yearly should have a subscription of more than 2s. 6d. a 
year from their members. Well, I am not going to give him that 
reason, because I cannot. It has been my privilege for the past 
ten years to be the secretary of a very flourishing society with a 
membership increasing each year and now numbering 160. We 
are situated іп a town with /шел/у times the population men- 
tioned by Mr. Millar, and we charge our members a subscription 
four times as great as he does; yet, alas! at the end of each 
year, after constant scheming to keep down expenses, our balance 
in hand only averages between £3 and £4, and we shall cer- 
tainly never be able to rebuild our town-hall, badly as it wants 
doing, or endow a Chair at our University, although they are 
begging hard for such gifts. | 

We have the usual club-rooms available at any time, but we 
have not yet risen to the luxury of a paid caretaker. We also pay 
some £20 a year rent, but we only spend two-thirds in printing 
and stationery that Mr. Millar does. Last year our sundry 
expenses amounted to close upon /20, and each year our secre- 
tary receives a substantial honorarium : the members’ appreciation 
and thanks; fortunately, this does not affect our finances. 
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July 8. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print ....... JD—————————A——— 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.-—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


MET ыса нады RUPES whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside ` WEEKLY COMPETITION." 
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We also hold a four days’ public exhibition each year; but, in 
our Case, in spite of the most rigid economy, and spending only 
about half the amount in awards that Mr. Millar does, our 
expenses are nearly treble his; and although we consider our 
exhibition a successful one, yet it never more than just pays for 
itself. As to £100 return! Well, that £100 has already given 
me а bad headache trying to puzzle out how it is done. £100 
from a population of 3,000! 

Now, Mr. Millar says it can be done if things are run on 
business lines. Well, we should feel very hurt—and justly so— 
if we were accused of running our club and exhibition on any- 
thing but the strictest business lines and with the most rigid 
economy ; that being so, according to Mr. Millar, our return on 
our population of 60,000 ought to be £2,000! 

I shall dream to-night about that £2,000 that ought to be ours. 
What untold possibilities for the next “R. P. S." Exhibition—if 
it is run on business lines! 

No, Mr. Millar; after your sweeping statements you will have 
to go a few steps further, and let us into the secrets of *how it 
is done," with full details ; and please give them to us quickly, as 
the Cambridge Club is holding its annual general meeting in a 
few weeks’ time, and after the statement that Mr. Millar could 
run a club without a subscription, and still pay the members a 
dividend, I am expecting a crowded meeting of members excitedly 
demanding a dividend on their subscriptions. Anxiously await- 
ing further details,— Yours, etc., T. J. Sowpon. 

Cambridge. 


Congratulations to Mr. B. Gahan, B.A., the genial advertising 
manager of Kodak, Ltd., on his marriage last week. 


The Diploma of Honour and Gold Medal were awarded to the 
Ernemann exhibit at the recent International Kinematograph 
Exhibition held at Olympia. 


We regret to learn of the death, after a short illness, of Mr. 
W. I. Chadwick, of Thornton-le-Fylde. Mr. Chadwick was 
well known to readers of THE A. P. as a frequent contributor to 
our pages, especially on stereoscopic matters, in which he was 
greatly interested, for many years. His death took place just 
after his return from a holiday in the Lake District, where he 
had been pursuing his favourite hobby of photography. 


Society of Colour Photographers.—A meeting of members and 
friends of the Society of Colour Photographers will be held at 
the Royal Photographic Society’s house, 35, Russell Square, 
W.C., on June 26, at 7.30 p.m. An exhibition of results taken 
at the recent Eynsford outing will be held, to be followed by a 
demonstration of the Paget Colour Plate, by Mr. George S. 
Whitfield. The committee have also arranged for a second 
instructional outing, to be held on Saturday, June 28, the locality 
selected being Latimer and Chenies. Full particulars of the 
arrangements may be obtained from the secretary, Mr. A. E. 
Morton, 97, Chesterfield Gardens, Harringay, N. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Егіпія must reach the office not later 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 


oionial and Foreign Readers. 


I have never won a Prize in a Photocraphic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decis:on of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
Nama (Y a lady Weeks: Mro: or ИВ? а... мыл рылды EE en А 
ТТ RERBA RC ANREDE NRI RE Қан ыма дары саны аты 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print and ‘fits return 
is desired a surtciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enciosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

ОС о, eee SOT whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark nackace onrside  BFGINNERS COMPETITION 


a of any date can be used by 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Piotorial, ог other matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Yerkshire Federation Year Book. 

This week I think I must say something about 
Yorkshire, and quite o lage arid I have received 
the “Year Beek” of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Uniom. Its external appearance bears such a 
striking likeness to its predecessors that one 
eould forgiven if he overlooked it being the 
mew issue; even the advertisers who garnish the 
eovers have succumbed to a state of coma, 
whilst the comps—well, appear to have reached 
the height of perfection, and have no new ideas. 

hat is just as it strikes me on receipt, and 
sometimes I try to place myself in the shoes of 
ethers, and to think as I think they think. In- 
side, of course, one finds some changes in the 
lecture list, and I count the total number of 
lecturers to be sixty-four, the same as last year, 
ie., excluding the Federation interchange lec- 
tures. 


All in the Federation. 


The new lecturers on the Federation list, and 
past lecturers with new subjects, are, 1 think, 
-more numerous than in any previous year that I 
remember. In shortness of time at my dis- 
posal, before going to press with this review, I 
could not verify this impression by figures, but 
numerous they are, it is certain, and it shows a 
wey healthy state of affairs in this splendid 
Federation. With about one notable exception, 
every society in Yorkshire, of any note, at all 
events, are in the Federation, and why this excep- 
tion I cannot understand. Is there no means 
by which Rotherham can be induced to enter the 
fold? If it is proe or some ancient bad blood, 
by the name of photograph pocket it or spill 
it, and let there be an end. The neighbouring 
society of Sheffield is a strong society, and it 
Is never afraid of acknowledging the great advan- 
tages it has received by being federated with 
the Yorkshire Union. Come, Rotherham! 


The New Lectures. 


This feature of the CAES m lectures is of the 
greatest importance, so will repeat a few of 
them. Mr. T. G. Askew, of Bradford, has a new 
caravan holiday tour. Mr. H. Brierle , of Hud- 
dersfield, has been "Among the Welsh Moun- 
tains, and Mr. E. E. Burgess, of Doncaster, to 
“The Rhine and Black Forest." Mr. F. I. Cribb 
has gone "Across Switzerland with Cycle and 
Camera, whilst Mr. Harry Crossley, of Halifax, 
has sought inspiration in “The Land of Burns,” 
and devoted his spare hours to the preparation 
of a demonstration on “Portraiture.” The 
Middlesbrough colour worker, Dr. Drake-Brock- 
man, has taken up “Natural History and Photo- 
micrography. à Mr. A. E. Hassé has been 

M pe es Tyrol," and Mr. C. B. Howdill 
of Leeds, s made a clean sweep of the old 
stock, and put in a new batch: (1) " Colour Photo- 
graphy by Screen Plates"; (2) "Yorkshire 
Minsters in Colour"; (3) “A Peculiar Penin- 
sula"; and (4) "The Home of the Vendetta." 
Mr. Maples, of the Huddersfield Society, goes 
round The Highways and Byeways of Scar- 
borough " and a tour in the Eastern Midlands. 
Mr. James Marston, of Otley, is always 
humoreus, and his “Sheaf of pitaphs” is a 
GRAVE subject made gay. The Shefheld secre- 
tary has been to the “Cities of Northern Italy,” 
and Mr. Merrill's &ccount of them will interest, 
whilst one of his co-partners, Mr. J. R. Wigfull, 
has added to his list of six a couple of new sub- 
jects, ' The Churches of Caen and Neighbour- 
hood” and “The Isle of Purbeck"; and the 
Colne naturalist, Mr. Walter Wilson, will have 
viata ais new to say of “The Haunts of Sea 
Birds. r. S. E. Bottomley has six new sub- 
jects on Continental tours. 


New Lecturers and New Subjects. 


. So much for the past lecturers with new sub- 
ects, and the following new lecturers are as 
eartily welcomed to the new syllabus : —Mr. 
William Blakeley, of the Birstall Photographic 
Society, is an old veteran with a new occupa- 
ton, and his “Dublin and Killarney " is speci- 
ally welcome. Mr. J. H. Carter, of Hudders- 
feld, has three subjects dealing with Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, North Wales, and a Continental 


AMONG THE Жп 
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tour. Mr. Fredk. Lee is another new lecturer 
from the Huddersfield Society with architectural 
titles. Mr. T. W. Pottage, of York, enters with 
"The Beauty of Flowers" and “The Beauty of 
Old York." “Bromoil” has а new exponent in 
Mr. J. Tateson, of Sheffield. 


New Yorkshire Secretaries. 

Having read the above notes, he would be a 
born pessimist who said societies are a dead 
letter. Personally, I should give him another 
designation. There are seven changes of secre- 
taries in Yorkshire, of which the following are 
names and addresses of the new officials :— 
Armley and Wortley P.S., Н. Storey, 10, Edin- 
burgh Terrace, Armley, Leeds; Bradford P.S., 
W. E. Townend, 14, Manchester Road, Brad- 
ford; Cleveland с.б, Arnold Bennett, Spring 
Royd Avenue, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough; Hali- 
fax C.C., Lionel Dickinson, 113, Atho] Mount, 
Ovenden; Leeds P.S., Harold Bradley, 33, St. 
Andrew’s Terrace, Morley; Scarborough P.S., 
F. T. Brogden, 92, North Marine Road, Scar- 
borough; York Philosophical (Photo. Section), 
T. W. Pottage, Old Manor House, Fulford, York. 
And the new society in the list is Selby Photo- 

p T secretary, T. Howden, 87, Brook 
Stree t, y. 


One of Liverpool's Series. 


Pleasantly imbued with a sense of the " Magic 
of the Mersey,” Mr. Charles Kendall has contri- 
buted to the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association a collection of “impressions” of the 
Liverpool docks as recorded by his camera. In 
bright sunlight, in twilight, aad during the hours 
of darkness, relieved here and there by electric 
lamps or flash pans, Mr. Kendall has gone to 
work to record permanent or transient phases of 
dock life. In fifty-eight pictures he covers a wide 
and varied field of operations. 


Improvements at Bury St. Edmunds. 

The Bury St. Edmund’s Camera Club have now 
completed their new dark-room on the premises of 
the Y.M.C.A., in Churchgate Street. The club, 
which has been in existence for nearly twenty 
years, had to vacate their old rooms at the 
Masonic Club, and had some difficulty in finding 
rooms, but now this has been overcome they are 
looking forward to a new lease of life, and a 
large increase in their membership. 


Annual Meeting at Midlothian. 

At the annual general meeting of the Mid- 
lothian Photographic Association the report sub- 
mitted by the treasurer was highly satisfactory, 
and showed a surplus of over £5 on the year’s 
working. This is two pounds better than last 
session. The secretary, in submitting his report, 
said that in many respects the session just closed 
had been a record one. Throughout the session 
several members had secured prominent awards; 
the association for the first time was represented 
in the Scottish Federation slide competition, one 
of the members securing an associate’s award, 
while another of the members secured the gold 
plaque in the S.P.F. folio competition, and in 
this connection thirty-five of the seventy-two 
accepted prints were by members of the Mid- 
lothian. The association also did well at the 
recent Scottish Salon. A number of new mem- 
bers had also joined during the session, and 
their success is due to the members themselves, 
as they respond so heartily to all the calls made 
on them. Mr. Hume, president, and Mr. Simpson, 
treasurer, have now completed their term of office, 
and the new office-bearers are:—President, Mr. 
Robt. Thomson; vice-president, Mr. A. H. Mac- 
Lucas; secretary, Mr. Chas. G. Thornton; 
treasurer, Mr. John Wanless. The vacancies on 
the council are filled by Dr. T. W. Drinkwater, 
Mr. Ben. Sherratt, Mr. R. M. Richardson, and 
Mr. W. Brash. During the summer two Satur- 
day afternoon rambles have been arranged, and 
now that the meetings are over, Wednesday even- 
ings have been marked out for a series of 
rambles to secure, if possible, late evening and 
night effects. Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Prize Slides were shown at this meeting, and were 
greatly enjoyed by all present, 
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By “ARIEL.” 


A Message to Sussex Photographers. 

The Photographic Survey of Sussex met at the 
Brighton Public Library last Saturday to con- 
sider the annual report. A gratifying feature is 
& balance of nearly fifteen pounds in band, 
and a record of lots of work done. The atten- 
tion of members was called to the a d of 
giving increased support to the society by help- 
ing to extend the membership, and by contribu- 
tion of photographs, drawings, etc. onsidering 
the great number of photo hic societies, 
camera clubs, etc., throughout Sussex, it was 
much to be regretted that their members, as also 
the numerous amateur photographers, did not 
spare a little of their time and of the results of 

ir work to further the interests of the photo- 
graphic record and survey of their county. An 
exhibition of prints will be held later in the year, 
probably in August, but due notice will be given. 
Original Competitions at Cripplegate. 

Like the progressive society that it is, the City 
of London and Cripplegate cannot stand stil], 
and so the programme for tbe 1913-14 season in- 
cludes, among many other d things, thirteen 
awards offered for members’ competitions. The 
subjects will, no doubt, prove interesting. They 
are: Still-life, portrait of a child under two years 
of age, portrait taken at society’s headquarters, 
figure studies, the Thames below London Bridge, 
enlargement competition (similar to that recently 
organised by THE A. P.), lantern slides, natura? 
colour slides, stereoscopic, best effect obtained 
from a negative supplied, bromoil, novices, land- 
scape. The society’s mem ^ competitions are 
held on certain fixed dates, when a competent 
critic is present to judge and criticise the entries, 
and in the past have proved both popular and 
instructive. r. Newman F. Horne was elected 
chairman, Mr. J. J. Butler vice-chairman, Mr. 
M. Wickham hon. treasurer and recorder, Mr. G. 
Vogeler hon. curator and lanternist, Mr. H. H. 
Armstrong hon. exhibition secretary, Mr. Frank 
Worrall hon. assistant secretary, and Mr. Frank 
W. Gardner hon. secretary. 


Lewes Society Exhibition. 


I have & story from Lewes, which speaks of 
the society's exhibition held there in the latter 
part of May. Although the society includes a 
fair membership, only a comparatively small 
number competed, and the total of the exhibits 
was low indeed. At the Town Hall the show was 
good in quality, and proved that ability was 

sent in the society if only the members could 
бе induced to be more liberal in their efforts. 
To sum up the display, it was in merit in advance 
of previous efforts, with occasional failures for 
the want of taste in selecting or making a suit- 
able mount. The secretary was to front, 
taking the premier place in the landscape ex- 
hibits and the George Carpenter plaque for the 
best exhibit on the walls, irrespective of class. 


Midland Federation Excursion. 

On June 7th the Midland Photographic Federa- 
tion held their excursion to Gloupester at the 
invitation of the local society. А good muster 
gladdened the hearts of the Federation officials 
and the hosts, who had prepared a capital pro- 
gramme. This will be readily understood whea 
I remind my Federation readers that Mr. Geo. 
Embrey is the president of the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation, and is a prominent member 
of the Gloucester Society. Arriving some time 
after breakfast, the morning was spent visiting 
the museum, Roman wall, and other objects of 
interest. After lunch, the cathedral received 
their attention, afterwards embarking on the 
liner (Steam packet.—Ed.] Lapwing to other 
scenes and incidents, among which I presume 
the Federation tea figured in a prominent place. 


Torbay Camera Club. 


Torbay Camera Society's current month's meet- 
ing took place at Brook, Totnes, by invitation of 
Colonel and Mrs. W. Fothergil! Macmullen. The 
picturesque place, the delightful weather, and 
the warmth of the welcome, made it an ideal spot 
for the gathering. The result of the Febroary 
portfolio places Miss Marillier first, with 33 
votes; Mrs. Carslake, a, a6 . Carslake 
Winter-Wood, 3, 31; Mr. T. B. Nunns, 4 14. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
soupons printed 
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NINININI NI NINI NI NINI NINA 


Stops. 

Would you please to explain when to use the 

stops, and what effect they have? 

W. H. B. (Exmouth). 

You may use stops for two quite differ- 
ent purposes. First, a small stop gives a 
greater “depth of focus” (i.e. brings into 
focus objects at different distances) than is 
the case with a large stop. Second, a 
small stop admits less light than a large 
stop. Consequently, if you are using a 
fixed-focus camera a small stop is required 
to bring near objects into focus. Or, 
again, if the quickest ppoe of your shutter 
is not quick enough for brightly lit sub- 
jects, you may use a small stop to cut off 
some of the light. Generally speaking, it 
is advisable to use as large a stop as the 
case permits. See also a recently pub- 
lished reply on this topic under “ Fixed- 
focus Camera.” 


Distant Views. 

Will you kindly tell me about what distance 

views сап be recorded, i.e., distant hills, etc. ? 

M. E. W. (Kensington). 

It depends on the state of the atmo- 
sphere to a great extent. But, roughly 
put, you may take it that any distant 
view you can see with the eye can be re- 
corded by the camera. Moreover, by 
using certain lenses, plates, and colour 
screens, it is quite easy to record details of 
distant mountains, etc., which are not 
visible to the unaided eye, though visible 
through field-glass or telescope. 


Bromide 'Developer. 

Will you please give me a developer for bro- 

mide prints? A. B. (Birmingham). 

Why not use the formula given by the 
maker of the paper you use? Or you may 
regard the following as a good general 
standard which seems to suit almost every 
kind of bromide paper. Soda sulphite 
(crystals) 4 oz., potass, bromide 5 gr., 
water 10 oz. This keeps quite well for a 
fortnight, or perhaps a month. To make 
a developer :—Take 2 gr. of amidol, and 
add 1 oz. of the above solution. Stir with 
aglass rod. The solution is ready for use 
in about three minutes. 


Candle-power. 
Can you please tell me the strength of light 
in candle-power required to take portraits 
indoors at night, and if acetylene gas, or 
incandescent gas, or flashlight wil] do, etc.? 
F. T. L. (Southampton). 


Candle-power is merely a measure of 
how two lights affect the eye as regards 
brightness, but this has practically nothing 


to do with their photographic values. For 
instance, you may have two different kinds 
of light, i.e. acetylene and oil, or ordinary 
gas of equal candle-power, but which 
would give entirely different results by 
photography. We quite see your difficulty, 
but stating values in candle-power would 
only tend to introduce further difficulties. 
Using ordinary incandescent gas, however, 
say three well illuminated mantles, would 
probably enable a photograph to be pro- 
duced in a few seconds with a very rapid 
plate and large-aperture lens. 


Architecture, 

How can I prevent fogging when photograph- 

ing an interior facing a window, etc.? 

L. L. (St. John's Wood). 

First the plate must be well (i.e. 
efficiently) backed, next the lens must 
have a hood or shade which cuts off all 
light not required to form the image. 
Third, the exposure must be ample with- 
out being excessive. Fourth, the develop- 
ment must not be unduly prolonged. The 
Hydra plate (Paget and Co.) is particularly 
suited for dealing with subjects presenting 
very strong contrast. You might advisedly 
try these plates and follow out carefully 
the printed instructions. (2) There is no 
royal road to learning exposure. Keep a 
full and accurate record of every plate 
exposed, and consult this constantly. Start 
a school exercise book, and rule columns 
as follows:—Number (of plate), month, 
hour, light, subject, lens, stop, exposure, 
result. For example, No. 25, June, 10.30 
a.m., bright sun, Mudflat Church (east 
end), Ross 6-inch, F/16, 4 minutes, pyro- 
soda, slightly under-exposed. Until you 
get a pretty good idea as to exposure, 
vou will do well to expose two plates on 
every subject, giving them quite different 
exposures, one exposure being at least 
double (and preferably three or four times) 
the other. (3) We are writing you in 
reference to the question of lessons such 
as you suggest. Send us a print or two 
occasionally for criticism, giving full 
details of your procedure. 


Strong-contrast Negatives. 
I have a number of strong-contrast negatives. 
Will you please advise as to reducer; also 
best process for printing in their present соп- 
dition? J. J. (Shrewsbury). 
Twelve to fifteen grains of ammonium 
persulphate per gunce of water is the best 
reducer for such negatives. This should 
be prepared (dissolved) just before it is re- 
quired for use. To get the best (least 
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hard) print, use a rapid bromide paper, 
short exposure to strong light, and freely 
dilute developer. If this is not effective 
try the following. Prepare this stock 
solution, viz., Potass. bichromate 1 oz., 
water Io OZ., strong ammonia 1 dram. 
Of this take 1 dram to 8 oz. water for 
“bath.” Give enough exposure just to 
penetrate the densest part, disregarding 
over-printing of less dense parts. Place 
the exposed paper in the above. Bath for 
two to three minutes, wash about half a 
ма» and then proceed to develop as 
usual. 


Negative Image: Paper Negatives. 
I should be much obliged if you could tell 
me how to remove entirely the negative image, 
leaving only the gelatine. I have tried the 
Howard Farmer reducer. Can you tell me 
how to render paper negatives transparent? 
ў К. В. (Hanwell). 
If your negatives have been developed 
with pyro, we fear it will not be possible 
to remove all visible traces of the image, 
as pyro produces a kind of gelatine stain 
image as well as a silver image. Probably 
you will get the best results by the iodine- 
cyanide method. Make а шо per cent. 
solution of potassium cyanide in water, 
and to  methylated spirit add iodine 
enough to give a deep sherry-coloured 
solution. To an ounce of water add 1 
dram of the cyanide solution, and 4 dram 
of iodine solution. Take note that potas- 
sium cyanide is a very powerful poison 
which should always be kept out of harm’s 
way under lock and key. Directly the solu- 
tion has been used be careful to see that 
it is thrown down the sink at once, and 
all graduates and dishes used with it are 
rinsed out. It is not possible to make 
paper transparent, but you can make it 
translucent enough for all printing pur- 
poses by coating the back with vaseline 
and holding it near a warm stove or fire 
and working the vaseline into the paper 
with a very soft brush. The excess is then 
wiped off the paper with cotton wool or 
soft rag. 


Ortho. Plates for Lightning. 
Are ortho. plates better than ordinary ones 
for photographing lightning? I enclose a 
print, etc. F. R. B. (Birmingham). 
Some of the best photographs of light- 
ning that we have ever seen were taken 
with ordinary plates. We do not see that 
ortho. plates are likely to present any 
advantages or disadvantages for this 
work. Your tiny print suggests not a 
series of flashes, but the same flash dupli- 
cated by internal reflections from the 
various surfaces of the lens—they are, in 
fact (apparently), ghost images—corre- 
sponding to what is often called flare. 


Cloud Negatives. 


Should be glad of any hints, etc. Have tried 
short exposure and long development, also 
leng exposure and short development. My 
negatives are either much too dense or too 
thin. A. H. (Plumstead). 


In general it is better to keep cloud 
negatives on the thin (short development) 
rather than the strong contrast (long de- 
velopment) side. Under-exposure tends to 
exaggerate, and over-exposure to suppress 
light and shade contrasts. Many begin- 
ners under-expose and over-develop their 
cloud negatives. The result is that when 
printed the sky effect is too forceful and 
dramatic. For best cloud effects an 
ortho. plate and colour filter is really 
essential. Otherwise the ultra-violet (in- 
visible) rays are too energetic on the 
plate, and falsified results follow. 
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Not Virgina Soil. 

It may easily be, 
fearless 
that a 
side* abounds with rural 
subjects of all kinds. Par- 
ticular countrysides 
usually do. It may be that 
the dust of some castle is worth raking over. Castellated dust 
usually is. It may be that the “Кей Lion” has a medizval sign and 
an excellent brew. “Red Lion” inns usually have. It may be that 
the typical village is fifty-one and a half miles from St. Pancras, 
and a further five miles across country. Typical villages usually 
are. But even if I reached it in time to get the picturesque 
cottages by the evening light, and to snap the homeward plough. 
man plodding his weary way, or turning in for a final half.pint, 
my triumph would be spoiled by the thought that someone had 
been before me. This is not virgin soil. Some other long-focus 
lens has been picking out effective bits from the panorama of 
the vale. The church porch has already been brought within 
the compass of some other 5 by 4. And if the fellow ahead of 
me had not written about it at all, I should never have known of it, 
for the landscape comes up smiling and the church porch is 
unruffled. I should have imagined that I had discovered а 
bit of untouched England. But he das told me, to the extent 
of two columns of print, and has been both Bradshaw and expo- 
sure guide. Therefore, the landscape turns a jaded eye, as 
though it said, “You are the fifteenth to-day." And the old sun- 
dial near the church porch cracks out, grimly, * What, another!" 


High Street Immortalised. | 

We have had cameras before in our High Street, and their 
presence scarcely ги ез its waters, so to speak. But the other 
Saturday afternoon a cinematograph operator descended upon 
us and sent our High Street into spasms. With a sure instinct 
that appealed vastly to local pride, he placed himself opposite 
the post-office, for the post-office is the distinguishing feature of 
our High Street. If it were not for the post office, which plainly 
bears the lettering in its stonework, “ Upper Piping Post-Office,” 
careless people might confuse the whole of the High Street with 
that of Lower Piping, with which the upper suburb has nothing 
to do. A number of children grouped themselves around the 
strange instrument, wondering, naturally, why the sound did not 
come out. But the gratifying thing was to see the way in which 
respectable citizens, walking on the opposite pavement, and 
looking straight in front of them, slackened their pace as they 
passed the post-office, or pretended to have business to do there. 
The operator, however, showed a dainty taste, and only gave the 
handle a turn or two every now and then. Thus the High 
Street occupied him for the afternoon, and І am informed that 
there was not even standing room at the local picture palace in 
the evening. 


Getting Shut of thc Shutter. 

Self-sacrifice is as infectious as scarlet fever. А beautiful 
spirit of renunciation made itself felt at the Royal Photographic 
Society's meeting the other night. The gentleman who set 
the noble example produced from the recesses of his pocket 
an ancient form of shutter, the working of which he demon- 
strated, rather gingerly, I thought, and then he said that he 
would be happy to place it in the Society's museum. (Grate- 
ful cheers.) Presently another member arose and said that, 
knocking about somewhere at home, he too had a shutter which 
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he would place іп the Society's museum as soon as һе found it. | 


(More grateful cheers.) Other members sprang up to offer their 
shutters also, and there seemed to be some likelihood of an 
avalanche of shutters jamming up the museum, and of the 
framing of a new definition of a shutter: that of which one gets 
shut. Such generosity may appear incredible—to those who 
have never possessed a shutter. I have! 


The Shutter that is to be. 
We were told on the occasion in question that we were head- 
ing towards the ideal shutter, and were likely to arrive at our 
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destination in the course of а thousand years. Few of us, in al) 


probability, feel any intense interest in the photography of a 
thousand years hence, tnough, of course, it is pleasant to know 
that a distant posterity will be working with shutters which are 


ideal—shutters, that is, which have reached the stage when to 
improve them further would be to spoil them. Certain desirable 
qualities for the ideal shutter were laid down, but against the 
inclusion of one of them I strongly protest. It is said that the 
shutter should be silent. I should say, on the contrary, that the 
bigger explosion it makes, the better. If the click were 
smothered —if it never said “I—did it" as plainly as it could 
speak—most of us would have a sense of loss and inefficiency. 


The Reassuring Bang. 

I am happiest about my exposures when I have a shutter which 
makes the most noise. With the silent shutter you can never 
feel certain that it has gone off, and it is hard to resist an in- 
clination to try again on the same plate. I have known a 
beginner who, disturbed in mind because his shutter did not 
make sufficient noise, took out his exposed plate to see whether 
it had anything on it, and finding that it had not, replaced it in 
the dark slide and exposed again. The noise of the shutter 
seems to seal the bargain between the camera and yourself. 
Those must have been happy days when there were shutters 
which consisted of a piece of wood and an elastic band, and the 
more resounding the snap the more rapid and sure was supposed 
to be the action. A shutter demonstration night among the 
photographers of those days must have resembled the twanging 
of lyres. Some ill-natured person remarks at this point, apropos 
of shutters, that to-day, though we have less twang, we have 
more lyres. 


The Dreamland Shutter. 
The shutter of my dreams is equal to 
Exposures of two-thousandth of a second, 
And, by adjusting something like a screw, 
To such as by the minute may be reckoned. 
For less or more, unfailing and exact, 
It works as silently as a detective, 
Is portable, adjustable, compact, 
Sound as a bell in wind and limb respective. 
And once again, this not its least renown, 
It costs but half a crown. 


Nor is this all: this shutter that I try 

When in my slumbers I go photographing, 
Bears speed-marks which were calculated by 

The great George Washington (I hear you laughing) 
Efficient to а hundred—quite !—per cent., 

And its release ?—the babe in arms could work it; 
You never find it broken, stubborn, bent, 

Whate'er its duty it will never shirk it. 

They make these shutters, so I understand, 
Only in Dreaming-Land. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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HE gaslight papers 
have been very popu- 
lar of late years for 
two reasons. One is 
the strength of con- 
trast which it is pos- 
sible to get from the 
comparatively weak 
under-developed neg- 
atives which are so 
prevalent, and the 
other the conveni- 
ence and even com- 
fort of a paper which 
may be used in any 
ordinary room after dusk, in gaslight 
or electric light, without resorting to the 
stuffiness of a dark-room. The varieties 
of gaslight paper which are now on the 
market enable any effect to be obtained. 
White and cream, glossy, eggshell, 
matt, and rough are all available, 
together with certain special kinds of 
“art” papers. In addition to this 
varied selection the papers are ob- 
tainable in either vigorous or soft 
brands, so that the slight variations of 
the negatives may be allowed for and 


the best possible result obtained іп. 


every case. "о 
As with every other printing process, 
if successful results are to be obtained 


with a reasonable expenditure of time, 
the work must be done methodically 
and certain precautions observed. Let 
us take the required solutions first. 
The best all-round developer is the 
metol-hydroquinone or  metol-quinol, 
commonly referred to as M.Q. This 
may be bought in the well-known and 
reliable * tabloid " form or as powders in 
cartons, or it may be made up accord- 
ing to this formula :— 


M.Q. Developer. 


Metol - 35 gr. 
Sodium sulphite 2 OZ. 
H ydroquinone 50 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ... 13 oz. 
10 per cent. potass. bro- 

mide solution 120 minim. 
Water 20 OZ. 


Dissolve the substances in the 
order given. 


This developer will keep a few days 
when mixed, but it must be remembered 
that the sulphite slowly changes to 
sulphate, especially in hot weather, and 
the solution should not be kept long 
enough for this to occur. The fixing 
bath which is most convenient in use 
and the simplest to make up is a strong 
hy solution to which a portion of 
sodium bisulphite is added. It is kept 
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ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND PRINTING PROCESS. 


in the form of two stock solutions, as 
follows :-— 
A.—Stock hypo solution :— 


Hypo .. ... I part by bulk. 

Water 3 parts, j 
B.—Stock bisulphite :— 

Sodium bisulphite — ДВ: 


Water up to 80 oz. 


The actual fixing bath consists of 
10 oz. of A and 1 oz of B. This bath is 
stronger than that frequently recom- 
mended, but we find that rapid fixation 
tends to good colour in the prints; that 
is, both good blacks and pure whites. 
The prints are perfectly fixed in five 
minutes, and this is far preferable to 
having them in a weaker solution for a 
longer period, especially when the 
weather, and consequently the solutions, 
are warm. 

Having prepared the solutions, let us 
see how to employ them. The de- 
veloper is the correct working strength. 
The light for printing purposes should 
be a fairly powerful one, or the ex- 
posures may be somewhat prolonged. 
If electricity is available a 50 or 60 
candle-power metallic filament lamp is 
excellent. With gas a 64 candle-power 
incandescent mantle and with oil a 
well-trimmed duplex burner work well. 
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Magnesium ribbon may be used in out- 
of-the-way places where a powerful illu- 
minant is not available, or a spirit 
vapour burner of the “ Luna” type. 
The firs step is to ascertain the expo- 
sure our average negative requires. A 
strip of paper is cut and laid across the 
negative, the frame closed and placed 
at.a fixed distance from the light. The 
strip is now exposed for, let us say, 
half a minute. Then a portion of it is 
covered up and the remainder exposed 
for another half-minute. Another sec- 
tion is then covered, and the remainder 
exposed for a minute. We thus have 
three different exposures—half а 
minute, a minute, and two minutes. 
This strip we now develop in a small 
quantity of the developer, using not 
more than half an ounce. The piece 
of gaslight paper is soaked in water 
until limp, so that a small quantity of 
developer covers the paper properly. 
Print No. 1 is such a triad piece, but a 
full-sized piece of paper was used in- 
stead of a strip. This had the exposures 
mentioned above, but 
the lamp was ап 
ordinary 16 c.p. carbon 
filament one. Obviously, 
even the two-minute 
exposure is too short, 
and it will be noticed 
that the margins of the 
print are discoloured. 
This is due to too long 
a development, and in- 
dicates that we must 
give such an exposure 
as will result in the full 
appearance of the image 
within a few seconds. 
The best time varies 
with the different brands 
of paper, and the soft 
papers take slightly 
longer to develop than 
the vigorous ones. 
Instead of increasing 
the бте — for two 
minutes is already a long time—we place 
the printing frame much nearer the 
lamp, and again give two minutes. If 
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the distance between 
li and frame is half 
what it was previously, 
we shall be giving not 
twice but four times the 
exposure. Print No. 2 
is the result, still under- 
exposed, but free from 
the stained edges, be- 
cause it was not de- 
veloped so long. 

As we cannot get the 
frame nearer to the 
light, we must increase 
the time of exposure, 
giving four minutes in- 
stead of two, and on de- 
veloping we have the 
result shown in print 
No. 3. Хе are now 
somewhere near the 
mark, but four minutes 
is a very long exposure, 
and we shall find the work very tedious 
if we have many negatives which take 
as long as this one. In addition, the 


print is not satisfactory, because it is 
too near to the light. This we see from 
the weakening of the image on the 
right-hand side of the 
print. If we get the 
light too near, the dis- 
tance from light to the 
centre of the negative 
will be appreciably less 
than the distance to the 
edges, and particularly 
the corners of the nega- 
tive, and this will make 
a very appreciable dif- 
ference to the depth of 
the various parts, as 
indeed we see from 
print No. 3. Probably 
the frame was placed so 
that the light was oppo- 
site the distant trees 
almost on the left of the 
print, for there is not 
the  faling off in 
strength on this side. 
However, it is impor- 
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tant that the frame should never be 
nearer to the lamp than its diagonal, 
and it is better to have it a little 
further. Six inches is the diagonal of 
a 5 by 4 plate, and we should suggest 
eight inches from the light as the most 
suitable distance. To enable us to do 
this, and at the same time to shorten 
the time of exposure, we used the higher 
candle-power metallic filament lamp, 
and with a distance of eight inches be- 
tween lamp and frame we were able to 
get print No. 4 with an exposure of 
rather less than a minute. This is 
clearly a much better result than any 
of the others, but the roadway is a little 
chalky, and if we make another print, 
giving the same exposure, and then, 
covering up all else of the print with a 
slip of cardboard, give as much again 
to the roadway, we shall improve the 
effect. Print No. 5 shows this improved 
result. Of course, the exact extra 
amount of exposure required in such a 
case must be a matter for test, unless 
a great deal of experience has been ob- 
tained in printing such negatives. 

We have gone through the process of 
printing in this way use we find 
many of our novice readers get results 
like No. 1, and are quite at sea as to 
the increase of exposure needed to pro- 
duce a result. If two minutes give a 
print too light it is always safe to 
assume that four minutes will not give 
one too dark. 

We have said nothing as to fixing yet. 
When the print has been rinsed after 
development it must be immersed in 
the fixing bath, taking care to avoid 
air bubbles or portions of the print un- 
immersed. It should be turned over 
and kept moving for a few seconds, and 
then left fixing face downwards for five 
minutes. Naturally great care will be 
taken to wash the hypo off the hands 
before proceeding with the next print. 
To avoid touching the hypo, some 
workers have a strip of wood with 
smoothed edges, and after development 
they throw the print into the hypo, and 
immediately press it under the surface 
with the strip of wood. 
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HICH of us has not at times experi- 


enced the sentiment Bryan W. 
l'rocter sought to express in the lines, 


“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free!” 


and also Byron in the words, 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There’s a society where none intrudes, 

i5y the deep sea, and music in its roar. 

I love not Man the less, but Nature 
more "? 


There is no room to question the fact 
that the spread of photography has done 
much to stimulate the present generation 
to a more thoughtful study or contempla- 
tion of nature, and perhaps in no direction 
do we see this more clearly shown than in 
sea studies. 

There is a Yorkshire story of an old Fell 
shepherd being taken to the seaside for the 
first time as a great treat. “Well, John, 
what do you think of it?” “It’s only just 
a lot of watter coverin' up a sight o' good 
sheen pasture,” said he. But to most of 
us the sea is not only a “lot o' watter,” 


— 
A. - OFF MARGATE. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


it is almost, if not quite, a vast living 
thing, with a mysterious past history, with 
an irresistible, unforgetable presence 
which will go on being when we have 
ceased to exist. It has its moods of 
musical calm, of majestic roar, of angry 
defiance. It stands for perpetual move- 
ment, continuity, irresistible force and 
power, space beyond space, constant, 
sleepless change, and apparent immor- 
tality. And then the remorseless cruelty 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with» the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


of the sea! One's heart weeps at the 
thought of those who have therein found 
“a vast and wandering grave.” 

But turn we to the happier side of our 
subject, "iz., the making of sea pictures 
with the aid of the camera. 

First and foremost it is not enough to 
think of the sea as only a “lot o` watter ” ; 
one must clear the mind's 


eye and see some line of 
thought, hear some domi- 
nant note. If our picture 15 


to be of lasting attraction it 
must say more than “the 
sea." It needs the suggestion 
of a mood, a temper, a song, 
etc., just as a face needs an 
expression. 

We photographers are too 
apt to think only of such 
things as lenses, shutters, 
stops, plates, developers, etc. 
Of course, our constant aim 
should be to acquire better 
knowledge of our apparatus 
and materials, апа also 
greater, more discriminating 
control of every available 
means. But that is not enough. It is not 
much use learning to write like copper- 
plate and yet have nothing to say. All 
our craft is only means to an end, and not 
the end itself, as some are apt to think. 

On the other hand, there are some who 
deem it a superior attitude to sniff 
and scoff at technical matters, but 
this is only the attitude of the ass 
that put on the lion’s skin. 

However, space commands de- 
parture from such generalities, so 
that the two little prints on the 
page may have individual atten- 
tion. | 

Print A gives из a comparatively 
quiet sea, and makes one think of 
happy, healthy children . trotting 
about a flower-sprinkled meadow. 
Here is movement and life, but not 
angry or even boisterous activity. 
The ship on the horizon comes 
rather formally as regards position 
—is too symmetrically placed, i.e. 
about mid-way between the right 
and left sides. In general, it is 
better to have a little more picture 
space in front of than behind a 
moving vessel. The print (enlarge- 
ment), generally speaking, is a little 
on the over-contrastful side; this is per- 
haps the result of the sails of the vessel 
coming rather too dark, and more espe- 
cially of the weed-clad bits of rock at our 
feet, in the very near foreground. The 
high position in the picture of the horizon 
line gives the general suggestion that we 
are looking on the scene from a point con- 
siderably above water level. 

In example B the scene suggests not 
onlv a stormy, angry sea, giving blow 


that the wind is joinin 


B.—A Stormy Day on THE SCOTTISH COAST. 


after blow on the rocky shore, but alsc 
in the strife. Here 
is not only perpetual motion, but alse 
tumult. 

Here, again, we have the same cop 
flicting problem, viz., how to give an ex- 
posure short enough to avoid fatal blurr- 
ing, and yet giving adequato exposure fo: 


Py A. J. Cameron. 
From the Weekly Competttion. 


the darkest nearest parts. The mid-dis- 
tance rock mass here comes well, but the 
dark green and brown seaweed patches at 
the foot of the picture are of inky 
blackness. 

Often it is better to sacrifice than to 
compromise. To expose enough for the 
very dark foreground, and yet quick 
enough to avoid blurring, means an aper- 
ture of such size that it will not give the 
needed depth of field. Therefore the 
moral is, either get further away from the 
subject, or omit the over-dark, very near 
foreground. 


“Те ALPS Р; М,” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 


in itself, but the entire series 


EW READERS of 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 
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AN UPLAND COTTAGE. By G. W. ROBERTS. 
The ortginal, a toned bromide print (6X10), wis awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY ROBERT DEMACHY. 
W.C. 


“The A. P." Little Gallery, 52. Long Acre, 


WIND. 
From the Exhibition of M. Demachy's work now open ай 
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AT THE SPRING. By Dr. J. L. HEINKE (Mannheim). 
The original of this picture (649) was produced іп а new direct carbon printing process, a description of which will be published, in next weeks “А.Р.” 
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We would again remind all interested in pictorial 
photography that pictures for selection for this year's 
issue of “ Photograms of the 
“ PHOTOGRAMS OF THE Year" should be submitted 
f YEAR 1913.” not later than the beginning 
of August. All work sent 
in will be carefully considered, but no guarantee can be 
given as to acceptance. It will be remembered that last 
year the annual was sold out almost immediately upon 
publication, and readers are therefore advised to place 
their orders for the 1913 edition as early as possible to 
avoid disappointment. Where necessary, and time per- 
mits, pictures sent for consideration for “ Photograms 
of the Year ” will be forwarded to either the “Salon ” or 
“ Royal,” if the conditions of the respective entry forms 
(which should accompany the pictures) have been com- 
plied with. 
е ве б 
As anticipated in our note on the subject last week, 
the increase in the price of plates has brought a very 
deluge of letters from readers 
all over the kingdom, who were 
informed by their dealers of the 
advance before our issue appeared. It is quite impos- 
sible to publish even a tenth part of this correspondence. 
No good purpose would be served by doing so. The 
announcement and comments last week will probably 
answer most of the points raised, and our readers may 
rest assured that the increase in price would not have 
been made unless the necessities of production de- 
manded it. British plate-makers are very rightly 
jealous of the high standard of quality that charac- 
terises their goods, and, ‘with the steady increase 
in the cost of materials, the rise in prices was inevitable. 
A little consideration will speedily convince even the 
most arrant grumbler that the present price of dry 
plates is absurdly cheap, when their remarkable excel- 
lence is considered. 


THE PRICE OF PLATES. 


gos 
As most of our readers are aware, the annual meeting 
of the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom 
opens on Monday next (July 7), at 
NEXT WEEK AT Bangor, North Wales. We under- 
BANGOR. stand that a very large gathering is 
К expected, and, if the weather is рго- 
pitious, a very enjoyable week should be in store for the 
members. Any of our readers who desire to join the 
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meeting and have not yet made arrangements, have still 
time to do so if they write at once to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, Downshire House, Barry Road, Lon- 
don, S.E., for full particulars. The annual subscription 
is five shillings. On another page in this issue will be 
found an illustrated article dealing with Bangor, which 
will doubtless prove of interest to Conventioners, and 
next week, in the Summer Number of THE A. P., will 
be published one of the “Architectural Photographer's 
Clock " series, on Bangor Cathedral. 
$ е 5 

One interesting point іп Мг. А. 5. Newman’s lecture 
before the. Royal Photographic Society on the subject 
of shutters, summarised in these 
columns last week, had reference to 
the position which the shutter should 
occupy in the photographic system. 
This at one time gave rise to considerable controversy. 
So long as the shutter is able to fulfil its function, it does 
not matter theoretically where it is placed in the lens’ 
economy; but there are certain practical considcrations 
which interpose, and, from the shutter manufacturer’s 
point of view, make it matter a great deal. The first 
of these has reference to the moving parts of the shutter, 
and the others, to their momentum, their size and 
weight, and their whole construction. On looking at 
a diagram of the rays which pass on to a plate through 
the aperture of the lens, it becomes immediately 
apparent that the ideal position in which to put the 
shutter is between the component lenses, because it is 
at that place that the cone of rays is at its smallest, 
and therefore the shutter maker is able to incorporate 
moving parts of the lightest possible description. А 
different series of factors has to be taken into account 
in the case of the blind shutter. 

e e Ф 


Those autochrome workers who have been in the 
habit of carrying their plates as far as reversal, and 
then leaving the redevelopment to a 
future occasion, such as a Saturday 
afternoon, when they can get daylight, 
may like to trv a method of de- 
velopment advocated by a writer in the Photo-Revuc, 
by which the plate can be completed then and 
there, without waiting for daylight. Тһе daylight, 
which is ordinarily used after the reversing bath, 


THE PLACE FOR 
THE SHUTTER. 


AUTOCHROME 
DEVELOPMENT. 
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is replaced by an alcohol lamp (35 candle-power) 
with an incandescent burner, and the author states 
that a Welsbach burner or benzol will answer 
equally well. The lamp is furnished with a hood- 
reflector, and the plate is placed in the full light 
below. The operation is arrested when the sky or clear 
portions are well transparent (in four or five minutes), 
and, after rinsing the plate, it is placed again in the 
‘developing dish, which is fully open to the light. The 
darkening does not take place so suddenly as when 
working with daylight, but it is progressive, and thus 
permits the worker to stop the procedure when the 
plate has reached the desired intensity. Іп all cases the 
darkening is complete in five or six minutes, and it only 
remains to wash as usual. 
е & o 

The exhibition of Irish art at Whitechapel, albeit 
interesting, neither discloses any particular worth in the 
ast or present school, nor any 
marked promise for the future. 
The best section is the Arts and 
Silver work, embroidery and lace (there is a 


ROUND THE GALLERIES. 


Crafts. 
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mouth-watering old piece lent by Mrs. Boyle) alike are 
above the average, and, moreover, are Celtic in type. 
The old paintings look like the dreary things one finds 
in a small provincial gallery unable to refuse “white 
elephants " proffered as gifts. A fine portrait by Hugh 
Hamilton comes as a relief. The modern work is far 
more interesting, but if one excludes Jack B. Yeats 
there is little that is really Irish in it. Miss McCausland 
shows a fine pencil portrait like a Legros, and Joseph 
Campbell makes quite a line with his tender little land- 
scapes, which look like lithographs, but must be in 
pencil Percy Gethen has a delicate dry point, almost 
a Muirhead Bone. There are twenty Brabazons, nine- 
teen of which could have been spared. The twentieth 
is a fair drawing, but if a hurried sketch is to be shown, 
give us the sparkling, well drawn and coloured sea 
pieces of W. L. Leitch. The modern pictures, if we 
exclude a clever Rose Barton, an impressive painting 
of a lake by Robert Gregory (the companion picture by 
him seems to have none of its qualities), a little coloured 
drawing of a ship by Monsell, “Тһе Orpeus," of which 
we might fairly expect much, are devoid of interest. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from 
materials, are offered ev 
the producer is a bona-fde amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND 
1 uality of the entries is above the average. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the 


another page in this issue afüxed to its back and properly filled in. 


P. N., is offered every week. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. ann P. М. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the pues and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be fina 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
W. H. Edgar, Briarside, Weybridge, Surrey. (Title of print, 
“The Mosque Well.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; 
lens, Goerz; stop, F/8; exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day, 9 a.m., 
February; developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromide, sepia 
toned. 

The Second Prize to Percy Murrell, * Portland," Shrewsbury. 
(Title of print, ^A Lesson in Botany.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Panchromatic, Кү screen; lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 
I-16th sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., June; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlargement on Kodak bromide, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to John J. Hartley, Craven Bank 
House, Colne, Lancs. (Title of print, “A Sylvan Glade.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. S. Ortho.; lens, Busch 
Aplanat; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-20th sec.; time of day, 
3.45 p.m. May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Gevaert cream bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Mounting Prize to G. Forbes Brodie, 9, West Princes 
Street, Glasgow. (Title of print, “The Girl with the Violin.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; lens, г. r.; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 2.30 p.m., April; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Velvet bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Jas. Goodwin, Lewisham; W. T. Graham, Manor Park, E. ; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; John J. Hartley, Colne; J. H. Saunders, 
Leeds; W. C. Coates, Willesden Green, N.W.; E. Wragg, 
Sheffield; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; Mrs. Steuart, East- 
bourne; Edward Cahen, Bayswater, W.; Chas. W. Griffiths, 
Sunderland; Miss Constance Marsden, London, S.W.; Ritson 
Bennell, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames. 


Class I. 

H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon.; Harold T. Parish, Birming- 
ham; A. Howard, Liscard; L. F. N. Grant, Sydenham; Geo. 
Bletcher, Manchester; M. O. Dell, London, S.W.; Fred Frost, 
Canonbury, N.; E. Backhouse, Balham, S.W.; Rev. J. V. 
Haswell, Huddersfield; Ernest C. Graham, Glasgow; Hy. 
Warner, Hammersmith, W.; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; 
Geo. Scott, Edinburgh (2); H. Chapman, Cardiff ; W. H. Bell. 


ingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; К. Young, Harrogate; B. W. Hen- 
derson, Plymouth ; Wm. Lancaster, Ilkley. 
Clase II. 

Н. Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; A. D. Duckworth, Dartmouth ; 
H. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park, S.W.; S. W. Gadge, Herne 
Hill, S.E. ; T. S. Marley, Mansfield ; W. Sutcliffe, Muswell Hill, 
N.; Thos. A. Taylor, Todmorden; Reginald Smith, Leeds; C. 
H. Julius, Westgate; Chas. C. Rees, Llansamlet; John Cress- 
well, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; W. H. Ash, Bristol; Geo. Humphrey, 
Kendal; J. H. Franks, Halifax; Miss J. Greene, Canterbury ; 
M. Palmerson, Wigan. 

Clase 111. 

The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 

placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to H. C. Stephenson, 87, Peel 
Street, Hull. (Title of print, “Sunshine and Gossip.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Aldis Uno; stop, 
F/7.7; exposure, r-sth sec.; time of day, 4.30 p.m., June; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Kodak white 
Royal bromide. 

Beginners' Class. 

J. Kennough, Liverpool; A. W. Bridger, Southsea; К. Nairn, 
Uddingston ; A. E. Ward, Peckham ; Frank Hanmer, Selly Oak; 
S. W. Gadge, Hull; W. W. Clifford, Margate; E. Taylor, 
London, W.; E. Backhouse, Balham, S.W.; N. Woodland, 
Shefheld; H. J. W. Griffiths, Finsbury Park, N.; Rev. J. 
Fletcher, Oldham; Miss Boon, Brighton; L. C. Bowman, 
Ipswich; Chas. C. Rees, Llansamlet; W. E. Cole, Chiswick ; 
T. Glendening, Hull; S. Rogers, Hammersmith, W.; R. Shade, 
Putney; Е. E. Skinner, Sheffield; E. Nixon, Gateshead; Miss 
J. Peatfield, Robin Hood's Bay; A. M. Webster, Elstree; Miss 
A. Shaw, Bury; Herbert L. Wallis, London, W.C.; J. W. 
Clamp, Reading; John Lister, Bradford; W. M. Hambly, 
Cardiff; C. H. Julius, Westgate; W. H. Lee, Luton; Miss M. 
Handy, Cheltenham ; Herbert Moore, Keighley; G. H. Booth, 
Newport, I.W. (2); K. Blomguist, Poplar, E.; Miss Whitting, 
Alverstoke ; Е. C. Garner, Southsea; J. Whittaker, St. Helens; 
Miss Phyllis T. Walker, Leeds. 
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TEREOSCOPIC cameras are now 
obtainable in almost as тапу 
models and sizes as ordinary one- 
lens outfits, and it is a matter of 

considerable difficulty for the amateur to 
choose one from the bewildering variety 
which figure in thedealers'catalogues. lf 
the photographer already has a satisfactory outfit, and 
requires the stereoscopic camera to be supplementary 
to this, then he would be wise to choose one taking a 
specially sized long-shaped plate, and designed primarily 
for stereoscopy. But if he has no apparatus beyond, 
perhaps, a small hand camera, then the most useful 
all-round equipment is one of the half-plate and stereo. 
combined field sets, listed by most makers. 

Such a camera, whose slides hold either half-plates 
or 6$ by 31 in. (both sizes can be used for stereographs), 
with a roller-blind shutter, a pair of lenses, and a 
separate panel for use with one lens only, leaves very 
little to be desired, except as regards weight and bulk, 
and in all cameras (stereo. or single) excessive lightness 
and portability can only be obtained at the expense of 
rigidity and general efficiency. 

The ideal stereoscopic camera should possess the 
following features :— 


It should be capable of taking lenses of from 
3 to 8 in. equivalent focus. 

Have at least 12 in. extension of bellows (pre- 
ferably more). | 

The lenses should be mounted on panels, which 
allow the separation to be varied. 

Some sort of shutter should be fitted. 

The partition should be removable, and an extra 
panel for single lens provided. 

The front should have ample rise and fall. 

Front should also have swing movement; if not, 
then swing back is required. 

It is advisable to have the diaphragm rings con- 
nected so as to move together; this expedites 
adjustment of aperture and ensures their always 
being exactly the same size. 


Now while all the above points are desirable, they 
are not all found on most cameras, and are not abso- 
lutely necessary for much work. Variable separation, 
for instance, is only required when photographing 
objects very close up, to avoid the effect of excessive 
relief (the lenses being then brought closer together); 
while the swing front or back are only required once 
in a while if plenty of rise and fall are provided. The 
half-plate and stereo. combined outfit, as mentioned 
above, certainly fulfils most of these conditions, but 
there are an enormous number of workers who simply 
will not work with a heavy instrument which needs a 
tripod when used. I therefore propose to mention a 
few standard types, and give their best and worst 
features. 

First of all there is a class of small, entirely 
metal-constructed cameras, of Continental manufacture 
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HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE А 
STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. 


The popularity of stereoscopic photography has been steadily growing during the past 
three or four years, and we are glad to note that many manufacturers are now catering for 
workers to whom this fascinating form of camera craft appeals. 
will therefore be of considerable use to those who contemplate purchasing apparatus. 
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The following article 


chiefly, such as the Zeiss Polyscope, 
Richard's Verascope, Goerz Tenax, 
Voigtlander’s Stereophotoscope, etc. 
These very high-class, superbly-made in- 
struments are about perfect as hand 
cameras for ordinary work, such as 
a traveller requires; they have very rapid 
flat field lenses, reliable and accurate shutters, various 
appliances for carrying a number of plates, and are 
light, compact, and in every sense instruments of pre- 
cision. They take the small-sized and inexpensive 
plates, 1} by 41 in. (45 by 107 mm.), and yield results 
nearly if not quite equal to the large standard plate 
(6$ by 31 in.). These cameras are, however, not very 
suitable for architectural work, as they do not readily 
allow of various length lenses being used, nor have they 
much rise and fall to the fronts, nor swing back and 
front; moreover, since the lenses are, as a rule, of fixed 
separation, and the camera extension is very limited, 
they are not very suitable for such objects as insects 
nearly life-size or small plants. 

There is another class of stereoscopic camera of 
rather similar characteristics to the above, but taking 
the larger sized plates; such an instrument is typified 
by the well-known Goerz-Anschutz stereo. model. 
Most of the above remarks apply equally to these, but 
the movements are more liberal in the larger instruments, 
and the lens panels are, as a rule, adjustable. 

Next come the reflexes, several makers of which 
make a stereoscopic model, and all the familiar advan- 
tages of the reflex are just as much an advantage for 
this work as for ordinary photography. Generally the 
stereo. models have adjustable separation for the lenses, 
a focal-plane shutter, ample extension for taking near 
objects, and a fair rise and fall to the front. Such a 
camera is very efficient indeed; perhaps the only criti- 
cism that can possibly be brought against it is that the 
mirror prevents very short-focus lenses being used, and 
that it lacks swing front or back. 


It may be as well to mention here that if a swing 
front be swung forwards (away from the plate), or a 
swing back backwards (away from the lens), the effect 
is to bring objects in the foreground and objects in the 
distance together into focus, and thereby enable a con- 
siderably larger stop to be used. It will also be clear 
that the swing back, if tilted out of the perpendicular, 
will distort parallel vertical lines, therefore the camera 
must be tilted downwards when the swing back is used 
for this purpose until the back is again perpendicular, 
hence the superiority of the swing front, which does. 
not require the camera to be moved. 

Al the cameras hitherto described have been of a 
somewhat expensive character, the prices varying round 

20, with a pair of anastigmats complete. There is 
another large class of instrument: the deservedly popu- 
lar hand-stand folding type. These can be obtained 
at all prices from about £2 upwards, in every possible 
size, style, extension, and finish desired. Messrs. 
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Butcher and Sons can be mentioned specially as supply- 
ing a big variety of good models. In particular their 
combination stereo.-postcard Carbine is worthy of atten- 
tion. Lizars also make a well-known camera. These 
instruments call for no special remarks beyond what has 
already been written. In choosing one, rigidity and 
sufficient extension should be looked for. 

The stereoscopic magazine cameras are very con- 
venient for purely hand work, and the dozen plates they 
usually hold are very useful on a whole day’s excur- 
sion. They have neither rising nor cross fronts, nor 
adjustable separation of lenses, and are, therefore, as 
limited in their uses as any, but they are by no means 
to be despised. 

A few words should be devoted to the attachments 
sold for taking stereoscopic photographs with an 
ordinary single-lens camera. For any subject where 
there is no risk of movement, two separate exposures 
of exactly equal duration, with the camera moved about 
2% in. sideways before the second exposure is made, 
will yield results equal in every way to those secured 
with a double-lens camera, but, of course, the scope 
for such work is very limited; however, there are 
many excellent devices on the market for attaching 
to the tripod top, and by fixing any quarter-plate 
camera on the attachment the necessary lateral dis- 
placement can be immediately brought about, and the 
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two exposures follow each other as quickly as the plate 
can be changed. 

So much for cameras. Now for a few hints on actual 
working. To obtain the best effect in stereoscopic 
photography always include some object in the fore- 
ground, a figure, tree, or rock, for instance. The 
further away one gets from the camera, the less do the 
objects stand out, and if the nearest object is some 
50 ft. away, half the beauty of the stereograph will be 
lost. Such objects as animal studies close up, flower 
studies, hedgerow nests, statuary and architecture all 
lend themselves admirably to reproduction. 

It is as well to use the smallest stop possible, so as 
to allow all planes of the picture to be equally sharp. 
Е /32 is very frequently absolutely necessary, and we may 
point out that for stereoscopic work on near objects 
anastigmat lenses are really not nearly so necessary as 
for much other work, although they are, of course, far 
superior for hand exposures. 

The negative to aim at is a soft one full of detail 
and avoiding harsh contrasts. A rapid plate, backed, 
full exposure and development, with a diluted de- 
veloper such as m.-q., rodinal, or glycin, will accomplish 
this. The prints should always be made on a glossy 


surfaced paper, either P.O.P. or bromide, but for the 
very finest results transparencies should be made and 
viewed by diffused transmitted light. 


A. M. 


Laine 


ч жые" 


| m HE merest glimmer of light and that 

1 72 T of the darkest red possible is what 

d some amateurs delight in, and finding 
it is too dark to work by, they like to 
have a beam of white light pouring into 
the dark (?) room, under or round the door. | 

For working autochromes, the less intense the light the better 
(white light in the earlier stages being as fatal as it is necessary 
in the latter), but for ordinary work a good light may be used 
without any fear of fogging. | 

Ruby glass is certainly the most popular form of light-mask, 
and if of good quality there is little or nothing to be said against 
it, save that it is very trying for the eyesight. Orange and 
canary glasses are very good for bromide or lantern-slide work, 
but are too risky for ordinary plates, and no use at all in ortho- 
chromatic work. 

The writer pins his faith to the amber glass for all purposes, 
and has found that it is perfectly safe for all kinds of plates, 
be they colour-sensitive (not autochrome) or the most rapid 
makes on the market. The lamp in question is made from the 
common or garden hock bottle, with the top of the neck and the 
lower end removed. Such a lamp may be purchased for about 
fifteen pence, and lasts a lifetime. The light is not at all irrita- 
ting, and is fairly brilliant, but the glare of the ruby lamp and 
its consequent unpleasant effect on the eyes is absent. | 

This glare may be avoided, or at any rate lessened, by pasting 
a piece of thin white tissue paper over the glass, or dabbing it 
with soap or oil and whitening, thus getting a frosted effect! 

Daylight should be avoided as a lighting medium, because, 
owing to its variable intensity, judging the density of a negative 
is very difficult. A red window, however, might be of advan- 
tage sometimes, especially if it be possible to have the light out- 
side the room. It certainly does away entirely with the un- 
pleasant odours occasioned by the use of unclean lamps. A 
good non-actinic medium for use over windows is the follow- 
ing. It is made by soaking sheets of pink blotting paper in a 
scarlet dye, red ink, or similar liquid, to deepen the colour, and 
when it is dry, rubbing in vaseline until it is translucent; or, 
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THE RUBY LAM P. 


By FRED. G. PALMER. 
Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Pholographic News.” 


better, the dried blotting-paper may be soaked in melted vaseline. 
The paper is then laid between two sheets of glass, and the whole 
bound together with tape glued on. Instead of this, the ordinary 
ruby fabric can, of course, be used, but several thicknesses must 
be used with the consequent sacrifice of light. 

It is most imperative that the light be tested, for few, if any, 
lamps or fabrics are absolutely safe if a very sensitive plate 
happens to be undergoing a prolonged development. The 
simplest method of testing the light is to take a dark slide con- 
taining a plate into the dark-room, and when the lamp is lit or 
the window in position, open the slide to show about one-quarter 
of the plate. Leave this for fifteen minutes, and then pull the 
slide still further out, thus exposing another quarter. After an 
interval of a quarter of an hour, pull the slide a little further. 
In fifteen minutes you can develop the plate, and you will thus 
be able to see at a glance: (1) if the light be safe, and (2) how 
long a plate must be exposed to the light before it gets badly 
fogged. In this test the plate must on no account be shielded 
by laying a piece of cardboard across it, for cardboard is very 
radio-actinic, and a perfectly innocent lamp might easily be 
accused of causing the fog produced by the card shield. 

Should the source of light prove to be unsafe, it must be made 
less actinic by thickening the fabric or by increasing the density 
of the lamp-shade with another piece of glass. 

Do not risk ruining good negatives by working in the dark; 
use a good safe light, but at the same time do not get too close 
to it. As we used to learn at school, the intensity of the light 
varies inversely with the square of the distance, and there is, 
therefore, far less danger of fogging two'feet away from the 
lamp than at six inches. 

Again, until development is almost finished, do not hold the 
plate against the lamp to examine it; if this be done at all, let 
it be but for a very little while, and then be sure to hold only 
the glass side of the plate towards the light, lest the warmth 
cause irregularity of development locally. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to repeat the oft-given advice, 
have a dish-cover at hand, so that all risk of spoiling by 
a suddenly opened door may be avoided. 
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“ N —of the latter an 


unlimited supply 
—are absolute essen- 
tials іп the photo- 


graphy of wild birds; 
| but the common belicf 
4 that to be without ex- 


pert knowledge and elaborate apparatus 
is to court failure is hardly true. Perhaps 
a few notes from a beginner in this fas- 
cinating branch of photography may 
induce some readers of THE A. P. to turn 
their attention to it. For myself; I do 
not know that I have ever spent moments 
more full of engrossing interest than 
when watching and photographing a 
mother bird performing her various 
duties of parental care to a nestful of 
fledglings. 

I want to show, if I can, that, even with 
the simplest tackle, results may be ob- 
tained which are well worth the time and 
pains expended. I propose to deal with 
the nesting period only; for although, by 
feeding the birds regularly during the 
winter, it is quite possible to get a good 
series of wild-bird photographs, yet ob- 
viously the nesting period presents the 
golden opportunity. 

Let us take the camera first. My own 
is a little quarter-plate Marion, of the 
“stand ” order only, purchased second- 
hand some fifteen years ago. The lens | 
was obtained more recently—one of Messrs. Beck’s rapid 
rectilinears of 9 in. focus, made originally for a plate 
measuring 8 by 5 in. The only piece of apparatus I possess 
which is a little more up to date than camera or lens is a 
focal-plane shutter. This, however, is a Thornton-Pickard 
of the simplest and least expensive variety, and fits into the 
back of the camera when wanted for use. 

That is the sum total of my outfit ; and though, of course, 


3. Breakfast-time. 


| Some Notes on Bird Photography. 


An Article for the Beginner with Inexpensive Apparatus. 
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some better-class appliances would bring a good many more 
subjects into the field of possibility, I generally find no lack 
of bird life each year which lies well within my modest 
outfit’s scope. With a comparatively slow lens it is useless 
to expect a well-exposed negative of active bird life in a 
wood. The nest must be well lit and fairly in the open. 


This, however, should not be difficult to find in most 
gardens. 


a. Covering her Chicks. 


The photographer must, of course, be well hidden. I have 
rigged up an artificial tree-trunk on the lines of that first 
used by the Kearton brothers. It may be briefly described 
as follows: Five wooden hoops of, say, 26 in. wide should 
be procured, ‘and half a dozen straight thin bamboos, 6 ft. 
long, such as the seedsmen supply. Green American cloth 
does well as a covering. First the bamboos are lashed 
securely to the hoops, placed one above the other, a foot 


с. A Hot Morning. 
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or so apart, and when this has been done we have a skeleton 
cylinder which should stand by itself. Around this the 
American cloth is wrapped and secured, care being taken 
to cover in the top as well. 

To give the thing as natural an appearance as possible it 
is well to fasten all over it, and especially the front facing 
the nest, a plentiful supply of ivy or other sprays. A “back 


6. The First Day Out. 

door" is cut in the rear of the structure, and a couple of 
holes made in the front—one for the lens and the other 
as a spy-hole. With the addition of a few guy ropes to steady 
the artificial tree in a wind, the hiding-place is complete. It 
Should not be placed close up to the nest at once, but 
gradually advanced a few feet nearer each day from a dis- 
tance at first of six or eight yards. 

Eventually I generally get up to about four feet from a 
nest, that being the space that separates the hiding-place 
from a fly-catcher’s nest, which was built in a hollow in 
the trunk of the medlar tree shown in the illustration. I 
have got my best results before breakfast. You will find it 
well for several reasons to get to work early. If possible, 
get a friend to accompany you to your hiding-place, and 
when you are safely inside and ready to expose, if he 
retreats with some ostentation, the mother bird will often 
be made to imagine that the coast is clear, and you will 
soon be rewarded by her return to the nest. It is 
well to diminish 
the click of your 
shutter by wrap- 
ping a good-sized 
focussing cloth 
round it. Other- 
wise it is most 
vexing to find 
that the bird is 
scared off each 
time you expose a 


plate. Do not 
mind some 
failures. In this 


branch of photo- 
graphy more than 
perhaps in апу 
other experientia 
docet is true. 
But the pains and 
patience I men- 
tioned at the be- 
ginning аге in- 
finitely worth 
while; and even 
if your negatives are not at first all you might wish, you 
will have had all the delight of watching at close quarters 
some of the most interesting scenes in the home life of the 
feathered friends around us. 


The Author’s Tree. 
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AND-CAMERA NOTES. 


By *ONLOOKER." 


Since my last contribution under this head- 
ing a number of letters have reached me from 
readers offering suggestions for discussion. 
A great number also have written in reter- 
ence to the increase in the price of plates. I 
am sorry, however, that I can offer no com- 
ments beyond endorsing those of the Editor 
in last week's *A. P." The average snap- 
shot worker who gaily “fires off" a dozen 
Or so quarter-plates in an afternoon's ramble, 
generally has no idea of the skill, concen- 
trated ability, and inventive genius that have 
been combined in the production of those plates. The modern 
dry plate is a most perfect production, and one that the photo- 
grapher of not so long ago would have paid any price to possess. 
Yet because the makers have found it a difficult matter to con- 
tinue the manufacture at the old prices without a loss, the users 
are grumbling at having to pay 114. per quarter-plate ‘instead of 
1d. as heretofore. I fancy they would have grumbled far more if 
the quality had dropped and the price remained the same. “At 
any rate,” as one cheery individual writes, “the increase in price 
of plates will have one good effect at least—it may tend to stop 
the everlasting grumbling on the part of the users of films. The 
average film user never buys a spool or pack of films without 
grumbling at the price, and always makes comparisons with 
plates. He will now have less cause for complaint.” 


A Hand Camera Dark-slide Trouble. 

Several correspondents have pointed out a defect that exists in 
some of the single metal dark-slides that are now supplied in 
great numbers with the popular folding pocket cameras. The 
defect is one that does not appear to be confined to the cheaper 
makes, but apparently occurs equally with the slides supplied 
with cameras ranging in price from ten shillings to ten guineas. 
The fault is that when the dark-slide is in position in the camera 
and the shutter drawn, a slight jar or fall will cause the plate to 
spring forward out of the slide and fall into the body of the 
camera. When this occurs the plate can generally be regarded 
as *lost," and by carefully withdrawing the slide it can be taken 
out and thrown away. The cause is undoubtedly a weak spring 
at the bottom of the slide, and may occur in only one or two out 
of a dozen. 

The matter may be slightly remedied by bending up the ends 
of the springs with a hairpin or some such implement, so that the 
plate is held with greater firmness in the top groove. .One 
reader who has experienced this trouble mentions that he has on 
more than one occasion saved a valuable exposure—after the 
plate has fallen forward—by loosening the camera front and 
pushing the plate back into the slide by pressing the soft bellows 
home against the plate with the fingers. When this is safely 
accomplished, and the slide withdrawn, it is as well to carefully 
re-crease the bellows and close the camera for a minute or two, 
otherwise the bellows will be spoilt by being pulled out of shape. 
In any case, when a dark-slide plays this trick, it should be sent 
to the makers of the camera, who will probably fit new springs. 


An Unsuspected Cause of Fog. 

Another reader, who uses a small folding pocket camera, draws 
my attention to a possible cause of fog. He says: —* The leaves 
of the shutter of my little camera are made of extremely thin 
plates of ebonite. This, in the ordinary way, is quite light-proof, 
but in the extremely thin pieces as used in many shutters of 
small cameras, this is far from being the case. The transparency 
is easily seen by the naked eye when the camera (with shutter 
closed) is pointed toward the sky, or, better still, toward the 
sun. The lens aperture becomes visible as a fairly bright red 
patch. I do not know if it is a “safe” red; but, under any cir- 
cumstances, it makes work with fast ortho. plates very risky— 
especially if they are left exposed in the camera for any length 
of time—while with panchromatic plates the camera with shutter 
closed would be quite unsafe, and prove to be an unsuspected 
cause of fog. Last year I was using fast colour-sensitive plates 
and often had foggy negatives, for which I was unable to account. 
The effect was most pronounced in plates which had been put into 
the camera and the slide withdrawn some little time before the 
making of the exposure, as was often necessary." 

The point is certainly one worth bearing in mind, and if the 
danger is suspected care should be taken not to expose the lens 
unduly towards the light when a plate is uncovered in the camera. 
The better plan is not to pull out the dark-slide shutter until the 
last available moment. | 
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е AVING spent 
| IRENA two years of 


my student 
days in the Uni- 
versity town of 
Bangor, and being at 
the same time an enthu- 
siastic photographer, it 
was my good fortune to 
become well acquainted 
with the photographic 
possibilities of the surrounding district. And a few words 
may not come amiss to those attending the Photographic 
Convention this year (July 7-12), or to 
those who intend spending their 
summer holidays in this town. 

There is no need here for me to 
mention any of the recognised 
“beauty spots” and “show places.” 
A splendid programme of ехсиг- 
sions to include these has been 
mapped out by the secretary. But 


rather would 1 
direct attention 
to the best direc- 
tion in which to 
seek pictures in 
the vicinity. 

No finer river for pictorial work could be wished for than 
the River Ogwen, which enters the sea at Bangor. From 
its mouth upwards 


The Menai Straits from Church Island. 


for five or six 
miles to above 
Bethesda into 
Nant Ffrancon 
Pass this stream 
is ideal. 


The accompany- 
ing picture, Afon 
Ogwen, shows it 


Afon Ogwen. 
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In the Valley of the Ogwen. 


tures. 


(In parenthesis 
I might men- 
tion here that I 
have just ob- 
tained some ex- 
cellent colour 
renderings 
of this river on 
the new Paget 


г 


with its church 1,200 years old. 


e on Bangor, North Wales. 


By ARTHUR G. WILLIAMSON. 
Special to * The A. P. $ Р. М” 


just above Bethesda, and from that part to its 
entrance to the sea it can provide scores of pic- 

To get down to this stream it is best to 
take the Bethesda road, which it closely follows. 
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Early Morning, near Beaumaris. 


plate, and add that, for colour 
subjects, it beats even the 
valley of the Darenth.) 

The Menai Straits them- 
selves contain a wealth of 
material for the picture-maker, 
particularly in the early morn- 
ing and late evening. Crossing 
the Straits and walking to 
Beaumaris forms a fine even- 
ing's ramble. 

Many quiet summer evenings 
have I spent on Church Island, 
at the foot of Menai Bridge, 
But I would not advise the 


photographer to go much further along the Holyhead road, 
unless it be out of curiosity to see the village which rejoices 


in the name of 
раса BAe Fe 
pwllgwy n- 
gyllgerychwyrn- 
drob wllsantysilio- 
gogogoch. 

In conclusion, I 
should like to em- 
phasise how kind. 
hearted and hos- 
pitable the country 
people are in these 
parts if English 
is spoken slowly 
and quietly. 


Sunrise at Bangor. 
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A Lane near Bangor. 
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shows held from time to time at the Little Gallery, 52, 

Long Acre, is that in which M. Robert Demachy now 
demonstrates his new method of applying colour to the 
transfer process, and also shows some characteristic black- 
and-white oil transfers. | 

This is a mode of printing that he has made his own. It 
produces a delightful texture that lends itself to his sensi- 
tive perception of the nuances of light and atmosphere, its 
velvety dark tones provide him with rich accents for decora- 
tive use, and the combination of tenderness with piquancy 
and strength that generally marks his work finds its full 
opportunity. These qualities contribute to the pervading 
sense of animation in several of the present examples, 
especially the portraits and studies of the undraped figure. 
There is a wonderfully vivacious rendering of the back view 
of a female figure, entitled “Curves,” with elegant lines, 
broad but delicate modelling, and a dark shadow in the hair 
that gives point to the whole scheme. 

“Miss May W.” is a very charming and expressive por- 
trait, and the individuality of the sitter loses nothing 
through the head being partly in shadow while a flood of 
soft light falls on the figure. “Alice” is represented with 
a degree of “movement ” that suggests the eagerness of her 
reading, and this clever work has the farther charm of very 
dainty modelling in the gown. Among other portraits 
attention is due to the fine expressive head of “The 
Novelist, René Maizeroy,” simply but strikingly rendered, 
and to the unforced grace and charm of “Mille. J. W.” 
There are also some excellent illustrations of the adapta- 
bility of the oil-transfer medium to outdoor effects. In 
“The Old Courtyard, Rouen,” the ancient buildings and 
archway make a fine composition, and the soft texture greatly 
helps the appearance of age in the architecture. This is 
seen, too, in the old houses in “Late in the Day, Brittany,” 
with the last gleam lighting that in the middle distance, 
while deepening shadows obscure the venerable structures in 
the foreground. The poetry of “Twilight on the Sea 
Marshes ” is also helped by the atmospheric texture, as well 
as by the fading gleam on the water, and atmosphere again 
is recognised, in addition to richness of quality, in “The 
Moors near Caballon.” The range of tone obtainable from 
delicate distance to foreground strength, with a suggestion 
of wet weather, is demonstrated in the remarkable composi- 
tion produced from an elevated standpoint commanding a 
market-day crowd in “Rain at La Faouét, Brittany.” 

The Master-Hand. 

But the power and gentleness of M. Demachy’s oil-trans- 
fer monochromes have been noted before. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the present show is that, added to the soft and 
atmospheric texture of the transfer process, is a daintiness of 
touch and a refined perception in the application of colour 
that intensify the personal quality of the work. M. 
Demachy has now found a medium that gives scope to his 
versatility and cultivated skill. While so much attention is 
being given to colour work in photography it is most fortu- 
nate that an artist is forthcoming to hold up a standard that, 
if kept in view, cannot fail to help the general advance. In 
a short article it is impossible to do justice to the individual 


(s of the most attractive of the interesting series of 
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AT “THE A. P." LITTLE GALLERY. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


works, but attention may at least be called to the lesson that 
is to be derived from them. 

I should like to persuade photographers to study these 
works until they feel that they can carry away something of 
the inner significance of colour, noting how tones help each 
other, as in *Old Houses, Pont l'Evéque," where the cen- 
tral gleam gains sunniness from the deep, cool hues else- 
where, while interesting shapes of architectural details in the 
shadows are deftly subordinated to the emphasised point; 
observing also in the “Study in Light Tones” how artistic 
discrimination has sifted and selected the tints, so that there 
only remains the essential beauty of light and form apper- 
taining to the nude, and its fleshy materiality is left behind. 
Refinement is here carried to an extreme, and, indeed, in all 
M. Demachy's representations of the female form there is a 
rare delicacy, almost amounting to spirituality, though 
natural beauty is always kept in view. 

The Colour Sense. 

Such results are due to cultivated observation in combina- 
tion with an imaginative sense of colour, and are not for 
everyone; but whoever feels their rightness should benefit 
in some degree. How sparkling effects are to be produced 
through colour harmonies and contrasts is exemplified in 
“An Arrangement in Blue and Yellow,” where the light blue 
draperies of the reclining model contrast with the warm 
tones, and in the charming harmony, “The Kimono,” with 
a figure of graceful “movement ” descending the stairs, and 
the central note of orange and deep blue echoed in the 
golden hair and blue ribbon. 

Piquancy, vivacity, and tenderness of handling account 
for much of the fascination of these works. The brilliant 
“Effect of Artificial Light ? gains additional quality through 
the softness of the shadows on flesh, which, while sufficient 
to give value to the illumination, are a delight in themselves. 
Any impulse to rush to inky blackness in such circumstances 
should be given pause by this clever work. The bright face 
of * Marinette," emphasised as it is in conjunction with the 
hat (the bodice being suggestively simplified), gains addi- 
tional animation from the dainty modelling of the blue head- 
gear that forms the setting. On seeing this one cannot 
doubt the psychological influence of a new hat. 

In the “Study in Yellow and Mauve” the nude is treated 
as a means of giving effect to the beauty of light, and the 
bright note of the yellow drapery contributes to the poetic 
refinement of the figure. Much reserve marks the natural 
and pleasant * Portrait in Two Colours "—flesh tint and blue 
grey, with a white high-light—and another quiet scheme is 
the “Portrait de Blonde," with a lavender-tinted robe, 
piquancy being introduced by the touch of light on the 
shadowed face and of yellow in the hair. Though excelling 
in these tender arrangements of colour, the artist can on 
occasions burst out into gorgeous effects with equal Success, 
as shown by * Souvenir d'Orient,? where the glory of the East 
is concentrated on a dark-haired beauty, richly arrayed, and 
accompanied by a copper vase of lotus flowers to complete 
the revel of warm hues. 

That such an indulgence in glowing colour can be pre- 
sented harmoniously and gracefully is an admirable testi- 
mony to the artist’s power. Splendour without coarseness, 
delicacy without weakness, and imagination based on natural 
effects—these are object lessons that may well be taken to 
heart. As M. Demachy has himself explained his method 
(see last week’s “A. P.”), I will say nothing on the subject 
beyond expressing admiration of a beautiful surface quality, 
not like pastel, nor yet like water-colour, and, indeed, 
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COURTYARD. 
From the Exhibition of M. Demachy's work now open at 
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See article on opposite page. 
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EADER, beware! Do not let this half-dozen of 
words lead you to the hastv conclusion that what 
follows is the outpouring of some photographic 
misanthrope advocating the annihilation of your 

camera and its consignment to a ditch, with your 
estimable self in proximity. Not so! it is simply our 
way of catching your attention, which we feel confident 
of holding the while we make a few touch-and-go com- 
ments on the pictorial possibilities of the common ditch, 
and give a few hints to the would-be exploiter of this 
unworked mine of beauty. 

Someone has said something about “sermons in 
stones, and books in running brooks,’’ and might well 
have added, “pictures galore in every ditch." We sav, 
without fear of contradiction, there is not a ditch in the 
country that will not yield pictures, and pictures morn, 
noon, and eve; and yet who ever heard of their being 
immortalised by camera or brush? Why is this? Pre- 
sumably it is a case of “looking too high for things close 
by, and thus we fail to find them,” for ditches of one 
kind or another are not far to seek, and it is time their 
claims were recognised in the picture world. 

There are, of course, ditches and ditches, and it goes 
without saying that a fairly deep ditch having broken 
and irregular banks, is likely to yield more pictures per 
hundred yards than a shallow, straight one; but the 
latter is by no means to be despised, as our illustrations 
demonstrate. 

Now to business! Let the ditch-picture enthusiast 
get alongside, over, or into, a promising ditch with his 
camera, be it a modest five-shilling one or a good half- 
plate, taking care not to leave the tripod at home. Good 
ditch snapshops may, of course, be occasionally 
obtained, but usually the tripod may be used with far 
more satisfactory results, as in this case the picture area 


“ 


A Study of Undergrowth. 


in the landscape is limited, and the tripod enables one 
with far greater ease and certainty to compose his 
picture. 

In deep ditch prospecting, a tripod is almost a neces- 
sity, and in no class of work are the advantages of 
telescopic, three-legged support for the camera more 


evident. Frequently it will be found necessary to extend 
one of the legs to its utmost, while another is required 
at half-length, and perhaps the only foothold for- the 
third is in the bank at a right angle. 

In the matter of cameras and lenses for the work, the 
possessor of a guinea quarter-plate, or an ordinary three- 
guinea half-plate “set,” who carries with him a know- 
ledge of pictorial composition, and whose heart is in his 
work, is infinitelv better equipped than the owner of the 
most expensive 
and highest 
class outfit who 
IS wanting in 
these qualifica- 
tions. Any 
camera, and any 
lens worthy of 
the name will, 
in good hands, 
yield gratifying 
results, but in 
this, as in all 
other descrip- 
tions of land- 
scape work, it 
must be  ad- 
mitted—all 
other things 
being — equal— 
that he who has 
one lens only, 
mid - angle, is 
heavily handi- 
capped in com- 
petition with 
one carrying a battery of lenses enabling him to embrace 
practically any angle of view from a given spot. This 
even need not entail any great expenditure, for there are 
several caskets of lenses of Continental or American 
manufacture, costing only £2 or so, which give most 
excellent results. Further, we should plead guilty to 
an indictment of being conscious of a "ready, aye 
ready " feeling for whatever may turn up, when we 
know we have an Adon telephoto lens in our bag, for 
the ditch, in common with other sections of landscape 
photography, is prolific in beauty spots which are just 
bevond the power of the ordinary narrow-angle or long 
focus lens to render in a practically useful size. 

Banks will fall away, be trodden down by cattle, or in 
other wavs become irregular, exposing roots of vegeta- 
tion and other beautifving detail here and there; all sorts 
of plants will spring up in and around the water course; 
and the camera man who loves his art (it is an art, what- 
ever vour brush man, who secretly uses a camera and 
ostentatiously condemns it, may say) will, either 
because he is made that wav, and can't help it, or 
because he is guided and helped so to do by his good 
friend THE A. P., find real pictures, in rain or shine, 
mist, frost, and snow-—on, in, above, and around the 
neglected, common ditch. 


A Drainage Ditch after Rain, 
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The original, a bromide print (5 X2), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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In a recent article in the daily Press Mr. Lacon Threlford fore- 
shadowed a vast and rapid development of the cinema “weekly 
journals” that have proved such a popular feature of the picture 
theatre entertainment. 

As to the exact extent to which this branch of cinematography 
has advanced during the past few years the lay public remain 
more or less ignorant. Mr. Threlford tells us that “people w7// 
have topical events ? included in the cinema entertainment. They 
like first to read about events and then see them reproduced on 
the screen. There is, however, little fear that these “news films " 
will ever menace the prestige of the Press as the prime purveyor 
of news, but, on the contrary, our newspapers should find in the 
cinema a strong and valuable ally. 

The *Pathé Gazette" is the oldest application of this form of 
entertainment. The organisation of the topical department is a great 
deal more complicated than the public would imagine. Very few 
people are aware that a complete staff of cinematograph reporters 
and operators is formed in every important country in the world 
to take at any moment pictures of the most important current 
events. The exchange of these "negatives" between different 
countries, and the rapidity with which this is done, would have 
belonged to the domain of magic before M. Chas. Pathé origi- 
nated this new form of illustrated news in motion. Topical films 
have another great advantage; they form a library to be con- 
sulted in the future as the vivid image of bygone days. Some 
great personalities filmed recently, for example, will be shown 
thirty years hence to a new generation, as a page torn out of 
history. 

With scores of different newspapers coming into Pathé Frères’ 
editorial office daily, this company maintains what is equivalent 
to an exchange desk in the office of a great daily or evening 
newspaper. The editor keeps a diary in which he records all 
important future events which should prove of general public 
interest. The movements of his “reporters” (or camera men) he 
directs by wire. There are fourteen of these transient operators 
in America, and a permanent one in Washington and in Boston. 
The man stationed at Washington is also in the employment of 
the Government, which makes it especially convenient in keep- 
ing apprised of political affairs. The company also subscribes 
to the principal news agencies. | 

These “ field men," as they are termed, are continually in action 
taking moving pictures, but only a small percentage of their 
films are used. All pictures, as they arrive at the chief office, are 
ruthlessly sub-edited, and what is to be accepted for public 
exhibition is determined by a special committee of experts. 


The Growth of the Picture Palace. 


A little analysis of the latest cinematograph directory to be 
issued gives some striking results as to the recent growth of the 
picture palace. In the London County Council area alone there 
are just over three hundred halls built to show “pictures only,” 
while a hundred others have "pictures" as part of the pro- 
gramme. The three hundred halls in which nothing else but 
cinematograph film is shown vary greatly in seating capacity. 
The largest appears to be the Camden Theatre, which accommo- 
dates 2,500 persons, while the smallest is an “electric theatre ” in 
Bermondsey, seating only forty-five. Altogether the cinemato- 
graph halls in London have accommodation for 175,000 people, 
so that if they were filled once every day with a different audi- 
ence they would run through the total population of London 
in less than a month. It is more difficult to calculate the num- 
ber of cinematograph hallsin the provinces, because they include 
so many cases in which the town hall or corn exchange, or, at 
the seaside, the pier pavilion, is used occasionally for cinemato- 
graph entertainments. As careful an analysis as possible cer- 
tainly reduces greatly some of the newspaper estimates we have 
seen, such as the one which stated recently that there were 6,000 
picture theatres in this country. The actual number of per- 
manent cinematograph halls in the whole of the kingdom, 
putting aside those in which a picture entertainment is com- 
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bined with variety, and also those halls which are only used 
occasionally for cinematograph purposes, is not much above 
2,000. In Ireland the number of special halls built for the cine- 
matograph does not appear to be more than forty. Even these 
more modest figures, of course, are striking enough. 


"The Filming of “ Ivanhoe.” 

We hear that the Duke of Beaufort has lent the famous castle 
of Chepstow for the cinematograph production, which begins 
to-day, of Sir Walter Scott’s famous novel, “Ivanhoe.” 

This. will probably be one of the greatest scenic films ever 
undertaken, and, besides occupying a fortnight of time, will 
employ three hundred persons, all of whom have to be provided 
with the dress and equipment of the period. 

According to the Daily Express Ivanhoe is to be played by 
Mr. King Baggot, probably the best known moving picture actor 
in America, and also a familiar figure to visitors to English 
cinema theatres. He will be supported by Miss Leah Baird and 
Miss Evelyn Hope, a prominent English actress. 


Cinema Plots. 

We recently announced on this page that we should be pleased 
to examine and comment on cinema plots written by readers and 
submitted to us by their authors. A great number of plots have 
already reached us, and we propose to print one or two replies 
every week which may be of general interest. Other correspon- 
dents have been replied to by post. 


E. P. (Tralee): Your plot, “Old Red,” is lacking in force, 
and, whilst being unique in conception, borders on improba- 
bility. We take it the scenario is intended for a dramatic film ; 
in this case there is far too little incident in the story, and the 
climax is feeble. Your scenario should be divided into so many 
scenes—the fewer the better—with just a brief description of the 
situation. All the producer requires is a “skeleton” upon which 
to build up his film. No dialogue is necessary. Your second 
attempt, “Tommy Puts on the Clock,” is decidedly better, and 
should make a really laughable little comic. Some of the inci- 
dents are a trifle hackneyed, such as, for instance, the overturn- 
ing of the old lady’s fruit-stall. The same remarks apply as to 
the “laying-out” of the scenario as before. You might submit 
this last to the Hepworth Film Manufacturing Co., Walton-on- 
Thames. Leave them to suggest a price for the work. 

R. E. (London, N.): The matter of * An Unfortunate Joke " 
bears signs of considerable promise. It is perhaps a little too in- 
volved in parts; for example, the business at the solicitor's could 
be simplified considerably. The more simple and straightforward a 
film scenario is the greater chance it has of acceptance by the 
majority of producers. You might submit the plot, when it is 
rewritten in short scenes, to Messrs. Cricks and Martin, of ror, 
Wardour Street, W. Leave the matter of remuneration to them. 

A. F. R. L. (Buxton): *The Tramp's Choice" is distinctly 
original, and is quite well arranged. Had the idea been carried 
a little further, however, much more fun could have been got out 
of the idea. “Weary Willie” might, for example, have actually 
found his way into society. Many ludicrous situations would 
have at once arisen as the result of his ignorance of correct 
etiquette. Try the Hepworth Co., as above. 

J. G. W. (London, W.): * The Link in the Chain," after some 
little revision, should make a really good film play. The 
plot is strong, and the many sensational incidents—which culmi- 
nate, however, in a weak and disagreeable climax—have in them 
the making of an excellent 1,000 ft. drama. Many of the 
incidents surrounding Dr. Dawson's acquaintance with Gertrude 
will have to be deleted if the subject is to conform to the canons 
of good taste. The scenario is wrongly set out. Brief para- 
graphs merely describing the various situations in the play are 
all that is required by the producer. These should be preceded 
by a brief synopsis of the plot. Your name and address should 
appear on the scenario, a copy of which should be retained when 
submitting. 
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A USEFUL TEST PRINTING FRAME. 


HEN making either bromide or gas- 

light prints, it is usually advisable 
to make a test print of the subject to 
ensure à correct exposure, and so avoid a 
needless waste of paper. 

When making test prints with any size 
frame it is not easy to hold the watch in 
one hand, and with the other hand hold 
the mask steadily over the frame and 
lower the same in equal proportions, so 
that when the test piece is developed the 
different exposures are clear and equally 
apportioned. 

I assume the worker uses a quarter- 
plate camera, although that is not, of 
course, essential, because any size may be 
used with equal efficiency. The quarter- 
plate is given merely as an example. 


The difficulty of a distinct and equally 
spaced test print is easily overcome in the 
following manner :— 

Procure two strips of wood ; white wood 
is the best, as the division marks to be put 
on them are more easily read when work- 


ing in artificial light. These strips of 
wood should be 6 in. long, 3 in. wide, and 
4 in. thick. Cut a rebate 4 in. deep down 
the length of each strip of wood, and 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. anv P. N. are invited for this 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams aad 


smooth down with sandpaper to make sure 
the rebate is clean. è 

Screw these on to the frame (see A A), 
the rebate, of course, to face the frame; 
then mark in ink at equal distances the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, as illustration, 
taking care the marks are exactly opposite. 

Then make a slide to fit in the rebate 
(see В); this should be made to fit well, 
neither too tight nor too loose, because if 
too tight it will not slip down when 
pressed, and if too loose it will slip down 
when not required. The slide may be 
made of thin woed or strong cardboard ; 
the best, however, is a black celluloid 
slide fixed into a piece of wood, and is 
easily drawn in or out. 

When ready for exposing, the slide is 
drawn to the top, and the different ex- 
posures given by simply pressing the top 
of the slide until level with the figures 
marked on the strips of wood. (See illus- 
tration.) 

If, on developing, No. 3 exposure is 
found to be correct, having carefully noted 
the number of seconds required, it is a 
simple matter to scratch on the extreme 
edge of the film the number of seconds re- 
quired for the exposure, for future refer- 
ence when making prints. 

The slide B can be slipped in either end 
of the rebate, so that any portion of the 
negative requiring different exposure can 
be covered as desired. К. К. 


CARRYING A CAMERA ON A BICYCLE. 
HE writer, whenever he wishes to 
spend a few hours at landscape 

photography, finds it necessary to travel 
a distance of from three to six or seven 
miles before he arrives at a suitable place 
for operation. So the indispensable 
bicycle is usually requisitioned for the 
purpose of locomotion. The outfit he 
generally takes is a quarter-plate reflex, 
three double dark slides, and a wooden 
tripod, with the usual accessories, such as 
expcsure meter, ortho. screen, note book, 
etc.; these, when fitted in a case of suit- 
able dimensions, provide a problem as to 
the best means of carrying them. 

The usual method of slinging the case 
across one’s back was tried, but this, 
owing to the size and weight of the 
apparatus, was found to be very uncom- 
fortable, especially so when the weather 
was at all hot. А rear carrier was also 
considered, but the case was found too big 
to be suitably accommodated on this, also 
it was not advisable to further load the 
back wheel, which already carried the 
rider and a three-speed hub. At last the 
following simple idea was thought about, 
put into practice, and found to act very 
well indeed. This consisted simply of 
twisting the case strap around one side of 
the handle bars and catching the rest of 
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the strap around the bell; this allowing 
the case to hang over the front of the 
machine, as reference to the illustration 
will show. Of course, care should be 
taken when fixing the strap to allow the 
case to have the least amount of play 
possible. 

This method has the advantage of allow- 
ing the camera to be taken out of its case 
with a minimum amount of time and 
trouble, distributes the weight over the 
machine better, and allows the rider to 
have the case always in sight. If it is 


desired to carry a lamp, a lamp bracket 
may be obtained which fixes on the fork 
of the machine, the lamp being carried 
here instead of in the usual place. 

C. Ж, 29; 


— ae — 


A PRINTING-FRAME TIP. 


LS of the old-fashioned printing 
frames in which the brass springs are 
fixed by a screw at one end, and tucked 
with a sliding action under a wire loop at 
the other, have no doubt been troubled at 
odd times with spoilt prints through the 
paper moving on the negative and giving 
a double image. 

They will find a sure preventive 14 
they coat the parts of the hinged back 
where the springs rub with a lead pencil 
laid nearly flat and worked along the 
grain of the wood. 

Since serving my frames like this I have 
had no recurrence of the trouble; in fact, 
as a test, I have opened the frames by un- 
doing and refixing a spring without touch- 
ing the back with the other hand, and the 
print has not moved ; but, of course, it is 
not a method to make a practice of. 

HEW. 
ل‎ ÉL 


MEASURING DROPS. 


T is often very difficult to measure a cer- 

tain number of drops of a solution, 
such as а то per cent. solution of potass. 
bromide, from an ordinary bottle; this 
can, however, be done quite easily and cor- 
rectly if, instead of the ordinary cork in 
the bottle there is substituted one of the 
screw-top corks such as are found in 
scent or brilliantine bottles. The cork 
should be thoroughly washed in warm 
water to remove all traces of scent or bril- 
liantine, and if the bottle is held steadily 
in a horizontal position, the drops will 
come quite easily and at regular inter- 
vals. This arrangement also prevents a 
sudden jerk sending too large a quantity 
out of the bottle. A. E. 
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SHOULD “THE MAGPIE” 
BE POET-LAUREATE ? 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL.. 


E have been pressed, in a cer- 
tain quarter, to put before 
our readers the question of the 
vacant Poet-Laureateship. This is 
a question pre-eminently interest- 
ing to the photographic world, for 
statistics have it that 99.5 per cent. 
of our adult population either 
photograph or have been photographed, so that, if the matter goes 
to a plebiscite, photographers can bring in their own candidate. 
There are several poets already in the field. There have even 
been talks of Kipling and Mrs. Meynell. We do not wish to 
decry the virtues of these persons, but it is at least doubtful 
whether either of them has sent in a formal application, accom- 
panied by a written character and testimonials, as required by 
the Act. 

Readers of THE A. P. Causerie page every week will have 
noticed, from time to time, that the ends of several lines (towards 
the end of the page) rhyme with each other. There appears to be 
no need of further concealment. “The Magpie” is a poet of con- 
siderable merit, and he is peculiarly marked out for the vacant 
post. Now, let us see what are the necessary qualifications. He 
must be an early riser, for should a national calamity, such as 
the death of a Derby winner, be chronicled in prose in the morn- 
ing papers, it is for him to turn the affliction into an adequate 
jingle ready for the next day’s press. 

“The Magpie” is always ready clothed by 8.30 a.m. (at a pinch 
he could make it 8.15), and at that hour his pen is already behind 
his left ear, and slips of paper, with rhyming end-words already 
filled in, are close at hand, with an adequate index, and in a few 
minutes a complete poem on any subject, and quite up to the 
Laureate standard, is ready for the Press. “The Magpie” is 
quite capable of treating the same subject from different stand- 
points to suit different audiences. We remember, for instance, his 
“Owed to Romano’s,” which appeared in different form in two 
journals. In the one it commenced : — 

“As I crawled the Strand one day alone, 
I thought I would try Romano’s for a bone.” 
In the higher class paper he opened : — 
“Shades of Romano! ’Tis thee, in all meekness, 
Hungry, parched, I seek in my weakness!” 

A capacity for accurate rhyme is, of course, а sine gud non. 
“The Magpie,” in this respect, will not be found wanting. When 
his memory fails him he has recourse to a “Dictionary of 
Synonyms.” Should this be of no assistance, he has been known 
to leave his last word blank—trusting to the compositor’s in- 
genuity rather than insert a false rhyme. He is, however, but 
rarely beaten. We all remember his effort, at a time of great 
national anxiety and crisis, when he wrote: 

“Photographers, unite, 

And by a liberal application of hyposulphite 
Of soda, 

Stop development of the threatened fight 
At Fashoda.”’ 

In truth * The Magpie” is a real, moving poet. 
push. Will no one give it to him? 


He only wants 
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. Willesden Photographic Society.—The secretary of the society 
is now Mr. C. A. Hoggett, *Ritson," r9, Flamsted Avenue, 
Wembley, who will be pleased to reply to any questions con- 
cerning the society and to welcome new members. 


“ Studies from the Russian Ballet.'"—Under this title the Fine 
Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, W., have published a collec- 
tion of fifteen photo-engravings after photographs of the principal 
members of the Russian Ballet, taken by Mr. E. O. Hoppé. 


The latest number of the Photo-Miniature to reach us deals 
with "Photography for the Press," and includes a number of 
half-tone illustrations. Copies are obtainable in England from 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Mr. Drinkwater Butt, F.R.P.S., has just issued a price list 
giving full particulars and prices for the photographic work 
which he undertakes. This includes portrait and animal photo- 
graphy, photographs of architecture, drawings, furniture, paint- 
ings, sculpture, and works of art generally. Readers who may 
require such work should write to Mr. Drinkwater Butt, at 2, 
Margravine Studios, Baron's Court, W., for a copy of the list. 


Ghent Exhibition.—On the 6th inst., during his inspection of 
the International Exhibition at Ghent, his Majesty the King of 
the Belgians visited the exhibit made by the firm of Gevaert. 
The King cordially congratulated the representative of the firm 
upon the collection of prints exhibited as specimens of work 
upon Gevaert papers, and expressed his great satisfaction that 
the Gevaert firm, through their many branches and their great 
export business, were carrying throughout the world the renown 
of Belgian industry. 

The “ Red Book " for 1913-4, the annual of the Affiliation of 
Photographic Societies, has just made its appearance. It con- 
tains full particulars of all the affiliated societies, lists of lectures 
available for loan, a gazetteer giving information as to some of 
the noteworthy places in the kingdom, and where permits for 
photography may be obtained ; also an appendix, which includes 
useful formule and tables for the photographer. Each copy of 
the book contains, as usual, tickets of admission to the Royal 
Photographic Society's exhibition at half-price. Members of 
affiliated societies should make a point of securing a copy of the 
“Red Book” from their secretaries. 

The invited “one-man show” of the pictorial photographic 
work of Mr. Alexander Keighley, under the auspices of the 
Photographic Society of Munich, has just been closed. The 
exhibition, which was held in the gallery of the Munich Art 
Club, was well spoken of by the press, and was largely attended 
by the public. On the opening day the exhibition was honoured 
by the presence of the Crown Prince of Bavaria. During his 
four days’ stay in Munich, Mr. Keighley received great kindness 
and hospitality from the officials and members of the photo- 
graphic society, and at a complimentary dinner was elected an 
honorary member. Mr. Keighley has received invitations for a 
similar “one-man show” in London (Camera Club) in August, 
and in Paris 1n October. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Excursion. 


A brilliant summer day, a popular photo- 
graphic resort, and a record crowd combined to 
make this year’s annual excursion of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union the most successful function 
the Federation has held. York is an ideal place 
for the photographer, and appeals to all interests, 
and the photographic section of the York Philo- 
sophical Society are an ideal body of workers, 
photographic and otherwise. I believe it was in 
the second or third year of its existence that the 
Yorkshire Federation visited York for the first 
time, when some four score promised to attend, 
and less than a score turned up. It was a soak- 
ing wet day, enough to drown the enthusiasm 
of even the most optimistic Federationist, and 
the crowd (*) adjourned to a wayside inn at 
Ulleskelf, where an attempt was made, more or 
less successful, to raise the drooping spirits of 
its constituents. Six years ago the Union again 
ventured on York, but in the meantime a photo- 
graphic society at York had sprung up, and well 
the associates remember the warm reception the 
Federation received at the hands of the York 
Philosophical Society. 


York an Ideal Centre. 


On Saturday everyone in the Federation knew 
a brilliant welcome awaited them by the York 
Society, which is now one of the Federation, and 
consequently there was a record attendance. 
Nearly four hundred persons turned up at York, 
and every society, or nearly so, appeared to be 
represented, a pleasing feature being that some 
of the long-distance societies sent contingents for 
the first time. I borrow the word “contingents " from 
the Secretary of the Union, who told the dele- 
gates that he could not acknowledge one delegate 
as a "contingent" which had been the previous 
delegation of some of these societies. A large 
number went in the morning, but the bulk turned 
up at St. Mary's Abbey during the hours of one 
to three in the aíternoon in glorious weather. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation Excursion’ 

It is the season of Federation excursions, and 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Federa- 
tion have also just held their annual event at 
Darwen. It was also an ideal summer day, not 
too warm, and the attendance was well above the 
average of the past year or two. Darwen has 
some beauty spots, which is not an idle boast, as 
the Federationists found out, and all within easy 
walking distance, a very important consideration 
on Federation rambles. While the young and 
energetic were walking over the hills and moor- 
lands, enjoying the views therefrom, the rest of 
the party, including the ladies, preferred the 
sylvan beauties of the woods and stream in 
Sunnyhurst. Brother Tansley informs me the out- 
ing was a very enjoyable one, but he does mot 
say which party he joined. 


Help the Secretary ! 

The Federation tea was served in the Tea 
House in Sunnyhurst Wood, the fulness of which 
fired the inspiration of the speakers, and pro- 
bably had a hand in prompting the President of 
the Darwen Society to make some very thoughtful 
and kindly references to Mr. Tansley, the 
Secretary of the Federation. He told the dele- 
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gates and associates that it was their duty to 
help the secretary in his endeavours to further 
the work of the Union. It was, as I have said, 
"a kindly thought," which I know was highly 
appreciated by Mr. Tansley. 


anchester Amateur Rejoins the Federation. 

The sensation of the day at Darwen was the 
announcement that the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society had rejoined the Federation. 
It will be remembered 1 had some critical observa- 
tions to make when they seceded from the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union. It was bad 
policy, an unwise decision, and for reasons which 
were trivial to a great organisation like the Man- 
chester Amateur. I am not wishful to hurt the 
feelings of anyone who had a hand in the sever- 
ance, but I am glad—very glad indeed—to note 
that common sense and fairness have prevailed in 
the councils of the society, and that the prodigal 
has returned. The fatted calf was served at 
Darwen. I have also-further pleasure in announc- 
ing that the Hanley P. S. has federated with the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union. 


Photographic Society of Ireland. 

The annual meeting of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland was held in the Sackville Hall, Dublin, 
on Thursday evening. The hon. secretary gave a 
résumé of the work of the society during the past 
session, and the treasurer presented his balance- 
sheet for the year ended December 31, 1912. A 
statement of accounts relative to the recent 
photographic exhibition was also presented to the 
meeting, {гот which it was noted with great plea- 
sure that the receipts therefrom were in excess 
of expenditure. Mr. W. N. Allen was elected 
President for the ensuing year, and Messrs. Henry 
Hanna, K.C., and J. Stuttard vice-presidents. 


Outing Arranged for Colour Photography. 

Last Saturday several members of the Bowes 
Park and District Photographic Society, under 
the leadership of Mr. A. E. Morton, spent a very 
pleasant afternoon in the Darenth Valley. This 
outing was specially arranged for colour photo- 
graphy, and no doubt several colour pictures of 
this delightful part of Kent will be on view at an 
early date. 


Willesden Summer Card. 


The outing secretary of the Willesden Photo- 
graphic Society has sent me a list of their excur- 
sions, arranged fortnightly, which are a very 
good set, and I am asked to announce that 
enquiries respecting same should be addressed 
to Mr. C. Axten, Ravenscourt, Ealing Road, 
Wembley. Mr. F. C. Boves is President of this 
society, and he heartily welcomes members and 
friends alike. 


Golden Wedding Congratulations. 


Getting through the ordinary business at a 
recent excursion meeting of the Midland Federa- 
tion, opportunity was taken of congratulating the 
president and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. G. Embrey, 
upon having recently held their golden wedding. 
Thanks were also expressed to them for having 
entertained all to lunch and tea, and helping 
so much towards making the excursion so enjoy- 
able. 
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Southend is Merry. 


A merry party of twenty-eight members of the 
Southend hotographic Society journeyed on 
Saturday by motor car and cycle to Little Waker- 
ing, where, under the guidance of Mr. Hillsworth, 
a most enjoyable afternoon was spent. Through 
his influence, and by the kindness of the owner. 
permission was obtained to take photographs in 
the grounds of Little Wakering Ha ], which 
afforded material for a large number of exposures. 


Inter-Club Rambles. 


Chatting with a secretary at the Yorkshire fede- ` 
ration ramble on Saturday, he strongly recom- 
mended that societies shoul do more in the idea 
of arranging inter-rambles of clubs. -Of course, 
the suggestion is not a mew one, but it is well 
worth being more extensively adopted. It was 
done by the Leeds, Hull, and Bradford societies 
years ago, and probably others, with success. 
Certain London societies like the idea, and East 
Anglia is doing it at present. Scotland has tried 
it, and the Hamilton secretary also writes me on 
the same subject, and says the first of these inter- 
club rambles was such a success and of such 
mutual benefit that a programme on the same 
lines will probably be arranged for meetings 
during the next winter session as well. Bravo? 
Scotland is again in the van of progress. 


East Anglian Federation. 

On a recent Saturday, the second outing of 
the season, by the South Essex, Walthamstow, 
and Ilford Clubs, was held at Broxbourne. 


of and знае ова towards the particular qualit 
of pictoria 


work was attempted; and in the splendid light 
that held out till quite late, doubtless some good 


South Essex Annual Meeting. 

The annual general meeting of the South Essex 
Camera Club was held on fuese боя June 11, 
at the Carnegie Library, Manor Park. Mr. H. H. B. 
Scott was re-elected president. The resignation 
of Mr. T. Michell, who has held the office of hon. 
secretary for over ten years, was received with 
much regret. A very hearty vote of thanks for 
his valuable services during that long period— 
practically the whole life of the club—was passed 
with acclamation. Mr. E. Farrants, of 17, 


Kensington Avenue, Manor Park, was elected to 
the office. 


Portfolio Night at Bowes Park. 


Monday evening was portfolio night at Bowes 
Park. Two of the society's own portfolios were 
exhibited and criticisms read, and then the 
Affiliation portfolio for 1912 was gone through. 
There were over fifty pictures in this, practically 
all of them being good sound work, while the 
criticisms which accompanied each print must 
prove of great help to those who study composi- 
tion and “building up” their subjects in an 
artistic manner. The next meeting is on July 7, 
when Mr. Carr will give a demonstration on the 
merits of the carbon process. 
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Hydroquinone Formula. 
Can you please give me a formula for hydro- 
quinone developer for plates and gaslight 
pa (in metric system)? What is the chemi- 
cal composition of potass. metabisulphite? 
к С. Т. (Southampton). 
(А) Hydroquinone 10 gram., soda sul- 
phite 5o gram., potassium bromide 3 gram., 
citric acid 5 gram., water 1,000 C.C.; 
(B) Caustic potash 10 gram., water 1,000 
c.c. Use equal parts of A and B. The 
chemical formula is К,5,О, or K,SO,.SO, 
or K,O(SO,),. 
Dark-room Lamp. 
I have been using N.F. plates with lamp. 
which I have found quite satisfactory. Would 
this be satisfactory for ortho. plates and light 
filter? C. A. S. (Wanstead). 
Of course, we cannot say for certain 
one way or the other, but you may quite 
reasonably expect to find that a dark-room 
lamp suitable for N. F. plates would 
serve for ortho plates. In any case, of 
course, you will keep your plates pro- 
tected from the dark-room light as much 
as possible. 
Depth of Field. 
I am thinking of changing my present lens, 
working at F/6.3, for another at F/4.5. Would 
latter, stopped down to 6.3 have the 
same depth as the former? Would the latter 
- be suitable for general landscape at 4.5, also 
for portraiture? 8. A. G. (Gorton) 
Presuming the two lenses to have the 
same focal length, they would have the 
same “depth” at the same aperture, 1.е. 
6.3, as you surmise. It is not often that 
one requires such a large aperture as 4.5 
for landscape work, except in a poor 
light, but still it is a valuable reserve 
power for emergency. At 4.5 you would 
not get much depth, but for portraiture 
great depth is not often wanted, and then 
you would appreciate the extra speed. 


Spotting Prints. 

I want to be able to spot and retouch glossy 

bromides, so that when glazed the retouch- 

ing will not show. Is there any easy and 

eertain method of varnishing and glazing re- 

touched matt-surface prints? 

A. E. M. (Corbeyrier). 

Your simplest and best plan is to do 
the retouching after the print is glazed. If 
you use a solution of gum arabic with 
your water-colour pigment the result will 
dry glossy ; exactly how much gum to use 
is only learnt by a little practice, but a 
few experiments on a spare print will 
soon put you on the track. Matt papers 
can be glazed or varnished with a solu- 


tion of celluloid in amyl acetate or 
acetone, or by collodion. But as the 
latter process involves soaking the print 
in water, your water-colour work would 
be washed away. The following water 
vainish may perhaps meet your needs. 
In 1 oz. water dissolve 3o gr. of borax and 
о gr. soda carbonate. Then add 
60 gr. of pale shellac, and warm the mix- 
ture gradually to boiling point, stirring 
frequently. When cool, add 20 minims 
glycerine and т oz. alcohol. Shake 
together, and add а teaspoonful of 
powdered pumice. Again shake thor- 
ovghly. Then set aside for a few days for 
ali sediment to settle, and decant off the 
clear part for use. 


P.O.P. 

Can you please inforn me how to make 

.O.P.? W. A. (Forest Hill). 

First of all we may tell you even if you 
are already an experienced hand in emul. 
sion making and coating that you will find 
it far better and cheaper to buy than to 
make your own papers or plates.. But if 
you wish to try your hand at P.O.P. 
making, the folloving may serve your 


needs. (А) Water 150 parts, silver nitrate 
39 parts, citric acid 8 parts. (B) Water 
8oo parts, gelatine 100 parts. Soak the 


gelatine in cold water for an hour, then 
slowly raise the temperature till the gela- 
tine is thoroughly dissolved, and add 
ammonium chloride 3 parts. (C) Water 
Iso parts, alum 2 parts, soda carbonate 


1] parts, tartaric acid 2 parts. Bring all 
the solutions up to 120 deg. F. Add B to 
C. Shake well together. Then add A a 


little at a time, shaking well after each 
addition. This should be done in dim 
artificial light. Keep the mixture at 100 
to 120 deg. Е. for three hours. Filter 
through asbestos fibre or glass wool in a 
hot funnel. Place two pieces of baryta 
paper back to back, and slowly draw 
through the solution, and dry in the dark. 
Night Photography. 
Could you tell me within a little the exposure 
for a night scene on the Embankment, includ- 
ing river with reflections. Is it necessary to 
use backed plates? What kind do vou re- 
commend? Will it be necessary to alter the 
exposure for buildings—Hotel Cecil, etc. ? 
J. R. Y. (London). 
Certainly use backed plates, preferably 
of a rapid rather than slow kind. А speed 
of 200-300 H. and D. would be suitable. 
It would be invidious on our part to men- 
tion the names of any special brands. Hut 
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the wares of any of the well-known manu- 
facturers may be used with every confi- 
dence. The following suggested average 
exposures are probably the best help we 
can give you: Plate speed, Н. and D. 200, 
Watkins 300, Wynne іо. Figures in 
strong electric light, F/8, 3 sec.; shop 
windows, well lit in and out side, 1 min. ; 
buildings, in strong near light, 2 min.; 
street corner, well lit, 8 min. ; side street, 
average lighting, incandescent gas, rs 
min. ; open spaces, squares, Embankment, 
12 min.; illuminations, 8 min.; land- 
scape, full moon, 4 hour. 


Stained Fingers. 

Can you kindly give formula for sulphide 

toning of prints which will not stain the 

fingers; also a recipe to remove the perman- 

ganate stains from fingers? 

C. H. S. (Birmingham). 

We have not experienced any trouble 
witlt finger stains in this connection, but 
then we have acquired the habit of 
rinsing and wiping the fingers every time 
they go into a different bath. Of course, 
if you mix up, on your fingers, bleaching 
and sulphiding solutions, you cannot be 
surprised at stains resulting. The following 
is a fairly typical formula: Ammonium or 
potassium bromide 5 gr., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 15 gr., water 1 oz. It is most 
important that the print be well fixed and 
also thoroughly well washed after fixing, 
or you will get a flat, reduced, and foxy- 
coloured result. After bleaching, wash at 
least ten minutes, and darken with a шо 
ог 12 gr. per oz. of soda sulphite. This 
sulphiding solution is best freshly made 
and used at once. Using stale sulphide is 
one of the chief causes of several forms 
of failure. As a stain remover after per- 
manganate you can use acid sulphite of 
soda, or potass. metabisulphite, or weak 
oxalic acid. 


Stained Gaslight Prints. 

Can you tell me the cause of stain on en- 

closed gaslight print? I slide print straighi 

from developer into hypo, etc. 

R. F. H. (Dublin). 

The stained print is just about the very 
worst example we have seen for some 
years. There are many factors which 
may lead to staining, e.g., stale developer, 
stale hypo bath; but the chief of all is 
failing to immerse the print quickly into 
the hypo bath, i.e. not to float it on the 
top. If any air is enclosed between the 
face of the print and the hypo, stains are 
all but certain to follow. Try once more. 
Wash out the developing dish and 
graduates to start with; use 1 oz. freshly 
mixed developer for quarter-plate print. 
Use a fresh hypo bath, push the print 
well into the hypo, and then turn it over 
once or twice so as to see that there are 
no clinging air bells. We think this pro- 
cedure will prevent any further staining. 
N.B., we presume that you use an acid 
hypo fixing bath: Hypo 4 oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 4 oz., water 20 oz. 


Altering Camera. 
I bought a  second-hand  square-bellows 
camera with rising and cross front, but now 
I find I want a falling front. Is there any 
way of managing this? M. O. (Rugeley). 
The only thing to do is to get into 
touch with a practical camera maker, who 
would give you an estimate for the neces- 
sary alterations, if your camera permits 
of such being made. Mr. A. B. Allen, 20, 
Endell Street, W.C., perhaps could under- 
take the alterations for you. Or you may 
have a local dealer who is in touch with 


a practical maker a pairer. 
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Conventioneering. 

In а: week or so the 
Photographic Convention 
wil be launched in the 
Menai Straits, with the 
captain (of THE A. P. AND 
P. N.) on the bridge, and 
the only part of the success 
of the occasion which still remains to be assured lies on the knees 
of the Weather Clerk. If it has not already been done, 1 would 
suggest that the sympathies of this important individual be en- 
listed immediately by making him an honorary member of the 
Convention. He might even be induced to read a paper before 
the gathering, and he could doubtless give valuable tips on cloud 
photography, and on atmospheric effects, and so forth. With the 
Weather Clerk on our side, the only fly in the Welsh ointment is 
the possible danger that members may return with severe lock- 
jaw as a result of asking the way to Llanfairpwllgwyngyll, which 
is a suburb of Bangor. 


Heathen Ways. 


The penner of these paragraphs has been to every Convention 
for pretty well a decade, but not one during that period has been 
held on the Celtic fringe. Some good Saxons think it a little 
dangerous to penetrate into these unknown and benighted regions 
with a camera. As luck would have it, there has just fallen into 
my hands a report, taken from the local newspapers, of the very 
last meeting which took place on the Celtic fringe. On this 
occasion it seems to have been the invading Saxon who acted 
with impropriety, for I read that the Conventioners went to 
Pitlochry and “had many shots at the gulls.” This is bad 
enough, but not content with shooting the gulls, they actually, 
according to the same unfailing scribe, "had a shot at the drink- 
ing fountain erected to the memory of Colonel Butler." Conduct 
so very reprehensible clearly belongs to the Dark Ages of the 
Convention's existence. 


A Little Misunderstanding. 


The same reporter, who never said anything so dull and 
obvious as that photographers “took photographs," but always 
that they “made shots,” followed the proceedings with meticu- 
lous zest. What passage of years can dissipate the piquancy of 
an incident which occurred at the annual general meeting? The 
suggestion was made that in the following year the Convention 
should meet in Dublin. In opposing the motion, a well-known 
photographer made the remark that *an Irishman or a man 
living in Ireland could prove anything." At this the Convention 
became a vocalised protest : — 


A member: “I am a Scotsman living in Ireland, and I resent 
the remark.” 

Another member: “I am an Irishman living in Scotland, and 
I equally resent it." 


Thereupon the gentleman who had caused the trouble con- 
descended to an explanation. What he really meant, he told the 
meeting, was that an Irishman or a man living in Ireland could 
make you believe that a negative was a positive. This suffi- 
cient explanation was accepted in the spirit in which it was 
offered, and perfect harmony was restored. 


Colour Schemes. 


On the same occasion the President gave a garden party to the 
Conventioners, and Freda was present. You may not know 
Freda, though, on the other hand, it.is possible that you may. 
She informed her local readers that *innumerable snapshots "— 
(there you are! didn't I tell you so?)—" must have been taken 
during the afternoon. Every other person was carrying a 
camera." But a new terror was Freda. She placed it on un- 
dying record that the wife of one well-known photographer pre- 
sent on that occasion wore * white silk patterned in black, with a 
coffee coat of black lace," that another *looked well in a frock of 
pale green voile with a green hat,” that another was in “white 
silk spotted with black, and finished with a pale blue sash.” Yet 
another—this must have been the wife of a colour photographer 
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born before his time—“looked smart in a black voile dress inlet 
with lace motifs, over cream silk, with green flowers wreathing 
her Tuscan hat.” Only to think of it! 

A Perfect Mosaic. 


Freda had one regret. She could not catch the name of the 


wearer of one pretty frock—“a lovely white silk with a deep 

i - ст » 
appliqué of lavender silk on the skirt, and a bolero on the same. 
Perhaps, even after this distance of years, somebody who was 


present can supply the information, which I will take care to 
transmit to Freda. By a coincidence—but surely it was some- 
thing more—it was just at this time that the panchromatic plate 
was introduced. Evidently it did not come a moment too soon. 
The probability is that it was spurred on its way by Freda’s glow- 
ing descriptions. Let the lady Conventioners repeat this effective 
colour-patch business on the forthcoming occasion. Let the Con- 
vention be a sort of animated Joseph’s coat—the men-folk fur- 
nishing the lining, and also, of course, the pockets—and if there 
should be another Freda present it may easily lead to further 
developments in orthochromatic photography and colour work. 


‘‘Nots’’ for Sitters. | | 
With apologies to Tit-Bits, which has been telling ladies what 
not to do when they go to the photographer's. 


They must not sport a reddish cloak, 
Have blue in flounce or sash ; 

The red would come out black as coke, 
The blue as white as ash. 


Their Sunday dresses?—never! for 
"Twould make them look so prim, 
They must not be untidy, nor 
Must they be over-trim. 


And then they learn, to their dismay, 
That hats they must not wear, 

Nor may they in a special way 
Arrange or bind the hair— 


Because the coiffures or the hats 
Would date them—don't you see? 

And folks would say, *Why, surely that's 
A frump of ’93?” 


Not sad or merry must they be, 
Not simper nor look solemn, 
They must keep up their dignity, 
But not stand on a column. 


They must be ncither thin nor fat, 
Must neither stare nor doze, 

In short, be neither this nor that, 
And neither these nor those. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT ОЕ 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


174th 
Lesson. 


HIS is a question very 
frequently asked by 
the beginner when 
the results have 
been unsatisfactory, 
and while quite a 
number of sources of 
failure are not very 
susceptible of illus- 
tration by half-tone 
blocks many of the 
defective results in 
the making of the 
negatives may be so 
dealt with. The negatives which are re- 
produced in this lesson show in several 
cases more than one defect, and we 
propose taking them one by one, point- 
ing out what is wrong, and, where 
necessary, showing what has been done 
so as to produce the unsatisfactory re- 
sult, and how to avoid such mistakes. 

The first thing that strikes anyone 
in looking at the negative marked A is 
the wide expanse of empty foreground, 
and the failure to include the upper part 
of the buildings. This is a very com- 
mon defect in street scenes when a 
camera is used which is not provided 
with a rising front, or has a front 
which is capable of being raised only 
slightly. In fact, it is safe to say that 
such an instrument is altogether un- 
suited for street scenes, unless such are 
confined to the portrayal of figure 
subjects. The negative marked B 
is of the same subject, but taken 
with the front raised the requisite 
extent. The expanse of foreground 
is reduced to a satisfactory extent, and 
a sufficient amount of the upper por- 
tion of the buildings is included to pre- 
vent a cut-off appearance while suggest- 
ing height. 

Let us turn back to A again for a 
moment, and see some of the other 
faulty points. Looking along the top 
edge we shall see, indicated by the 
figure 1, in three places, small circular 
transparent spots. These are due to air 
bells forming on the surface of the 
film when the developing solution was 

ured on, which air bells never got 

roken or disturbed during the whole 
of development. As a consequence the 
tiny patch of film was quite unacted 


DEFECTS IN NEGATIVES. 


upon by the developer, and fixed out a 
transparent spot. As soon as the de- 
veloping solution is poured in an even 
wave across the plate and the measure 
glass is set down, it is well to look hori- 
zontally across the plate towards the 
light, and see whether any such air- 
bells are adhering to the surface. Some 
workers have at hand a tuft of wet 
cotton wool, and pass this across the 
film in even sweeps, so breaking any 
air-bells which may have formed. 

Now looking at the transparent spots 
in the foreground, marked II., we see 
that they are of quite a different shape, 
and on examining the film carefully we 
may note that the gelatine has been 
removed from the glass. These marks 
are in fact produced by the simple 
method of digging out bits of the film 
with some sharp object, probably a 
finger nail. When plates are fixed in a 
flat dish, and the impatient worker 
gropes for the negative in the dark or 


“WHAT IS WRONG?” 


roughness of the edge of the one 
scratching the film of the other, or the 
finger nail damaging the film of the 
lower plate when the upper one is slid 
off again. 

At the corner, between the letter A 
and the number III., are two comet- 
like marks, rather more transparent 
than the rest of the foreground, 
while at IV. is asomewhat similar mark, 
but darker than the surrounding film. 
These marks are caused by uneven de- 
velopment, the lighter marks by a little 
water flowing over the plate before the 
developer was applied, and the darker 
one by a trace of developer running 
across, and so commencing develop- 
ment of that patch earlier. Such a 
defect may readily occur from giving 
the dish a perfunctory rinse, and not 
draining it sufficiently before placing 
the plate in it. A little delay, as, for 
instance, to close the dark slide, or to 
shut up the remainder of the exposed 


the dim light of the dark-room, such a 
catastrophe is very likely to happen. 
Sometimes the abrasion may be due to 
one plate sliding over another, either 
in development or fixation, some 


lates in their box, would give time for 
both the defects shown to be produced. 
The third plate, marked C, shows a 
defect which 15 often attributed to quite 
a variety of causes other than the very 
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simple one to which it is actually due. 
We have even heard the lens blamed 
as giving distortion! The simple fact 
is that the camera was not held on an 
even keel. With some of the smallei 
brilliant finders it is difficult to judge 
from the finder image whether the 
camera is level or not, because the mar- 
ginal lines of the image are always 
curved, the finder lenses producing a 
pronounced  barrel-shaped distortion. 
A level is always desirable, and should 
be placed close to the finder. 

Negative D illustrates quite a crop of 
failures. It should be compared with 
the previous three. A shows too much 
foreground, because the lens was op- 
posite the centre of the plate, that is not 
raised at all. B shows the foreground 
about right, the lens being raised sufh- 
ciently. D shows no foreground at all, 
the front having been raised to an ex- 
cessive degree.. This is a somewhat 
common error, for the beginner armed 
with a camera fitted with a rising front 
thinks that with such a subject a great 
deal of rise is necessary. In actual fact 
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a rise of one-quarter of the width of 
the plate—when taking an oblong pic- 
ture—is sufficient for almost any ordi- 
nary street scene. This rise means only 
three-quarters of an inch on a quarter- 
plate, an inch оп a 5 by 4, and about 
one and an eighth on a half-plate. 

Not only is it excessive for the sub- 
ject, however; it has also proved exces- 
sive for the lens, for the two top corners 
of the negative (the bottom corners of 
the plate, as it was in the camera at 
the moment of exposure, and when the 
lens had been raised) have been outside 
the circle of illumination. As a conse- 
quence we have dark corners, clear on 
the negative but dark on the finished 
print. Of course, had the image been 
focussed on the ground glass such a de- 
fect would have been apparent. With 
a hand camera the worker needs to 
ascertain by one or two experiments the 
extent of rise permissible without such 
cutting off at the corners. The best 
modern lenses allow of considerable 
raising of the front without this defect 


appearing, though with any and every 
lens there comes a point where the 
corners of the plate will be moved out 
of the circle of illumination, or, more 
correctly, where the circle of illumina- 
tion will be moved off the plate's lower 
corners when the front is being raised. 
With a stand camera, where the lens 
may be stopped down, a method of 
overcoming this difficulty is to kee 
the camera level and the plate vertical, 
but to point the lens upwards, so point- 
ing the image in the camera down- 
wards on to the plate. 

Another defect in D is the out-of- 
focus effect, due to incorrect setting 
of the focussing scale. That this blur is 
not due to movement of the camera is 
apparent from the fact that the distance 
is more blurred than the nearer parts, 
though this fact may not show up so 
clearly in the reproduction as in the 
negative. We shall refer to this again 
next week, and explain the meaning of 
depth when giving some hints on focus- 
sing with a hand camera. - 
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HE subject matter of the two little 


illustrations on this page at once 
presents points of resemblance and of con- 
trast in about equal proportions, so that 
each gains something of interest by being 
compared and contrasied with its com- 
panion. In fig. A, looking through two 
arches, we get a glimpse of street and 
o.her buildings, but our first impression 
is that we ar? undesirably near the nearer 
of the two arches. It seems crowded up, 
as it меге, into the picture space, and the 
natural impulse 1s to step back a pace or 
two in order to get a less crowded-up com- 
position. 

Then, again, from experience of such 
structures, we know that these two arches 
ar» pretty sure to Ыз of very mtch the 
same size, width, etc., though not neces- 
sarily of precisely the same form. But in 
the presentation before us the nearer one 
is forced on our notice as being (appar- 
ently) considerably wider than the farther 
one; this, again, is the result of accen- 
tuated foreshortening, or perspective, due 
to the lens being too near the nearer one 
as compared with the other. As the point 


Is of such great importance to hand- 
camera workers especially, ме will 


By A. Mynand. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


A — Roman ARCHWAY. 


explain, by means of a few figures, this 
effect of distance. 

First, поќе that the prcture sizes (on the 
negative) of two equal-sized objects at 
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Every 
News Weekly Compstition will be 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 
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week two or three prints entered in THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com- 


netition or the Advanced Workers Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be 


dealt here. 


different distances from the lens, vary in- 
versely as their distances, i.e. *the nearer 
the larger," in proportion to nearness. 

Now, suppose we have two equal-sized 
objects, A and B—which 
may be arches, horses, 
men, trees, etc.—and that 
A is 10 yards and B 20 
vards away; A will on the 
plate be double the size 
ol B. 

If we step back то yards 
A 1s now 20 and B 30 yards 
away. Now, 3o to 20 15 3 
to 2. of 14 to x. Soa the 
nearer will (on the nega- 
tive) be т} times the more 
distant. Stepping back yet 
another ro yards, A is now 
30 and B до yards away. 
But до to 30 15 л to 3, от 
1) to 1, so A will be only 
1) times as large as В in 
the print. 

In practice we find that 
when one of the equal- 
sized objects 15 shown to 
be 14 times the size of the 
other, the difference is 
likely to be too noticeable, 
though we may accept 14 
to 1, i.e. 4 to 3, as natural 
and aporopriate. 

Now, in fig. B the same 
point is illustrated in 
another way. Here we see 
а flight of stone s:eps 
which most probablv are, 
or were, of practically the 
same height or rise, but 
passing upwards they also 
recede from us, and so wé 
may expect to find their 


rise occupy less and less 
picture space. The grada- 
поп of siza is here s^ 


gradual that the mind 
accepts the s:eps as being 
3ll of the same size; but if we measure 
them carefullv in the original print (which 
is a little larger than the reproduction) we 
find the rise of the top step is only about 


two-thirds that of the lowest step. The 
intermediate gradations would prevent 


this difference being detected. 

Returning to print A, we notice the un- 
desirable effect of showing the patches of 
blank-paper sky through the loonhole win- 
dows near the right upper corner. 

In print B the dominant light is that 
seen through the doorway at the top of 
the stairs, though it is true that we do 
have a number of strong lines of light 
along the tops of the stone steps. 

In fact, this series of strong lines is one 
of the points of weakness in this print— 
though it is only fair to add that, in the 
original, these lights have been delicately 


B.—A CATHEDRAL STAIRWAY, GLOUCESTER. 


handled, and that they are not nearly so 
assertive as they appear in the reduced 
reproduction. . 

Another point to notice here is that the 


By J. E. Tibbitts. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


lens Was too high up above ground level. 
he consequence of the high view-point 
is that it gives a kind of tilt upwards to 
the base moulding of the near pillar, and 
also gives the near floor a tilt upwards. 

One should notice the admirable way 
in which the play of light on the rough 
wall to our right has been rendered. This 
patch well suggests strong light, but the 
observant student will not fail to notice 
that here in this high-light patch we get 
noticeable and acceptable gradation and 
delicacy, and also that in the darkest parts 
we get a fair measure of transparency. 
These points are noteworthy because the 
idea is so common that sunlight is best 
expressed by blank-paper lights and inky- 
black shadows. On the contrarv, a 
luminous light shows gradation, and a 
luminous shadow transparency. 
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It is the camera for the painstaking amateur—the man who is desirous of PO 
producing the best work. No camera has such a scope for all-round utility — NEN 
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the advantage of being able to see, compose and focus your image up to the eae 
moment of exposure is only one of a reflex camera’s many distinctive features. 


THE POPULAR - 


PRESSMAN | 


“А new era іп reflex cameras.” 
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Equal іп every way to the most expensive outfits, but with the advantage SUME 
of being lighter and more compact and simple to manipulate, Тһе 
"Populer Pressman” is complete in every detail. There is а focal- 


dine shuter with speed ек үйіле тке) 1/15 to 1/1,000 sec. A deep 
focussing hood. Ап extra rigid and long exte nding front with sky shade 
and risng and falling movements, and a reversing back. еър is 
desig ned to work in the simplest possible manner and to be practically 

* fool proo'," Each camera is supplied with six }-pl. single metal slides. 


Aldis-Butcher, F/4°5 iM: 0 9559 
Coke бейе lL RAS. usns uno c 0217-46 RENS 
Goerz Celor, Series IB, F/4 5 ia 3 ЧУ ; 

Ross Telecentric, F/5°4 wa 5 0 0 
Zeiss Tessar, Series IC, F4/5 13. 5 9 
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FREE. А Booklet de Luxe by 

F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., on 

the principles and advantages 
of the reflex. 


reg 


W. BUTCHER and SONS, LTD., 


Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
Of all Photographic Dealers. 
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CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


EXCHANGES A SPECIALITY. 


Our offers in Exchange are acknowledged to be the most liberal in the Trade. Highest 
possible allowances made for your present Camera in Exchange for any other photographic 
apparatus, New or Secondhand. Balance, if any, accepted either in Cash or by 
Instalments. 
If you are thinking of making an Exchange, give us a trial by — your goods along for 
Free Valuation, we will return same carriage paid if there is no deal. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN OUR EXCHANGE SYSTEM, AND WRITE US, WE CAN PROVE 
TO YOU THAT IT'S WORTH BEING INTERESTED IN. 
Direct ай communications to 54, Lime Street, London, Е.С. 


A SYSTEM OF CREDIT WHICH APPEALS. 


By our System of Instalments you are enabled to obtain the very best that money 
can buy on the most favourable terms. 

It is a system which appeals to all classes—the poor and the wealthy. 
Apparatus from £1 to £100 supplied on terms suitable to the buyer. Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


. Fullest possible particulars, with Order Pod post free on application to 
54, Lime Street, London, E.C. 


SOMETHING REALLY GOOD. 
The NEWMAN & GUARDIA 


BABY SIBYL Ж 


ТНЕ САТСН ОҒ 
THE SEASON. 


There is nothing to beat it; invulnerable at all 
^ points. If you want a Vest Pocket Camera you 
should call and see the “ Baby Sibyl” on show 
at 54, Lime Street. “ You can compare it with 
others, because we have all makes of vest pockets in — 
stock. Don’t forget thts.” PLATE MODEL. 

Your present Vest Pocket Camera or other apparatus will be taken in exchange for a "Baby Sibyl" or any 
` other “М. & G.” 1913 Model. We stock them all. 


Special Lists of “N. & С.” Models sent post free on application to 54, Lime Street, Е.С. 


We can make Special Arrangements for “N. & G." apparatus to be inspected 
in the Provinces. 


“N. & С.” 1913 Models supplied for Cash, Credit, or in Exchange. 


ROLL-FILM MODEL. 


DIRECT ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


54, LIME ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Branches: Aldersgate St., Е.О.; Fleet St., E.O., and Sloane Sq., W. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


Quarter-plate Beaufort Reflex, Staley F/6 Phaos lens, 
shutter, 3 slides, film-pack adapter, and case; £7 19s. 6d. 
Quarter-plate Adams’ Popular model Videx, Zeiss VII.a F/6.3 double 


self-capping 


Protar lens, quick-wind shutter, 3 slides, and pigskin case, períect; cost 
about £30; 415. 
Quarter-plate Shew focal-plane reflex, F/6.3, Ross Homocentric lens, 


Goerz Model A f. p. shutter, speeds 5 secs. to 1-1,0octh, 3 slides, and case; 
49 75. 6d. 

Half-plate Butcher’s Ralli focal-plane reflex, triple extension, 
back, f. p. shutter, Dallmeyer F/6.3 lens, and з slides; 

Quarter-plate T.-P. Ruby Reflex, Blitz F/6.8 lens, 
and case; 47 3s. 6d. 

3% by 2} Staley’s Mite de Luxe Reflex, 
aod case; £5 105. 

зё by 24 Adams’ Minex de Luxe, F/4.5 Tessar lens, 6 slides, and case, 
as new; £28. 

Quarter-plate No. 2 Planex Reflex, Beck F/5.8, Isostigmar lens, all move- 
ments, 3 slides and case; £6 135. 6d. 


revolving 
410 175. 6d. 
Unit shutter, 6 slides 


Е/5.6 Rectigraph lens, 12 slides, 


Vest Pocket Countess, F/4.5 Tessar, Compound, 3 slides, stock-soiled 
only; £6 15s. 6d. 
P.C. T.-P. Ruby Reflex, Celor lens, Unit self-capping f. p. shutter, 


auto. exposure stop, 3 book-form slides, and case; £12; 

London Stereo. Co.'s V. P. Vesca, Dagor lens, 
6 slides, and case; 46 17s. 6d. 

Carl Zeiss V. P. Bébé, F/4.5 Tessar lens, 12 
slides, and case; £8 8s. 

Vest pocket Ernemann, F/6 anastigmat lens, 
Sector shutter, speeds to 1-300th, and 6 slides; 
&4 тоз. 

Vest pocket Ernemann, F/6.8 anastigmat lens, 
speeded shutter to 1-rooth, film-pack adapter; 
&3 135. 6d 


cost over £20. 


JULY 


| BARGAINS 
LIST OF 500 


3b by 2} М. and G. No. 7 Special Sibyl, 


-md 


F/4.5 Tessar lens, 6 slides, film-. 


pack adapter, skyshade, and case; as new; тї 7s. 6d. 
М. and G. Baby Sibyl, F/4.5 Tessar lens, and 6 slides; о ss. 
Shop-soiled Goerz Tropical Tenax, Celor lens, and 6 slides; £9 3s. 6d. 


Adams' 
49 7s. 6d. 
34 by 2} latest Adams’ Vesta, F/6.8 Ross Compound 
shutter, 6 slides, and film-pack adapter, 
34 by 2} Sibyl, 


vest pocket Vesta, F/4.5 Tessar lens. 


lens, Compound 
as new; £8 17s. 6d. 


Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar lens, and 6 slides; £7 19s. 6d. 


Quarter-plate М. and С. roll-film Sibyl, F/4.5 Tessar lens, and case; 
£16. 
Adams’ latest model, roll-film Vesta, unsoiled, supplied only a fortnight 


ago, F/4.5 Tessar lens, and Compound shutter; 
Jules Richard Glyphoscope, 
Quarter-plate Salex, double extension, 
shutter, and 3 slides; £3 10s. 
Quarter-plate folding pocket Salex, 
shutter, 3 slides, as new; £1 15. 
45 by 107 Nettel focal-plane stereo., 
and 6 slides; £8 13s. 6d. 


45 by 107 stereo. Mackenstein, rectilinear lenses, speeded shutter, changing 
box, and case; £a 16s. gd. 


Air 155. 6d. 


6 slides, and case, as new; 325. 
pocket, Aldis F/6 lens, 


6d. 
Automat 
Everset 


rectilinear lens, t., b., and i. 


Blitz F/6.8 lenses, self-capping shutter, 


Quarter-plate Houghton’s Klito, rack focussing, 
symmetrical lens, 
as new; 375. 6d. 

3} by 2} Arndt and Lowengard folding pocket, 
rack focussing, aplanat lens, speeded shutter, 
3 slides, and film-pack adapter; 37s. 6d. 

P.C. Manufoc Tenax, F/6.8 Syntor lens, Com- 
pound shutter, 6 slides, and film-pack adapter; 
£8 195. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Adams’ Idento, Zeiss Protar lens, 


ү, 


i 
Vest pocket Countess, Isoplast lens, F/5.8, қ 3 slides, and film-pack adapter; £g 7s. 6d. 
3 slides, and film-pack adapter; £2 13s. 6d. NOW READY i 3¢ by 2} double extension Salex de Luxe, Goerz 
Half-plate Watson’s Argus, focal-plane reflex, , F/6.8 Dagor lens, Compound shutter, 6 slides, and 
Dallmeyer F/6.3 stigmatic lens, 3 slides, and Post Free Anywhere. film-pack adapter; £8 10s. 
case; 48 3s. 6d. P.C. Salex, double extension, Ross F/6.8, Com- 
5 by 4 latest Goerz folding reflex, F/4.8 Celor pound  Homocentric lens, Automat shutter, 
lens, and case; £18 175. 6d. SEND US A FOSTCARD AT 3 slides; £6 138. 6d. 


s by 4 Adams’ Videx focal-plane reflex, Zeiss 
VII.a F/6.3 double Protar lens, hooded screen, 
antinous release, 3 slides, Mackenzie slide, 
їз envelopes, extension front, screens, and 
Sir 198. 64. 

Quarter-plate Lancaster's Plano-Reflex, Lancaster’s 
lens, focal-plane shutter, 3 slides, and case; £3 195. 6d. 

64 in. Cooke F/4.5 stigmatic, sunk, £4 2s. 6d. ; 8 in. Cooke F/3.5 stigmatic, 
sunk iris mount, 47 5s. ; 5 in. Goerz Syntor, in focussing mount, £3; 7 in. 
Cooke F/3.5 stigmatic, in sunk iris mount, £6 55.; 7 іп. Goerz Dagor, in 
focussing mount, £6 10s.; 6} in. Dallmeyer, Series IL, F/6, in sunk iris 
mount, £4 108.; pair of 5} in. Ross F/6.3 Homocentrics, for stereo., in sunk 
iris mounts, £6 105.; 6 in. F/4.5 Voigtlander Heliar, in sunk iris mount, 
Ás ss. 

P.C. Krugener, double extension, pocket, 
lens, Compound shutter, 
adapter; £4 45. 

Quarter-plate Minim, double extension, aplanat lens, auto. fully-speeded 
shutter, and 3 slides; 38s. 6d. 

3b by 2} folding pocket, R К. lens, speeded shutter, and 3 slides; 255 

34 by 2} Adams’ Idento, Ross F/6.3 Homo. lens, 12 slides, film-pack 
adapter, and cases; £8 19s. 64. 


nearly £40; 


case; cost 


F/s.6 Rectigraph 


Hugo-Meyer F/6.8 
swing back and íront, 6 slides, 


anastigmat 
and film-pack 


Jules Richard 7 by 16 Verascope, F/6.3 Tessar lenses, magnifiers, rising 
front, changing box, and case; cost £30; £20. 
Goerz photo.-stereo. binocular, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lenses, 36 slides, and 


case; £6 13s. 6d. 

$ by 4 Adams' Idento, Zeiss F/6.3 double Protar lens, 3 slides, and case; 
£11 195. 6d. 

$ by 4 Shew Koixit, F/6.8 Dagor lens, Sector shutter, 3 slides, and case; 
£9 төз. 64. 


ONCE TO SECURE А COPY. 
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Half-plate Adams' 
centric lens, f. p. 
49 195. 6d. 
5 by 4 Goerz-Anschutz focal-plane, 


Idento, 
a., and 


Ross F/6.3 Homo- 
case; cost £20; 


Goerz Series III. F/6.8 Dagor lens, 


6 slides, and case; £6 18s. 6d. 

34 by a} Zeiss Minimum Palmos, F/4.5 Zeiss lens, 3 slides, film-pack, 
adapter, roll-holder, and case; 47 7s. 

Quarter-plate Goerz-Anschutz, Goerz F/4.8 Celor lens, 6 slides, film-pack: 
adapter, roll-holder, and case; cost 418; £8 13s. 6d. 


Quarter-plate latest Goerz-Anschutz, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lens, 2 slides, film- 
pack adapter, and case ; 6d. 

Quarter-plate Zeiss folding Palmos, F/io Magnar lens, film-pack adapter, 
and case; £13 25. 6d. 

Quarter-plate latest 
case; £10 175. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Watson's Vril, Anschutz pattern, 
telephoto lens, 3 slides, and case; £5 7s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Goerz Manufoc pocket Tenax, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lens, 
Compound shutter, 2 slides, fikm-pack adapter; £7 105. 

P.C. Salex folding pocket, aplanat lens, t. and i. Everset shutter, 3 slides, 
as new; 255. 


£10 тоз. 


Goerz-Anschutz, F/4.8, Celor lens, 3 slides, 


Е/6. Holostigmat lens, 


Quarter-plate Countess pocket, 
sing, and 1a slides; £2 ss. 


aplanat lens, speeded shutter, rack focus- 


з slides, film-pack adapter; , 


speeded shutter, an’ 6 slides, 


and: 


Quarter-plate T.-P. Model A Wafer folding pocket, F/7.5 aplanat lens,, 
speeded shutter, 3 slides; cost £2 155.; 33s. 
Quarter-plate Shew Koixit, Cooke F/6.5 stigmatic lens, 


shutter, 3 slides, Mackenzie slide, 


r2 envelopes, and case; £7 19s. 6d. 
P.C. Salex de Luxe folding pocket, beautifully finished, aplanat lens, 


speeded shutter, rack focussing, з slides; £2 25. 
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THIS IS E 
ЖЕ 
н ТНЕ 
Dainty 
Camera REAL 
that MAKES VEST 
ios POCKET 
PICTURES CAMERA 


Тһе" Sprite" Miniature Camera. 
Front and side view ; closed. 


A high-grade practical instrument.: NOT A TOY. Fitted with 
a particularly fine quality R.R. Lens, working at F/8, and 


giving such exquisite definition that Enlargements to 15 x 12 or 
more are easily possible. NOT A SUNSHINE CAMERA 
ONLY. Covered in rich morocco, small as a lady's purse. 
E verset shutter, 3 speeds—instantaneous, time, and bulb exposures. 


Instantly ready. Neber in the way. 


Plates or Film Packs of a standard size—6 x 4:5 cm.—universally 
obtainable, are used. 


With COOKE 


Anastigmat 


N.B.—The Lenses are fitted and guaranteed by their 
respective makers, and are their standard models. 


Y Send us a postcard for a copy of the SPRITE ART BOOKLET-—it's free. 
CASH = 
/) سا‎ —_ е ТН. Е Mailing Dept.: 
a V/A fy 4) жеренен; 29, FARRINGDON RD., 
/ 7) PHOTOGRAPHIC ° LONDON, Е.С. 


/ ranches Everywhere 
ZA CHEMISTS T DEALERS, Branches Everywhere 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Geta Challenge’ Celtic for high- $rade pictures 
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"THE joy of having taken a good picture is un- 

doubtedly more cfien known to the user of a good 
camera. It is the old story of the workman and his 
tools—a good workman sees that his tools are right to 
start with. The photographic worker starts sight and 
, | Е _ takes the surest line to success, when he buys a 
“Сейіс” pictures are always ` “ Challenge Celtic ”—the camera sold with a guarantee 

appreciated to give perfect results. 


cloud effects, portraíts, etc. The keen worker will soon find it a flexible and accurate medium, 
responding to his every wish. Read the following trief detai's which indicate the high quality of 


The CHALLENGE 


CELTIC HAND CAMERA 


]-Plate with three double dark slides, having aluminium draw-out 
shutters, Ibso automatic shutter, Beck symmetrical lens, etc. 


N.B—Anastigmat Lenses at popular prices can be fitted to all “ Challenge" Cameras 


THE CAMERA is made in finest Spanish mahogany, either polished or ebonized black, with internal fittings of highly 
polished lacquered brass. Best quality leather bellows of double extension. 

THE SHUTTER is the Ibso Automatic, with time and instantaneous movements from 1 to 100 part of a second, both 
Antinous and finger trigger releases provided. 

THE LENSES, by Beck, are carefully selected and fitted with Iris diaphragm 


THE FINDER is the new Brilliant form, giving approximately same view as on lens. Reversible for upright or oblong 
pictures. 


T's " CHALLENGE” Celtic is designed and equipped for all-round work—landscapes, seascapes, 


Write for full constructional details of this superb Camera 


JL e 101 and 107 Buchanan Street, Glasgow 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


EDINBURGH: 6, Shandwick Place. PAISLEY: 1, Old €mithhills. 
GREENOCK: 14, West Blackhall St. ABERDEEN: 171, Union St. 
BELFAST: 8. Wellington Place. LIVERPOOL : 71, Bold Street. 


Agents for London and South of Ergland: ІНЕ SERVICE СО., Ltd., 
292 and 203, High Holborn, W.C. 
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i YOUR OPPORTUNITY | 


of winning one of the handsome cash prizes in the Soho The Soho Reflex is a British-made Camera possessing 
competition is a very good one. The Soho is so easy special features not found in any other Reflex. There 
to work that you can understand its movements in ten are models from 3} x 2} up to -plate which sell 
minutes. ‘Then 
there is one class 


specially reserved = 2 ASH PRL / OD үү JEG 22 р ас 
2 7 ЖАСЫ YY (D 


from £10 upwards. 


for those who buy including 3 double 

Ж an l 2 MKE Ж 2 dark slides. There 
Consequently all |W «УУУ, 7 2” аге twoStereoscopic 
new users of the Л D О mo А Corren Ж m Г ДО Wy models, the 54 x 3 


| 
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j Soho compete on || ЫГ 2 Hot 2 
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& 


Sohos this year. 


simple, and you can 
send in any class 
of subject you like. 


7, > l 
YY Ж Ж YY Ж Ж teak at specia 


prices. 
You can obtain 
The Camera can be used with equal success for land. (ШІ particulars of these models, with prices, illustra- 


scape, portrait, or high-speed work, and you can there- tions of the work done, and full details of the 
fore choose that branch in which you excel. competition, if you 


SEND FOR BOOKLET "D" 


MARION & CO., Ltd., SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Ui and the full size, ® 
equal terms. Тһе |р | Y Ж % 6%х31. Sohos for l 
Soho competition [р | | 77” 277 use in the Tropics 8 
conditions are very |) А 4 yy / are made of polished 
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эн ДОТООДООСОО ТОТЕНШЕ 


The Price оў а Lens. 


Many a photographer is tempted to save 


money by cutting down on his initial outlay in 


regard to a lens. But the soundest and most economical 
policy is to buy the best lens in the first place. It is an insurance against future failures. 
If you buy a Zeiss lens, for example, you would never wish to part with it; you 
would have it fitted to every fresh camera for which it was suitable, though you changed 
your camera fifty times. You would do ths because in purchasing a Zeiss lens you аге 
obtaining the instrument of the highest ор: са! excellence, and its superb qualities remain 
with it, no matter how long you have it. The 


EISS TESSA 


for example, is a supremely successful hand camera lens. For general all-round work 


select the F/6:3. But if you wish a reserve of speed, choose the F/4°5. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST P.197. 


CARL ZEISS 


(LONDON), Ltd., 
13 and 14, Great Castle Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 


ШІНШІ РИТТЕР ТИНТЕ ТООДО ОООО: 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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ШІП 


June 30, 1913. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


ОҒ WRATTEN PANCHROMATIC PIATES. 


HIS subject, a dark oil painting by one of the Dutch old 
masters, cannot be photographed on an ordinary plate, 
as is seen by the reproduction on the left; that on the 

right, however, proves that a Wratten Panchromatic plate with 
the “А” filter has easily mastered it. The superiority of the 
Panchromatic plate over the ordinary plate is just as real, if not 
so obvious, in every photograph of a subject containing colour. 
Panchromatic plates are just as simple to work as ordinary 
plates, except that a red light must not be used in the dark-room. 
‘* Real Orthochromatism,'' 20 pages text and 8 pages illustrations, 
tells all about them in a simple and interesting way. It is free 
on request to 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, LTD., 
76, CANTERBURY ROAD, CROYDON. 


N.B.—The price of Wratten Panchromatic plates has not been increased. 
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“QUICKSET” 
Camera Stands 


THESE TRIPODS ARE SO 
PORTABLE, NEAT & LIGHT 
that Photographers now prefer them 
to the Metal T escopic Stand, on 
account of their superior rigidity when 
in uses 

They are now made in four sizes to 
suit all requirements. 


PRICES FROM 5/6 EACH. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THIS 
SERIES 18 


THE No. O STAND. 


This is a most rigid Two-fold Stand of equal finish 
to the Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Tripods. 

IN APPEARANCE, FINISH, AND QUICKNESS OF 
FIXING IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


It is made from Ebonized Hardwood and fitted with 

Automatic Spring Joints and fixed head, with screw 

for camera. Height extended 47 in. when 
closed, 26 in. Weight about 20 ozs. 


PRICE 5/8. 
All photographic dealers stock these tripods. 


J. & A. WILKINSON, АМАН ОАЫ 
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"HELPS & HINDRANCES 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY" 
is one of the 
helpful 
booklets 


most 
for 
amateurs ever 
issued. 

It will pay you 
well to read it. 


Ж 


S ХУА 5553 
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SOME OF THE ITEMS 
It wıll help 


you to im- 


Past Hindrances 
Development 


ЖА Getting the Best 
Г out of Negatives 


Films and Plates 
The Developer 
Intensification 
Reduction 

ЖА Helps to Correct Exposure 
Printing Processes 
P.0.P. Prints 
Sepia Toning Simplified 
Colour Photography 
Colours by Staining 
Colours by Toning 


prove your 
results and 


save your 


time and 


money. 


Free 
to You 


/ ^ : у 
7 / I M IM ДИ 7 Pa TOS ” 


Make sure of а сору by sending 
a postcard to-day; to-morrow 
the edition may be exhausted. 


ast 


Address :— 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
18, Snow Hill Buildings 

LONDON, Е.С. 


Pho. 741 COPYRIGHT 
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THE AMATBUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAGET 


COMPETITION. 


The following prizes will be given MONTHLY during the Summer for the 
best prints made by any Amateur on Paget Self-Toning Paper or Card: 


First Prize ns £2 0 0 
Second ,, js гоо 
Third  ,, т lO O 


Six Prizes of ... 5. O each 
Sample Packet, assorted Surfaces, 44 by 3}, 3d., or 6 by 41, 6d., post free. 


PAMPHLET ON “PAGET 8.Т.Р.” FREE ON APPLIOATION. 


Rules and Regulations. 


Each print, mounted or unmounted, must bear the competitor's full name 
and address, and be EE by the outside envelope in which the 
paper was bought. 

NUMBER ОЕ ENTRIES.—Any number of entries may be submitted. | 


RETURN OF ENTRIES.—Competitors desiring the return of their реше 
must enclose a stamped addressed wrapper of adequate size. 


CLOSING DATE.— Entries, marked “Competition,” must, for the July 
Competition, reach the Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd, Watford, on or 
before July 31, 1913. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS.—The results will be announced in the 
Photographic Press as soon as possible after judging is completed. 


CLOSING DATE ci. JULY 31, 1913. 


The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Watford, England. 
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Prices of ILFORD Plates MONARCH 


(as advanced on and after June 16,1913) per dozen plates 
31 x 21 ls. 2d. 
Ordinary, Empress, Special Rapid, 41 x 31 ‚ Od. 
Zenith (Extra Sensitive), Process, S x4 04 
Half-Tone, King’s Own, Versatile 5} х 34 | 0 " 
(3 varieties), Chromatic, Screened E piri 
Chromatic, Special Lantern, Alpha 62 х 3 d 


Lantern, Gaslight Lantern. 63 x 4 | . 3d. 
84 х 64 . 6d. 


and in all other sizes 
English and Continental 


per dozen plates 
24. х 1? Os. 8d. 
21 x 21 . Od. 
35 × 2} . 04. 
3} х 31 . За. 
4} х 31 per box of 6 plates, 8d. PANCHROMATIC 
Quarter-plate 
4} x< 3} 1s. 3d. 
Quarter-plate per dozen plates 


5} х 31 per box of б plates, ls. 2d. . 2d. 
Post card 4d 


5} x 3 2s. Od. 
25 . 4d. 
‚ Sd. 


5 x4 2s. Od. 
62 x 3} 2s. 3d. . 8d. 
. 5d. 


61 х 4} per box of 6 plates, 18. 6d. 

Half-plate 

6} x 4j 2s. 9d. . 44. 

Half-plate . od 

81 x 61 55. 3d. Od 
Whole-plate | | 


And in all Sizes 


(sensitive to ALL colours) 


Nou Б 
ыс Nie Ha js 


5 om 


X X X X X X X X 


NO 
ko 


and in all other sizes 


81x61 are supplied in boxes of 6 plates Supplied by All Dealers 
to order without extra charge. 


and 
Versatile Plates of Agents ILFORD, Limited, 
Other Varieties of All Dealers ILFORD, LONDON, E., 


and from whom full price lists may be obtained 
ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E. post free on application. 
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` FOR 
| FAST 
© WORK 
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THE 
THORNTON- 
PICKARD 


i 


SUF 
A 


STANDS PRE-EMINENT 
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Catalogue Post Free. 


THORNTON-PICKARD, LTD., 


ALTRINCHAM. 
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The Factory in the Fields- 


and its environment is no small factor 
in the merit and success of the 


CRITERION 


PLATES & PAPERS— 


no small factor in the creation of that outstanding 
popularity which THE CRITERION P.O.P. has 
enjoyed for the past 16 years. 


Perfect atmospheric conditions make for the production of the 
perfect paper, and the invariable regularity of the CRITERION 
P.O.P., together with the well-known facts that it tones with 


less gold than any other. and gives better and more brilliant 


results, is the secret of its great success. 


Have vou tried it? If not, ask your dea'er to-day. 


The Birmingham Photograpbic Co., Ltd., 7, Stechford, Birmingham. 


** LECTURE." 
Our Lecturer is now 


s ipd hg in ap Makers also of CRITERION 


Autumn S ession— NONSTRESS (Gaslight and 


Becr A | Bromide), CRITERION 


olle applications from 


SELF-TONING P.O.P. and 


S«cretaries of Photo- 

graphic Societies in the CRITERION PLATE. 
Sectland and the 

North of England. 

For occant dates apply 

to Mr. O. F. H.ng'ey, 

East Corn Park, 

Cotherslone, oa 

Darlington. Ф 
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For negatives possessing perfect gradation in 
shadows, half-tones and highlights, a fine grain, 
and perfect rendering in monochrome of yellows 


and greens 


WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER 
the 


Anti- Screen Plate 


should be employed. 


The Anti-Screen Plate is also singularly free 
from emulsion fog, and is practically поп- 
halative even when used unbacked. 


T Papers 


for rendering in positive form all that is in 


the negative. 


BROMIDES - - In a choice variety of 
grades for contact printirg, 
enlarging, and the Bromoil 


Process. 


In Soft, Normal, апа 
Vigorous grades for gas- 
light printing and 
developing. 


P.O.P. and 
SELF-TONING - In a variety of grades for 
daylight printing. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
Sole Manufacturers of the 
“ VELLINGTON" PLATES, PAPERS, 
AND FILMS, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 
“% A | "ч КИШ And at Pars, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, 


PS 7 а қ Фа ЖЕРІН Montreal. 


Negative by Н. Whitworth Hall on a " WELLINGTON " ANTI-SCREEN PLATE. 
Half-tone from a print on “ WELLINGTON” ENAMMO BROMIDE. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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"T bless my soul, you don't even xow him ! scientific instrument and not a toy—yet it is simple in J ў 
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мош It you knew the class and character of the instrument, essentially one to be seen and examined eod 
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Su purchasing your photographic goods in the call at 54, Haymarket, and see the famous UNA for hs 
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ed As the matter now stands you are not buying орел models andthe ead | 2 
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ы For several years we have had a constantly increasing the Standard Una, with S Send Í|- for handsome EUR 
[t clientele of what we call '' Postal Customers." "There finder and three dark S brochure, ** Hom to Make Т 
GU have been so many of these that we issue a little slides, but without lens, "m Oil and Bromoil Prints t er 
PS monthly magazine, now in its third volume, specially for £6 10s.; with Bausch & E ee КАРЕ ану 6 m ER 
(a them. This little pamphlet, the “Sinclair Signpost,” Lomb Automatic Shutt r ЗИ morts of Bru y eH do 
- зыта аш D dispatched to our and lens, £7 17s. 6d.; with iB | 2 E 
күз + ж postal customers Zeiss Double Protar Қона мон асын ыы uU. 
en + ы monthly —just by F/6.3 lens, £17 15. (3% 
cod Pl The ж way of keeping in There is no camera like it~ to realise the superb value Eos 
| 3 * © x touch with these of the UNA you must see the instrument yourself. Sent T] | 
ates м INCLAIR. ж good friends. on deposit to any address. Every pho'ographer wanting И 
a8 * 6 a x À system of pur- an eíficient, sound, strong, dainty camera should com- АҺ 
a + ж chasing which finds municate with us about the UNA. ША 
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M There is not even the trouble of remitting small amounts. Fn 
d. Open a deposit account at 54, Haymarket. Buy all p 
aut. your goods in the Haymarket, London, at the leading куе 


West End Dealers’. You will find the service eminently 
satisfactory, courteous, pleasing, painstaking, efficient. 
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ANDS UP!’ 
The terrifying effect of a well-known poster on a Cabinet Minister who suddenly 
becomes aware of it. (With apologies to the ‘‘Ensignette” advertisement.) 


. 
Sette RT опори 
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EXTEN VED FOR ORDINARY WORK. 


The *N. & G.” TRELLIS is a HAND or STAND 
CAMERA of the HIGHEST PERFECTION. lt em- 
braces every quality and movement a camera of this type 
is required to possess. 


IT IS THE CAMERA FOR ALL PURPOSES; use 
it for Hand or Stand work, High-speed subjects, Portraiture, 
Architecture, Interiors, Telephotography, ог Long-focus 
Lenses. ‘The one Camera is designed for all these uses. 


A new model fitted. with. *N. & G." SILENT SELF- 
CAPPING FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER, giving speeds 
of 1/1oth to 1/800th, and Time and Bulb movements, is 
now obtainable, and with this model the one shutter is 
available for one or any number of Jenses. 


FOR THE NEW OR ANY COLOUR PROCESS this 
APPARATUS is eminently suitable. 


The “Trellis” is remarkable for its Extreme Rigidity at 
any extension, and the following are some of its features: 
Self-centreing Swing Front, Extreme Front Rise, Assured 
Parallelism of Lens and Plate, * N. & G.” Folding Reflector 
Finder, showing actual Rising Front. Zhe “ Trellis” 
contains everything necessary and nothing superfluous. 
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THE SECRET ОР 
SUCCESS 
IS 


RELIABILITY & QUALITY 


AND THE SECRET OF 
RELIABILITY & QUALITY 
IS 


“8606.57!!! 


OUR REPUTATION rests on INTELLIGENT DESIGN, 


backed up by 
SUBSTANTIAL BRITISH WORKMANSHIP— 


BEST QUALITY MATERIALS—AND AN EXPERIENCED 
APPRECIATION OF THE REQUISITE & NECESSARY. 


OUR APPARATUS IS IN ITSELF—OUR GREATEST. 
ADVER TISEMENT. 


“ле | 
SHOWING DOUBLE EXTENSION, 
The REVOLVING BACK is the same as fitted to our 
REFLEX CAMERAS, and is conspicuous for its smooth 


working and absolute light-tightness. 

The fullest particulars will be gladly sent on application. 
PRICE COMPLETE with 3 double Dark 

Slides, 1-pl. size ... IM ТГ vs 10 10:0 
EXTRA for FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER 5 0 0 


NEWMAN dà GUARDIA, Ltd., Telephone 3525 Central, 
Box K, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 
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T heir picture value is unique 
and— 


In the months ahead, when 
your pictorial record is com- 
plete, you will be charmed 
with the exquisite results 
obta ned. 


There is no plate so perfect 


in its tone values—no plate 
more easily worked, and— 
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No plate so uniform in quality, 
Y our dealer wi!l supply at the 
usual prices—1-plate, 1/3; 
1.plate, 2/9 per packet. 
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== Birm'ngham Photographic 
Co., Ltd., 7, Stechford, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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Makers also of 
CRITERION 
NONSTRESS 
(Gaslight and 
Bromide), 
CRITERION 
P.O.P. and 
SELF-TONING 
P.O.P. and 
CRITERION 
FILM STOCK. 
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Harrods ONE WEEK 


SALE of 


SECOND-HAND AND SHOP-SOILED CAMERAS. 


Commences July 7, Terminates July 12. 


camera, fitted with Beck- 


A FEW EXAMPLES. Usual Sale 
Lot 1. Soho Reflex Camera, Usual Sale Lot 9. Adams 5 x 4 Vaido Usual Sale Price. Price. 
|-pl.. fitted with Ross-Zeiss Price. Price. Camera, fitted with Zeiss Price. Price. Lot 15. Kodak No 5. Car- f s.d. s. d. 
Tessar lens, F/4.5, with film- £ s.d. £ s.d. convertible lens, film-pack £ s.d. £ s.d. tridge, for 7 X 5 pictures .. 7 70 10 0 
pack adapter; good as new 18100 15 16 0 adapter, waterproof case; Lot 16. Sanderson ірі. Stand 
Lot 2. Goerz i-pl Tenar, &ood as new (bargain) 27100 15 150 Camera, fitted Beck Sym- 
fitted with Dagor lens, F/6.8, Lot 10. Ensignette No. 1, fitted metrical lens, Compound 
Compo^»nd Shutter, com- with Zeiss lens 6 50 4156 shutter, telephoto lens, fold- 
plete with film-pack .. 10 80 7120 Lot 11. Ross Twin-lens Re- ing tripod, 3 slides in case .. 11100 4 100 
Lot 3. Goerz Folding Reflex, flex Camera, fitted with ica Ensifa Model 
5X4, fitted with Celor lens. Eurystigmat lenses, F/6.5, 6 | ш ada "Ca f ll 
Е/3.5, film-pack adapter, and double dark slides, in leather meras, he od 
case; quite new 26 00 21100 case; good as new ..  .. 14120 7150 film or plates, 5X 4, well-made 


Lot4. Afew Ensign Roll.film 


Cameras. !-р!.. flush back 3126 2126 Symmetrical lens and En- 


Lot 5. Kodak Quickset for Ж sign Sector shutter ... 4100 2 50 
оса size picture; shop 1 100 SECOND HAND CAMERAS Lot 18. А асын Metal 033 
soi yia sis р .. 2100 Stands, ase -- 

Lot 6. Goerz ірі. Tenax, TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. Lot 19. Brompton Roli-film, 
fitted with Syntor lens, F/6.8, LIBERAL ALLOWANCE pao ме pl; quite new : і п 7 : ^ 
Compound shutter, complete е о itto, pos 
with film pack... 880 6 60 ` Lot 21. Ensign Folding plate 

Lot 7. Voigtlander Bijou Camera, postcard size, fitted 
Reflex Camera, fitted with Lot 12. Kodak No. 4 Folding, with Rectimat Symmetrical 
Heliar lens, F/4.5, changing for 5 X 4 pictures  .. 4100 2100 lens, Lukos shutter, and 2 
box and case 18100 8150 Lot 13. Kodak No. 3 Special, slides; good as new . 3 50 296 

Lot 8. Sanderson 5x4 Hand fitted with Zeiss Tessar lens, Lot 22. Special lot of Odd- 

Camera, Dallmeyer Stig- F/6.3. Compound shutter ... 10100 7150 ments in Plates, Papers, 
matic F/6lens, B.& L.shutter, - Lot 14. Carbine i-pl. Roll- etc., at half price. 
6 double slides, in case .. 14100 6150 film Camera... .. .. 1150 1 10 SBND FOR SALE LIST AT ONCE. 


HARRODS Ltd. (5 iu. The dunen.) LONDON, S.W. 


RICHARD BURBIDGE, Manaving Director. 
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We No process yields such а rich pure black | à 
5% BANGOR, BLAC as Platinotype: there is a remarkable We 
5% July 7 to 12. depth and beauty about it. Besides its NE 
ri capacity for rich blacks, Platinotype will give you a full scale of ri 
VS C3 half tones and as much brilliance in the high lights as you desire. Ay 
NE I | | Tz 
We During the Photographic СЕРІ А The Sepia Japine Platinotype is a unique paper МҜ 
52 which yields a perfect and true sepia print by К 
" Convention at Bangor, simple development. The coating is of a special ff] 
OS which commences | next character and particularly suitable where work is to be'done on the print. ie 
222 week, ше shall have Artistic photographers are always enthusiastic about the Japine results. 24% 
ум NM 
S 41; You will get real pleasure out of your experiment if you Ner 
Ng ап exhibit and give SAMIP LE send for the special Platinotype Sample Set. lt contains M 
ІН demonstrations іп the either six pleces of cabinet or ten pieces of quarter-plate paper, with the LEJ 
NE necessary chemicals and full instructions. It is sent for one shilling post free AT 
WW Penrhyn Hall. You in the United Kingdom. The trial will convince you that Platinotype is the >. 
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. simplest, most permanent and beautiful of all photographic printing processes. 
are cordially inviled to р P photographic printing p 


inspect the display and 
witness the demonstration. THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 22. Bisomshury Street 
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| BROMIDE - -- - 


e “WELLINGTON” Label on a packet of Bromide is a 
: ош. that the contents have been coated with the world- 
famed “WELLINGTON ” Emulsion, under modern scientific 


conditions and with perfected machinery. 


мании 


For Contact Prints, Enlargements, апа the Bromoil Process it is 
unrivalled, and is made in a variety of grades for all classes of 


пшпш 


negatives and all effects. 


ШИ eer 


| Ash your Dealer to show you specimen prints. 
| WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts. 
| 
3 
| 
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There are no better lenses 
than the Goerz—but there 
are many worse. The 
Goerz lens is known all 
over the world as giving 
the finest definition and (33 
having the greatest cover- 1-2 
ing power. Negatives % 
otherwise under-exposed |3 
come out full of detail F3 
when taken with the 
Goerz lens, and withit you 
will look forward to using 
your camera with a new 
joy. The Goerz lens can 
be fitted to your own 
camera. 


May we send you our 
booklet No. 98 P 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL 


THEWO R L DS STAN DA R D OF a WORKS, LTD., 
2 сЕ 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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PLATES 


THE CH ROMO For orthochromatic results without a screen, of high 


rapidity. 


THE ISORAPID An ultra-rapid ordinary plate with antihalation 


structure. 


TH E IS O L A R A fine grain plate of medium rapidity with anti- 


halation structure. 


THE CHROMO ÍSOLAR | 


( Combinations of the above characteristics. 


AND Снвомо [soRAPID 


For full particulars see The Agfa Handbook free from any dealer. 


C. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photo. Ltd.), 13, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, E.C., Sole Agents. 
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СО you carry a Vest Pocket Kodak, 


an Ensignette, or any other little 


6) camera? Ifso—read this, written 
by Mr. J. Newlyn Roberts, of Weymouth: 

* I should like to compliment you on the 
all-round excellence of the enlargement— 
it seems hardly credible that a V.P.K.. 
negative would yield such a superb en- 
largement." 


Our booklet tells you all about it. 


RAINES & CO., St. Marys Road, EALING, W. 


Please send me а copy of your new booklet, " THE BEST RESULT." 
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THE ACTIVE 


DEVELOPER. The latitude of 


CYKO paper is a 


revelation to the 


aga 
К hI. 
m ун 5 


amateur photo- 
| ИЛЫ, grapher, be he а 
‘au novice or опе 
with more ехрегі- 
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ence in the art— 
all the half-tones 


SUCCESSFUL 
RESULTS. 


The AZOL method of develop- 
ment is simple and efficient, 
prevents disappointing failures, 
and needs no prolonged ех- 
perience to secure correctly 
developed negatives having dis- 
tinctive qualities, full of detail 
and gradation, and giving perfect 
prints by any process. 
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апа gradations 
can be depicted 
with  unerring 
fidelity by this in- 
vincible product, 
and carefully 
registered in the 


Booklet, ‘‘ Correct Development," enclosed 
with each bottle of 


AZOL. 


Price 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON & SONS, 25,2; 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd. LONDON. 


finished print. 


SAMPLE PACKAGES CONTAINING 6 SHEETS, WILL BE SEM 
POST PAID % PLATE 32-12 PLATE 6° PER PACKAGE 
ә т Ji 
143-149, GT PORTLAND ST. LONDON М. _/ 
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thy, Kodak — > 


a week-end 


for 


Ж very wee 
” of £1000 for yourself 
| Am r whether you spend your weekends by the s 
Ж on the river, in ‘the — t home in your own gar im 
Ж they are full of opport ы та - ng those jo lly Kodak s 
Ж shots that are likely to win a priz 
| Happiness is everything. Your snap-shots may be techni lly p f 
Җ but they will not stand а жы unless they are brimmin ng 
77 with happiness. The more fun you can crowd ше your pi 
the more likely you are to win the prize. 
You h y number of ch Y end i p 
entry f h week-end if you lik 
E you t Kodak dealer for copy of * Happy Moments. 
It i delightful bo oklet full of jolly pictu It will give you heap 
of idea for Happy Moment sna ps. 
oe t r Ko si 
st He abby Mon nt fict 


London, W. MS 
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WATSON’S “VRIL” CAMERA. 


A NEW UNIVERSAL MODEL. 


Focal-plane Shutter Sufficient adjustment of 
with 


Self-capping Blind. 


bellows for wide-angle 
or Telephoto work. 
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This Camera is unquestionably the most useful pattern of folding type that any photographer, amateur or professional, сап 
possibly desire. Its scope is unlimited, inasmuch as every variety of work can be done with it. 

It is equally suited for wide-angle views, stereoscopic or ordinary single pictures, landscape, architectural, and 
telephoto work. Е 8 

The Focal-plane Shutter is extremely smooth and silent in working, and free from vibration. It has an unlimited range 
of exposure, covering every possible requirement. 
It can be used with Lenses of any suitable focus and in any type of mount. It is of finest workmanship throughout. 
Full description, with prices, will be found in Watson's new Photo List, sent post free on application. 


W. WATSON бё SONS, Ltd. 313, High Holborn, LONDON. 


Branches (184. GREAT PORTLAND STREET. W. Depots { 2. EASY ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 
16, FORREST ROAD, EDINBURGH. 78, SWANSTON ST. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


INCREASE IN THE PRICE 
OF PLATES. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


| 
| 
E ту amateur who uses a plate camera will in future have to 


pay hicher price: for plates. This more than ever makes it | | 
a matter of importance that some sort of return shou'd be 


GLYPHOSCOPE 


Stereoscopic Camera 


This high-grade instrument enables even the beginner to get those 
fascinating pictures which are so true to life. Every detail and figure 
stands cut in clear retief. With this camera is presented, withut extra 
charge, a Stercoscope for viewing the pictures. So the Glyphoscope 
is the best value cffered on the market to-day. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet No. 14 


JULES RICHARD, 27 New Bond St. London, W 


obtained to cover the expense of the hobby. With some know- | 
ledge of how to go about it there is plenty of money to be made by 

selling prints for publication. The information given in the Press 

Photography course of the Practical Correspondence College, 15, 

Thauet House, Strand, W.C., will enable any amateur who knows how 
to us» a camera to make а satis'actory addition to his income by the 
sale of prints. A student writes:—''I feel I must wr.te and tell you 
how interested I am in these lessons. I am sorry I did not start them 
long ago. I notice that after your first talk your course teaches me the 
very things I want to know. Iam very keen to get on, so as to be able 


to clear all my photographic expenses. As far as I can see, this course THE SANGER-SHEPHERD 


will be of tremendous help to me.'' “Ча 
Another student says he has made іп cash more than ten times "Шан ا‎ | GRADUATED 


the cost of the tuition fee and he is only half-way through the Course. 


There is absolutely no obligation to enrol, but if you want to test | LIGHT FILTER 


what the course can do for you, send half a dozen prints, not mcre, | so 
to the Principal of the P.C.C., Mr. Vincent Lockwood. These prints | aor ЖМА THE IDEAL FILTER FOR 
will be criticised from the publication viewpoint and rcturned. You | Was sy | HAND CAMERA WORK. 
will be told if there is any chance for you to make money at the 1 | | О ФҸ CLOUDS IN EVERY NEGATIVE 
work. If the prints show that you do not know enough about М E d | oh nrw ا‎ 
photography to make money by taking the Course, you will be 27 | ылады ин рақ дене ce ы 
told quite frankly that you cannot be acc:pted as a student. B у y a | " GRADUATED LIGHT FILTERS, 
You are committed to nothing, but you will get a straightforward, | uw | Their Action and Use іп Photography.” 
useful criticism of your six prints and an illustrated booklet describing % I6-page Illustrated Booklet, post free, 
the Course and what it teaches. : 
Isn't it at least worth your while to see what there is in Press Манат 


photography for you? It costs nothing, and the application іп no А 
way binds you to enrol. Red Lion Street, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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THE OPINION 
OF A USER 


OF A 


BECK 
ISOSTIGMAR 
— — LENS 


Reproduction of photograph (reduced) which was taken 
by customer with a No. 5 Series II. Isostigmar Lens аё 
full aperture, Е|5:8. 


Sydney, Australia. 
5th February, 1913. 


“I am wiiting to let you know how much I appreciate your make of lens named * Isostigmar.’ 
I tried several other makes of lenses about the time that Messrs. ———— of this city were 
undertaking the sale of the aforementioned lens, and I found the Isostigmar suited my requirements 
better than any other lens costing even double the price | paid for it. 

“It is in rare instances that I alter the iris diaphragm, as, when working at open aperture 
F/5:8, its depth of focus and covering power is almost irreproachable. 

“I have used it for all manner of work, from fast focal-plane shutter speeds to slow flower 
studies. The half combinations form excellent portrait lenses, and some of my prize photographs 
have been done with same. 

“You аге at liberty to make use of this letter in any way you may care to, as I am sure 
were more amateurs to use and study your lenses, the quality of photographic work would be 


considerably improved." 


Write for Catalogue giving full particulars of the Isostigmar, also Neostigmar Lenses. 


R. & J. BECK, L" 68, Совянш, Lonpon, Е.С. 
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PLAVIK 


FILM BLOCK 


(Lumiére Emulsion). 
High Speed. Orthochromatic. 
Non-Curling. 


1913 MODEL. THE LAST WORD 
IN EFFICIENCY AND SIMPLICITY. 


Fits all Adapters. 


PLAVIK 


ROLL FILMS 


(Lumiére Emulsion). 
High Speed. Orthochromatic. 
Non-Curling. 
Fit all Roll-Film Cameras. 


LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROME 
PLATE 


For Direct Colour Photography 


SIMPLE MANIPULATION. 
MARVELLOUS RESULTS. 


LUMIERE 


“VIOLET LABEL” 
PLATE. 


** Fastest in the World.” 


"CHRONOSCOPE 


EXPOSURE INDICATOR. 


Automatically indicates the correct ex- 
posure for all plates under all conditions. 
Invaluable to Antochrome workers. 


ALL LUMIERE-JOUGLA PLATES, 
PAPERS, CHEMICALS, etc., etc. 


1913 Catalogue Free on application to 


THOMAS K.GRANT, 


89, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 


SOLE BRITISH & COLONIAL AGENT. 
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WITH SCOTT at 
the SOUTH POLE 


‘WATKINS’ 

Q BEE 
METER, 
2/6, Outlives 


all Cardboard Cal- 
culators. Can b? 
fitted with special 
Dials as below. 


COLOUR-PLATE METER, 


3 . For Autochromes and all Colour 
and Panchromatic Plates. 


INDOOR METER, 2/6. 
SPECIAL DIALS, for Kodaks, etc. 


All Meters with Blue Glass, 3d. extra; 
postage Id. extra. 
SEND FOR LIST. 
TIME TANKS AND THERMOMETERS. 
PINHOLES, CLOCKS, STOP-WATCH 
METER. ALL GOOD. 


[ WATKINS SEES TO THAT. | 


Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. 


LUXOL 
LAMPS. 


ANOTHER AMATEUR WRITES: 


“The best lamp I have ever used; 
it is always ready, safe, and no 
trouble. I consider it a marvel of 
cheapness.’ 


AT A COST OF 
ONE PENNY FOR OIL 
OVER 600 4-PLATES 

CAN BE 
DEVELOPED. 


Burns PARAFFIN. 
No Loose Oil. 
Special Absorbent. 
Imperishable Wick. 
No Smoke. 

No Adjusting. 
Absolute Safety. 


IDEAL TRAVELLING 
COMPANION. 


No Fogging. 
BEST LAMP EVER PUT 
ON THE MARKET. 


Complete in Metal 
Саз». 


3/6 
ОЕ ALL DEALERS. 
NEW LARGER SIZE 3/6. 


1f not obtainable of your dealer, sent direct on 
receipt of 3 extra stamps. 


“LUXOL” SAFETY LIGHT CO, Ltd., 
118, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E, 


| 


All our Goods тау be had on approval 


WYNNE’S 


INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER, 


xPÓ- SURE 
haar IM SECONDS А 
EI-* f OR MINUTES. (%; 


As supplied to Her Graclous Majesty 
The Queen, 
is undoubtedly the simplest, best, and the 
original Watch Pattern Exposure Meter. 

The correct exposure for every speed of 
plate, on any kindof subject, and under 
every condition of light found simultaneously 
for every stop by the simple movement 
of ONE Scale. 

Price in handsome Solid Nickel Silver 
Cases, 6/6 each; ditto Solid Silver Hall- 
marked, 15/- each; extra Packets of Sensitive 
Paper, 6d. each; Dials and Glasses, 10d. per 
pair; Books and Speed Cards, 3d. 

Gem Silver Meter, 7/6 each; Silver Locket 
Meter, 9/- each; Shutter Speed Tester, 3/6 
each ; Infallible Print Meter, 5/6 each ; extra 
Packets of Test Strips, 6d. each. 

Full particulars sent on application. 


THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER 
COMPANY, WREXHAM. 


Artistic 
Mounts 


` Sample Book 64, 


ADAMS BROS. & SHARDLOW LTD 
-37, NEWARKE STREBT, LEICESTER 


SIX YEARS. 


Hypono has been in regular daily use for 
over six years, and has proved itself the most 
economical, safe and certain of all hypo-elimi. 
nators. It removes hypo in three minutes, and 
will not injure the most delicate surface. The 
cost is only 14. per 1,000 half-plates—the 
solution being used over and over again till 

айланы exhausted. Used by 
amateurs, profes- 
sional and trade 
photographers. 


110 VARIETIES | 
BEAUTIFUL | 
CQLOURS| 
CHARMING 


TEXTURES 


"I shall be your 
debtor eternally for 
фи ting Hypono on 
the market. It has 
saved me no end of 
trouble. Without it 
I should probably 
never have tackled 
big enlargements, 
owing tothe time and 

„ trouble involved in 
washing, whereas I 
now takein a 3 ft. b» 
2 ft. with a light 
heart, knowing that 
I shall get to bed at 
a reasonable hour." 


6d. and 1/- 
Bottles froin Dealers 
or post free fd. and 1/5 from 

Sole Wholesale Agents, 


| MARION'S 599, SQUARE. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CO”. RESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


June 30, 1913. THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENIS. Supplement Q 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE IN 
RECENT LENS CONSTRUCTION. 


ROSS A “TELECENTRIC” LENSES. 


Large Image at Short 
Camera Extension. 
Improved Perspective. 


Е/6:8. 


Perfect Definition at 

Large Full Aperture, 

Shortened Exposure. 
F/54. 


| 


OF ALL LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


A Special New Price List is issued giving Full Particulars of the above, and of Ross’ other Lenses, 
Cameras, etc., free by Post on Application. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


ROSS, Ltd., Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


Ohe Effective Way " Cse AP. Way. 


Read what the Advertisers themselves say— 


HAD TEN ENQUIBIES. 


Mr. J. B. BEAL, of 196, Manchester Road, Werneth, Oldham, writes :—“ I am well pleased with the result 
of the advertising. I had no fewer than ten enquiries for the enlarger, and one for the studio camera. The 
Deposit system seems an excellent method, and saves a lot of trouble on both sides." 


THE FREE DEPOSIT SYSTEM. 
Mr. GILBERT RUSSELL, of 19, Ladbroke Road, Notting Hill Gate, W., writes:—May I take this 
opportunity of saying how convenient and admirable your Deposit system is in every way ?" 
VERY PLEASED WITH RESULTS. 


Mr. С. Е. MARKCROW, of 43, Stainton Road, Sheffield, writes :—'“ I am very pleased with the results from 
my advertisement in your excellent paper, which I read regularly with pleasure and to advantage. I sold my 
‘Sanderson’ Camera after onc insertion. Many thanks for your Deposit service." 


FROM FAILURE TO SUCCESS. 


Mr. К. R. LOVE, of 39, Mountfield Road, Finchley, writes:—'" I tried advertisements in other papers, but 
without a single reply. I then put ome in yours, and at the first ‘exposure’ got a result." 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING. WITH ADVERTISERS. 


IO (Sa splement) 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


June 30, 1913. 


VALE AND EXCHANGE 


The charge 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. 


Latest date, 9 a.m. 1 uesday, or by Telephone up to 11 a.m. 


for 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which NO charge 


is "ade. 


FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 
WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you 


Commission 


are sure that a deposit to their value has been made with us or 


other responsible party. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 


on deposits 


[n tie case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any 


goods for which the Deposit System may be adopted our decision 
shall be binding on both parties; and the deposit of money with 


is now 


us Shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 


Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 


abolished. 


No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus 


for sale has been disposed of. 


HAZBLL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Ki | of 
NS 
£ s. d. 

15 6 


PHOTO” 


No. 1 Ensignette vest pocket roll-film 
eamera; cost £1 108... .. .. 
3} х 24 Newman and Guardia Sibyl, 
Cooke lens F/6.5, 12 single slides; 
cost £10 08. 64... se .. A: 
3} x 2} Adams’ Vesta, Zeiss Tessar lens 
F/4.5, Compound shutter, 6 single 
metal slides, film-pack adapter, and 
2 cases; cost £14 14s. ... m ND 
4} x 3} Glass Plate Kodak, triple exten- 
sion, Plastigmat lens F/6'8. Unicum 
shutter, 6 double plate-holders, and 
case: cost £11 17s. к - m 
4} x 34 Goerz Autofoc Tenax, Goerz 
Dagor lens F/6.8. in Compound 
shutter, 6 single slides, and case; 
cost £1]  ... bs es v ius 
44x3} Zeiss Minimum Palmes, focal- 
plane shutter, Zeiss Tessar lens F/6.3, 
3 double slides, film-pack adapter, 
and case, in excellent condition; cost 
£15 4s. d 8 as " s 
5 х 4 Ross Focal-plane, Homocentric 
lens, F/5.3. 4 double slides, and case; 
cost £13 4s. ve a a 
3} x 2j Staley’s Mite Reflex, revolving 
back, focal-plane shutter, 12 single 
slides. film-pack adapter, and case; 
cost £10 8s. 6d. ... к А bee 
3$ х 2} Mariou's.No. 2 Soho Reflex, 
Zeiss Tessar lens Е:4.5, 3 best book- 
form slides, film-pack adapter, 2 pig- 
skin cases, in excellent condition; 
cost £21 10s. m 5% $i ios 
31 x 5) Kodak Graflex Reflex, for 
Kodak roll-fiilms, Goerz Dagor lens 
F/6.8. focal-plane shutter; cost 
[22 LSS es k^. узу ое. уз 
4.5 X 6 cm. Goerz Vest-Pocket Tenax, 
Dagor lens F/6.8, 12 single slides, 
magnifier and purse; cost £13 56. .. 
4} x 3} Ica. double extension, reversing 
back Ensign anastigmat lens F 7.7, in 
Sector shutter, 6 single metal slides, 
as new ; cost £8 14s. 6d. Р „. 5 76 


Any of these lots may b: had on approval, 


615 0 


912 6 


517 6 


512 6 


6 15 0 


14 10 O 


13 15 0 


817 6 


4 37. Bedford Sf. Strand. WC. 


PLEASE 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


34 by 24 folding pocket Lowengard, Dall- 
meyer F/6 lens, double extension, all move- 
ments, 6 slides, solid leather velvet-lined case, 
guaranteed as new; cost £7; take £4 10s., or 
first near offer; illLess cause of sale.—J. 
Wilson, Old Mill, Dewsbury. 

Goerz X6 Monocular, sling case, as good 
as new; £1 158.—Sanders, 26, Charing Cross 


` Road, W.C. 


Zeiss Bébé, 34 by 24, Teasar, F/4.5, 12 plate 
slides, absolutely new condition; cost £15; 
price £11.—R. Truell, West Mount, Dover. 

Zeiss Minimum Palmoe, 9 by 12 œm., 
Tessar F/4.5, 3 slides, film- adapter, 
leather саве, excellent condition; price £9; 
cost £17.—Mead, c/o Меевтв. Sinclair and 
Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W. 

Quarter-plate Soho reflex, Zeiss Tessar F/4 
lens, 3 double backs, best film-pack adapter, 
antinous release, solid leather velvet-lined 
case, guaranteed as new; cost £21 10s.; take 
£14 10s., or first near offer, illness cause of 
eale.—J. Wilson, Old Mill, Dewsbury. 

Quarter-plate Adams’ Videx reflex, in per- 
fect order and condition, with Dallmeyer 2 B, 


6 double plate holders, film-pack 


magnifiers, leather case ; cash £18.—Sanders, 
26, Charing Cross Road. . : 

Artist's reflex, 44 by 34, Aldis 84 in. F/6 
lena, yellow screens, case, etc.; cost £19; 
£10 10s.—Lyddon, 13, Brent Road, Woolwich. 

No. 4a folding Kodak, with separate plate 
attachment, 3 double dark slides, canvas 
case, perfect condition; oost nearly £10; 
nearest offer to £6 10s. accepted.—Beetham 
and Clark, Cheltenham. 


Reflex, quarter-plate Planex, Busch 


| condition; cost £15; 


aplanat, 3 double slides, new condition; cost | 


£14; will acoept £8 for quick sale. Also 
quarter-plate Goerz, fitted with new F/4.5 
соса, £8.—Vickers, Wychwood, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Quarter-plate '"Thornton-Pickerd Imperial 
pocket oamera, F/6, anastigmat lens, in 
Koilos shutter, double extension, 9 alides, 
film adapter, metal stand, enlarger, all as 
new, with accessories ; £5.—P. Sharman, 81, 
Park Hill, Clapham. | 

Quarter-plate folding camera, Ensign 
anastigmat, F/6, slides, tripod, case, almost 
new; £3 5&.—Drew, 40, Gracechurch Street, 
London. . 

No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, 5 by 4, single 
extension, rack focussing, good order, leather 
case; 18s. 6d.; approval.—Dodd, 1, St. Ber- 
nard's Crescent, Edinburgh. | . 

Quarter-plate Ernemann spring folding 
pocket camera, double extension, F/6.8 lens, 
hooded focussing screen, Compound Sector 
shutter, 1 eec. to 1-300th, t. and b., 6 dark 
slides in 2 wallets, f. p. a., leather case, in 
good condition; £3 10e.; deposit.—J. W. 
Brooke, 55, Halton Road, Canonbury, N. | 

Kodak No. 3 folding pocket camera, in 
brown leather case, good condition; 21s.— 
Reed, 164a, Greenford Avenue, Hanwell. 


I 
| 


| 


Quarter-plate pocket camera, Dallmeyer 
stigmatic, double extension, plates or film- 


packs, practically new, description for 
postage; £4 12s. 6d.; deposit; other photo- 
graphio requisites.— Miss Mason, Meadow 


Cottage, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
Quarter-plate Victoria hand-stand, double 


extension, reversing back, Kengott, F/7.7 
anastigmat, Koilos shutter, 3 mahogany 
double backs, stiff waterproof case; cost 


£5 7s. 6d.; price £3. Also Houghton’s Klito, 
takes 6 plates, 34 by 24, supplementary por- 
trait lens; cost 9s.; price 5s. Both lots are 
as new, and in perfect order ; approval ; de- 
posit.—Dr. Nuttall, Bury, Lancashire. 

Quarter plate stand camera, two d. d. 
slides, tripod, achromatic lens, shutter, ac- 
cessories, 20s.—Rowntree, 12, Prospect Road, 
St. Albans. 

Quarter-plate Planex reflex, fitted Goerz 
F/6 f.-p. shutter and a B. aud L. ditto on 
lens, three d. d. slides, whole in lock-up s.-l. 
case; good order; price £7.—Further parti- 
culars, No. 3,608, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

Half-plate hand-stand camera, lens in 
shutter, double slide, case, tripod, Ws.—108, 
Trentham Street, Southfields, London. 

Half-plate Sanderson, Beck Isostigmar lens, 
F/7, in Goerz Sector shutter, three d. d. 
slides, case, tripod, and all accessories, new 
acoept £9.—2, St. Albans 
Avenue, Bedford Park, W. 

Thornton-Pickard ^ triple-extension Im- 
perial, half-plate, Aldis anastigmat lens, two 
d. dark slides, tripod, case; cost £5 5s, a few 
weeks ago; absolutely new and perfeot con- 
dition; £3 5s.—No. $35,006, 82, Los Acre, 
W.C. 

Half-plate Thornton-Piokard Royal Ruby, 
triple extension, Aldis lens, F/6, Duo lena, 
144 in. focus, Unicum shutter, Mackenzie- 
Wishart slide, twelve envelopes, case, tripod, 
splendid condition; cost £18 16s, take 
£10 15s.; approval, deposit.—Hodson, 29, 
Wyresdale Road, Bolton. 

Continued on next page. 


BOUCHT 


CAMERA SOLD. 


EXCHANCED. S 


ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE 


A SELECTION FROM OUR NEW LIST JUST PUB. 
LISHED, SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Watch Pocket Carbine, Aldis Uno 
lens F/7.7, camera as new; cost 45/- 
Vest Pocket Tenax, latest model, 
Dagor lens F/6.8, 6 slides, and film- 
pack adapter: cost £11 10s. ... өзө 
Thornton-Pickard, ¢-plate, long ex- 
tensicn (16 in.) outfit, w. a. rack 
movement Aldis F/7.7 lens (38/- 


alone), 1 slide, and tripod; wonder- 
ful value ... пер 47 bee ud A 
C.D.V. Tenax, Goerz Dagorlens F 6.8, 
Compound shutter, 3 d. d. slides, 
film-pack adapter, iso. screens, and 


cases; cost £13 145. .. T . 
Soho Reflex, 5x4, Zeiss Tessar lens, 
F/4.5, 3 d. d. slides, as new; cost 
26 5s. қ i" бұ жа . 19 
Vest Pocket Ernemann, 64} cm., . 
anas:igmat lens F/6 8,3 slides, and 
film-pack adapter; cost £67s. 6d. ... 4 
Roylex, i-plate (Sibyl pattern), Zeiss 
Tessar lens Е/4.5, 1 slide. and film- 
pack adapter: cost £18 18s. ... pas 
Sibyl x24, Zeiss Tessar lens F/6.3, 
12 slides, film-pack adapter, and 
Antinous release, new condition; 
cost 412 14s. ite Sas Tx ... 10 10 
Sibyl, 4-pl., Cooke lens F/6.5, 6 slides, 
quite new ; - г Ж 


cost £14 14s. 
Your own camera taken in part exchange for 
any of the above apparatus, 


me WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANCE.L™ 
il. OXFORD STREET. FONDQN 


TED 
9 27 ^42 


773. VICTORIA STREET, 


MENTION. THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDINQ. WITH ADVERTISERS. 


June 30, 1913. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Supplement) 11 


Lancaster’s haM-plate stand camera, three 
slides, good lens, few mounts, and printing 
frame; 36s.—156, Linthorpe Road, Middles 
brough. 

Whole-plate outfit for £7 10s. Lady giving 
up photography wishes to sell whole-pinte 
camera, by Ї , fitted with Beck-Steinheil 
orthostigmatio lens and Dallmeyer's rapid 
landscape 1.-{. lens; case worn, but otherwise 
perfect condition; six frames, six dishes; cost 
£25; eleo two 15 n printing frames and 
our dishes.—Mrs. D., Rosedale, Walton-on- 

ames. 


ENLARGERS, ETC. 


Ensign combination enlarger, new, quarter- 
plate, folding Sopel , without lens, inverted 
exi 


gas per oe tube; cost ӨЛСЕ stag ac- 
се ; endi paratus.—Keogh, Looe 
T arata, Cornwall. ^ 


LENSES, ETC, 


5 by 4 Bausch lens, in time and speeded 
shutter, new, 10s.—108, Trentham Street, 
Southfields, London. 

Ross-Zeiss, 8 in. focus, F/4 Planar anastig- 
mat lene, £15 10s., for £6 105.—F. J. L., 7, 
Lion Street, Chichester. к 

Aldis Series III., 74 in., brand new, 228. ; 
approval.—E. C., 153, High Road, Wood 


reen. . 
For sale, two lenses, опе Dallmeyer’s 1b, 
one rapid doublet, Fallowfield, in new con- 
dition, £10 the two, or offer; also 12 by 10 
camera, Fallowfield, three double slides, and 
three-fold rule joint tri and case, com- 
lete, £10; new.—1, 

ury, S.W. 

Pair of Aldis F/6 lenses, in Compound 
shutter, shutter working on one lens only, 
suitable for twin-lens reflex, 54 or quarter- 
plate; £ó, or nearest offer; illness cause of 
sale.—J. Wilson, Old Mill, Dewsbury. 


VARIOUS. 


Second-hand apparatus, largest stock in 
and most sequuti terms.—Humphrys, 17, 
South London. Exchanges arranged ; fairest 
Peckham Rye, London. 

For eale, Beresford changing bag quarter- 
plate, with window. What offers?—John 
Ardagh, 40, Richmond Road, Drumoondra, 
Dublin. 

American amateur buys or exchanges nude 
figure studies of children, bathing scenes, and 
the like. Enclose rough print.—Box 3,607, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. : 

Half-plate camera, triple extension, all 
movements, Butcher’s wide-angle lens, tripod, 
quite new, four dark slides, background, 8 by 
8, whole, half, postcard printing dishes, two 
patent frames, 130 mounts, washing tank, 
squeegees, other accessories ; £4; bargain; ap- 

roval, deposit.—Thos. Smith, 22, Arundel 
Street, Hindley, Wigan. 

2 in. Thornton-Pickard Standard shutter, 
time valve, 10s.; two 24 by 20 dishes, 15s. ; 


dark-room lamp, parati, 2s. 6d. ; all per- 
fect.—Bull, 7, Ballina Street, Honor Oak 
Park. 

For sale, auxilia 


portable зарар 
cabinet, an “Х” folding dark-room; bot 
new; never used.—Particulars, Captain Pim, 
84, Bridge Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 

* Amateur Photographers,” July, 1908, to 
Deoember, 1912; ''Photograms," No. 13 to 
132, as new; “Focus,” No. 1 to 208. Offers, 
cash or exchange.—S., 9, Brunswick Road, 
Altrincham. 

Houghtons’ Guinea quarter 12-plate hand 
camera, accessories, 12s.; Ticka watch 
camera, finder, accessories, 7s.; rabbit and 
garden gun, ehot or bullet, No. 3, 83. 6d.; ap- 
provel Gre Castle Buildings, Шап- 

ollen. 
ы Cameras, enlargers, lenses, shutters, etc., 
hought, sold, exchanged.—Riley, 190, London 
Road, River Bridge, Manchester (removed 
from 61). 


meny Avenue, Nor- 


Th SERVICE CO. for apparatus by all 
the leading makers, new and second- 
hand, at lowest possible prices for both cash 
and oredit. Sole agents for Messrs. Lizars, 
of Glasgow, for London and South of 
England. —292-293, High Holborn, London, 
W.C. Telephone: 260 Central. Telegrams: 
* Admittedly, London." 
SERVICE.—Half-plate enlarger, long ех- 
tension, large body, 84 in. condenser, swing 
front, rack back and front, mechanical 
carrier and carriers, finest mahogany 
throughout; £4 12s. 6d., or 12 payments. 
SERVICE.—Large stock daylight еп- 
largers, all sizes, vest pocket, upwards. 
Write, stating requirements. 
SERVICE.—Half-plate All-British reflex, 
shutter speeded up to 1-1,000th sec., condi- 
Dm A new, Goerz changing box, case; 
1 15s. 


Сіррағата5 in LONDON 


FROM HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. 
Adams Vest Pkt Vesta, Zeiss Теѕ- £ l 


sar F/4.5, F.P.A.; cost £11 15s. 
Goerz Vest Pocket Tenax, Dagor 
lens, 6 slides, case, magnifiers ; 
cost £12 2s. ... see oak 
3} X 24 Roll-film N. & С. Sibyl, 
Zeiss Tessar F/6.3, case; cost 
£11 17s. 6d. а 
2 рІ. Adams Idento, Ross Homo. 
lens, 3 slides, F.P.A., case, 
cost £14 15s. Ки je P 
3-pl. М. & С. Nydia, Ross lens, 
case ; cost £10 15s. ay m 
l-pl. Zeiss Minimum Palmos, 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/6.3, 3 slides, 
case; cost £13 8s. eus РЕ 
1-pl. Adams Natti, Zeiss Protar 
lens F/6.3. case; cost £15 15s. 
Postcard No. 3a Folding Kodak, 
R.R. lens, automatic shutter, 
case; cost £5 86... ... ove 
ҚЫ. Marion Soho Reflex, Goerz 
Celor F/4.6, 3 slides, 12-pl. 
changing box, Mackenzie adap- 
ter, case; cost £22 165. 6d. ... 
3-рі. Planex Reflex, Ross Homo. 
lens. Mackenzie adapter, 12 
envelopes; cost £15 10s. é 
4-pl. Adams Videx Reflex, Ross 
Homo. F/6.3, 3 slides, case; 
cost £23 12s. e. se 0 o. 18 17 
3-гі. Adams Міпех Reflex, Ross 
Homo., 3 slides. case; £34 13s. 25 17 
5х4 Watson's Perspect Reflex, 
Goerz lens, 7 in. focus F/6.3, 3 
slides, F.P.A.; cost £22 18s. ... 13 17 
Postcard Soho Reflex. Cooke 
F/3.5.3slides; new; cost £2110s. 14 15 
No. 3a Special Kodak, Cooke 
lens F/6 5. case: cost £117s.6d. 7 12 
5X4 Adams Videx Reflex. Voigt- 
lander Heliar F/4.6, and Tele- 
photo, 3 slides, F.P.A.: cost £36 16 12 


(100459 Qo 


anino Ж Роарлх с. 


SALE AND EXGHANGE (continued from opposite page). 


SERVICE.—Half-plate  Britisher reflex, 
latest 1913 model, shutter speeded up to 
1-1,000th sec., self-capping, speeds instantly 
changed, Zeiss Tessar 84 in. lens, F/4.5; 
20 guineas, or 12 monthly payments. 

SERVICE.—Quarter-plate Wateon’s Argus 
reflex, latest model, revolving beck, long ex- 
tension, tall hood, 6 in. Holoetigmat lens, 
F/6, 3 d. d. slides, es new; 12 guinees, or 
21s. monthly. 


SERVICE.—Quarter-plate Marion Soho 
reflex, Beck Unofocal lens, F/6, 3 d. d. slides, 
adapter, and envelope case ; 10 guineas. 

SERVICE.—Half-plate — Goerz-Anschutz, 
Dagor lens, F/6.8, 3 d. d. slides, latest model ; 
14 guineas; as new. 


SERVICE.—Quarter-plate Anschutz, tropi- 
cal model, Dagor lens, F/6.8, 3 slides, case ; 
£6 18s. 6d. ; bargain. 


SERVICE.—Half-plate Junior Sanderson, 
Ensign anastigmat lens, F/6, Koilos shutter, 
speeded up to 1-300th sec., 5 d. d. slides, case, 
slightly shop-soiled ; £6 15s. 

SERVICE.—Quarter-plate Sanderson de 
Luxe, as new, Goerz Dagor lens, F/6.8, Goerz 
Sector shutter, Goerz focal-plane shutter, 
speeded up to 1-1,000th sec., 6 d. d. slides, 
pack adapter, case ; 12 guineas. 

SERVICE.—Quarter-plate Lizars’ folding 
camera, mahogany finish, r. r. lens, one d. d. 
slide; £1 18s. 6d. 

SERVICE.—Quarter-plate Wizard, r. r. 
lens, speeded shutter, 2 d. d. slidee, new con- 
dition ; 24s. 6d. 

SERVICE.—34 by 2) Ernemann folding, 
latest model, brilliant view finders, direct- 
virion view finder, detective aplanat lena, 
F/6.8: usual price, 4 guineas; £3 10s. 

SERV ICE.—-Goerz vest pocket Tenax, late 
model, Syntor lens, 6 slides, beautiful condi- 
tion; £5 15s. 

SERVICE.—45 by 107 Glyphoscope, 6 
Sides, case; 28s. ва uh i 

SERVICE.—34 by 24 folding Countese, 
Isoplast lens, F/5.8, Koilos shutter, all latest 
ое £4 15s. ; bargain ; ehop-eoiled 
only. 

SERVICE. — Quarter- plate Ernemann 
camera, r. r. lens, t., b., and i. shutter, 
1 slide, instructions; 148. 6d. 

SERVICE.—Stereo. Blocknote, Zeiss Tes- 
sar lens, F/6.5, 6 slides, purse; £7 15s. 

SERVICE.—Pair Zeiss Protar lenses for 
stereo., F/6, perfect; 8 guineas. 

SERVICE.—2b Dallmeyer lens, c.-d.-v., 
F/6.3; £6 18e. 6d.; cost 15 guineas. 

SERVICE. — Quarter - plate magazine 
camera, achromatic lens, speeded shutter; 
12s. 6d. 

SERVICE.—Pair 16 X field glasses, by 
Bland Fréres, of Brussels, good illumination, 
large field, bargain; £2 15s. 

SERVICE.—Eight-times stereo. prism 
Linoculars, central focussing, horn eye- 
piece, large field, case, and straps; 49s. 6d., 
or 6 payments 8s. 8d. 

SERVICE.—Five-section tripod, double 
lock to each joint ; бв. 6d. 84 in. condenser ; 
7e. 6d. 10 in., 5s. Service developing tank, 
non-rusting, acid-proof, reversible, for 6 
plates, 34 by 24 and quarter-plate, 3e. 6d.; 
postcard size, 5s. 6d. 

SERVICE.—Lists just published. Bar- 
gains in reflex, Minimum, folding pocket, 
ln magazine, Sanderson, etc. Post 

ree. 

SERVICE.—For liberal exchanges, write 
us for an approximate allowance on any 
apparatus you have for disposal. 


{PENCER’s SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
kL) week: 10 by 8 Dallmeyer patent rapid 


. rectilinear, iris, 13 in., as new; £3 12s. 6d.— 


41, Harrow Road, Edgware Road, W. 
(Continued. on next page. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


June 3o, 1913. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE (continued from overleaf). 


ТІРЕ STEREOSCOPIC CO. offer for sale 
at very low prices. Cameras, prismatic 
binoculars, and lenses taken іп рагі ex- 
change. All apparatus guaranteed perfect. 

Adams’ Videx camera, 5 by 4, Ross-Zeiss 
F/4.5 Tessar lens, 7;iin., 3 d. d. slides, film- 
pack adapter, and case, perfect condition ; 

cost £33; accept £17 15s. 

“Baby Sibyl, 4) by 6 cm., Zeiss Tessar lens, 
F/4.5, speeds 3 вес. to 1-200th, film-pack 
adapter, and oase, hardly soiled ; cost 
£11 lle.; accept £8 17s. 6d. 

Goerz Autofoc Tenax, 5 by 4, Dagor lens, 
dos Compound shutter, speeds 1 sec. to 

1-250th and time, double extension, 6 single 
slides, film-pack adapter, and case; cost 
£13 6s. ; accept £7 Te. 

Goerz-Anschutz, 5 by 4, Celor lens, F/4.8, 
focal-plane shutter, 5 secs. to 1-1,000th and 
time, rising and cross front, 6 d. d. slides, 
and case; cost £17 10s.; accept £11 5e.; 
telephoto lens fitted for ‘camera, cost £4; 
accept £2 15s. 

Sent on three days’ approval, reference or 
remittance.—London Stereoscopic Со., 3, 
Hanover Square, W. ) 


+ WANTED, 2 | 


CAMERAS, ETC. 
Wanted, quarter-plate or 5 by 4 camera, 


Sanderson or Una, good lens | aha | 
quarter-plate), also telephoto lens 
Thackwray, 45, Willow Grove, Harrogate. 


Stereo camera, wanted, new condition, con- 
vertible to postcard or panorama.—Par- 
ticulars, Pinder, Elmside, Finnemore Road, 
Ideal Village, Birmingham. 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS. 


Having your negatives developed by Expert 
means better results and less trouble to you. 

To test the quality of our work, cut out this 
announcement. and send us your first spool, and it 
will be developed and printed free of charge. 


Our moderate charges will please you ane will 
te found detailed in ovr Booklet “HELP FOR 
AMATEURS." 


A. B. HITCHINS & С0., 


10. VERNON PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON 
LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone : 9140 City. 


ROW. 


ENLARGERS, ETC. 


Wanted, good enlarging lantern, with 
accessories; postcard ог quarter - plate 
M.C.C. No. 6, or similar; approval; de- 
posit.—S. P. Kirkby, Imperial Park, Bees- 
ton, Notts. 


LENSES, ETC, 
Wanted, good half-plate lens, about 8} in., 
Fj4.5, cheap for cash.—Write, T. Meadows, 
21, High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


Wanted anastigmat, about F/6, focus 7{ in. 
to 84 in., good condition; price moderate.— 
G., 48, Garthorne Road, Foreet Hill. 


SITUATIONS. 


Wanted, Stock Keeper for retail trade, with 
good experiences; highest references re- 
quired. Apply, by letter only, City Sale 
and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, E.C. 


کے 


|, 


I WHITE 


THE CROSS ROADS. 


THE POINT OF CHOICE. 
When rcached it becomes a matter of VITAL IMPORTANCE to choose. 


LILYWHITE 


Papers 


Lilywhite materials not 


admiration 


only 
for their reliability, 


Plates— Mounts— Sundries. 


COS T 
quality, 


LESS, but compel 
and ease in working, 


and are so easy to procure wherever you are by 


OUR DIRECT POSTAL SUPPLY sgl Mejhoa 


The íir.t thing to do is to send for the FREE Edition of 
THE RED LILY BOOKLET. 


HAVE YOU GOT YOURS? 


Everything LILYWHITE 


and illustrated fully in it; 


sells and produces is described 
and please don't hesitate to write 


if your particular want is not listed, you can depend we shall 


be interested 


and be pleased to quote and advise. 


IF you are photographically DEPRESSED try LILYWHITE and t ecome ELATED. 
THREE EFFORTS ONLY — 
WRITE your order—SEND remittance—GET satisfaction. 
SPECIAL INDUCFMENT OFFER. THIS WEEK ONLY. 
€, SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. ‘p 
With every order for 1/6 worth of Lilywhite Photo Papers 


(Gaslight; Bromide, P. O.P. 


cabinet, 


and Self-toning), either i-plate, 
5 plate or | ostc ards, we will give a discount of 33396 


LILYWHITE LTD., HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


AUTOTYPE CARBON ENLARGEMENTS 


can be produced from your Negatives in artistic styles which 
will delight and astonish you. An immense range of effect 
in PERMANENT pigments and variety of surface available. 


MOUNTAIN VIEWS and PANORAMIC 
Work a Speciality. 


Send for illustrated booklet, containing particulars and prices, 
also other interesting literature on the 


AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS. 


All post free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74. New Oxford Street, LONDON (First Floor). 


A visit of inspection invited. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


The Oil and 
Bromoil Processes. 


BY 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., and 
S. L. COULTHURST, F.R.P.S. 


Price 1 / = net. 


POSTAGE 24. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


June 30, 1913. 
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PROFESSIONAL ann TRADE ADVTS 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. 
MA scellaneous, Professional, and Trade Announcements, 
Latest Time, 9 а т on ths TUESJAY prior to Pub! cation. 


l ART BACKGROUNDS for winning 
prize competitions. Scenes, 8 by 6, 
5s. 6d. ; 8 by 7, 7s. 6d. ; 8 by 8, 9s. 6d. Clouds, 
sketoh grounds, canvas with roller; designs, 
stamp.—S. Hocking and Sons, Background 
Studios, Fermor Road, Tarleton, Preston. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. — 50 
і-рі. P.O.P., 1s. 14.; gaslight and 
bromide, 1s. 4d. Finest quality obtainable. 
Samples, 2d.—St. Johns, 56, Churston 
Avenue, Upton Manor, Essex. 


RE BACKGROUNDS painted perfectly 
what you want? If so, the men to 
please you are Pemberton Bros., Rishton. 


RT BACKGROUNDS.—Why pay big 

prices when you can get them at the 

following?—8 by 6, бв.; 8 by 7, 8s.—Pem- 
bertons’, Rishton. 


RTISTIC BACKGROUNDS.—Wanted, 
10,000 Photographers to send for New 
List. Stamp. The last word іп Back- 
grounds.—Pembertons’, Rishton, Blackburn. 


ACKGROUNDS. — The Sherwood Fine 
Art Series. Interiors, Exteriors, etc., 

8 by 6, 6s. Any size to order. Numerous 
. Photos, 1d.—Sherwood Background 
and 5, Albert Street, Mansfield, 


AMERAS, Shutters, all descriptions. 
Repaired or altered; best workmanship 
guaranteed; prices moderate. Cameras, 
bellows, exceptional value.—Frank, camera 
maker, 67, Saltmarket, Glasgow. 


ARBON ENLARGEMENTS.—50 colours 

to select from; unmounted, 84 by 6}, 

la. 9d. ; 10 by 8, 2s. За. ; 12 by 10, 2s. 9d. ; 

best possible results guaranteed, ful par- 

ticulars and price list on epplication. —E. 

Cheshire, 9, Denholme Road, West Kilburn, 
London. 


LUB BADGES and CRESTS in real 
enamel.—Any design, any wording, for 
camera, tennis, or other clubs (no expensive 
dies required). In large or small quantities. 
Write for sample.—F. W. Miller and Co., 
enamellers, 18, Harford Street, Birmingham. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or re- 
duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 
Furniss, “Тһе Studio," 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


O YOU PHOTOGRAPH ?—Try a sample 

of either P.O.P., self-toning, or gas- 

light paper or cards; two stamps. Cameras 

bought for cash or exchanged.— Martin, 
Chemist, Southampton. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 

cial cheap line: 12 by 10, 8d.; 15 by 12. 

10d.; 20 by 16, 1s.; making negative from 
oopy, 6d 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 
‘Photog: apners requiring Assistants. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 
cial cheap line, nicely finished with the 


Aerograph; 12 by 10, le. 4d.; 15 by 10, 
ls. 8d. ; 20 by 16, 2s. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, spe- 
cial cheap line: 20 by 16, finished in 
oils, 5s. (head and bust only); groups extra. 


] ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements, bro- 

mide, guaranteed finest results nega- 
tives will yield: 84 by 64, 8d. ; 10 by 8, 10d. : 
12 by 10, 1s.; 15 by 12, 1з. 6d.; up to 60 
by 40. 


Еле AND CO.—Enlargements, toned 

P.O.P., also carbon effects, ranging 
brown black to red chalk: 84 by 64, 1s. 4d.; 
10 by 8, 1s. 8d. ; 12 by 10, 2s. ; 15 by 12, Зв. ; 
mounting extra. 


ROEGE AND CO. — Enlargements 

artistically finished in B. and W., water 

colours and oils, at prices consistent with 
good quality. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Oil paintings direct 
on canvas from photo or negative, suit- 
able for presentation. Write for particulars. 


ROEGX AND CO.—Posteard printing in 

all processes, B. and W., toned 
P.O.P., and carbon effects, in all surfaces ; 
new price list and samples free on applica- 
tion. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargementa by re- 
flected light; negatives up to 12 by 10 
can be enlarged by this procese. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Posteard printing, 
collotype, B. and W., or sepia; 250, 
7s. 6d.; 500, 9s. 6d.; 1,000, 14s. 6d. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Posteard printing, 
J automatic bromide enamelled on plate 
glass or matt, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross, 35s. 1,000; despatch 24 hours. 


КОЕСЕ AND CO.—Posteard printing, 

automatic toned, enamelled, or matt, 

Td. per dozen, бе. 6d. gross, 37s. 64. 1,000; 
despatch 3 days. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Negatives carefully 
made from photo, half-plate, 1s.; re- 
touching, 6d.; developing plates and films, 
from 1s. per dozen; best results guaranteed. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Posteard printing, 

automatic  gaslight, giving brilliant 

results from poor negatives, or when great 
contrast is desired. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Miniatures artisti- 
cally coloured with celluloid facing, 6d. 
each ; finished in oils, from 1s. each. 


ROEGE AND CO.—If you appreciate 

good quality and quick despatch, write 

for copy and read what our customers say ; 

we have hundreds of testimonials, every one 
unsolicited. 


ROEGE AND СО, Photographic 
Printers, Publishers. апа Dealers; 
offices and workrooms, 43, Comeragh Road, 
West Kensington, London; undertake ali 
kinds of photographic printing, enlarging, 
ete. Estimates submitted by return of post. 
No order too small. Tel., 1,382 Hammer- 
smith. 


Gbhree Words for 24. 


Assistants wanting Situations. 
Minimum, 1з. 


E NCYCLOPZEDIA of Photographic Brass. 

work and Woodwork; hundreds of illus- 

trations; 2d.—G. Mason and Son, 75, Easy 
ad, Leeds. 


NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 
years' experience), personal attention 
to every order. Brilliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, care- 
fully spotted, ready for fra siing, 8 by 6, 1s. ; 
12 by 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 5d. ; 18 by 15, 
3s. Finest possible results obtained.—George 
Faulkner, 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, London. ’Phone, Hornsey, 1835. 


D NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 by 

8, 9d. ; 12 by 10, lid. ; 15 by 12, 1s. 5d. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, ls. 4d. ; 12 
by 10, 1s. 9d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 
see price list, post free.—E. L. Scrivens, 60, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 

12, 10d. ; 18 by 15, 1s. ; 20 by 16, 1s. 9d. ; 

etc. Finest possible results, and returned in 

24 hours. Postage extra. List free.—M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


no per Post, cut and accurately 

shot ready for joining, oaks (stained апу 
colour) or compo., brown or green and gilt: 
5 in., 24 x 19, 20s. ; 20 x 16, 16s. per doz.; 
2 in. oaks, 15s. and 12s. 6d. respectively ; 
2 in. compo., 13s. 9d. and 118. 9d. respec- 
tively; 2 in. Chippendale or untarnishable 
gilt, 20s. and 16s. per doz. respectively; gilt 
slip, 38. 9d. and 3e. 3d. doz.—The Tress Co., 
4, Rathbone Place, W. 


КАЕ SAMPLES and Lists of our Post- 

cards. All grades; all prices. Self. 
toning, P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight Plates, 
Papers, Chemicals. Outdoor photographers, 
amateurs, and studio men write for samples. 
—City Photo Works (Dept, 20), Hope Place, 
Liverpool. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., рові. 

cards. plates, ete., send for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


pe J. SLATER, Sawtry, Peter- 
borough, Roll-film Specialist. —Develop- 
ing 6 exposures, 5d. ; 12 exposures, 10d. Best 
results guaranteed. Printing, Enlarging, 
Lantern Slide-making from plates or films. 


HOTOGRAPHIC BOOK BARGAINS.— 
Bolas, Colour Photography (5s. net), for 
1s. 9d.; Burton, Photographic and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Process (ds. net), for 
ls. 6d. : Bolas, Photographic Studio (28. net), 
for 9d.; Marion's (Guide to Photography 
(23. 6d. net) for Salomon's Photo- 
grapher's Note-Book (1s. net), for 5d. All 
brand new and post free.—Foyle, 121, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


5 PES MINIATURES."—Any persons 
having Nos. 75, 81, and 105 for disposal 

might communicate with R. Grant and Son, 

booksellers, 107, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Continued on next page. 
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p G. HUNT, 34, Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C., Printer of Pictorial Post- 
cards from customers’ own subjects in Reel 
Photo, Collotype, and Coloured Processes. 
Samples and prices post free. 


р POSTCARDS from Cus- 

tomers’ own Printe or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices: 1,000 oollotypes, 
9s. ; 500, 5e. 6d.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with 
order. Guaranteed delivery in 14 days. 
Samples free.—James Taylor Harris, Ltd., 
art printers, Cliftonville Studios, near Clif- 
ton Down Station, Cotham, Bristol. 


JOSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5e. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Sorivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


ЭЕТОГСНІХС. — Best work. Cabinet 
V head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length. 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 

Street, Canterbury. 


АУЕЅ TIME.—How to Dry your Plates 
L) in a few minutes. Formula, 7d.—J. 


Walsh, 17, Mitforde, Stretford. 


es TRIPLE  TINT.—An effectively. 


finished (oval or square) enlargement, 
mounted on three-tint mount ; framing Біге, 
15 by 12, le. 6d. ; 20 by 16, 2s. 6d. ; 24 by 19. 
Зв. 6d. Eureka, 710 by 8, effectively finished 
(oval or square), mounted on 14-sheet 
bevelled art board, 1s. 6d. The Semi-Tint, 
artistically finished water-colour, under gilt 
cut-out mount, 4e. 94. Тһе Academy, a most 
attractive line, finished in blue chalks, 1s. 9d. 
(copying, 3d. ex —The Tress Co., 4., 
Rathbone Place, 


(1 HOSE HOLIDAY EXPOSURES, to 

secure the best results in Developing, 
Printing, and Enlarging, should be sent 
direct to Lanhams'. А postcard will bring 
you full particulars.—Lanhams’, The Photo. 
Works, Stoko Road, Guildford. 


8 D. DOZEN, Bromide Postcards, develop- 
ing, retouching, vignetting, or mask- 
ing; proofs and postage included; photo- 
graphers’ regular orders wanted.—E. 
Atkinson, 38, Gainsborough Avenue, Oldham. 


PHOTO-PRELIMS. 2° 


This book, with cut-In index for quick refer- 
ence, is котериле new іп text-books. 
— By J. с.н : WALLSGROYE. — 
The "A.P." says, "We can thoroughly 
recommend this little book," and the '' Hrit. 
Journ. of lhot." says, "' Not a line of the 
book i: without some practical advice.” 
very beg nner should have one. 


THE WALLSGROVE PRESS, Birchfield, Bletchley. 


AN AUCTION SALE OF 
CAMERAS AND LENSES 


fs held at STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS every 
Friday throughout the year. Catalogues and par- 
ticulars on application. Goods received are included 
in early sales. Estb. 1760. 
8, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


HARRINGTONS, Ltd., have the most compre- 
hensive stock of CAMERAS, LENSES, 
PHOTO MATERIALS and СІМЕМАТО- 
GRAPHS in the Southern Hemisphere. 


MANUFACTURERS, EXPORTERS, ктс. ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE. 


€ 


(79 


386, GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
U Branches at MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, AUCKLAND N.Z., & WELLINGTON N.Z. J 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 
ADVERTISE IN 


‘The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.’ 


NINTH EDITION. Enlarged to 738 pages. 


PRICE "f /6 NET. 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all Photographic 
Processes and Procedure yet published. 


THE DICTIONARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


(WALL'S) 


Special Contributions and Revisions by 


Е. J. MORTIMER, .F.R.P.S. 

C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 

T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., F.R.H.S. 
A. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 

A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 

F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 

W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 


Edited by Е. J. MORTIMER, Е.К.Р.5. 


THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. 


Everything that the practical worker wants to know— 
Elementary and Exp'anatory, Technical and Pictorial. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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A Perfect Dead Black Varnish 


is about four times the price of other (&0- 
caled) Dead Black, and is ten times as 
effective. 


The original and Best 


‘t NiGRoGKNB'"" ів not a rusty, semi- glossy: 


| | 
| | 
| evil-smelling compound, but a perfectly dead | Printing Medium 
jet black, specially prepared for lens tubes | - BIROMUDIES 
and fine wood and metal work. Just the | о 
| thing to kill reflected light in hand cameras. | Paget Self-Toning Paper 
А xd The Photogram | Needs Fixing ONLY. Famous for QUALITY, 


says :— 
“A very perteot Sample Pkt, Assorted Surfaces (4 X 31), 3d. vid ng = ease 


dead black." 
PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd, Rich blacks, delicate half-tones, pure whites, and 


exquisite sepia tones in the Sulrhide Bath. 
Watford, England. 


The Amateur 
Photographer 
BAyS:— 

"This dead 
black is one of the 
finest we have ever 
seen; it is free 
from disagreeable 
odour, and dries 
with a rich velvety 
surface of intense 
blackness.’ 


Price in Automatio Tins, 1/- and 2/6. | 
NN Send for our "B" list of forty | 
| 


equally useful preparations for 
Photographers, and Burton's POCKET TABLES 
OF COMPARATIVE Exposures for various 
subjectis under all conditions Post free 
anywhere on request. 


THE VANGUARD CO., Maidenhead, England. 


Farthe Best and Simplest Paper for Little 


| \ / EE T | Prints. Grades for thin, hard,and normal 
| ala gaar | negatives. 


ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., BARNET.. 


SO SAFE 
SO SIMPLE 


and 


SO EFFECTIVE 
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Make one of your New Year Resolutions an artistic one, and carry it ош! 


THIS IS IT :—Do some prints from your favourite negative on Lilywhite paper, and then 
send to us for some of our Slip-in 1913 Calendar mounts: the whole thing well done 
will give you a wave of satisfaction evéry time you lookatit, and you will like- 
wise pass it on to all your friends to whom you give this present. 


Frame Pictures 


Anybody can do it. It adds 
much to home attractiveness to 
have beautifully framed photo- 


THE giaphs, colored pictures, prints, T | 
ТНЕ | etc., and the cost is almost ~ > 
PICTORIAL | B nothing if you use B 
COST vain | { й 
IS 3E an M ? : 
ЖШ отта 
INFINITESIMAL. TREMENDOUS. | mE 
Passe-Partout Binding TN 
and material, Our line in-. : 
| mM cludes everything necessary, and ! 
| 8 full instructions whick are so ! | 
| e simple that anyone, even chil- - з 
р dren сап do the framing. Ве à BE a 
|B sure you get Dennison's Passe- | 


Partout Binding and material, i 
n then you will be pleased. 

If you Һауеапуд симу in obtaining from 
your dealer, we will send you a complete 
Outfit for 5з. Іп any case send for our free 
booklet giving full instructions and showing © d 
colours of Binding. Coorzn, DENNISON к н 
WALKDEN, Ltd.,7, St. Bride St. , London, Е.С - i 


It is well to remember that ETAT s don't last for ever, neither 
will our stock of this wonderful line. TAKE IT WHILE IT LASTS. 


1913 CALENDAR SLIP-IN MOUNTS, Special Quality, 3 for 1/-, 6 for 1/8, 12 for 5/-. 
1 Doz. Prints from your negative, fitted to Calendars, 4/6. 
LILY W HITE, LIMITE D 
(Formerly THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC CO.. HALIFAX, ENGLAND.) 
First Postal Photo Supply. 
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STUDIOS AND DARK ROOMS, 
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Era 72 Кеси 


Throughout AUSTRALIA "im ES 
and N EW ZEALAN D. А sections. Easily erected, 


Ask for Studio List. sy 
HARRINGTONS, Ltd., have the largest and best GARDAMS, LTD., Staines, Middlesex. L 
assorted stock of , l 


CAMERAS and | ART MOUNTING 
PHOTO SUPPLIES Pan eae Tox. 


prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send for Catalogue. 


HARRIN GTONS, LTD. 


120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. - 
In l'ackets (mention shade required), 24 12x 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE ; 
AUCKLAND, N.Z.; WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


10, or 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25х20, 24. | 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 


Try a амри packet this week, or send 6d. now 
for the “Gadsby Samples.” 
WwW. FRANK GADSBY, 


(Art Framing and Mounting.) 
BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Tou ve probably spent more money 


lens than 


A Cooke 


on wasted plates due to a defective 
would have purchased a Cooke Lens. 


Lens produces a perfect image, and imprints it on the 
plate in the minimum of time. 


It ensures accurate 
results, Increases the efficiency of your camera, 
and lasts a lifetime. ^ Made in nine different Series. 
May we send you our booklet ? 


= 


Е/35----Ғ/45----Е/5% 


FOLDING 


A-KLA ‘GLEANER’ POCKET CAMERA f 


Size of Picture. 3} in. by 2} in. PLATES 9d PER DOZEN. 
Weight of Camera, 7} ozs. 


12/6 


FITTED WITH LENS, IRIS DIAPHRAGM, TIME, BULB, AND INSTANTANE- 
OUS SHUTTER, VIEW-FINDER, FOCUSSING SCALE, AND ONE DARK SLIDE. 


GROUND GLASS FOCUSSING SCREEN, 6d. EXTRA. 
Camera or particulars by return from A-KLA CO., SALE, CHESHIRE. 


e 34-7 
Camera Closed for 


Camera Open. the Pocket. 


NEW DIALS 


For Bee Meters. 
For Brownies, Кіно, F.P.K., Ensign, 


Ensignette, etc. 
| Tint, Te Tint, 7d. each. Send /or List, 


NEW . 
INDOOR METER. 
6 Special 

for 


Photographic Handbooks. 


1.—Retouching for Amateurs. 

2.—Exposure Tables and Exposure Record 

3.—How to Take Portraits. 

4.—How to Make Enlargements. 

5.—A Manual of Photography. 

6.— Practical. Development. 

7.—Popular Printing Processes 

8.—Hints on Composition. 
Thirty-two to seventy-two pages in each. Price 
54. each, postpaid. Stamps of amy country or 

colony accepted. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
509, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


and 
82 (9 racechurch 
LONDON « $7 


OUR LATEST LIST OF SECOND-HAND 
BARGAINS, POST FREE. 


Interiors. 


2/7 


DIRECT PRINTING 
CARBON PAPER. | 
| 


FOCAL PLANE 
METER. 


| TO СЕТ YOUR GOODS 


EMIL BUHLER, 
SCHRIESHEIM, near Heidelberg. 


UPON THE 
GERMANY. | 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 3/7 For Snapshot 
MARKET post free. Work. 
Je M. & CO. |: à 
CHLORI DE OF ADVERTISE IN Send for Catalogue, Free. 
COLD TO PHOTOORAPHERS | Tanks, Thermometer, Pinholes, Clock, 
- J| “THE AMATEUR NE 5 222 | Manual, Exposure Notes, &c. 
IN TUBES, BULBS, or BOTTLES. | wets Cos APIS S | MUCH HELP FOR FEW PENCE. 
Guaranteed full weight and full petcentag = | PHOTOGRAPHER 87% Neue le - 
Fina Gold contents, 73 grs. per 15-рт. tube | AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ien m WATKINS METER CO., 
JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LTD., NEWS.” HEREFORD. 


74 to 81, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C, 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


IO (Supplement) THE AMATEUR РНОТОСКАРНЕК ADVER1'SEMENTS, January 6, 1913. | 


HOLBORN ENLARGING LANTERN. | 


A first-class Enlarger, with all movements. Woodwork f 
all mahogany, polished; Russian Поп Body for any  . 


b- ERA illuminant; rotating and swing negative carrier; rack { - 
== = ШЫ ү a d 4 focussing adjustment and leather bellows. Lens. best f - 
ТАО ا‎ ч portrait with Iris Diaphragms. рата i 
w^ MI | E ү {-plate size, with 5} in. Condenser X £319 9 | En 
ШТ = и. Postcard size, ,, 64 in. " £417 6 p Ux 
il BN C C \ j-plate size, ,, 8] in. » £6 3 6 PC j 
1 EXTRAS— e. p E 
» Incandescent Gas Outfit ... 6 9 
4-wick Oil Lamp... 411 
Electric Arc Lamp £2 5 O j 
Acetylene Generator £2 0 0 | 
Enlarging Easel, 15 by 12 8 6 - i 
4-21 


А. W. GAMAGE, Ltd, BENETFINK & CO., Ltd., 


HOLBORN, LONDON, EC. | . CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. UNCONVENTIONAL МАМЫРЫ 


-INTONA | 


Unique Self- WAS ; 
P.O.P. х 
Photographic 5 
purple tones | 
in | 


a HYPO ONLY | Г 


without even | 


( 


H a Salt Bath. © 
| At Popular Prices $ (à 
К | 


um. 
TOO Бу ront CH DICE ORE AL TESTS TEA, 2 


of All Dealers 


and vi 

| ILFORD, Ltd., 8 

5 Ilford, London, E. 
C 


ES 
2 


Ve Бе Bars RUNS ate у p / 


ES 
Агу 
worn л А үү АР DQ 
papers се art gos to your 22/2. nM 
ООУР ual Реса «тат У, Шу 
120 varieties їп the Gadsby Series. - 150), 


In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X x 227, 


10, or 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, Im sheets 25 x 20, 24. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 


Try a sample packet thís week, or send 6d. now 
for the " Gadsby Samples." 


Www. FRANK GADSBY, THE FINEST PRINTING id FOR PERFECT 
Ck eee M 4E. 
mde Rie sae se a | EDIUM OF THE АСЕ merry 


COMET SNAP-SHOT 


Needs Fixing Only | AUTO-SCREEN 
| CREAM AM = 
t ANTIQUE. | 


Don't spoil your Photos by using a cheap 
and unreliable developer. 


ыы» J 
ЕСЕЙ LOCKYER’S 
шш, мео! and 
Mess Hydroquinone 
= Developer 


\ КЙ has been proved to be the Best, 
: Simplest, and Most Reliable. 


Price 6d., 1/3, & 2/- per bottle. 


MATT, GLOSSY & CARBON 


Yields tones of exquisite” purity and uniformity 
in the Ammonium Sulpiiocyanide and Gold Bath. 


The paper keeps excellently, and does not require 
a hardening bath. 


Descriptive Booklet on application to 


Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


А 4% Write for Booklet giving full 

d // particulars of all Lockyer's 
Preparations, to 

J. E. LOCKYER, 

DEPTFORD, S.E. 


»— 


pur. 
if “Асы 
ЖЕКЕ 


HAUFF'S AMIDOL, METOL, GLYCIN, ADUROL Developers. 
Most reliable for all Plates, Papers and Films. 


HOECHST (KOENIG’S) PINATYPE DYES, 


PINACHROME, PINAVERDOL, ORTHOCHROME, etc., for Sensitizing and all Colour Photography. 
Sole Agens: FUERST BROTHERS, 17, Philpot Lane, London, Е.С, 


| 


H THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. June 39, 1913. 


` TALKS ABOUT THE BUSCH BIS-TELAR LENS 


By CAPTAIN OWEN WHEELER, F.R.P.S. 
“ITS USE FOR NATURE STUDY AND MILITARY REQUIREMENTS. 


“The whole realm of Natural History photography is opened up to a wonderful extent by the ' Bis- Telar 
of the new series, with its increased aperture and excellent definition. As a rule, owing to the comparative 
slowness of Telephoto lenses, Natural History photographers have in the past preferred to use ordinary 

of long focus, notwithstanding their bulk and inconvenience of long camera extension. But the subject appears 

in a different light when we find a lens like the No. 4 'Bis-Telar' available which сап be used оп a 
Reflex, and which with only 112 inches extension has at about F/8 an equivalent focus of no less than 22 inches. 
“Into the manner in.which the 'Bis-Telar' fulfils some special Naval and Military requirements, it is not 

necessary to go closely here. But it is obvious that in this direction (as in the 

T under allusion is worthy of the most careful 

of those in departmental or other authority." 


others quoted above) the remarkable lens 
attention on the part of individuals as well as 


lilustrated explanatory Booklet. 


in size, &c., is just like any other. 


Here is an illustration of the lens, which 


EVERYTHING FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Model 1. 


1913 РАТТЕИН SUPERB CAMERA. Model 2. 1913 PATTERN SUPERB CAMERA. 


= 4 Ihe No. 1 Model 

һ is the best and 
cheapest -plate 
Camera offered, 
costing less than 
20/-. 'The body is 
made of seasoned 
wood, covered in 
morocco - grained 
leatherette: all 
metal parts are 
polished black or 
nickel-plated. The 
front isthe new U 
pattern, very rigid. 


No. 2 Model, simi- 
lar to No, 1, bnt 
very much better 
finish. Body 
covered with 
leather. It has 
double extension 
and is fitted with 
superior lens and 
shutter. The lens 
This is adjusted | is an  Aplanat 
for rising or working at F/7.7, 


cross movement. h 
Hooded focussing | and the | shutter 
gives exposures 


and 2 single meal 
slidesare included | from one second 
with outfit. The to 1/100th 
lens is of good 

quauity, being an | Part of 
R.R. working at | second. 
F/8, in New Model 

Ae: and instan- 


M HH  — ra ————À - -‏ س ا 


- neous shutter, "x 
| giving time bulb and instantaneous exposures, 1/25th, 1/50, 1/100th of second. Complete Camera, ł-plate, 44 X 3 -- Price 37/6 
| Complete Camera, 1-р1а{е, ч X 3} in. n Price 18/3 Extra Slides ... ade баа мі don = . 1/4 each. 
Extra Slides p. 2 à «- ddp." ^а " 4 each Canvas Case ік bis 2/8 "x 


Canvas Case  .. 23 ; w^ ТУ “% / = „2 
| ОР қ” Беде. : Post Free. 


YOUR OLD OLD CAMERA TAKEN IN PART PAYMENT FOR A NEW ONE. 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., BENETFINK & CO., Ltd., 
HOLBORN, LONDON, Е.С. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. OOQ C 


June 30, 1913. 


 YOULb BE TAKEN 
HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNPER 


I" YOU ONCE USE IT 


FARRINGOON AVENUE EC. 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


DRY MOUNTING with ‘ADHERO’ Outfit 


DAILY GRAPHIC, Feb. 1st, 1915, says: 


“This is a strongly finished and reliable piece of 
apparatus, and is, in effect, a well-made miniature 
model of the large and more expensive presses 
supplied by the company. It is capable, however, 
of perfectly mounting any size print which will go 
on to a mount ten inches wide, etc., etc. 
process is extremely simple," etc., etc. 


Beautiful and artistic results are 
assured. We are the ORIGINATORS 
іле ОҒ THE DRY MOUNTING PROCESS, 
— 22) Жа and every machine is guaranteed. . 


Send for Samples of Mounts and Tints, with Price List, post free. 


THE ADHESIVE DRY MOUNTING CO., Ltd., 27 ^25, EIR Lane, 


Telephone: Central 13328. 


BILLERBECK'S 


Any dealer will supply them on a 10 days' trial against deposit, 


ond = Ж. 
, [m ken. А 44 


THREE АКУ SERIES OF 
Coxe [enses 

IL. 

П. 

IV. 


(F/3.5) for extremely rapid work. 
(F/4 5) specially suitable for Reflex 
Cameras, 

(F/5.6) for instantaneous work and 
colour Photography. 

May we send you our Booklet? 


TAYLOR. TAYLOR Hopson. fr? 


Stoughton Street Works, LEICESTER. 


62, Oxford Street, London, W. 
1133, Broadway, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOKS. 


l.—Retouching for Amateurs. 
2.—Exposure Tables and Exposure Record 
3.— How to Take Portraits. 


Thirty-two to seventy-two pages in each. Price 
54, each, postpaid. Stamps of any country or 
colony accepted. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
509, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


LZ—AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER S—— 
send your Films to Martin. Experts in . 
No waiting, returned next day. Апу size 1/- 12 
expos.; 6d. for 6. Cameras bought for Cash or 
Exchanged. List free. 
rtin, t, Southampt 


I'AEROPLAN".... 


Sole Wholesale Agent : 


New and complete List, richly illustrated, on application, Wm. ZIEGLER, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


WITH ADVERTISERS; by \ 7)! 


16 (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTUGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. June 39, 1913... | 
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A Good Subject 


to focus your 
attention on 


жүн 

TEÉERRESS DU. aw 
NON UN "WR Nm NM, 

" , 

€ и 


The above packets of plates and roll 
4: films stand for all that is desirable and “3 
reliable for making good negatives, and | 


consequently good prints; “to make 
assurance doubly sure” you should print 
on Barnet Papers. 


——X - 


QUALITY —highest possible 


"PLATES FILMS 


are constant in: quality, speed апа 
.. fineness of grain, characteristics which 
are supplemented by wide latitude and 
freedom from fog. Popular prices. 


OF ALL 


DEALERS .ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd, 


BARNET, HERTS. . 
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